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PREFACE. 


The system of transliteration followed is that lai'd down in 
the North-Western Piovinces Gazette for October 3, 1873 (pp. 
1732-33), which for convenience of reference is reproduced here: — 
RULES FOR TRANSLITERATION. 

Every letter in the veniaciilar must he uniformly represented hy a certain letter 
in the Jioman chaiacter as folloxos — 

V owels. 


Persian. 

Devanagari. 

Roman. 


Pronunciation. 

Initial. 

Non-initial 

Initial. 

Non- 

imtial. 




i 

'' (zabar). 


not ex- 
pressed 

a 

As 

in woman. 

1 

1 


T 

h 

jj 

father. 

\ 

(zei) 

% 

f 

1 

jj 

bit. 

i\ 

' " or 


rs, 

T 

f 

1 

j) 

machine 

P 

1 

s> pesb. 


'O 

u 


pull 


5 



f 

u 

>5 

rude. 


i or ^ 


1 

e 

JJ 

grey. 



$ 


ai 

JJ 

aisle. 


> 1 



0 

V 

, hole. 


✓ 

y 


=1 

1 

au 

As 

ou in house fnearly, 






being a combination 
of the a and u above.) 

/ 


1 


- 

1 

1 









IV 


rEEFACtv 


coiiipletcur-ss which may justly be claimed for the wor'k. Indeed, 
the three notices conraincd in the present voliirae will compare 
well, not only with those in preyious rclitiiics, but with any of the 
district nif.noirs published in India, forj fulness, accuracy, and 
Intel osi 

' , .ABAD 

6'a 18&1. 


E. T.'ilTKIKSON. 




( VI ) 

Cawnpoee Notice — (concluded) 


Pnge 

Line. 

Por 

Bead 

129 

6th after table 

Khagoti ... 

Khagol 

137 

last but one 

IS 

in 

146 

Ditto 

Gh&zipur 

Bnllia 

147 

10th from bottom 

parts ... ... 

puns 

'lb 

table 

Gogrn ghdts 

Ghdghrn ghats 

167 

16 

palm tree 

palmyra 

1G7 

4 

and it was ... .. 

aud because these barracks 
were 

lb 

5 

might arrive 

were expected 

1S9 

4th from bottom 

Havelock 

Havelock- A llan 

197 

last of 1st column, list of 
contents 

Jobra Nawabgan] 

Jeora Nawflbgimj 

zb 

last entry of contents table. 

flele Gazetteer of the 

district 

206 

last 

Mawdr 

Mdwar 

209 

217 

Bth from bottom 
note 

Azimganj „ 

Moore’s 

A zimgarh 

Moor’s 

222 

Gth from bottom 

I have . 

Mr Atkinson has 

236 

20 

and most highly 

but most lightly 

260 

1 0th from bottom . . 

chtirdvarana, mundan . 

{chiirdviirana, mundan') 

lb 

Ist of footnotes 

naubatkhdn' 

lunibntkhdna 

lb 

2nd ditto .. 

Mtraf~t-maddn 

Mirdt-i-Maddri 

251 

QOtO ••• 

1840 

1480 


Gorakhpue Notice 


Tappas Ect and HaveU, soutb-westof the EdptI, are part of pargnna BhauSpar , and 
sbonlil be colonred ns such 

The strip oI land lying south of the Bfiptf, and containing ^lajholia and Scnirn ti1- 
I lages, should be coloured as part of p ChillGpdr, not of p Silhot 


list of 'contents ' list 
last column of table 
Ditto ••• 

Ditto . «M 

20 

9 of 4th column, table ... 

34 of ditto 

5th from bottom of ditto, 

4 of ditto 

10 of ditto 

11 and 12 of ditto 

20 of ditto ... 

22 of ditto 

2C of ditto 

7 of column 3 
3C of column 4 
column 2 of tnblo .. 

44 of 4th column, table 
last but one of ditto 
2nd column of table 
24 of Column 4 
27 of ditto 
last column of table 
2nd column of table 
ditto 


page 
hnssias 

Tarakulwa and 
Khdmpdr . 

626 

I Bhnrnthkand 
Chanda 

Bhaduscri ... 
Baisrnn 
Chirigora 
I Uargaon Chanra 
I Chanra 
Eoghi 
' Bijaipdr 
I laria Siynn ... 
Parwdrpnr 


pnge 459 
Kasia 

Tarakulwa, 

Klidnapfir 

1625 

Bliaratkhand 

Chandaur 

Bhadesari 

Batsara or Balcsara 

Chinagora 

Bargnon-Clinura 

Bnrgaon-Chaura 

Engha 

Bliaipiir 

Tana Sujaii 

PnrwarpSr 


Lotrer the word Silhat, 7 >laciwp op/nsitc 10, Nnrayau- 
pur-Chnirha 


Naraynnpdr 
Bhai Smlnwar 
Opposite 9, Bhabnuli 
Tiir 
Qbah 

20 Bfirha . . 
Opposite 10, Cngha 
Opposite 31, SHjuri 


Narayanpur 
Bhainsadabar 
Insert Uhuriapur 
1 lar 
Thathi 
25 Barhai 
Insert Bhanupilr 
I Insert Dhuriapar 






( ) 

Gorakhpur Notice — {continued) 


.’age 

Line 

281 

1 

Cidumn 2 of table 


282 

2nd of last column, 

table, 

tb 

6tb of ditto 


lb 

3id column, table 


tb 

6tb from bottom 


286 

22 


289 

3 of list 


lb 

last 


201 

list 


291 

G 

1 4 

293 

3 of note 

• •• 

294 

27 


296 

7 from bottom 

«•« 

297 

1st of footnotes 


302 

14 

• •• 

304 

4th from bottom 


306 

2 


lb 

5 


lb 

10 



14 and 20 . , 


307 

13 

« •« 

S09 

16 


310 

16 of column 1, table 


lb 

20 of table 


311 

10 of column i, table 


313 

14 of note ... 


ti 

16 of ditto 

• •• 

320 

20 


321 

2 


323 

Inst 

• 

327 

14 and 15 


327 

19 


828 

Heading of table 

, 

331 

17 


336 

13 


330 

13 


339 

6 

» • 

lb 

last but one .. 

• •• 

342 

7tb from bottom 


346 

3 of Part III 


346 

7 


359 

6 and 8 


361 

11 



22 


370 

7 


tb 

8 


873 

21 


377 

3 and 27 , . 


379 

note ,,, 


lb 

26 


393 

Column 6 of table 


lb 

column 7 of ditto 


400 

1 of footnotes 

• « 

401 

6 


tb 

4th from bottom 


402 

17 

• •• 


\ 


Ft.r 


Opposite 33, Majholm 
Gur 

Gujlifin 
33 KbSinpar .. 

Padraimn 
ireo to iboo 
IMmn Babnn .. 

“ dugotits” 

VIII — Bhun Bniai 
for 

into t 

Rfirmainipbfit 

Till, and iho 

Vtiligrain .. . 

iiliich « 

water 

boatmenfl 

pnrganabs .. . . 

(lines 

Karmaini 

Digra 

Dll anna 

Gonra 

Kliainpdr 

DbnmpatU 

Edivards 

Dlnfilngiri ... ... 

bokbna ... .. 

flslierninn .. . 

grow spring 

Erase the sentence beginning 
“ Manufactures ” 

Enrnpean planters 
of the Gorakhpur division 
officers and .. 

Jlabeniformis . . 

OEgle 

Musanagar 
3ust forty 
Aurangeb 

1836 • • • ' 

Nicbl&wal 

Abfirs 

Siyibrad.rwo8 

Kewat 

are, with the exception of 

Sonnis 

bhdwan 

Nicbldval 

Ridsale’s .. 

Rudarpur ... 

W ater 
Dll water 
Beppe •. 

have been . . 

Rndar 

caste ... '** 


Read 


Insert Cbillfipar 
Gubrfiin 
Gaihari 
33 Kbanapfir 
Padraiina 
T760 and 1800 
Bbiir! Uilbaii 
‘‘ dug-outs ” 

VIII — BhdrS BdisI 

by 

in 

Karmaini-gbat 

Tnl Tbe 

Sdhgrdm 

witb 

waters 

boatmen 

pargana 

time 

Karmaim 
Bijra 
Kbdniui 
Ganra 
Kbnnnpdr ^ 

Ubanipattf 

Rdwardes 

Dbaialagn 

bakbna 

‘ complete angler’ 
grow a spring 

with “ A list” and ending with 

Europeans 
niiltiun 
officers with 
/label Ilf ormis 

yEgle 

MansGrnagar 
some 8i\tj'-five 
AurnngEeb 
1813 

Nicblawal or Nicblavai 
Ahars 

Siyarmdrwas 

Khewat 

including 

are Sunnis 

bhdwar 

Niohlaval 

Ridsdale’s 

Rudiapur 

Watered 

Unwatered 

Peppd 

were once 

Rudar 

castes 




V Viu } 


Gorakhpur Notice — ( eonchbded ) 


Pnge 

Line 

For 

Read 

408 

9tli from bottom 


others after the 


others the 

xb 

8th ditto ... 

• « 1 

crops ... 


crop 

414 

15 

t * 

Nostanwoa 

, 

Knotaiiwa 

415 

23 and 31 

• • 

Deorigbdt 

• 

Doliarfghdt 

417 

iBt after ist table 

• •• 

ditto ••• 


ditto 

420 

4 


1836 


1813 

421 

13th from bottom 

• •• 

Kabiruath 


Kubernfith 

424 

1st after ist table 


VII 

fat 

VI 

428 

8 of test 


hhdna 

ftt 

khdng 

xh 

16 

• • 

Maba-kosala . . 

• a* 

Mnlid-Kosbdia 

414 

14 and 17 


Visraniitra 


Visinniitra 

xh 

15 


Sarjflpiir . . 


Sarjdpdr 

xb 

3 of footnotes 

1 

Kannuj, p 

• aa 

Knnaui, ibid , p. 

438 

1 ditto 

• • t 

land 

aa 

bond 

440 

19 

• •• 

fresh-water , 

aaa 

1 fresh water 

441 

0th from bottom 


Naharpur .. 

aa* 

Narbarpur 

442 

4 

t •• 

Jdgat ... 

• ta 

Jngat 

>43 

6 


Kdsh ... 


Kashi 

444 

last but two 


Khairdgarh 


Khairigarh 

448 

23 


the district 


Gorakhpur 

449 

8 


unparalled ... 

• 

unparalleled 

452 

21 

««« 

Arrnh 


Arra 

466 

6 

• 

Shiupur 


Sliiuraj 

xb 

14 


7 th July the 


7lb, the 


last 

• 

July 


August 

458 

16 


effected uith 


effected has been icnlizcd 






u ith 

459 

13 of 2nd column 

«« 

P usya . . 


Paisiya or Paisia 

463 

91 

• «« 

Bairondu . . 


Bairondu 

466 

14 from bottom 


vessel .. 

aa 

vessels 

A 67 

6 


had .. 

aaa 

has 

468 

last of footnotes 


Sendrakottos . 


Sandrnkottos 

476 

4 lb from bottom 

♦ *» 

Patmpur 


pirthipur 

477 

11 


Baraswar 


Baranudr 


20 


the pargnnah 

aat 

that parganah 

481 

23 


portions The 

aaa 

portions — the 

400 

17 

, 

south-west on 


Boiitli-wcBt by 

xb 

19 


lies 


lie 

492 

9 

* * * 1 

are large of their 


IS Inrce of its 

xb 

16 


Kncauli 

at 

bigauli 

493 

last but three 


ca'-tics 


castle 

499 

6 


1815 

• 

1815 

olO 

6th from bottom 


iel and the 

a a 

he], the 

6 12 

J4 


Carhaj 


Barhaj 

6 15 

lltb ditto .. 


1835 

. 

1811 

622 

2iid of footnotes 

< l« 

Sikhat-ul-loh 

• 

Saklidwat-iillah 

625 

10 


Karmainighat 

a a 

Kurniainigliat 

526 

7tb and 9tb from 

bottom. 

Ditto 

aaa 

Ditto 

627 

9 


diffcrontrated 


differentiated 

628 

12tb from bottom 


Amongst inhabitants 


Amongst Its inlnbitnnts 


11 


Ivl diiiia 

• a 

Khdiina 

6'^ 1 

15 and IC 


present tbemsehes 


pre-ents itself 

637 

18 

• 

Raiiipur-Dhiib 


liniupnr Dlidb 

6-t5 

4 and S 


Parnsurnnip, ... 


Parn’iiraniji, 




Farasurum 


Pnnsiiriim 


7 lb from bottom 

, 

G 11 fipun .Ti 

, 

G ijdpiin 


Till ditto 


T udnri patti 


Tiuari-p itti 

647 

16 

• 

Doniakniid klias 


Donmkband, KLuS 




( IX ) 


Basti Notice 


Page 

Line. 


Por 

Eead 

55) 

4 and 6 from bottom, 

ist 

[lagoons 



tho lagoon 


column 






tb 

1 and 2 of 2nd column 


Population 

• •• 

610 

Population statistics .. GlO 




Statistics 


614 

— 14 

\b 

last of ^^bole page 

«•« 

page 

• • 

t*t 

page 731 

653 

Heading of 3rd column 


1669 


f •• 

1590 

6G3 

2 


Bithana 


• •• 

Bhitnria 

670 

1 3 in list of 3rd class roads, 

Murenva 


• • • I 

Manrvra 

672 

9tb from bottom 

• • 

614 



61 4 

673 

1 

• •• 

Dhtdlngin 


1 

Dhar alagin 

xb 

6 and 7 

1 

very witching hour 

of 1 

coldest part of night, that 




night, or 

during 

the 

IS during the few hours 




smull hours ^\hlch 

sue- 

immediately preceding 




1 CGCd It 



dawn 

67G 

19 

«•« 

Dele the word fox, tohich has occurred a few lines before, 

680 

8 


phansi 


«•« 

phansi 

682 

lOtb from bottom, 2nd 

CO- 

Ptcus 



Ficus 


liimii, list 






683 

4tb of text ... 


capitals 



capital 

xb 

23rd of do , , 


astniigen 


* * 1 

astruigent 

604 

1 Cth from bottom 

• • « 

\\ ngca 


«k* 

w ages ? 

GOG 

18 


Again, tho 

» • 


Again the 

618 

19 

«• 

Srdajbausis 

«•* 

• • 

Sdrajbansis 

G20 

2nd of footnotes 

** 

VI , 280 


*** 

IV , 280 

634 

17 

1 

other 


• • 

others 

638 

19 


Faruki 



Faruki 

639 

2 


Herklot 


*•» 

Hcrklots 

C42 

1 


1836 



1815 

643 

19 


Abd-ur-Rnbmdti 


Khalil-nr Bnhmun 

644 

last but one, footnotes 

• ( 

brocad 


» 

brocaded 

646 

6tli from bottom 

• 

Bengalio 

• •• 


Bengalis 

tb 

last 


gdnduri’ 


»• 

gdfidui 1 - 

648 

10 


Piiris 



Pdsls 

650 

4tli from bottom 


Knrrhi 

« 


Knihi 

651 

12 


Krishna Edina 

»*• 

Krishna Vishnu 

tb 

1st of footnotes 


1 sides 



Bide 

653 

Heading 


PKbllVAL 


• •• 

FESTIVALS 

664 

2ud of footnotes 


Jaais 


• 

Jains 

655 

I2tb from bottom 


Mdhabhdrata 



Mahdbhdraia 

657 

6 

1 1 

arms 


*•• 

alms 

661 

3 


3 646 


• 

3, 046 

664 

last but one and last 


Halbans 



Kulhdns 

671 

9 and 10 


Mehnoni 



Mnhndni 

676 

1st of footnotes 


Thomsen’s 


• 

Thomson’s 

676 

6th , nnd 8tb from bottom. 

Karknta 



Narkntha 

679 

7th ditto . 


Chandu 



Chandu 

688 

Gth ditto ... 


are seized 


• • 

IS seized 

692 

l3 


vii tually 



lirtually though not vir- 







tnously 

699 

3rd from bottom 


at Uska , 


• •• 

at Uska 

xb 

ditto 


near Uska , 

« 


near Uska, 

701 

14th from bottom 


Maoutta 



Maontia 

706 

4th ditto 


gon 


• . 


710 

4th after 1st table 


VII 

• •• 


VI 

xb 

note 

1 

XVII 

«•» 


XVIII 

716 

2 


great 

• •• 

•« 

Great 

722 

1 

• 

Jagatot 


»« 

Jagatjot 





( ^ ) 

Basti Kotice — {concluded). 


Page. 

Line 


Por 

Bead 

722 

12 


parganah . 

parganahs 

727 

4th of note 


the Musahar caste 

the Badbak and ilusahar 
castes 

732 

18 

• « 

sides 

side 

737 

1 


Amorodh 

Amodh 

746 

12 


rajas, who 

rfijas ivho 

748 

12 

t** 

hamlet of Sunhan a 

a hamlet of Sunhan 

767 

2 

. 

pargaua tu its ... 

parganah its 

xb 

8th from bottom 


last 

penultimntely 

758 

20 


Netwar or Nltwal 

Netwar or Nitwal 

769 

4 th from bottom 

• •• 

Q & • • 

tall 

762 

note 2 

• 

or Janghdras are a sub-di- 
n«ion of the Toniars 
But none of these three 
names appears in the 
Basil census of 1872 

are a rare but distinguish- 
ed subdivision of the 
Chauhans As Ch a u - 
bans, probablj, they 
were entered by the 1872 
census, which in Basti 
omits to mention the ti- 
tle Hdra 

774 

16 


Knnwar ... 

K unwar 

786 

3 


through ... 

though 

790 

8 


Hasulpnr-Ghaus . 

Kasulpur Ghaus 

792 

21 

• f 

they are all ... 

must crops are 

xb 

23 


nrop ♦ 

product 

796 

6th from bottom 

«•< 

Miigbalha 

Mughalha 

797 

8th ditto 

* 

5 ow el .. 

e 


Addenda 


T* 13, ad fin , Alluvion oud Dilurion On this subject the Legislative Conncil isnt present 
(1881) considering u bill whicli will probably recognize and restore ibe deep stream custom 
P 21 After the end of the 6rst paragraph add — The Cawnpore and Furukhabad Light 
Eailwas <'ptned towards the close of I8s0, runs north north-vr* stnnnls along tin Grand Trunk 
Jload Sonic account of this line will be found in the Furnkhubad n nice (Garitteer, VJI 25) 
The stations in the Cawnporc district are Cawnpore (terminus) Kalniupur, Mandhana, Chau- 
bepur, Earrajpur (late Shidrfijpur) Fora Bilhanr and Araul or Aiwnl 

P 25 At the end of the last line, add —Wild boar {barhela, badfiela) are plentiful in the 
ravines bC'ide the .lumiia and the grass along the edge of ihe Ganges Cawnporc inaj be 
called the headquarters of the “ pig sticking ’ in these provinces Its Tent Club holds yearly 
a boar spearing tourn iniont whose prize is that Ganges Gup so liiehlj laiued by sporismcn 

p 47 Af^or the end of the first paragraph, add — According to the census of IBSI Cawn- 
pore contained a total popuUtion of 1,173,^15, distributed as follows anio ig-t the different 
t ihflls — 


29S 127 
10J,7-17 
121751 


Vhiurijpur 

Akbarpur 

Bhnpnlpur 


IW 125 
loysuo 

69,031 


s^rli v-iicmpnr 

fiu'ulnl/ail 

Gbutttuipur 


101,772 

102.705 

100. 705 


jymau 
I’ilhimr 

Pcnpnr „ 

Hut further details have not ns ict been published 

P 60 10th hoc from bottom For some further account of flindu Singh and bis expulsion 
bv the Bh idnnrivns, see Flliot’s Historian’! (Dowson’s edition), VIJI , AG, 47 
^ P 143 Since the first paragraph of this page w as w ritteu large additions have been made 

to the machinery of both Muir and Flgin V.ills , , , t,, , , ,, 

P ’5U After the ‘ Ptatistic= of age ’ paragraph, a*/ — The returns of the 1881 census arc 
os xct fnr from complete But that ennmerntion gives Gorakhpur a total of 2 005,100 inhabi- 
tants, tlius distributed amongst the sii tabeils — 


ItnbAr Ivan) 
Ufa bniartcrs 
rjdrauna 


351 593 Hllta 

4' 1510 Bin^cuon 

6js,725 Dcoria 


255 505 
420,515 
45'J 9,;5 






( SI ) 

P 3G6, u 8 fiuJ 9 The stfitcmont thnt the tomb of Kabfr is la charge of both a Jfushm 
and a Ilmdu custodian is not quite correct Kabir’s cenotaph is tlie care of a Mnsalmfin 
sacristau Uut immcdintely beside it rises the sciiulchre of a Hindu prior (maliant') , and this 
latter building is of course in Hindu keeping See article on Maglinr, pp 771-72 

P 373 hlr. Crooke’s Rural and Agruultural Glo<isarij has been published, and can be 
obtained from the Curator of Government Books at Allahabad 

P 132, u 10 and II It is not certain that the inscription on the Bhdgalpur pillar owes its 
origin to Asoka 

P 440, 9th line from bottom, and p 442,1 4 It may perhaps be noted that, in marrying a 
Kachhwahin princess of Jaipur, Jahangir followed his father Akbar’s example 

P 013 After the end of first paragraph, add — The hitherto published details of the 
1881 census gue Basti a total population of 1,027,712, distributed amongst the five tahsils as 

fllllOMS — 

DomaiUigan] . 2S0,lS0 1 Bast! S34,20l 

Bullbl 338,619 I KUillllabnd 340,740 

Harnla 334,000 

P 090, 1 19 After “life” add • — Sprsso i da forte. Pm die tl morire, tl vwere 
P 718, note 2, The Siviras aud the Seoris are the same The alternative forms Savara 
and Saurf arc still used in bhalifibad, u hicb marches with Mirzapur of these provinces (see 
Calcutta llevi'w, Oct, 1879, “ Pniiiitn o Races of Shaliabiid Plate lu ”) Mr W W Hunter is 
probably right, therefore, in identifying the bcons with the babarce of Ptolemy and the 
buari of t’huy (see Ontsa, II, 07) 




GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 

AViiv^iins, chss of tenants kno^vn as, 407, 
476 

’Abbns, uncle of the prophet Muhammad, G3S 

’Ahb/isi Shaikhs, ib 

Abbott survey by Captain, US. 

Abdnii ininsions, 400 

’Abdullah Khfin, minister of Jahantjir, 64 

’Abd-ul-’Aziz Press, Cniviipore, 226 

’Abd ul-Ivodir fl G L Dastgir, shrine of at 

> Itnj a, 603, 605 

'Abd-iir-Ralimnn Press, Cawnpore, 226 
Aborigines and aboriginal rule, fio note, 3G0, 
429 32, 718 

Abraham, the "Friend of God,” 7G8. 
Abu-bakr the Sincere, C38 
Abfil Fazl, the historian, 770, 

Ahxcdh, manoriat cesses 90, 4 06 OG, C88-89 
Achiilnarnyan. the wicked rdja of Gouda and 
Kasulpiir 678-79 

Achdra]n&th, of the Chitia family, 682 
Acts —XV of 1856 (Remarriage of Hindu 
Midons), 648 ; XX of 1866 (House-tax fot 
watch and ward and other tOMn require- 
ments), 156, 198, 203, 211, 216, 217, 232, 
262-53,308, 377, 423, 407, 486-88,613.616, 
522,625-26,628,543,661,709, 762, 783 , X of 
1859 (Rent), 136, 404-06, 408, 686 , V of 
1861 (Police), 84, 377, 660; VI of 1868 
(Municipulities), 221 , XVIII of I8G9 
(Stamps), 168 710 note, VI of I870 (rourt 
Fees), 168,424 71U, VIIl of 1870 (Infan- 
ticide), 360, 602, 66b , XVI, of 1870 (In- 
come-tax), 167 424, 710, VIII of 1871 

(Registration), 426 711 , X. of 1871 (Ex. 
use), 424, 7 10 , XVIII of 1871 (Cess of lO 
])er cent, on land revenue), 120 , XV of 
1873 (Municipalities), 221 377, 423 , XVI 
Of 187 3 (Village and road police), 378, 66 1 , 
XVIII of 1873 (Rent), 408, 684 , XIX of 
1873 (Reienue), 131, ISO, VIII of 1877 
(LiceDse-ta\),424, 710 , 1 of 1879 (Stamps), 
424, 710 

Adampur^tappaof Basti, 666, 790, 795 note 
Adda Motiram See Motiram ka Udda 
Aith, a Woiden ladle used in boiling sugar 
juice, 696 


Adligazt, a kind of brick, 609 
Adhrij, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 60. 
Adhsar, a kind Of snake, 677 
Adinfitb, the first Jain hierarch, 611, 

-Adilj'u monarchs of Kanauj, 717 
Adi Upadesh, a religious primer of the SSdhs, 
73 

Administrative and judicial subdivisions, pre- 
sent and past, Ca\\npore, 2-6, Gorakhpur, 
272-276 5 Bnsti, 562-64 

Admtnis/raiion lieports, ProvinciBl, 420, 660 
note, 606 note 

Adults See Ages of population. 

Afghdns, Afghanistan, 101, 439, 440, 636, 654, 

, 638, 639, 679 

Afznl Khan, governor of Pntna, fief of Go- 
rakhpur granted to, 442 
Agd or Aglia a title adopted byMiighals, 639. 
Ago .Mir, an Oudh politician, 69, 220 
Agnnhotri or Agiuhotri, a clan of Brahmans, 
60. 

Agarahn Bamyas, 356, 620 
Aparci caste, 356 

Agarwfil or Agnrwdla Bamyfis, 64, 356, 620 , 
and pargana articles passim 
Agaya tappa of Gorakhpur, 2Sn, 600 
Ages of population according to census of 
1872 Cawnpore, 46 , Gorakhpur, 360 , Basti, 
614 

Aghai tree, 683 

Aghan, Hindu month corresponding to No- 
Tember-December Sec paragraphs on Agri- 
culture and Fairs, passim 
Aqhani or jarhaii rice, 323, 659-90 
Agbnwan, Mir, a corrupt revenue official of 
Cnunpore, 102 
Aghori caste, 356, 621 
Aghorpantbi sect. 666-657 
Agnikulns or fire-bern Hojpnts, 353, 432 
Agrn, ancient province (ai16o), J modern divi- 
sion, 144, 224, 706 , district, 26, 162, 313, 
372, 671 , city, 21, 430 , road, 167, 191 
Agriculture and Commerce, department of, 
147, 416, 420, 699-701, 768 
Agricultural position, general vien of, Cawn- 
pore, 31, Gorakhpur, 276-77, 393 , Basti, 
668 

Agricultural processes, 337-40, 692-99 


*Wlnle claiming 4 sufficient fulness, this compilation does not profess to be exhaustive It does 
not contain, for instance, e5cry name m the prolix Chaudel pedigree at pp 61-62, in the long list 
of indigenous d ugs at pp 426-28, or In the caste statements of pargana articles The mclliplica- 
t'on of references to common words like " tahsll,” " pargana,” “ Rajput” or " Brdbman,” has 
been deemed unnecessary, But an index of this sort must be something of a glossary as well , and 
the following pages explain therefore not only those vernacular terms which require explanation, 
but also, for the benefit of native readers, a few of the abstruscr English terms. 
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- C'-ntr-l, j'? 

>\ K" •’ ’icrt S<,c Choicrs 
A‘ ” Irr . '■.'^1, 

Am J’ > t' <•' r ; Tmrpiur, 59 
A = ’ tT, t"' ;m i.f P-v 555, "^I 
A'l:: ir'i" 750 

A^' f R" l‘”i' : f Tp^'or, 459. 40$ note , rflic- 
mil Cf'l'niuj rrircJ In, 5i.’ . nt 
Kt' u 510 , Tt KitiIt 719 
A‘r ‘P’ f or Hope town, misMonary settlement 
111 Ciwnp ire, 79, .’•to. 

A TD, C7S 

A L-s iiciits of the land, former , Cr'(\Tiporc, 
91-119, G irnkliimr-Bi-ti, 150-92 
A' ''tnento current , CiTrnpore, 119-21 , Go- 
rikhpur-Bi-ti, 39-’-95 GG!> 

A'''iar, 5t/idn, ru-tic shrnie=> sacrctl to Ilinda 
poilc, 4C3 

.>!<>•, ine Viri or Ilor^n s-icriGcc, 71, 2IG 
A'-'"iti or Knar, Hindu month corrc-ipondinE to 
be pie uher-O,. tuber. Fee jiaragniphs on 
Apricnlture nn 1 Iftir®, pjcjiin. 

Aid flour, 80, G4C 

AtiK mo-rjuo nt .Tnunpur, 259. 

’At-iiiaifir, 1 sui ill mart in Gorakhpur, <85 
Atlnnik Kaialhx, C 13 

Alhifii or Atlni-i, t jppa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 

A thw iru, n kind of serf, 353 

Xlt, le nts and pods of the cram plant, 04C 

Atihjriin, i kind of snake, 577 

Aht, a kind of aeonitoimpurtcd from Ncnal,70l 

Ant or Allth sr ct, 35C, Ofil, G21, 651, 654, 747 

At! Ill-on, Mr 1. T, cs , Preface, 144 

Allfis s itin, 044 

Atrmila or I triuh, n pargnnn of Gorakhpur 
III Akbars reign, 274 , a tnUsU of modern 
(Tiind 1, 551 

Atr.fiili I, n I’arwur-Bejpnt rilhgc in ’Azam- 
garh, 4-<6 

Atfiival or Utrawal, t.appa of Dasti, 650, 575, 
77 1, 775 

A In, a Rrahmnn saint, OIG 
Atroli, tappa of Bisti, 555, 752 
Augustin, .Mr , lita forest graut in Gorakhpur, 
2S7 

Aiijln or Uji, tappa of Basti, 555, 785 
Autircn iQ Lauuporc, fine tobacco grown at, 
J09 

Auriiia or Atir uia-Khdnpur, a pargana of 
1 t inn 2, 6, 0, jj, 163, 227 
Aiiranpab"d in I lunpare, 59 
Aiimgaibail, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 613. 
Aurancrtbid-Xiieir See Aagir parcaiui 
Aiir ing[inr-b inildii of Civrnpore, 62 
Aiirangriboi 'Xiamcir, cmjieror, 22, 55 note, 
76, C41, 2UC note, -'52, 207, £74 note, 342, 
371, 401, 442 079, 724 
Ansani or Bliadiii rice, J22, 5S9 
Auiat See Manjhii 

Autumn crops, 25, 021-24, 327-29, 331, 567-90, 
and p irgana irtidcs 

A' idb or Ondh ancient proiince of, 534, 723 
Ainithi, a Bratiinin title, 332 
A' uiiia or Aramun, tappa of Basti, 5S5 
657, JUO 


Awjnda river, 662,743 
Ax\c=, 712 

<4-_ u-tii Avodhva, the Ondh conntrr, 248. 
Arniucarh 342. 384, 44S 4GS, 704, 727 note 
17th N'. I niutinie- at 456, 728 same regi- 
ment arrives at Ciunpnre, 179 
A'zamgarh di-tnct, 14s, 272,390,415,417,419, 
4fiS, 469, 482, 486, 517, 5 IS, 619, 697, 704 
'Azitn Shah, sou of emperor Aurangzib, 252, 
2h7. 

’A/tiugarh, quarter of MQsanagar town, 209, 

'Arim-ullah, agent of the NdnS Sahib, 108, 
179 

’Azititin, favourite courtezan of rebel troopers, 
173 

B. 

B;fnX Bhat, elder brother of Nana Sdhib, 175„ 
179 

Baba Lai, a rcligioics enthusiast, 73 
Babulali sect, 72-73 
Bibar, emperor, 439 
Babhnipdir in Gouda, C79 
Babu, title of, adopted bv certain Kavnths, 
364, and by certain families of Bh iraddhiuj 
Surajbansi Itajpiits, 6C4 
Babul acacia, 40, 42, 335, 4S5, 682, 600 
B icliana Kunwari ram of M.ajhauh, 618 
Baclmr, a subdivision of the Arakhs, 5ti 
Bachgoti Rajputs, Cl, C16, 617 , Nats, C3G 
Bdiltli See Ditrar 
Bachlml Rajputs, <753. 

Bachr-j the Chanmrganr, first rajs of Nar, 58, 
Bailnl orLaila, nboncinnl ruler of Nagar, C79. 
Badanch-tal See B ikhira lake 
Badchole or Baclnuli, tappa of Gorakhpur, 
200, 635 

Badlink caste, Gorakhpur, 361 
Badhi, a kind of fisli, 680 
Badi’-ud-dm Shall Mnch'ir of l\Iaknnpur, 76, 259. 
Badm'ilib, a man of bad livelihood, a ingnbond, 
197 

Badr (or Bhudr) and Ptrlhi, Kausiks, civif 
uars beti.ccn, 441, 444, 485. 
Badurdon-Bhatiii, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 537 
Bagahn, a name of rofined Gor ikhpur sugar, 
539 

Bagdeo Knnwar of Ujjnin, 63 
Bagdodi-Pein in Cawuporo, a scat of the Jan- 
udr Hajputs, C3 

Bagha in Caunporc, 107 note , in Gorakhpur, 
303 

Bigliar m Gorakhpur, rums nt, 503 
Baghaua Komar, a ullage adjoining Bdiist 
town, 740 note 
Boghdd'l, 505 
BacliiHdl '-ajiids, 639 

Baclul Hnjpijts, of Rewa, 619 , of Basti, Cl7 , 

B iglicl flails, 635 

Bagla Jahor hgrets’ Pondnt Gorakhpur, 494-95 
Lacldim, u estern frontier of Narbada vallcj, 
C7H 

Bdgiid of the Tibetan Buddhists, perhaps the 
same us Kakupur, 248. 
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Boqtil^ahtn, a variety of Apliani rlco, 690, 
Unliiidur Clinnd Chnnmrpnur, 69 
I?alindnr Singh Snrnct, joint ruja of Bdnsi, 
076 , Gniitniii, GO 
Bihiidiirpaiij in Ncp^I- 097,099 
Biilifidiirpiir, a small mart in Bnsti. 789 
Bihadiir Shah, emperor, formerly iiriiice Jfu- 
’Az7im, 216, 274 447,497, 724 
JSdhnn, land ploughed but not soiin, 7J, 32 
UMinrkot, a division of Klnvdja-phfil village 
in Cnivnporo. 249 

Bn/iarni, a%aricty of Aghani rice, 327, 690 
Hahclija caste, Gorakhppr, 355 , Basti, 679, 
021 

Dalierd tree, 682, 684, COO 
BahlolLodi, 08 208, 439 
Baliman-cniir Rajputs, 57, 017 
Bahoinniya, a clan of Ulurdoo, 030 
Bahrni, a village now absorbed in DooH of 
Cawnpore, 200 

Baliraicli in Ondb, 478 note, 44 8, 078. 
Bnlir'mi-ghat in Ondh, 42, 687 
Bahrumpur in Bengal, miitinj of 19th N I at, 
163 , in Gorakhpur, 4 21 
Bahrdm Sail Guntam, tilt 
Bahrozr^ lobdn or henroin, 7Q0. 

Balirfipiu caste, 021, 024 
Balm Bcgani, nawih, 70 
Baliwar in Gorakhpur, 414-10. 

B ilnvar Baniyiis, 020 

Maxg or bitdr, customs which regulate scodT 
loans, 688, 094 
Batqasa, a kind of fish, 580, 

Jiutban, a hind ot fish, 319 
Baikunthpur village, 421, 402 
Baila Gaunar in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 603. 
Binrygaii, Oringal or egg plant Ob, 737. 

Baipan, travelling retailers, 4l8, 098. 

Bairdgi ca<te, 35h, 52 i, 021 
Bairaiina or Bnirouim a illngc, Gorakhpur, 463, 
674 , tappa, 282, 631. 

Bairi in Caanpore, 206, 207 
Bais Hdjputs, 61-b2, 763, 617, 004 
Baisa willow, 336, 584 

Baisdkh, Hindu month corresponding to April- 
May bee paragraphs on Agriculture and 
■Fairs, pn<:sim 
Bpiswdr caste, 021, 038 
Bajan Deo Chaninrgaur, 68. 

Bdjgi caste, 621. 

Bnjhera, name of a tract tn Basti, 673, 796 
Bdji Kao, last Peslnid of Buna, 104 
JUojjaht, a kind of fish, 680 
JSdjra millet, 27, 32, 39, 138-39, 246, 33’!, 687 , 
price of, 411, 607, 094 
Bakahi, a kind of fish, 680, 

B ikar-ka-sdo, a clan uf Khatiks, 034, 

Bnkarra, a clan of the Hnlwdis, C7i) 

Bakdyan or Bakaiu tree, 336, 682-83 
Baklurn, tappnof Gorakhpur, 28u, 641 
Bakhira or Bdghuagar Milage, Basti, 338,392 
note, C4I, 906, 47, 777-3«, 770, , babus of, 
076, GS2, 738, 740, lake, 608, 682, 690, Gua, 
776, 7^2 1 tappa, 666j 773 , old porgana, 738, 


Bikir ’Ah Khdn, nawdb, 70 
Bnkhna, a tariety of the rohu carp, 319-20 
BaUiri, name applied to a squire’s residence, 
042 

Bakht Khan, fugitive rebel, crosses from Mft* 
thnra into Cntvnpore, 193 
Bnkkals, 033, 649, 772. 

Bnksar or Baghsar bee Bnxar 
Baksarn in Cawnpore, 19, 234 
Hakuchi, a tappa ot Basti, ^66, 773 
Bala Rdi Marliatta, 6t 
Bala I'tr, a Musliru saint, 706, 

Baldri-kliern in Cawnpore, 233 
Bald Rno, brother of Ndnd Sdhib, 176, 179, 
Balblmdrgir Gosnin, 76, 232, 230 
Balgannn, a clan of the Doms, 626 
Balgovind Ldl, holder of a forest grant m 
Basti, 567 

Bal or Bah, a mythic raja, 262, 732. 

Balia district, 619 , town, 146 
Baikal or Bagmar Sabi, ancestor of the Tam- 
knhi rftjnB, 617 

“ Bulla ” Hdjputs of Tod, perhaps the same as 
the Bhdls, 617 note 
Balodra Brahmans, 616 
Balrdinpiir in Ondh, 050, 727 
Balna ta’nlhikn, Gorakhpur 400 
Bahia or saudj soil, Gorakhpur, 286 , Basti, 
669 

Baha, a kind of nodular limestone, 608 
Balwan, tappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 631. 

Bnhidn in Gorakhpur, 472. 

Bdm-bdmt, eels, 310 

Bnmbus, 37, 76, 146, 336, 682, 687, 600, 674, 
749, 704 

Bnnihni in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 479, 634 
Barplinipdrn, now Babhnipdir, a parguna of 
Gorakhpur in Akbar’s reign, 274, 

Ban in Caiinporo, 59 
Banaphar Rnipnis, 48. 

Banfirsiyn. a dan of Lobdrs, 636, of Mdhs, 
635, of Mnrdos, 630, of Tehs, 638 
Bandsiir, the demon, 76 
Banclinra, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 641. 
Bdnda district, 42, 216 note 
Bandar, n kind of monkey (^Inuus rhesus), 676. 
Bandarwdr Bauijds, 366 
Bandela, a variety of Bhadui nee, 322. 
Bnudgnr caste, 360, 

Bandi, Bdnde or Bnnn water-course, Gorakh- 
pur, 298, 620, 63K. 

Bandi-Mdta ferry, Cawnpore, 17 
Bnndunr, lappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 305, 600. 
Bnngohs, 226, 621, 023 
Bpiiganga river, 662, 608, 099 
Bangaon, or Baugawdn village, Basti, 738; 
tappa, 656, 732 

Bdngar or uplands, 28, 29, 241, 387, 481, 660. 
Bdiigash Nawdb of larnkhabad, 102 
Bnngatvdn bridge, Cawnpore, 22, 

Bangla, a variety of betel, 38. 

BanSpdra Mahdraj town, 203 
BamwdI, a clan of sweepers, 034. 

Baniyd castes, Cawnpore, 64 , Gorakhpur, 366, 
Basti, 020. 
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j5'*r/— , E ^ — it nic^ s^p'iel to ^c'rzc cr 

I'-.d s ' -'j rz'" . del'd, t j tb'O" a f t’d 

j-to fi 5 5- c-f"!, a se.”ad errp f t 
'-r- 'aa-c r_.-';d Ir-ai the stai.p5 of the 


Ea-ji-aca^ e, '55, C50, ^45, 4t?, C21, 725, 
7^4 

J3a-, i-a rr Biojiraha, taopa of Bast', 555. 
r.i. *41. 

sz fe v,-zi or the Do~-, 627. 

/iar/ss tra's C’ 0, 0:7, 7!J<. 

Bi'i- ’. , '•a aSaer t of tae Para* , 743. 
J-a'-tai*. h>'rra ja la.l of 'lata- , 530 
i5i '» <t, lappj of (jro'ahhp-r, aSi, 4S0 ; tappa 
c* B.-i^ 5«*j, <«< 

I;i"'.a'a,t3'.t\cf Goral-cpar, 231,451, rH’agc 
< Ba- i, fS *53. 

B.-'rcr-, 74, 17S, S'";, C<0 

ilj-iLu la; pa of 273, 500 , fo'cst, 

a ranc'r of Ebafa’ rice, 5S3 
15 at Car-n,;^*^, t, i2i 
Jiz"t -I’CTiJ, tapi'aof Gcral bpar, tie’’, 527 , 
E‘ t.'n‘~sr c 33 aof, -jjJ 541 
B'c . * ', a 10 •aO't.Kt.pcr, 233. 

JJ.n aji,-' a ir Cf'np'jte, ..'U 

Baa -c “ (e' s,. i*i), JiO, 3cC, 502, 610. 

Jja-’jiar tn U. >r.>pore, C 1 

a C«'i-5arp30c 577, 532- 
if.c'c 'c I, faT Ij L >t')rr or crec, 50 
Eao Oe 3 or 1 £*Jc-3, rafiof oda-i, 515,573; 

•'i.jrder "f Bac-E-r^ 573 740 
31a'i‘_’a a Iso )1, -74, 4r74 , taa'iC a, 532 
B£ j -3^1 of Anjia, G 'a^Ljc'-, 465 51; of 
''i f ba4-J jbc"*, G J*a'<.b,ia', lOi 
ZJd-’t!, tb<- 'o-'cer m'-tj of fi-b cc rot, 521. 
liiS I Cl. tiacjra, up, a of Go-aiLLpu', 230, 


Go'a’.hpcr, 2C3, 333,421. 

US' * 1 , rfjal of, 551, 0i7, C4 , C7", C72-7C, 721, 
4 di-Ji 725, aul ei'-s hue 13 E- 11 co-co; 
•’54, 415, l3 Gjrt-'Apur r ,/l lz . 

BiC , a trioe of l.a,,<c'' ol7 
JJ.'i- to "c, 555, 504, COV 3,705, 703, 733-40; 
Is ‘,1, _'76, 741 , pi'-'aca 535, 555, 522, 
741-1: 

jr, tanpc of Bl'ti, 555 7*3 
3!n ,,har cai.o C21 , b: j p jo' Kbaltrob' 634 
B. 7 , a .d'Jt V of Bh-i-t rC“, 52.', 5n2 
Bd-f z'-i la! firs', reijb.£ of iron or st^nc, 
S 5 ver^'-, 7o7. 

Bi'-ta-ia-, C.I-C2, 376, 619 

J'l ju, a t ,e bo'nc hy B-tasn vromca, C33. 

Bat'd i-'a’', 2 '1 

JS<-re Uo (oh lelcc*, fa'her '),3n oath of sar- 


t • -e 771. 

Ea-ai Cs—rc'f, 23,69, 1:7-93, 201, 231; o’d 
p-’'ira’'a sa os' ol, n, 3 , e'.tai j3 a*. 10 
Ea'.’>-'i, a pari cf Eacrpacn lorrn in -ixofa 

of G^'C-'P'-'. <23 

I’a't IJ TI. T' — p'-ofa* Ca~rpcre, 222. 
barafjrj, a c'ja of t e Ka' 2j-, C3I. 

B ' Ls"’- or Umrlicj , aa*Jnc-l founder cf Bar 


B 1. 425 

l-r-LuLi 13 E3St , 7x2, 


t 


Ea~'i;‘Hn (;nc*fcrof Gnla, 4S=. 

Bara-"— £r rr Bara'’— ar Banir£c '35 550 
Bi'C'id-fr-p- Ca-"po'e 17* 

Uardr or i-'o iht cc«« jaiibp sharers in 
bc’pirnd'a e=.atej 123 
Bar> o’-o'j’i, BtiI', 744, 773 
Bard-!, r ipe ir'ce- of the ha-ro— , 535. 

Ea-a—ar C<i C. 355 

Lamer ccifa'sc 30, tee, rot pet ci'icct in 
6 0 

Ba^ 3'F, I’j ; e r -ane^. 410 
B-rd -ipn, c’an of Knn-^drs, 655, 

Ba-d—'r, a cma of Mn'a'=, C’5 
Earec^ani^n dacao'n 5 

Ba-e Garhn to— E, Cl— "pere, :d 1, 551. 

Ec't! f " Bara-I ca-'e, Cs, 657. 

Ba'SjOp, O' Baca Birc-i in Bcrb.’'''ha'- 1. 6,673, 
7-tO ; <L-'ricJ Gaz'. .eerroJce of, C17, £65* 
r jtf 625 n' 

Ea-c’leo; one of the repjted fonnde's of 
Bc'l Br, 672 

Bare-a ta'a Gombbpnr, 4D3, 

B2%* lor t’rpan I'^j, 3s5 
B-'-'nloa trpfa f f B-lx i, 555, rn. 

Bxrpdn or Barpa a Aht's, 552 nj'e. 

Bar.'d’ ' tax'c,*C2l. 624 

Ba''5r-'"'Chacta,t'’p7'ar'f GombbpDr, 2So, 557. 
Barca ,-3 or Baipaan Poga', lappa of Bait, 

555,77s 

Btr-d'n Ec't.ts'pa of Bani, 236,776 
Ba'cC.a- l'a>r>a = » 17, 612. 

Barcmn Ba'o t*, 755 

Bc~’ d arpjlurja ‘■'r-c'* fe’fs of riBaco, JC, 
52-», 53's-60 and j srcsca an aln, Citrnpore 
ro '6. To,'t ira''<'= of the. Lano r, 32S, 

Barhai CiS c, 736, Oil. 

Ba^nai ton-, G j--' Lna*, 146, 503, 526. 551, 
'.13 467, <64-67, 476, -xSO, 513, 574, 7f 3. 727 ; 
teppa, 430, 

Ei'h 1, a Lind of jacr-frn.t or brcal-fz— 

Is.' 

Earha’canj tn-rn, 530-31, 374, 377,425, 4 37-CS, 

j J - 

Bar-’tnpur in Gers’ hpuT ruin' a‘, 593, 
L.rhapu- 13 Car-apo'c, ro 
Bsri I in G'j'a'ibpnn 3J3, <6S 
Eirh a. j marbet r.i'acc of Oors'-hpu-, 543, 
Ba'I apa*, <63 , rdjas of, 331-2C, 333, 401, 
<57 

Ba’'t«.a Po'abj or Grest Ea.'‘cm, a dirit'oa 
of l e Tuari', 356 
Birhon, tappa of Ba't’. 535, 741 
E..'! ca-te, 336, 62r, 6c4 
Barfs, a c ao of Vats 6 56 
Il--l.pir, lappa of Ba-:i, S35, 674, 741 7€1 
E--fpaI n ( a-rnp j'r, ro 134, 23i, fSs 
Bar. -j'daz ps. c', 376-77, 3:4, 7c7. 
B.Tt."4-detr 515 

lis' 'p, 27, 5:2,331, 5*7, 521 , z m'rz/'rAo 't 
cr jp of, S4 ‘-45 b'/' p' ct of, En^c- 

B-''o fc r Gearg'-, Bar , os a-'.*. Oo-er- 
E'r*G 'a’, 452 Gjo'n ' o"C', £,5. 

E-rrai, lappa of Gora hpu' 2:1, 5<1. 

Bcr'lha a raretp of su.arcacc, 323. 
licrent nesJ rcadi.,.', 373 
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B'lron', oW rncli^li rfijns nnd tn’ ilhiknfi&rs of 
•prc-BrUi'-li (.TOriklipur-lla^li compared to, 
•SS7 note ^0^ 

Barony, tlic Icrni pargnna sometimes thus 
tnii'-latt d, 152 
Barer m C,i\Mipore 20<i 

I'arr'rkc dr fence of at Carvnporc, 174 , burn- 
ine eif Ia imiiiiicer'^, 177 
Barr 'i, pur, Mllapt anil raihvny station in 
t'nwiiporo, /iddfii ’n, Ji'2 
Bnrtqnr, tappa ol Oorakhpur, ^62, 531. 

Dart, n a\cU rope 59 A note 

Barun in Cawnporc 54 

Harwa TiUafrc, Ba<Ai 751 

Bo'trat/;, tbc bcaiimcn of the Tbnrd', 358 

Jiann, a vnricu of Ajihani nee, 590. 

Bimrpv r in Gorakhpur, 514 
Ba-^ant Sim.li, raja of Satiisi, 442,493, 497; 
rSja of B:in=i, 6(3 

Bosantpun quarter of Gorakhpur, 442,491,493 
/iaea”, a kind of snake, 577 
Bosauria in Butnal, pulicc outpost established 
at, 413 

B iSileo or Vasndera 7'''i, H Cliandcl, 53 
Ba'kci, lilt irrigation hy, '40 41 
Banti di'triLi notice, 551-797 , for a brief 
statement of contents see page 551 
Eo-stl tonn 553,605 07, 74'-5j tabsil, 750 , 
pargam, 752-57 ; fore't-groiK, 537 , rajas 
of, 077-79, 725,740, 75G 
Ba'iir caste, 350 

Butai, division of crop between landlord and 
tenant, or payment of rent in kind, 13 1 , 
41'?, CS7. 

Bsido, a kind of fi-hing-net, 681 
Batc-ar f"lr in Agra 1S3, 574 
Batesara or Batsaru, tappa of Gorakhpur, 2?0, 
2‘^7, 537 

Batbua a name of the Majbna river, 296, 527 

Bnthana or B idharija Mallalis, 035 

Bull ara bee Hunt 

Batma, a clan of the Kabirs, 631. 

Batavan, a 'eine-net, 581 
Bativar caste, 350 

BcuQ,a. term applied to idiots, 350 note. 
Bauniwnla, a cl'in of the Halivdis, C3U 
l.auria, a clan of Khaiiks, 034 
Bava Bdniyas, 020 
B izigar, a clan ot Nats, C3G 
Beal, herd Samuel, bis translation of Fn- 
Hian's Travels, 710 

Beanies, Mr , c s , 54 note, 62 note, 358 note, 
694 

Beans, 28 
Bears, 314, 670 

Beavan, Captain, his Freshicaler Fishes of 
India, 679. 

Beds and bedding, 645 
Beg, a title of ilughals, 639. 

Eegam, a title of Sayyid ladies, 039 
Begamganj tahsfl of Gonda, 652 , ferry of 
Bastl. 567. 

Beggars, 74 2IS 

Behan or blhan, a rice seedling, 323 
Eehra, a small mart m Basti, 788 


Bcitri, See Ground-rent. 

Bel tree, 330 

Bel ibana or Bela Ilannya, 425, 4GB 
Boldar caste, 357, 622 

Bcighat or lloligliat villnge, Gorakhpur 469, 
65b , tajipa, Gorakhpur, 2S1, 298, 342, 480 ; 
village, 15a«ti, 755 
Bolbar tappa of Rasti, 555, 773 
Behmpur forest, Gorakhpur, 2S9-90 
Btlipar police outpost in v>orakbpnr, 409 
Bolkliar, perhaps a clan of Pasi=, G37 
Bcltva Ba/ar, Basil, 338, 574, 705, 736, 757, 
78? ; tappa, 655, 732 

Benares, H, 145, 30a. 378, 399, 419, 4bS, 489, 
510, 512, 517, 530, 540, 036, 657, 696,704, 
708 748 note 770, 772 , division, 146, 272, 
S35 note, 374, 412, 052, COG, 058,704,761 
note district, 323 note; Mr, Sherring’s 
Cnstes nnit Tribrt of See ShcrriDg. 
Benda in Ca'vnporc. 69 

Bendt or htdt, a variety of Bhadui nee, 322, 
5V9. 

Benfev, Theodor, the Sanskrit scholar, 396 
netigal, Innk ol, S 224 , Bat of, 556, 

Bengal Cavalrj. various reguneuts of, 164-65, 
209 173, 492, 728 

Bengal, Ixmcr, 272, 297, 400, 415,579, 652, 090, 
704 <57, (84 , famine of 1873-7 4 in, 344, 

003 

Benn ferrv in Gorakhpnr, 300. 

Brut or rattan. 304, 330, 582, 584 

Borina caste 360 

Ben in Gorakhpur. 332. 

B'ri, ‘•ling basket for Iift-irngation, 340, 
Bcrnatli Mneli Biscn, first raja of ChiUupar, 
27S,2sC, 304, 441 , 478 
Besan, groiinil gram, peas, 040 
Beson or Bi'Ogaou, tapjia of Basti 555 741. 
Betel-leaf or pan, 27, 37, 204, 201,330, 589, 
647 

Bciliali in Bengal, 309, 650, mabarjja of, 89, 
28 s, 301, 392, 399,401. 457 
Reun indigo factory, Gorakhpur 484 
Bewaiii Bhojpur in t awnpore, 09 
Bhabnuli, tappa of Gorakhpur, 231, 4S0. 
Bhadiir bee Barhiapar 
Bliadur, tappa of Gorikhpnr, rs], 4=0. 
Bbadaurijra Bdjputs 43 5e, 04, 353. 
Bhaddiiari a breed of tattle, 20. 

Bhadek U’alluka, Cac-npore, I03.- 
Bhadtli ta’alluka, Cav upore 6 
Bhadc'ar a ilUgc, 15 isti, 706, 757 
Bhadesamath fair, xb 

Bhadesan, kapi a of Go'akhpur, 279, 295, 513 
Bhadras in Cawnpore, 68, ‘238 
Bhadui or bJiadaIn nee. bee Ansanu 
Bhadon Ilindu month conr-j.^, 
gust-beptr. Tiber, beep mgrapl ^orAgrienl- 
turc and Fair- psotr-, 

Bbadwara m Cai”Tporc, tcnp’e at, 76 
Bhagadatta, to vnom the en ction of the Ehs- 
galpur pillar is soTe'it c - a-cribt 1, 47 o 
Bhagalpur in Gorakhpe-, 352.53 43 - 1 ' 4^9-70; 

m Bengal, C36 
Bhaganni 'ee'X.n, Eas'i 734 
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Bhagnr dram at Barhaj, 4S6 

I^tagats. vpgetanau devotees, S2I, 3C8, 630 

BhdQavat Gtla,Gi%,655 ' 

Bbaganati temple at liamhm, 479. 

Blugela merj 294-95, 473 
Bhaelad, a kmd of fish, fiSQ 
Bhagiual .fat, raj-i of Bithur, 216 note, 250 
Bhagobhar, a small mart in Basti, 793 
Bhaijun, a varietj of Bhadm noe, 689. 

Bh.igrf iDt, raja of Bansi. 673 , heir-apparent 
of Bans!, 643, 675 ; (Ilao), raja of Nagar, 
u79 

Bing war, a clan of the Doms, 626 
Bhains, a clan of the Knujars, 633, 
Bhainsddabar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 635. 
Bbainsa-Matku, a mart of Gorakhpur, 462. 
Biiainsi in Basti, 681) 

Bhairuganj, a small mart in Basti, 765 
Bhaija, a title borne by the squires of Ra- 
dhauh in Basti, 673 
Bhajandnanl temple at Bithfir, 217. 

Bhakura a species of Bsh, 320, 486, 680 
Bbal 111 Cawupore, 164, 

Bhal or Uhala Sultan Rajputs, 617 
ShnlJmanuiJi, Sec Ashrdf 
Bhalua, tapjia of Gorakhpur, 280, 637 
Bhang See Hemp, m ild 
Bhangeht or bhanyra, coarse hemp cloth or 
matting, 70i, 784. 

Bbangi or sivci'pcr caste See Khdkrob 
Bh tnj grass, 701 

Bh inpiir, t«ppa of Basti, 655, 790 
Bhmipur in lappa Chhapia of Basti, 670, 658, 
705, 767 

Bliantus, a thieving caste in np country dis- 
tricts, 36o , a clan of the Nats, 630 
Bboo Baja assists Mcos during mutiny, 192- 
93 

BhSo Singh, rowat of Bhindcnian, 59 
Bhar caste, 300,429, 431-34,438,442, 622, 720, 
723 

Bharuddhvuj Rajputs, 48, 017 ; clan of Sarna- 
riya Brahraans, 610 

Blmratklmiid tappa, Gorakhpur, 279, 547 ; 
forest, 289 90 

Bhar it, biother of Batna, 018 
Bharaii, a division of the Atith sect, 628, 664, 
Bharnuli in Gorakhpur, 479 , in Basil, 687 
JJhariiutia, a small mart lu Basti, 723 
Blmra'in Banijas, 268 
Bharhedl in Caivnpore, 64 
Blmrbliunja cane, 367, 62i, 624 
bhnrpina Brahiiinus 353, 469 note 
Bhan Baban forest, Gonikhpur, 289-90 
Blmn Baisi tappa, Gorakhpur, 279, 600, forest, 
284-90 

Bbilri village, Basil, 705, 708, 767, 

Blianniya Parndrs, ol9 

Bharennd, tappa of pargana Mnghar in Go- 
rakhpur, 279, 513 . tappa of pargana IJa- 
vcli in same district, 280, 600 
Blinrtin or Bharti caste, 357, C22, 626. 

Bhartpnr lagoon, Basti, 754. 

Bluru a clan of Muraos, 636 

Bhdtha, scriptures of the DddOpanthi sect, 72 


Bhit soil, 285, 325 note, 425, 603, 633 539. 

568 69, 744, 76» 

Bhit, boiled rice, 646 

Bhdt caste, 47, 65, 353, 357, 622 , Rdjputs 
(Bhat gaur), 57, 353 

Bhdta, share of the gram paid as ivn"’cs to 
reapers, 693- “ 

Bhatakdeo the Chamargaur, 63 ; his descend- 
ants, 6 s-59 

Bhatiiupdr or Bhdtinpfir, tappa of Basti, 655, 
758 

Bhdhn, a variety of Agham nee, 690. 

Bhatnag ir Ivdyaths, 633 
Bhatiii or Bhitni, tappa of pargana Slidh- 
jahfinpur in Gorakhpur, 280, 635 
Bhntti or Jaiswdr Rajputs, 48 61". 

Bhaudpar pargana, ^73, 470-72 
Bhaunti bridge, 22 

Bhaunwarirar. a variety of sugarcane. 320 
Bhdupur raihraj -station, Caivnpore, 204, 258 
Dhaur, Sec Eddies 
Bhaura in Ciianporo, 104. 

Bhausana bridge, 9 

Bhawdi.i, Devi or Kali, goddess, consort of 
Shiva, 441, 463, 522, 652, 650-57. 

Bhaivdni Siugli, rdja of Sengh, CJ , of Sm dij- 
pur, an importiint rebel, I7J, Mai, raja of 
Majhauli,618 , Ghulam Pdl, rdjaof Muliauli, 
677. 

Bliawdniganj, a small mart in Basil, 70S 
BhdvvaparH, now Bhaudpar, a pargana of 
Gonikhpur, in Akbar’s reigii, 2*4 
Bhayficbdra C’fates, 123, 390. 

Bhedi in Gorakhpur, 352 
BAelt, a lump of raw sugar, 465 
Bhenduniis fortune tellers, 626 
Bbewdu in Cawupore, 265 
Bhevin or Bheun lagoon, Gorakhpur, 301, 
318, 344, 477 
Bliikbnm Brdlimans, 361 
Bhikliignnj quarter of Goln, 488 
Bhiis.SirJ Malcolm’s /I’swyo/i t/ic, C37 note 
Bhiiii Mai, raja of iMnjhnuIi, 618 
Bhimdwat, ‘ fearsome spots” or sepulchral 

barrows, 608, 

Bhimla Rajputs, 017. 

Bliiin or Bhimsen, sou of Pandu, pillars attri- 
buted to, 470, 805 
Bliiiidemuu, rdiiat of, 59 
Bhingdri, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 303, 
633-34 

Bhinja In Gonda, t09 
Bhir, tappa of Basti, 655, 741. 

B/itt, mound on which betel vines arc grown, 
37-38 

Bhitnria, a small mart in Bisti, 663, 670 
Bliiiarknt, a division of Khwuja-Phul village 
in Cawn])ore, 219 

Bhiti, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 312, 515 
Bhitni, tappa ot pargana ^ale•lllpur, in Go- 
rakhpur, 282, 631 
Bbiinri in Cnwnpotc, 62 
Bhogchand Jvdjaih, founder of Bhoguipur, 

204 

Bhofiuipur village, Cawnporc, 204. 
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BIioRnipnr pargnua, OG, 162, 204, 210, and 
elsewhere , 

Rhos Snpnr lank, 204 

Blipf or littpr-carncr, the Bomhay “boj,” 631. 

Rhojpnr, 460 

Rhojpnra in Cftiinporc, 3 

Rhojpnrn ninjania, 630 • Kahvirs, 632 

Rhojpnn pnlm®, 372, 657 

Bhoinnntli Tiwiln of CluHn, 682, 

Bhopa in Gomkhpnr, 3lo 
Blinpal, Jinnee consort of, 224 
Bhotn, hillnicn, 3G2. 

Bliripn or Vnun, n saint of the golden ngc, 
351, 645, OlG 

Bhnthi Ingoon, B.asti, “54, 756 
Bhuilcsvnr phalln'-, 756 

Bhtniihar B&jputs or Brahmans 339, 351.67, 
355, 358. 433, 616, 617, 622, 623 , aborigi- 
nal Bhnfnhars, 623 
Bhnj caste, 357, 622, 625 
Bhiij Knlanm Knlwfirs, 632. 

I'huim birfi ta'aUnfa, Oaimporc, 6, 163 
Bhupal Singh Bais of Basaikpnr, 61. 

Bhup Sapar tank, I’adrauna, 621 
Bfitir, sandi soil, 13, 559 But see Sandy soils 
Bliurkur tree. 6<i4 
Bndtan, 419, 618 

Bhiar, tribe of aboriginal robliers, 50 
Bid, a pencral term for 'ced-graia, GOO. 

Biajib, a clan of Basis, 637. 

Bi&hut Kalwors, G 11-32 

BinlintbanB T clis, 639 

iStdh'i p^nycn, a tncasiire of a\ eight, 154, 

Bibiico the {.’lianiarpaur, 53 

Bibipliir, Britnh prisoners rcmoTcd to, 185 

Bichsiilij a Milage, Cninpon, 14 

IhcUUua, a kind of nodular hiiicstonc, 60S 

Bidhiiu Tillnpt CiiMipore, 21, 2io 

Bidjadlmr the Bnhinim, 44 2, G8 1 

a niL.is«rL of area, 165, 330, 422, 707-03 
Bihar, 188, 406,453, 64 1, 620, 7 18, 719, 747 
Ribari, a clan of Basis, 637 
Bihari Ld! Kunbi of Ghatinipur, C6, printer 
of Cannpure, 225 

Bilnsbtis, \Mttr earners, none mentioned in 
Basil ccilbUS of 1972, 62 ! 

Btliiinur, a nurscrj of ntc-sccdlings, 323 note 
Bilir llco the Clmedel, 63 
Bij 11 Sinpli, ancestor of the Bhuiyas of Ru- 
dliauli, 67 i, 795 
Bijania, a chin of Nats, C3G. 

Bijasal or Inst irJ teak, 682, 694 
Bijhra or bcjhar.n mixture of tvheat or bar- 
lej or hutli null gnim or peas or both, 139, 

•2 1 4, 231, 945, 256, 261 

Bijli Khan Puthnn, according to AYiIson the 
lonnder of Kabir’s mausoleum nt Maghar, 
771 note 

Bijiior district, 4SS , Gazetteer notice of, 327 
note, 681, 617 

Dijra lagoon, Gomkhpnr, 305, 307. 

Btkhuiati, a hill drug, 70 
Bikrmi, 1 and II , rajas fo Bunsi, 673, 
Bisrainajit or Vikramaditya, kings thus called, 
•129, 51.7, 644, 717. 


I Bikmmjot in Bnsli, EG9, 670, 766, 

Bikru-glint ferry, Cawnporc, 17. 

Bilhnri ferry, Bnsti, 667 

Bilubikpur, a smnll mart in Gorakhpur, 649 

Biiangra, a kind of fish, 680. 

Bilnon-Khurd or Shahpur in Gorakhpur, 48Jj 
484 85, 

Bilaspur parpann, 3, 96.' 

Btfaiir, a variety of Aghaui nee, 590. 

Bilgrain, force stationed at,. 162 
Bilhnr or Bilhaur,. the treacherous minstrel, 
212 

Rilliai 111 Cawnpore, 63, 64 
Bilhnur town, Cawnporc, 210 11 ; pargana, 
211-15, and Cawipore notice, ptustm 
Bilklmnya Bajputs, 363 
Dilondho, a species of fish, 319 
Bilpirwar, a clan of sivccpcrs, 634. 

Binaiir \illiigo Oavnpore, 23, 66-67, 215 
Binayak Singh of Bdtwal, 273 
Bina3ak, tappa of Gor.aklipur, 281, 641 
Biiiiij akjiur, pargana of Gamkhpur, 273-74, 
.335, 421, 462, 472 75, pargana of Basti, 664^ 
75S G1 

Bind caste, 851, 622 

Bitidki, jiargana of Fatohpur, 2, 183 note. 
Bipnsi-Najafparh town, 21, 48, 183 216. 
Biraicha or Bamicha village, Gorakhpur, 476 v 
tnppa, 279, Gi'O. 

Birbal Bliat, raja, Akhar’s minister, 203 note. 
Blrbhdii, founder of the Sadhsect, 73 
Bird, .Mr, T M ,, Joint Magistrate and after- 
wards Collector of Goniklipur, 301, 392,394*- 
95, 4 66, 524. 729 , Bird, Mr. Ik M , C8 , a 
distinguished rticnuc offlcial of the first 
half of the prcscut century, 102, 390, 395, 
404, 761 

Bird ghat, 293, 421. 495. 

Birdlime made from fruit of Insora tree, 635, 
Birdpur village, Basti, 761 tappa 655, 74L 
note 

Birds, Gorakhpur, 315, Basti, 678-79. 

Birha, n nnrserj of nee seedlings, 323 note. 
Birlinr, a I'aiMar village m Baizabad, 4SG. 
Birlimanand tlie Bais, 61. 

Birpur-Nikatia ferry, Cawnporc, 17 
Birsinghpur ferry, Cawnporc, ib 
Birt tenure, Gorakhpur, 396-98 , Basti, 669- 
71 

Birtia or birtiha, the holder of a birt tenure, 
396-99, 4tl4, 484,619^ 

Birtiniia quarter of Shtull town, 262 
Biru the Bhnr, 617. 

Bi-a or thoroughbred Aganvdls, 620. 

Bisdikpnr m Cawiipore, 01 
Biscii Bajput*, 354, 617. 

Bibhandatt Pdndc, writer of a treatise on. 

Bhojpiiri patois, 372 
Bislinnpnr or Bishanpura village, 476 
Bisbdratpur Christian village, Gorakhpur, 370, 

494' 

Bisheshwar Kdyath, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, 130 ^ 

Bishiialh Gnutaui, son of tha last raja of 
Nagar, 681 
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Nuld’iiii Aliir, nn nlicicnl cliioftnin of Gliu- 
(nnipiir, 2.TI 

Jliilla, 1 kind of fl?li, fiSO. 

Hulls nnrt bullockF, T17 

Buiidclklmml, 4, JC, 2], .",n, 40, nr., 12C, M4, 
147, 142, ISO, ]S2-'i3. 224, 233,230, 2CP, 422, 
C72, 703, 707 nnlc, 7S7. 

HuiifrnloMs, Rlnpinp, 375 

JluncnruR, (AorniO, “ fninl Bonkc, 316 

liun in Hnsti, Slinkiil Bnliiiinns ofj 7C0, 

Hiirplnrv Soe IlniiRrlucnkiiig * 

lliirlnii tlic iinrlyr, 623 

Hiirlulco, niicestor of Pnrwnr E ijpiil3, CIO. 

Jliirliirnigii rivpr, 5Gi nolo. 

/{iirliiin Iroc lichens, 702 
lliirlipiir-Mnclicri'i, in Cnwiiporc, 240 
llurkc, I'dniunil, his uccusiiionsngunsl Mnjor 
Ilanim} , 449 
Bunin SCI 

Biimicsc cheroots, 685 , rice (hnrhmnhn'), 690 
Buniott and Co, indigo-phiiitcis, f iilurc of, 
107 

Burney, Licutcimnl,nt siege of Cawnporc, 171, 
183 

Biislnrd, 25 

Butter, clnriflcd See Clnnflod hnllcr. 

Bfitwnl, now 111 Nopiil, 101, 380, 3‘!6, 419, 421, 
437, -.46, 452-66, 097, f.99, 763 7B8 , rijns of, 
381, 384, 392, 4.16, 446, 449, 458, 474, 604, 649, 
722, 721, 725) 700 

Bti’cnr (Ilnksnr), lialtlc of, 401, 446, 460, 72C. 
Bururgwur, tnppiiof Bnsli, 65C) 777 

C. 

CAnriAonS. 337 
CiictiiB-hc<1gcs, 787. 

Cakiittn, rupees from mint of, 709 , trade hc- 
tucen Gorakhpiii-llnsti niul, 30C, 381,415, 
418, 460, 613, 628,533, 540, 701, 706. 730 
Cnlilccoll, Mr , os. Collector of Can npore, 82- 
83 

Camels, 21, 318, 574 

Ciiinplicll, Sir Colin, nftorwnrdp Lord Clyde, 
193-94 , Mr , Siih-lJcpiit}' Opiniii Agent, .3J8, 
Dr, former owner of M iliilrajpur indigo 
toneern in Cawnporo, 108 
Ciimplcr, Mr j forest grants held bj, Gorakh- 
pur, 2r7 

Canals, Can npore, 18-20 , proposed, hi Go- 
r.ikhpiir, aoi, 640 * private, in B isn, 7oi 
Caiiloniiients, Cawiiporc, 218-l9j Gornklijiur, 
492-93 

Capsicums, 639, 040, 

Captains in the Nepdlcsc atmy, 464 note, 697. 
Caplaingaii] of Goiaklipnr district, 392 note, 
470 , of Gorakhpur citj, 491, 498 , of Basil, 
338, 703, of Nepal, 697, 098 
Carbonate of sodiij impure {eojji), 41 
Cardamums, 344, 702) 784 
Cmllcyle, Mr , of Archmologicnl Snrvcy, 629 
C irnegy, Mr P , n writer on the castes of 
Dudli, 019 note, 634 
Caioliua nee, 248, 3J1 
Carpenters, 090 , wa ges of, 410j 093. 

* In India liotli burglary and llouBObrcakmff n 
called “ UouschreaklnB hi night ” 


Carpentry, 420. 

Carrots, 337 

Carter, Mr and MK, victims of tlie Mutiny 
at Ciu npore, 176, ]30 
Came lie, old English, 694 
C isles and tribes, Cawnporc, 47-69 , Gorakh- 
pill, 361 05 , Basil, 014-33 
Castles, 208, 249, 25-', 301, 361, 453, 4G7, 487, 
483, 613. 629, 041, 7.33, 7t9, 789 
Cnstnr-oil plant) 27, 76, 680. 

Cat, uild, 67b. 

Catechu or terra J.apon.chi {Lathti), 330, 649, 
700 0] 

Ctilllc, domestic, 26,133, .317, 574-76 , vild, 
676 , diseases of, 428, 67G , 

Caaairi See Bengal Caeidry 
C-awnpore (Kaiilipiir), district notice, 1-209,620, 
Eor a brief statcniciit of contents sec page 
first nicntiniied, 

Cawnporc Lilj, 217-20, and C.aivnpore notice, 

Cawnporc, Old, or Kimlipiir-Kiilma, 220 
Census si ah', tics, C iwn pore, 42-48 , Gorakh- 
pur, 3ir> 60, Bosti, 610-14 
Central (or flrsl rhiss) dispensaries lot), 426, 
71 1, 760, post-afllccs, 370, GbO , prison, Bena- 
res, 378 

Cession to the British. 6, 102, 329, 342, 373,446, 
161, 151. 402, 7_>G, 737, 761 773, 78], 794 
Ceylon, my line king of, 62, CIO, 064 
Ceylonese accounts ot Buddha’s life, 610,710 
nolo 

C/i(l6, hemes used in medicine, 700 
Cliahba the di'-tillcr, tauk built by, at Akbar- 
pnr, 198. 

Chal/rua See Charhmt 
Chdcli ik Deo Chaiidcl, first rilja of Sachcndi, 
60-67 

Ortehik Dcti, the goddess Dev), ns 10010101: 
of small po\, 64 

ClnV'ar, a sbeci or mantle, 043 44 
Clinlilimpar, old iinnic of Cliillupur, 273 
Clnbr.ni ferry, Hasti, 6C7 
Chahit yUisidu a fibre ])biut of Nepfd, 701 
Clidi cnHie, 35", JOl, 022 
(’Iiiii, Cli'ilii, Clnin or Cbnini Malldlis, 580, 635, 
Cliillm, n elan of the IIah\eis, 630 
Cbitinpur in AVnmgnrb, Biscns of, 518 
Cbnit, Iluidii mouth corrcspouding to Mnreh- 
April See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Eairs, passim 

CMh, an catthen coohng.pan for boiled sugar- 
yuicc, 695 

Clmkdeya or Chnkdiya, tnppa of Gorokhpuf, 
280, 636 

C/io/./a, chaklnduri snb-divisions and officers 
formcily so called, 276, 447, 708 
C/iahor, a kind of water-snake, 316,677 , the 
red-legged partridge, 679 
Chakra Narayan the Kfiybhar, 617 
Chalan-Mahrao, a clan of Khatfks, 634, 

Chdhsa famine, the, 38 

CliamSr caste, Cawnporc, 66 , Gorakhpur, 367j 
369 , Basil, 022, 645 

cancel hy the name of the latter , but the former Is 
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Cl tit}, Impatd »') calloJ, an 
CIttal, HKitlc-J drtr, ali, fi'C 
Chlar or O.ifrn, ft ftmkc, 31C. 

Cliitamh c-iTt<*, 3'i*. 

Cbitionn In m<tl, C7< 

Cliltal in Goral-tipur, 295 
Cbiitaur In Mcwnr, 353, 480, 4"C, capture of, 
S57, 3'.t, 431, 721 

ChiUlu, T itririn of, C75,C7C,CP2, forest of, 6b7. 
CJttiira thrr, n rAritty of tiper, ai4 note, 
Cbilna in nctwal, murder of Drlii‘li police nt 
lij Nepalese, 45X 
Chnbd&r Artiklis, 50 

Choduror Cliorur, tappaof Oomklipur, 281, 480 
Choil.lirl in Itnati, C81. 
riioltdcTi, tbc pip'fictd ladj, 738, 

Cholcm, 159, ICl, 425, 713. 

Ciionra, unbrlcl ed avc1Ii>, 595 
Clirift Church School, Cawnpore, 78 
Chnt-tinn, Mr,, cb. Collector of Cawiiporc, 
102, 109 

Chrisilim populatlor, Cattoporc, 2(44| Gorakb* 
pur, 30C , Jiasti, C4D, 
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t.ii.o il.af ntl ritlpliuri I of imrcur} (tnn 
OK/ ), 715 
4 intmti, 11, 702, 7/4 

4 It il r tiri* jiumlirlit ns of, Po—npore, 5, 7, 
4, 'tiVlipnr b3 t llT<ti, 552 5a 
4 *')1 "tirki, n, 7 *■ 4ii;, 'if.i 
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CKs K il«. 205, :'.4 2C5, 9'5 471.558-50 tiiid 
nil I Bf, ann btIii h s, (,onl lipur niid Itifcti 

I 111 r, , 

4 hfl lid, Mr, I e, Ctdleclor of GorBklijinr, 
Clitr, 1/ r«l, rro 

4 linule { ntMipcre, 23 1 Gornlhpur, 312 J Uni-- 

41. 57 1-74. 

Clf-rl, Mr 1 , ptnnlo of fnre/t lands in Disli, 
557, 7CI 

4 loili, trsdf in. 152, 4'>n 
4 lolliliii., 4 aMnjym, 137 , Bnsli, 043 4C 
Clorc s, Th4 

4^lnl>, Mlirthr, Bl Caitnpnre, 219, 221 j lent, 
nt ('nttniKin, /fiWrnrfit 
Cirdt, I^ird ‘>11 ( nniptirll, Sir Colin 
( otililrra C23 J Mlipi 8 of, 4 10 
tobrn-, ai5, 577 

Cocks Mimoliini s Mcnfictd hr the Donis, C28, 
tTocUs, Ilonilin*. hi": pliiiipli Imlilinp, 594 
('woanuls 14C, 4 '8 70 702, 7C9 

(ToltlironVc, lit nij , i-B , liii irniislntinn of the 
Gijurl tr\t, C5I nniL , ‘'ir I/htnrd, JJnrt,, 
ee, cure rrc'Idcnt of nn Apriculturiil So-« 
cieii nt I ntelipnrii, HI 

Collet i.trpnnj market nt Cnnnpore, 221, 491 j 
nt IhthGr 217 
Colopne, 4CC 

Colnnelf, NepGcse, 451 note 
Colonelpnnj of CnMiiporc, C, 88, 220 
Cohln, Mr Autklnini, c s , liis rcvicrr of tlio 
Goinklipur Bntti assessment, 288, 330, 3bl- 
82 notes, 384, 40< 

Commerce See T rndo nnd Srnnufncturcs 
Coniinunicntions, Cnnnporc, JOj Gorakhpur, 
30C . Ha'ti, 509 

Coinpnii}, last India Sec East India Com- 
pinj. 

Coniplpnf, Dr, drinkiuff ffotcr ol Cnwnporo 
txiiiuiucd by, 222. 
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Condon, Pi' , 169 
Constantinople, 1 6^ 

Consnmption, pnlmonaryj 
Control, old Bop.rd of, 164 
Conybenre, Mr H C , c s , Preface, 2?1 note, 
422 note 

Cooke, Mr W , a grantee of land in Boati, 667, 
680 

Coots, 578. 

Coppef, coppefs, 4 14, 420, 70l, 736, 767, 769, 784 
Copperas or snlphate of iron (JiiMkasts), 71S. 
Coral ornaments, 6t6 
Conander-seed, 689, 702, 784 
Corporation or municipal committee, Cawn- 
pore, 221-22, Gol'aklipnr, 496 
Cotton, the plant and its commercial products, 
27, 152, 831. 688, 702-03 , pfice of, 411. 
Cotton-cleaners, 626‘-26 ,' wages of, 410, 693 
Counterpanes, quilted. See Quilts 
Courts, civil, Cawnpote, 6-8 , Gorukhpuf, 282- 
83 , Basil, 566 
Court Pees Act, 424, 710 
Courts, number of cases tried hf, 426, 711 
Cowach, 689 
Cows, 676, 783 

Cor, Mr Commissioner, o 8„ 98 { a cashiered 
officer, 108 

Cnme statistics, Cawnpore, 87-88 
Crimea, ^Aztmu-llah said to have visited, 168 
Crocodiles, 244, 303, 315, 606, 677 
Crommelm’s, a house at Gorakhpur, 498, 
Crooke, Mr, W, Cs, Preface, 271, 341, 360 
note, 373, 440 note, 462 note, 403-64, 468 
note, 476, 479, 481, 486,489 note, 496, 602 
note, 603, 506-06, 612, 617, 621, 623 note, 
626-26 notes, 634, 626 note, 62«, 629 note. 
Crops See Autumn crops, Spring crops. 
Cubit (AdtA), 422, 707-08 
Cucumbers, 337 
Cucurbitaceous fmits, 368 
Cultivable area, Basti, 660 
Cultivation, Cawnpnre, 27-33 , Gorakhpur, 321- 
32 j Biisti, 697-600, 

Cultivators See Tenants, Ten nntTy. 
Culturable waste, Cawnpore, 31 
Cunningham, Major-General A , n s , 248,469- 
70 notes, 479, 506 - 12 , 622-23, 716, 717 note, 
784 

Cuppers and bleeders, barbers still employed 
as in India, 680 
Curds, 676, 647, 734 
Custard apples, 337, 683 
Customs, deputy-inspector of inland, 7 
Cnstoms of the people, Cawnpore, 7? , Gorakh- 
pur, 367 , Basti, 648 60. 

D 

DiBAE or sol, a flooded hollow, 690 
Dabgar caste, 367, 622 , . , 

a name applied to transplanted rice 
after it has grown to some height, 600 
J)a6is(dn, book so named, 260 note, 

Dabra tappa, Basti, 656, 741 


iPicoity or ScB Gang robliery, 

Dadhikliand See 'NMndislitanii. 

Dadn Chnlthar in Ghazfpur, 524 ' 

Dadu Pnnthis, 72. 

Daf&lis, drummers 648. 

Dagwana Thilrus, 358 
J)din See Deokanya 
Daimya or Bantaria ParwfipB, 610 
Ddkhil-khdnj, registrations of changes in own- 
ership of land, 103 
Dakkhanaha Milraos, 636. 

Dakkhanwiir Rdjputs, 363 
Dakkhm or Dakkbaa, Soiitllcr/i India, 62, 594, 
724 

Dakkhirii Brahmans, 47 
Ddldn, a verandah portico, vcstibnle, 642 
Ddl or pnbe, 80 , 646 , prides of, 411 But see 
also Pulses 

Dfildnfai, 8 quarter of Gola, 468 
Daldalha village Sed Bankata 
Z>dlhardf yellow wood of the hill berherry< 
700. 

Dalhattnj a quartef of Barhaj, 466 
Dalhousie, Marquis of, Govefnor-Gencral, J8D. 
DaISp, raja of Bans!, 673 
Daljlt Sarnet of Bdnsi, 676-76, 725 
Dalpatpnr ferry, Basti, 667 
Ddm, one fortieth of a rupee, 462 note, 472, 
475, 478, 485, 604,641 note 
“Dam, Dam, Mad6r," cry of tbeMadfina men- 
dicnutH, 261 

Dnmara Singh, a cunturaacioDB landho der of 
Gorakhpur, 392 

Dnmkhok, founder of the Cbandcri branch of 
the Cbnndcls, 62 

Damtar Sahi, reptited founder of Surauh fort, 
646 

Dflmodaf Singh, founder of Menliddwal, 784. 
Ddn Singh, rdja of Shiurajpur, 64 
Dandpur in Lower Deugal, 476, 640 
Dflnaputi llafit, a cion of sweepers, 634. 

Danda, the, a tributary of the Ghdughi, 294, 
SOI, 478, 

Dindi, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 
Dundi, an ascetic order, 664 
Dandipur or Dfindupur, a tappa of Gorakhpnt, 
280, 637 

Ddndupkr in Gorakhpur, babfis of, 401 
DaugarpflU Nats, 636 

Daniell, Mr Clarmont, c late Collector of 
Cawnpore, I note, 137, 138, 142 note, 164, 
166 , 660 ' Mr. Caimes, OS, Commissioner 
of Benares, 607 

Darfi Khan, a corrupt revenne offlcial of Cawn- 
pore, 102 

Ddrd Shiknh, prince, 73 
Darauli in Lower Bengal, n post for the regis- 
tration of the Ghflgra traffic, 416, 

Dargdh a shnne, 77, 793 note 
Dargdfai Lfil. Ldia, his verriai-ular account of 
the Caunpore distnet, 1 note 
Darmahdddr, a kind of serf plonghman, 691 
Darshamva, small-poi doctors Of the gardenci' 
caste, 686 

Darvesh ’All, tahsilddr of Bitbur, 102 
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Dnry/io Smeh, rebel rSja of Nar, CO, 193, 195. 
Darzi ca'Jtc, 357, 022 
jliisa Bauiyjs, 36C, C20 

Dasnhra, the two fesln als 30 called, 38, G63-64, 
745, 747, 749 

Jpasta/., w rit demanding land-tax overdue, 200. 
pustur, a territorial dniaion which in size i^e- 
sembled a British district, 564, 737, 76G, 781, 
789, 794 

Date-imlm, avild, 335, 682-83, QOO. 

Datuagar in Basti, 339, 6G1 * 

Dautal i-Htfnd See Fennick 
Daiilatpnr in Cawupore, 238. 

Daulat Uai Chaman, hook BO naiped, 260 
note. 

Daiiudia Kbera in Undo, original seat of the 
Bais Bajputs, 61 

S auiirpar, a small mart of Gorakhpur, 472. 
aurara lagoon, 633 

Daun, the process of treading out gram, 324 , 
the basket used m lift-imgation, 340 
Deaf and dumb population, Cawnporc, 46 , 
(jorakhpur, 350 , Basti, G13 
Deaths from inld beasts and reptiles, 316-17, 
678 

Debi, dehl-la-n\kBdr, a name for rmderpest, 
428 

Debi Din, Ahir, of Bilhanr, 66 
Debipaii], the market of KakupQr, 267 
Debiluti, an affluent of the Burhi Bapti, 743 
Debnam, Mr , forest grants held by, Gorakh- 
pur, 2b7 

Dedupdr, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 600 
Deer of kinds, 26, 316, 676, 608. 

JJqg, a pace, 422 uote. 

Dehli m the Duab, G. T. S benchmark at, 9, 

10 , 11 

Dehh in the Fanjah, 164, 191, 204 note, 400, 
436, 443, 672, 073, 677, 681, 722, 724, 728- 
29, 793 note, and elsewhere 
Dchua or Dhewa, a nime of the Ghdgra, 274, 
298, 469 

Dehuapara, or Dhewapdra Kuhana, a pargana 
of Gorakhpur lu Akbar’s reign, 274 
Delafosse, Lieutenant, guns under charge of, 
171 , escape of, from massacre at Cawnpore, 
184 

Demerara, emigrants to, 367, 641. 

Democratic form of inhentaace in the Nagar 
family, 689 

Dempster, Mr , Lieutenant of artillery, 171. 
Dengrapur in Basti, the landholders of, slay 
the rdja of Nagar, 680 
Deo, ia3a of Bansi, 673. 

'Deohansi Fatii as, 637 
Deoghdti in Gorakhpur, 414-17 
' Dcoba village, Cawnpore, 226 , old pargana so 
named, t6 , 2, 21 1 

Deojani, queen of raga Jjjat, 63, 262 
Deokali in Etdwa, 49 
Deokalli, a tappa of Basti, 667, 777 
Dcokanga or dim, a female sprite, a fairy, 
619 

Deokinandan Lai, owner of ground on which 
Sobdnag fair is held, 646 


Dcoli in Cawnpore, 20G 

Deo Nardyau Kanangia, founder of a Jagan- 
bansi Brahman family lu Caivnpore, 47. 
Dcordon viUnge, Basti, 666, 766, tappa, 655, 
762 ' 

Deoriatown, Gorakhpur, 478-79 , tahsil, 479, 
631-34, tappa, 282, 63] 

Derd Maugolpur or Derdpnr pargana, 3, 6, 1 2, 
16, 31, 40, 48, 396 , ceded to British in 1801, 
162, 227-32 

Derapur town, 22, 227. 

Derh-Dmmar Baniyas, 64 
VcBdiqaTi, a variety of betel. 

Dett or “indigenous,” a breed of cattle, 20, a 
variety of Agham nee, 690 , a clan of Mdlia, 
C36 

Desadl caste, 367 
Deiandgari character, 372 
Den, tbe goddess, see Bhawdnl , small-po5 
named after, C43 
Devil worship, 360. 

Devipntdu horse fair in Gonda, 674 
Devihtbqn mound nt Kasia, 302, 607. 
Deunicbpar tappa, Basti, 665, 741. 

Dewapdr, a tappa of Basti, 666, 773 
phdb, half a mile, 422. 

Dhdi, see Biswa 

Dhdk or pards tree, 19, 16, 26, 31, 40, 198, 336,, 
682-83, 600 , its timber, 42 
Dbakan, a quarter of Shiuh town, 262. 

Dhaknra Bagputs, 48. 

Dhttketi lu Basti, 670 

Dbakiia-bazor, a small gram mart m Gorakh- 
pur, 484, 781 

Dhallpuagar in Btdwa, 47, m Cawnpore, 89 
Dhamela river, 292, 294, 662, 666, 699, 702, 
741, 746,796 

Dhduiin, a water-snake, 677. 

Dbdn, a term applied to both nee and, small 
millets, 321, 687 note 
Dhaiighata See Chhapraghat 
Dhuni bazar, 294, 309, 4-14-16, 479-80, 
Dhdulpatti m Gorakhpur, 640, 

Dbaugei Brahmans, 249 
Dhansahar, a kind of fish, 680 
Dlianuk caste, 357, 622 634 
Dhanukgag, feas't of the bow, 421, 463, 70S, 767. 
Dhapia, lumps of clay in which the screen pro- 
tecting the betel vine is fixed, 37 
Dbdra, load from Bgdarpur to, in Gorakhpur, 
308 

Dhdrfinagar or DhSranagarl m Mdlwa, 63, 252. 
Dharha, a small mart m Gorakhpur, 643 
Dharhl or Dhndi caste, 357, G22, 625. 

Dharia, a stream of Cawnpore, 12. 

Dharma Fnrana, the, 636. 

Dharuiner m Gorakhpur, Bjsens oi^ 618, 534. 
Dharmpur m Grorakhpui;, 352 
Dharmsala or hostelry, Mr Headers, 493 
Dharni-das founder of the monastery at Soha- 
nag, 646 

^Dhutura, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 641. 
Dhaur, a kind of fish, 680 
DJiavalagin mountam visible from Gorakhpur 
and Bpsti, 313 note. 673 
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Dhebanm village, Basti, 764, tappa, 655, 741, 
746 

Bhelpura, a tnbe of cultivators, 684. 

Dhtnki, wooden mortar in which rice is hushed, 
321 

DhtnkH or lever wells, 37, 241. 

Bhir Sabi, Kunwar, 467. 

Dhobi caste, 357, 6J2. 

Dhobl-bans, a clan of Kanjars, 632. 

Dltol, a bind of drnm, 575. 

JJhoh a lot of 200 betel leaves, 38 
Dhonri ferry in Cawnpore, 17. 

Dhalt, a loin-cloth or wrapper, 143, 644. _ 

Dbnhyabandar, an obsolete pohce-circle in 
Basti, 576, 610. 748. 

DhUmt, a kind of fish, 580. , 

Dhfioa Dhania, Katera or Knndem caste, 357, 
622, 625-26, 648 
Dhfinar, a clan of Kahars, 631 
Dbundha, a malevolent demon, 653. 

Dhnndi, a small tributary of the Bohin, 4/3. 
Dfmp, fragrant resins used as , 

Dbur Chand Kansib, first tIjd. at Dhonapar, 
273, 354, 4P1, 434, 478, 483 
Dhur See BiswansL^ 

Dhuna, a clan of Kahars, 631 
D/iurtai<f«a?ordrT sowing, ncc se^ scat- 
tered before the fall of the rains, 3SS. 
Dhunapar p.rgana, 273-74, 276,480-85 } o 

DAir^^d sterile by reason of its sandiness 
or its nnworfcible hardness, SOJ, 600. 

Dhnsar, a kind of snake. 577. 

Dhusar Baniyas, OS 6'^'’ 

lihwx, a term formerly applied to haha, q, v. 

Dbusi, in the Dabbhan, 

phi^Tchwa or ialiw, a kmd of nodolar Lme- 
Btone, 608, 

Diamonds, 645. 

Dmbeni' M^’, p^tee of f^^^f ^ 

tL, 557- , -n 

Dietary in the Cawnpore jail, 80. 

Bib in' Cawnpore, 23, 88, ^05 ^ -.fnoilv 

Dih of Dihwar, village gods, or more stnc^y 
the mounds on which their shrmes stand, 

052 

Dihghat m Gorakhpur, 468 

Dihi or Dehi. tappa of Basn, 555, / 1 - 

Dihlwar caste, 357 ....viimir 421 

Di’atarpur, a quarter of Gorakhpur, 421 
Dilraj Knnwari, rani of Ma3bauli,.51 
D 1 avion ^ee Alluvion and diluvion. 

Plpddn, the banging np of a f ° 

dep-Aed soul on its wav f;* ^*L,ees 

Dirgbijai Smgh shelters Bnti-h g 
from Cawnpore, 184 

Dispcncaries, Cawnpore, 160-, Gorakhpur. 4.5. 

DifunSbleof, Cawnpore, 23, Gorakhpur, 
303-12 , Basti, 571. 

Distilleries, 157, 710 

D.stnct staff, Cawnpore, c, Basti, sse. 


Diwali festival, 203, 653-54. 

Dticdra, lands skirting the Ghegra and snb- 
ject to Its inundations, 316, 45^5, 787 
Dodh or Dour, tappa of Gorakhpnr, 282, 531, 
Dodraj Kayath, regent of the Amorha princi- 
pality, 681. 

DafasH, land cropped twice yearly, 27. 

Poyla or dukla, a vanety of cobra, 315,677. ^ 
Pogata, a boat-shaped basket used m Iift-irrl* 
gatiOD, 594 

Dogari in Gorakhpnr, Mis r Brfihmans 618, 

6S4. 

Pohar, deserted beds of streams, 472 , donhlo 
sheets, see Gild/. 

Dobn or Dohan, and Dohii-ghat, in A’zam- 
garh, 306, 468, 624 
Dohm in Cawnpore, 63 

Dorn or Domra caste^ 357, 360, 435, 622, 626- 
27, 645 ; Tocabnlaiy, 628-30, 

Doma, a vanety of oobra, 316, 577 
Domanpur m Cawnpore, 13, 93> S59. 
Domanagany village, Basil, 653, 664, 705, 794, 
764 , tahsil, 764. 

Domarbhand, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 547, 
forest, 289-90 , 

Domesday-book, Indian, See Ain-i-Akbari. 
Domestic animals, Cawnpore, 26 ; Gorakhpur, 
317 , Basti, 574-576. 

Domiugarh Iake,993,305 y castle, 356, 360, 433, 
435, 445, 603 

Domkatir, Domwar or Donwar, Bajpnt or 
Brahman tnbe so named, 48, 352, 353-66,' 
433, 435, 672, 678, 720, 721, 764. 

Domn, a domain in Gorakhpur, 400, 

Pern bee Gon 

Donu or don, alternative forms of the word 
dauri (a watcriug-basket), q.v. 

Dont or Bontb, tappa of Gorukbpnr, 281, 641. 
Doras, dares. See Dumst, 

Port, ibe line of a fishing-rod, 321 , the strings 
by which a watenng-basket is swung, 69i_ 
Dosadu or D&sadb caste, 357, 360, 622, 645, 632. 
Dosan, a variety of Agham ncs, 690. 

Downes, Mr., forest grants held by, GoraJ-h- 

Dowlom^ Professor, his edition of Sir H. pilot’s 
Jhstonans, <39 note, 723 note, and else- 
Dragoon Hospital at Cawnpore, old, 166. 
Drainage, pnocipil lines of, Gorakhpur, 291. 

Drooghts and famines, Cawnpore, 389, 92,. 
IIS, Gorakhpur, 342-44 ; Basti, 60.-0/ 

Drugs, 161, 416, 426-28, 700, 713-15 

Dfiab, the wedge of land betw^n Ganges and 
Jumna. I, 3l,4S.43> 169, 342 note, 453, 623, 
030, 634,703 . 

Dubakhra or Dohakhra tappa, Basti, 555, /8/ 
Dnbaolia or Dabauli village, Basil, /05, 

764. tappa, 555, 737 _ 

Dube, “ verLd £n two Vedas,” a Brahman tit >, 
351, 4U0, 616 , a clan of the HAwais, 630. 
Tliicks wild. 25, 503, 578 
Uudhaar dudlu, a variety of Bhadm rice, 32-,. 
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Diidha, a icrm applied lo pod crops whose 
pod Ins ilrend}’ lomied, Ciio 
]''uill>ii forpets, Goiaklipiir, 280, 290 
Diidlurn village, Bixti, 7G'i 
Diulhi, iVnIr nil (i'!<;c'<sniciit of pargaiia, 422 
note, C94 note 

Uu(lliia,i vnrii t\ of iiodnlsr limestone, 344, 
608 , a vnrictj of cobrn, 5 7 
Diidlinnth, n shnne in Goiiiklipnr, 371, C29-30 
Dudliris lagoon, Basti, 764 ' 

Dug-out ciinoea, 289, 702 
Dull 113a- Kliairati ferrv, 299 
Diilih Suliil), Nanai), 70 
Dullia forest grant in Basil 667, 759 
Diillim Kiiariii, raiii of Gop6Ipiir See Harpul 
Kumvari 

Dumat flnrns, or loam soils 14-16,286,668-59 
Dunibleton, ilr , c s , Collector of Cawiipore, 
489 PO 

Dumdumwa iii Basil, 670, 746, 796 
Jilin, the Dilira 284, 465 
Duncan’s Hotel, Can nporo, removal of Nana 
from, I7J 

Dond or Dundan Deo Hie Cliatnargaur, 68, 69 
Duiidbn, a kind of snake, 577. 

Diindu Taiith, otlicrn ISC known as the Njlnfi 
bahih, 164, 170, 176 note, 186 
Dnndwa-Jamoh village, Cawiipore, 2a, 292 
Dniikliar, one of the hamlets composing Bins- 
uaoii of Anola in Gornklipur, 403 
Dunne Kevd D H , bis pamphlet on the 
Christian seUlemeiit at Gotcha, 240 note 
Diirfinclil ri\cr, t,orakbpnr, 300 634 36 
Durbosha Rikli, an ancient Hindu smut, 76 
Durga Farshad, rebel raja of Sacheiidi, 67 
note, 192, |95. 

Diirgiipur 111 Cannporo, 13 
Durlii, 11 kind of fish 680 
Hiirvodhan the Kauravn, 656 
DGsciia Ganr U ijpvits of lod, 53. 

DiLsie Uniniars, 64 
Jtust-stornis, 23, 571 

Dnapar-yug, the third or brazen age, 76. 
Dvers, their n igcs, 4i0, 093 
Dj seutery, 24, 7 1 1 . 1 2 

E 

Ear noRFD jogis, votaries of St Gorakbnutli, 
493 

East India Company, 370, 978-79 98] sgo-9i, 
418, 451, 452-53, 478, 726, 737, 765, 773, 381, 
794 

East Indian Bailnaj, 8, 144, 148-59, 197, 199, 
204, JI9, 22", 241, 240, 257, 258, 269, 30« 
Ebonj, 996, 68.9 

Eckfiird, Licutenaiit, guns under charge of at 
Cnnrnpoie, 17 1 
Eddies (bhaiir'), 294, 297 

Edinburgh, Duke of, his visit to Cawnpore, 78 
Education, t awiiporc, 78-79 j Gorakhpur, 373 
74, 407, Basil, 668-69 

Ednardc-s, Sir Herbert, joint author of 7 he Life 
of Sir H Lawrence, 913 
Eels face Bam-hdmi. 


Egg-plant See Bamqan 
Eeiet’s I Olid See Bagladah 
Egyptian priests, head dresses of, 644 , sugar, 
see Afisrt 

Ekdinga, Ivnlhans BSjpnts of, 700 
Rhla, small jinglmg uirts, drivers of, 74J 367, 640 
C/oH/17, aname applied to cereals and millets whose 
grain has begun to form, 600 
Eldest sons, to whom and when not marriageable, 
649 

Elephants, domestic, 2', SIS, 618, 674, 749, wild, 
314, 390, 88h, 608, 718 
Elevations See Heights , 

Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, 143, 224 
Elliot, Sir Heiirv, cs, Ins Supplemental Glos^ 
Bitry and ntstorian<! of India, 3 4,64 note, 62 note, 
70 note 203 note, 250-51, 27 1 note, 274-76, 904 
note, 160-01, 96 t, 376 note, 997 note, 412 note, 
494, 436 note, 499 Dole, 486, 617 note, 652 note, 
664, 684 note, 617 note, 633 note, 634, 637 note, 
694, 729 note 

E'liott, Mr C A . C s , 490 note, 431, 672 note 
Elpliinslon®, the Hon Moiinkstiiart, c s his Bis- 
fury of India, 2,8, 362 note, 43l, 633 note, 
670 note 717 iigte 

Einblic mv rohalans See Aonlatree 
Emigration, Gorakhpur, 967 , Basti, 641 
riicampiug-groiinds, Cawnpore, 2i-23, Basti, 669 
Engineers, canal, 8 , district, 8, 307 note, 666' 
railway, 8, 174 

Eiigluiid, trade with, 164, 709, 704, 784 
Enhancements of rent, Cawnpore, 136 , Gorakh- 
pur, 4119, Basil, 688 

Entrenchments at < awnporc, 'Wheeler’s, 166, 167j 
109 171-81 . Havelock’s, 19], 194, 

Eia district 47, b2ii , Gazetteer notice of, 27 note, 
Mfiwa district, 2, 6, 0, 8, 16 note, 22, 49-60 66 ‘ 
note, 163, 227, 208, 956 , branch of Ganges 
canal 16, 19, Gazetteer notice, 365 note, 616 
620, 648 note, G5 1. 7 19 
Europeans and Eurasians, 71, 79 
Evans, Mr. H F , 0 s , liis rent-rate reports, 1,16, 
6(1, 62, 140, 24 (, 264 
Evening primroses, 584 

Ewart, Colonel and Mrs , mnrdeied at Cawnpore, 
182 

Excise Cawnpore, 167-68 , Gorakhpur, 384, 388, 
424 , Basil, 710 

E>pendiiure, public, Cawnpore, 166 , Gorakhpur, 
423 , Basti, 709 

Experimental farm, Cawnpore, 220, 247-48 
Exports and imports, Cawnpore, 143-163 , Go- 
rakhpur, 419, 418, Basil, 696-705 
Ex-proprietary tenants, 408, 084 

E. 

Faotohies, indigo, 14, 106, 216, 25i, 257-68, 927, 
337, 407, 410-20, 464, 484 603, 621: siigai, 926, 
412-13, 464, 467, 487, 603, 636 , cotton, E is't 
India Company’s, 106 

Fn-Hian, Chmese Buddhist pilgrim, 432 note, 609, 
716 note, 718 

Fairs, Cawnpore, 163, 160, Gorakhpur, 421 ; 
Basil 705-06 
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Fai>a'baa,l59,30G,4gS, 531, 666, 669, 674, 700, 728 , 
dislnct, 366, 552, 569, 618, 651, 677, 696, 709, 
703 note, 724, 748 note, 750, 773, 796 , treaty of, 
162; Air Barenscroftflies into liiding near, 109 
F-ikfrs or reliorions mendicants, 67, 357, 622, 
Fdkir-ki-totlu, or the Hermitage, police outpost, 
377, 485-86 
Falcons, 578 

Fallon, Dr, his Hindustani -English dictionary, 
5^9 note 

Fatloir land, Pannpore, 31. 

Fallowing and overcropping, Bnsb, 698. 

Families, leading, Cairnpore, 48 ei aeqq^ Gorakh- 
pur, 400 01, Basil, 672-82 
Famines See Dronghts 
Fareliatta, a quarter of Barlnj, 466 
Fanvgi, FrAnks, a term aometimes appbed by 
natives to Europeans, 179 
Farm, evpenmental, near Cairnpore, J20 
Farmers of revenue, tbeir exactions in Gorakh- 
pur- Basil, 447 48, 72b 

Farmfchabad distnct 2, 5, 6, 11, 47, 69,211,251, 
254-55 , town, 169, 222, 380, 493 note, 708, road 
from Cawnporeto, I67, Gazetteer notice of, 6 1 6 , 
688 note, 690 note, 694, 696 note. 

Faruki Shaikhs, 638 
Fascines for lining interior of wells, 36 
/' Oil (literally “ harvest”), a nanieapplied to fnll- 
grown rice, 60o 

Fash or harvest era of Akhar, 4, 39, 54, 91, 93-94, 
99-101, 107, 121, 392 note, 398, 440 note, 643 
note, 796 note 

Fatehabad-Garantba in Cawnpore, 19, 234 
Fatehganj, the two places so named in Bareli, 
527. 

Fatehgarh, 173, 175, IS", 187, 190, 194, 224 ; 

old Agricnltural Society of, 111 
Fatehpnr district, 2, 4, 6, 11-12, 20, 114, i63, 
1S3 note, 233, 256, 323 note, 679, city, 144-45, 
186, 187 

Fatehpnr ferry (in Ja]man) of Cawnpore, 17. 
Fatehpnr-Kanshanai (in Akbarpnr) cf Cnnn 
pore, 61 

Fateh bahai, Bh(imh6r B5ja of Hoshyarpnr in 
baran, 450-51 

Frtthcr-in-law, a term of abase amongst natives, 
666 

Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, 639 
iauna, Cawnpore, 25-27 , Gorakhpnr, 314-21 , 
Basti 574-80 

Fayrer, Dr Sir J , his TTianafopJnaia, 677. 
Fazlnagar See Eazipnr 
Fennel, 28. 427 

lenwick, Mr, author of the Daulat-i-Bmd, a 
primer on cuUivation, 374 
Fernet, Cawnpore, 17-18 , Gorakhpur and Bas- 
il, see Eiver« 

Feudal system, the European, 278, 669 
Fever, 24, 169, 161, 314, 425, 711, 

Fibres and 6bre-mnnufactures, 700-01, 762, 769, 
784, T<17 

Pida Husain, revenue free holder, Cawnpore, 130 
Fnbie Kuiu, a generil and governor of Akbar’s 
reign, 371, 4 19-40, 449 , 723 771) 773 - 

FicMipur, a lappa of Basil, 656, 723 note, 777 


Fidali Gnngapntra, revenne^free holder In 
Cawnpore, 130 

Fidden, Mrs , a former owner of the Gancshpnr 
domain m Basti, bSO, 765. 

Field-raice, 97 

Fields, nomenclature of different, 699. 

Fur, wild, 335, 58i, hark of, 680, 714. 

Fyi. emigrants to, 641. 

Filkhana-ba/Sr, Cawnnore 88 
Fmch, Mr , a grantee of forest lands and indigo- 
foctor in Gorakh'pur, 287, 521. 

Firewood, caual-bofne and other, 20 , 148-49, 
584, 698 

Eiroz Shah, 52, 54, 56 , rebel prince so named, 
195 

Fiscal history, Cawnpore, 89-91 , Gorakhpur, 
379-80, Basil 667 

Fish fishing and fishenes, Cawnpore, 27, Go 
rakhpor, 318-20, 368 , Basti 579-82, 646 
Fitzgerald, the Messrs , grantees of forest-lands 
m Gorakhpur, 287 

Floods, Cawnpore, 24 , Gorakhpur, 342, Basti, 
603, 608 
Florican, 3I5 

F/oitr-raills on Gahgos canal, Cawnpore, 20; 

Government steam, at Cawnpore, 143 
Flymg-foxes, 316 ' ' 

Fogs, 672 

Food, Cawnpore, 137-SS , Gorakhpur, 368 , 
Basti, 646-47 

Foot-and-mouth disease {khdno), 130, 428, 676 
Forbes the lemcographer, 324 note, 665 , Mr ,T , 
grantee of forest-lands in Basti, 667 
Foreign trade, Mr i uller’s report on (1877-78), 
698 note 

Forests and jungle, Crwnpnrc, 12, 40 , Gorakh- 
pur, 286-91, 390; produce ofj 334-35 
Forest DepiVtiiienf, 288-89, grants, 272 note, 
276-77, 28C-SS, 390, 527, 557 
Forfeitures on arconnt of rebellion, Ciwnpore, 
196, Gorakhpur, 457 68 , Basti, GS2-83, 780 
Fortier and Dubois, Messrs, failnrc of their 
mdigo concem, 107, 108. ' 

Foxes, 67 0 

Fragrant resins (dhUp), 697 
French Agricnltural Societies, il], wator-nnfs 
(jnarron d'eau), 601 , West ludiC'', cmigrints 
to, 367, 641 

Frnits, Gorakhpnr, 337 
Fuel, 140, 4 96, 683, 585-36, 695, 597 
Fnfler, Mr J B, on the trade of Cawnpore, 
147-53 , on the trade hetiveen Basti and 
Nep&l, 698 note 
Funerals, Hindu, 649 

G 

GinAHL*, a clan of sweepers in Jlirzapnr, 634 
Gadiiriya or Garanya caste, 65, 66, 6", 357, 576, 
648, 622. 

Gadh, mythical king of Ghnzipur, 554 ‘ 
Gadlioma caste, 622 633 
Gadt, cushion or throne general term for n 
d\ nasty, principality, or lordship, 4 , n name 
applied to Atith and other prioncs, 13 u, 655 
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G^rplnt vilhpc, 'iTO T 1, GCn, T28. TOG 781. 
cinuiln, I'niiit. onli)os( infiomklipur. ISo, JOD , 
tii.in, 181 !2-iG, 470 l’(h\ars of, 472 
ft kind of ncl, 581 
G i^n. ft clan of ftwccprr':, 534 
Gfttinrmr Hajpms, 4S. 53, CJ, 211, 

GnliTfinil, ft <:rmll niirl in Gorakhpur, 51G, 
tappa, J7n, 513-14, S31, CCS note 
G ihlon in Cawnporc, 08, GO, 198, 201 
Gahloi iJajpiilR, C2, 255, 323, 435, 581, 721 , 
Ivhakrnha C3< 

Gahrvrnria llnn'i*, 353 

Gajailliar (Gailmlliarortho macc-hcarcr), a title 
npplu (1 to statue*: of Vialinn, 735 
n varicti of Uliadui rioe, 322. 

Galen dnniain in Cawnporc, 58 
(^nje^nr, a aarittv of lili nlui nee, 322 
fMij-fjirp, ft nricta of lllimlui nee, 0b9 
Gainer iii Cannporo, 5. 77, 87, '53 54, 205, 032 ' 

G npftti Han, njn of .Napar, C7'J-8n 
Gnipiirm Gorakhpur, 223, .300, 423, 440, 472, 
^435.57 , old jiohce cirelo, 345 
(i iJiita, ft imatiirc of «cicht. 452, 70G 
Gaud ik riaers Great niul I ittl.>, 272, 285 note, 
283 31. 104, oq;, »n0 OJ, .303, 325 note, ISO, 
414, 455. 150, 475-75, 467, 500, 503, 607, 512, 
515, 519 531, 533,505 40, 051 
Gamt/it, i eriip-<lcvoiiniic insect, 503 
G'linjai, ftaaneta of Ithadiii nee, 589 
(tiindiiri or qdn lar, ft frapralil praai, 37, 75, 045. 
GntU'-ha, tlie tlephanl heidcd ron of bhira 
and l!hai\<ini. 511, 522, 552, 055 
Ganc'h-da'-, jirior of '-oh infie, 545 
Ganc'-lipnr in Ra^fti, 5*9-80, 705.753 55 788 89 , I 
lappa, 555, 785, 787-!;8 1 

Gaiipa Bai, revenue-free holder in Caivnporo, 
Uo 

Ganpildits temple, Bift<'>r. 217. 

Ganpadh ir, huilder o modern Mukt iJcvi 
ftniplc at Mu*- ma*'/ 

(’OtiQam ov ginqtim qinqhain 

mixture of count her Gcncnl, his>.c44 
Gnnpa-prashad I’niidr , c b , Ccilkctui mkhpur, 
352 notc 

Ganpapiir in Ce’intlntal Surioj, 8-11,555 
Gnnpc*: c-inal,578 

22 1, .'J7, 2 'f Isl nil, 172-73 
Gaimcc-l’nndi 3ta--rs , ptirehase Nniafpnrh indigo- 
Ganpcp river, i9 , Mrs , i75, 180 uoil, Mr, iiias- 
in Giiiniiorc iiMiiiore, 187 
707, 716, 783 rantato, 541 
Gaiiprf, a ■:inall Ic'f/nfr, ii term apjilicd in old Go- 
Ganp robhir^ 0^11 to the lourtli, the iiiliiiu' or 
>89 517, CC(,tl IS*-, C3J 

Gaiiproh in CA\\"'’'jtil,p(iTjuwat,behri,tjhardt>ilri'), 
Ga>i(ur or paiin>> <05 

Ganja, a kind o 280, 474, 482, 438, 490, 493, 502, 
dtooction froi2i 'l’»7. 791-02, 730 , iindcliissifiLii- 
Ganjifa, phyiiip'a III pargana auiekb, Caiinporc 
Gntijhatsar, a an 

Gniiakanin or •• t S , c s , his note on castes, 433 
> f the Clinniaroie ; his Mathura ileiuoir, 018 
Gaorn or Gniira,^ 

Gar, a reservoir See Freneh West Indies 
G.irab Dto Clui*, 582 -bj 

i 
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Garniilha See Falohahad-Gnrunthn. 
tiftrdcns, canal Irnpalion of, 18, 19 
Garden prodnec, Goraklijnir, 310 
Gardhi Sinph, Bhars expelled from pargnna 
Uasti hj , 577, 721 

Girchla rnci, Basti, GG5-CC, 762, 754, 773 
Giirij, ft clan of the Sarwariya Brahmans, CIC. 
Garpaj Deo Clmudcl, 55. 

Garb Gajni, 67 

Gftihti, a Ncpilese Inll-tnho, 302 
Oarhiliil, 518, 572 
Garhwana TlmrGs, 358. 

Garlic, 337 , 545, 716. 

G iniulii or Gurhmi tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
295.470 

Garrison at Cawnporc, 225 , ut Gorakhpur, 492 
Garuin, rust hliplll, 508 

n bed prow 11 with hctcl-Mncs, 37 
Gatliiii-plnil or the Ghugra, .103, 415, 417,610 
515 

Gatihiin or qnend, lands immediately surroniid- 
inp \ illapL honu -lead, 15, 331, 559-50, 698, 
nnd pnrgana articles in Cawnporc uud Basti 
notices 

Grtiili ir Shnhi rupees, 703 
Ganiir, a clan of tlic Ualwiis, 530. 

(iniir of Bcnpal, 487 

Ginr Kijpnts, 50 , 67-53. 193, 201, 487 , BrMi- 
Ilian*, 151, 187,516 , BhOiuh&re, 352, Kindds, 
521 , Kajaths, 513 

Ganra, 'iihnrb of Barlinj, 292, 310, 361, 423, 
451. 455, 487 , 5.32 1 village in pargaiia Iliiveh 
of Gorakhpur, 5o3 ; .1 mirt in Basil, sec 
Gnora 

Guirakhslipur or Cowherds town, a Brahmam- 
cil derivation of the name Gorikbpur, 428 
Gftiirpanj in Gorakhpur, SOO 
Gann, a fcrr> in Cawnporc, 17 , a small mart 
in Gorakhpur, 543 

Gaiiri-Slmnkar, a statuo of Mahadco and Par- 
vnti, 644 

Gnnrna, a vanct} of Aghani nee, 324, 590. 
Guilt ini, Kiijputs, 54, GO, 362-53, 355, 617, 664, 
579-80, 721-22, 705, 780 , Brahmans, 351, 

cr.-ic 

'■v'vGinia, a name of Buddha, 429. 

GiibiGri u rhmaiis, 352 ^ 

555 77 I, 775 nan, lappa of Gorakhpur, 282, 


UwnI iXais, C3B 
(mi dfj, a cowherd 55 
Gwuliar 49,192, 208,0 contini r- 
is de felted at Cawnporc, ISJ, l' Kanauj, 
Gwaliori iNftib, 616 
Gwalloli of I awiiporc, 70, 88 

Gjfiii biugh of Jihunpur, honorary magistrate 
7, 59 * 


Gyas Deo Chaudel, a legendary Line of 
Kiuiauj, 53 ^ 


H. 


HAniT4Tioxs Cawnporc, 74, 76 , Gorakhpur. 

347, 358 , Bnsti, 041-42 ‘ 

llal.itb nnd customs. 77, 244 (.Muslim fashion 
of fastening the tunie), 367, Ci8-6u 
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Jlalt-i-dam, ret'Tjflon of breath, 25i. 

JJafizpnr Tillage Car-npore, 23J. 

Ilaani nrer, Ba=t!, 744, 7 CO 
Hibs. a Dime fThich JBacbanan bsstorrs on the 
Par£‘-j brook, 74? 

ITaiknmari, v.ife of ilajynr Bhat, 517. 
Hsibtonn®, 2 .?, SJ8-23, 573 
Hain^ar in B isti, 781. 

Bajarf, a clan of the Earvrala, C32. 

Bajipar m Car-npore, 3 note 
Hajjaj bin Tusnf, a prince of Menopotamia, 
Ct*. 

Uojjajt Shaikh?, 16, 

Hajjam or barber C3=fe, G5, 357, 622, 630, 648. 
Hakim, native physicians, 4i8 
Hakk pahrdwa and chhoii, dednctionr made 
from a money-loan, at the time of lending, by 
the lendePi c-OS. 

//fl/ or har. Pee Plongh 
Halalkhor or "eater of laTrfnl things” See 
Khdkrob 

Halaur village, Basti, 793 ; tappa, 556, 790, 
794 

Halhandi or plongh tenures, 686-87, 

Jlalepnr in Cawnpore, 48 

11 ilkdbandi or Tillage echools, 78-79, 374-75, 

658-50. 

HalHpnr bridge, Catvnpore, 10. 

Ball, Dr. Fitz Ed«vard, 372 note, 505, 

BaLsev, .Mr W S, c.s, 75, 13i note, 139-40, 
22l' 833. 491 

Balscyganj at Gorakhpur, 491, 495. 

JJalufcii, a fl=hing-rtKl and line, 581. 

Ilalv Bi caste, 65, 357, 022, 030, 742 note 
Hah’-akhsnd or Haliva-Lhaodiva distnbufary, 
Gances Canal, 18 , 208 

Hamilton, Hr. C , grantee of forest lands in 
Eisti, 507 , F B~, author of HatCem India 
Knehauau 

Jlammdl Qit , porter or sedan-bearer), the Bom- 
bay servant so c-slled, 631. 

Jlamir the Gahlot, 63 

Bamirpnr, district, 2, 63, 152, 204, 233, 354, 
621 , totrn, 18, 4], 219, 234. 

Hannay, ilajor, Oadh Governor of South Go- 
ral hpur, 445, « 4 &- 5 <i, 726 
Honsakshetra (t < , GosSeld) or Hansatirtha, 
an old name of Kudarpur, 429 note, 529. 
fjami, n kind of fish. 560 
Jlan*Tdj, a variety of Aghani ncc, 590 ^ 

Honumao, the divine monhey ally of Boma, 

371 , 1 

Hanuman Kalwar, founder of a temple at Gola, 

4B4 

Baijum^ngan] m Easti, 515. 706, 776. 
Jlanniiunpnr in Basti, 757. 

JJ ir or harha, the outermost lands of the vulagc, 
05 See also Bar/id 

Bar r^Il Kurmi of Bain In Cairupore, 265 
llara Hajput', 762 

Hard or liarra tree, 335-36, 5S2, 600 ^ 

Ilaraia village, Basti, 565, 568 note, 569, 6< I, 
668, 660, 705, 736, 763, 766 , tahnl, 555, 568 
note, 569, 591-92, 612, GtO-41, 766, 790, 795. 
Harbans, raja of h^agar, 660 


Harlnli^, a vanety of Aghani nee, 324, 690. 
flardeo Sen, raja of ilajhauH, 517- 
Hardhan Singh, "Inrafaardar” of Bhaura in 
Ca-wnpo'e, 104 

Hardi tappa. Bash 555, 557, 752, forest grant 
of, sometimes called the Bash forest grant, 
557, 753 note; Hardi m Balhs, 519. 

Hardia Mnraos, 63C. 

Hardoi di‘tnct, 211, 619 
Hardwar m Saharanpur, 530, 755. 

Hardrrare, 702, 702, 769 
Hares, 25, 576 

Bargovind Singh, rebellious landholder of 
Menhdaival, a forfeited rebel, 632-S3, 784 " 
Han, a clan of svreepers, 634 
Banana, 26, 

Haridnth, a breed of cattle, tb 
Hanharpnr in Basti, 64t, 677, 571, 760, 78). 
Baniapur, a market-nliage of Gorakhpur 549. 
Haris, the beam of a plongh, 592 
Harkishan Singh, leader of the rebel forces 
defeated at ilairna, 457. 

Harness roannlactare, Cavmpore, i43 
Hnrnn in Cavrnpore, 12 

Harpal KnniTan, Dnihin, present representative 
of the GopSlpur raja?, 453-84, 489, 

Harpoon, fishing b.v, see Bdnta 
Harpur in Dbiimiiar (Goiakbpnr), an early 
seat of the Bbninbars, 433 34 
Harpnr in Magtiar (GoraLbpnr), a small market- 
village, 515, 

Harsingar shrub, 27, 330, 584 
Harcingh Deo the CbandeJ, 55 56, 

Hars-nshpur in Cavmpore, 56 
Harsadha or paebela, a holt vrbich firms part 
of the Bash plough, 592 
Hartdl, yelloiv arsenic or orpiment See Arsenic 
Harwaha, a ploughman, 4u2, 690 
Hasan, bee Imams 
Ha^anpur lagoon, Bssti, 754 
Iia=anpur-Magbar bee Maghar pargana 
Hasnapur in Oawnpore, 3 

Hasltgaria, the " elephant’s ditch," at Eapila, 
7'6-l9. 

Hantinapnr, 517, 619 

Hastings, Mr , a grantee of forest-lanls in G> 
rakhpur, 287 

nastisanda See Hathnara. 

Hasua, a sickle, 660 

Bata, Village in Shahjahanpnr of G'>rakhpnr, 
272, 3i)9, 374, 376-77, 499-50Uj tah-il 272, 
276,291,412,499-500 , village m Dlinnaparof 
Gorakhpur, 48< ; tappa of Ba=tL, 555, 741 
Haiti bee cnbit 

Hatha, a vooden shovel used in field irrigation, 
341, 594 

Hatheliya Knmhars, 635 
Hatbra- m Aligarh, 215, 

Hathsara or Haiii^aiida in Ea«ti 794. 

Hathvra estate in Gorakhpur, 517. 

Hati or San=ar Singh of Ananla, 673 
Hataldl See Loci -up 

Haveli, a tappa of pnrgana Ilavcli in Gontlh- 
pnr, 279, 500 „ a tappa of pargana Bhaua- 
parinsamc district, 279, 470 ; of pargana 
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Siillum Jiibni in Fiinp iliRtrict, 2R0, 517 , of 
pnrfmim Anoli in •-nnip ili'^tnct, 281, 4G1 ; of 
pHrpnim Dlinnipnr in '-nine ili'-trict, 281, 
4811; of piirunin ('llillupir in cnnic (liptricl, 
281. ■|■G , of jmrpnna Snlcinpnr in 'nniuilis- 
trii'f, 2h2, 531 , of pnrgniia lln^ti in Unbti, 
r.5 .. 752 

llnicli- \bntlli npnrpninof I'nir-abad, Ci8 , nti 
'iiicK 111 district ((/ii'f/ir,) 554 
HumH or Ilnvi li-Gomklipnt pnrpnnn,273, 27C- 
sn, 288. 2'U 2n4-')C, 3'i5, (14, 322, 329, 355, 
.31.0, 3!)’. .399, 403 410, 503 05 
Ilnbcli-Nn^nr or Nnpnr, n tnppa of Ilnsti, 555, 
765. 

lIn^cli. Foiitli, n tnppn of itaiti, 555, 77.3 
lln\cliick, Gcncriil .Sir Henn, his ndtance info 
Cinmporc 185, 168-'>.3, 240 
linvilotk Alhti. Sir llciir^, Ilnrt , 183 
IlnMnspnr firn , Cun npnro, 1 7 
IIn\ olniiB IliijpntP of tlio liallin district, 519. 
Harnri Dnnis, 5.0 

llnrriit Mut dm, lonih of, nt Miiwnr, 251 
linzrnt S S 'Abd ur llnsul, the f iiiit of llnlaur, 
703 nolo 

Ilnzur, ‘snilr, or licndqunrtcrfi (nbsil, Gornlcli- 
pnr, 272 

Ho ul.onnFtnblO'!, 88, 377, f GO 
Ilcberdc ii, Afr , rniln-nj ciipinccrR under nt Ficgc 
Ilf Caw npnro, (74 

Ilcigbts, C innporc, 8 11 , Gornkbpnr, 284 , 
llnsll, 655 

Hill, n cinn of sneopors, 357, 034 
Hemp, oiilttrnttd, .’7, 28, 513, 5h8 , wild, 427, 
54'<, 033, 701 note , matting, 540. 

//rnt/n, a bnrrow, 598 
Heiiim 4.'f. 

Henvo, Mr , c 0 , Ids report on Hie fninino of 
180* 03, 002 
Herklots, Dr , 033 
He rodutus, 561 note 
lletinipur in Gornkbpnr, 300, 31 1, 530 
Hide, (ddl'nplisli mcnaiircof area socidlcd, 534 
Hides, 142-43, 146-40, 150 01, 359, 418, 640, 4CG, 
702, 709 , bide curing, O'jn, 

Higblnnders, 78tli, arm c at Cawnporc under Sir 
11 Harclock, lfc9 
nijrfth ciFti, 367 

Hdl, Mr .S A , Meteorological Keporter fortlio 
N-\V r, 572 

Tlillerpdon, Mr,CB, ^^ngl8tmtc of Cawnporo 
(luring niutinj , 105-08 
fhita, HfIi fio called, .319 
Hinifilnin, the, ICI, 283, 313 note, 473,482,517, 

6 (8,557-63,672,078, Cl8, 092, 710, 744, 700. 
Hinifivnli, anccRtrcss of the Clinndels, 62. 
Hnninat Bnlntdiir Gopdin, 4,120, 268 
IHndi InngUHgo, 78,372, 374, 624, 057 
Hindu population, Cannpore, 43-09; Gorakh- 
pur, 361-05 , Dasti, 014-38. 

Hindu reliploiiB buildings, 70, 309-70, 042 
Hindu PanUieon, Moor’s, 217 iioto 
Hindu biiigb, rdjn of Snehendi, 50,01, 220,263 
Hinduism, Uawiiporc, 71 , Gorakhpur, 370 , 
Basil, 061 

Hmdfipnt, ruja of Shifirfiipur, 64. 


Ilindfictan, 015, 701 

Hir, a lappa of Basil, ISO, 741. 

Ilira Baiii3a, rovenne free holder ill Cawn* 
pore, 130 • Hirn Singh Cliiradcl, 66 
//frd/iKfv See Copperas 
Hirdninn, a qiiiirtcrof Sliiuli town, 202, 
Hlrnnin\ntl, nn nneient name of the Little 
Gnndak or lliraiiii river, 609 
Hirdc Singh Clinndcl, 66 
Uiriia wnler-coiirsc, n feeder of the Little 
Gnndak 503, 648, 

Hissfir hulls, ,317 , mniF, 576 
lIiBtorv Cnunporc, 102 95; Gorakhpur, 428- 
68 ; Basil, 716-30 

Hiial Slnpli, rnjn of Sntfisf, 437, 441-41. 
llohirt, .Mr K T , o s , tlie principal nntlionty 
on iiifaiitieidc in the N -W P 88, 002-04 
Holdings, n\empo size nf, Basil, C8f 
Hob fcstiMil, 151. 203 240, 240, 063-64 
Honey. 589, 4SS, 680, 600. 

Honornra .Magistrates, 7,560 
Hooper, Mr T,c b, Ins note on drugs from 
Nepfilefio lulls, 701 
Ilorcl Don the Cliainnrpniir. 00, 

Horns, trade in, .3 4, 4 18, 679, 701, 709 
Horse Artillery Biizar, police outpost, Cawn- 
pnre, 88 

Horse-rnilisli tree See Samjna, 

Horses 20, 153, ^60, 317, 674, plonglung with, 

*2 

Hoiisc-hrenkinp or bnrplar^, 87, 378, 001 
lloint’inlJ I) nnli, ninpnzincso named, 771 note, 
House t IX low ns, 165 60, 423, 709 
llnKhn, native huhblc-hubblc or tobacc(J-pipc, 
047 

Iluniajun, emperor, 439, 

Ilundt, hills of exchange, stamps on, 169, 424, 

“10 

IIuBain See Imam, 

Hus nil, king of .laiinpur, 204 note 
Uwen Tlisaog, Chinese pilgrim, 243, 429, 432, 
009-10, 612, (19 
Iljdropliobia in jackals, 670. 

Hjrciitts, 570. 

I 

Imifiii'M KiiXn Lon defeats Uusain, kingof 
.laiinpur, 204 note, 

Ihri'diini, king of Jaunpnr, alias SuUdnIbruliim 
bliatkl, 260-61 
Ice manufacture, 224, 673. 

'tdydh, buddings used tor ATusalmdn worship 
during the ’I'd and other festivals, 220, 643, 
Idiots See Insnnes 

Idrdkpur, a tappa uf Gorakhpur, 281, 641. 
llidtn Pdndo nt Gorakhpnr, 496 
Ikrdri watercourso, Basti, 743, 790-91 
Jkslndku, founder of Ajiidhya, 618, 620 
llnlidbddi Mnrdos. 036 

Ildhi liakhsh Khan of Niindor in Basti, a rebel. 
682 ’ 
’Ildha, a domain or jurisdiction, 49 , a term 
bestowed in Gorakhpur-Basti on the circles 
into which, for purposes of thieving and beg- 
ging, the Dorns divide the country 
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Jlmdf-sdhi, a vatiefy of brick, 609 
Imdmbdra, a Mu'ialtnftn shnne sncred to the 
Imdras, 64S , imarabara at Gorakhpur, 491-92, 
d.'mam attached to, 398, 400 , imainbara at 
Latli, 612, 

In Sni!., Hasan and Huaain the, 492, 631, 639 
Imperial post-offices, see Post-offices 
Liiperia! Gazefiser, Mr Tupp’a articles for, 
220 note 411, 678, 613 
Impetigo, r 1 1 

Imports and e^tports of Cawnpore, 143-63, of 
Gorakhpur, 41 S- 1 8 , of Basti, 696-705 
Indwar laeoon, Basti, 790.' 

Ineeiise, 697 noie 

Inonme tax, Cawnpore, 167, Gorakhpur, 424, 
Basti, 709 

Indardairwan Mai, son of Mayynr Bhac, 6i7, 
Indarjir, rdja of Shiurajpur, 54, 65 
Indian Associntion at Calcutta, the, 225 
Indian-corn See Maize 
Indigenous schools, 78, 374, 668-59 
ludmestion, 3i6, 711 

Indigo, 27, 28, 39, 97 98, 108-10, 164, -2 ’8, 238, 
327 82, 334, 420, 477,4513, 539, 588, 691, 697, 
704, 735, 764 , seed, 143, 145, 162-63, 226 
* Indra, God of Thunder, 6U5-UG, 66 1 
Imlrayumna, raja, fouudet of the Jagannath 
teiilples, 771 

Jndrukh ferry, Cawnpore, 17 
Indupur or liidopur, a lappa of Gorakhpur, 28i, 
,641 

Infanticide, female, t e .murder of girl-children, 
Cawnpore, 88, Goiakhpnr, 349 50, Basti, 

' 613, 661 66, Act, see Acts 
Infantry, Bengal, 163-66, 169, 173, 191-92, 456 , 

< British, 2 8 note, 219, 226, 454 
lufirraitKs (bodily) of the population, as re- 
corded by the census of 1872, Cawnpore, 46 , 
Gorakhpur, 360, Basti, 618 
Inflammation of the lungs, 7il 
Innkeepers 7+, 640, 

Inoculation bee hmall-pox 
Insanes, 46, 350, 613 

Inspectors of bchools, see schools 5 of police, see 
Police 

Interest See Loans. 

Intiriopers," 3?u, 419 
IntoMcalinir drugs, fees on sale of, 1 58 
Intwa village, 670-7 1, 660, 746, 767 
Iodide of mercury, externally applied in cases 
of goitre, 740 
, ’Irdk, Mesopotamia, 638. 

’Iraki Shaikhs, 4h6. 613, 638 
Irdni or Iranian Mughals, 639, 

Iravali, the cloud elephant of India, 661 ; old 
uame of the Bapti, 16 , 242 
Iiawaddy river in Barhma, 661 
Iron, imported, 149, 162, 154, 468,700, 703, 
716, 736, 756. 767, 762, 769, 784 f vessels, 
164 , sulphate of, see Copperas 
Irrigation, Cawnpore, 33- 17 , Gorakhpur, 30G, 
33a, 338-41 , Basil, 594-96 
Jrsal or Kisdl Singh, ra)a of Slnurijpur, 52, 
54, 66 

’IrsUad ’Ah, nfizir of Cawnpore, 83-84, 


Irvine, Mr. W , r b . 398, 

Tsan river, Cawnporo, II 17, 22, ' 11-19; f„rfc 
(dud'i) hetneen Gmigeo and 1 1-14 
Ishvurudtva, an anciint Idol of ICapi/a, 719 
Isliini ‘■ee Mnhainniadanisni 
Islam Klidn or Mulmmmiid Salini, the renegade 
rijnof Majlianli See Bodd/i Mnl 
Isiat‘1 children of, a name assumed by the 
Afghans, 618 

Isn Ihirtab or Ishwnri Prntap, cliicf of Pid- 
.raona, 399, 457, 6oj 
Italy 658 

Itarra in I'awnpore, 238. 

Itniya in Basil 352 

Itnya m Gorakhpur, 603, 605. 

Iteli domain in Cnunpore 69 
I'timad Khfin, Khnnja Saiiii (Pbul Mahk), 
builds a castle at Kbwuja r’lihl, 2i9 
Ptimndnngar, the offlcul name of Ivhwaja 
Plihl tb 

Ivorj, 418 , 

Tzar, trousers worn by viornen, 643 

J 

J 

Jack-fruit, 247 336 

Jackal-killer {a^ydrmdnon) a nicknamo ap- 
plied to Bniihaks, Mnsihnrs, and perhaps lo 
other low castes, 301, 727 
Jackals, 676 

Jacobi, Mrs , bears terms from the Nana to 
the Cawnpore entreocliinout 180 
Jodon Bftjpiits, 48, 88, 651 n te 
Jadicdr or mrhUt, a drug, perhaps a kind of 
ntonite 701 
Jft’fiir ’All Khan, 70, 

JaTar Begsm Mnsarnmitt, 109 
Ja’Ira baziir at Gorakhpur, 495 
Jaganbansis of Ghdtampur in Cawnporo, 47-48, 
130, 236 259 

Jagannath in Drjsa, 365 770 
Jaganndthpnr, a tappa of Basti, 565 778 
JaKiui-parBhud Avnstlii ancestor of the Jiignu- 
baiisi BraiimaiiS, 47 
Jag at lagoon, Basti, 754 
Jagatpur bridge and Great Trigonometrical 
Survev bench mark, 11 
Jagatrnj Kiinnan rani of Amorim, ®82 
Jagat bingh, Aliir, of MaUsa m Cawnporo, 
l i9 , or JagdO", Jfaj nth, first rujn of Amor- 
ha 442, 631,721, 137 , ''arnct, of Bfinsi G76 

Jagdeo or Jagatjot, chief of the Gautanis, 
679-81 722. 

Jngdcspnr or JagdUpur m Gorakhpur 311 , 

In Basti 641 

Jagdbar, first r&ja of Satlisi, 436, 07 > 

Jagfr, a large g mot of rcvomic-frcc land 99, 
107, 126-27, 253-269 , the Pindari, m Go- 
rakiipnr, 39s, and in Basti, 766 
Jdyirddr, the holder oi a jfiglr, 127, 229, 233, 
*2b9 

Jagmohan Das, his temple at Barhalgauj, 467. 
jutiya, a sacrifice, 4, 163 
Jalifinabad of Kora 47, 234 
Jdhiugir, emperor, 64, 73, 440, 442 
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onhSngTra'bad lagoon, Cnwnpore, 12, 234 
Jaiclinnd Riitbor, last Hindu king of Kanauj, 
67, 62 

Jni Indnrgir Gosiiin, claimant to the Sikandra 
domain, 26 27, I S6 

Jai Singh, first rSja of iMnghar or JSSnai, 436, 
515, 672, 721, 795, first rfija of Amher or 
Jaipur, 776 note 
Jnidbaran, raja of Bans!, 673 
Jail, district, Cairnpore, 79-Sl j Gorakhpur,. 

378 , Ba>=ti, 673, 666 
Jam temples, 611, 622 , 634 
Jams or Jamas, 64,431, 605,611, 622-23, 664, 
691, 720 

Jaipratap, rSja of Nngar, 6S0 
Jaipur in Bfijputana, 434, 440, 677, 704, 776 
Jaisivar, a tribe of Rfijputs, 48, 617 , of Bani- 
yas, 620 , an inferior caste, 367, 622 
Jaisuira Bharbhunjns, 624 , Kabdrs, 626, 
631 , Pasfs, 637 , Tells, 638, 

Jnit tree, 682, 684 
JSjak or Jdchak caste, 622 
Jfijhoti in Bundelkhand, 4 
Jfi]hotiya Brjihmniis, 47 

Jajmau, castle and village, Caivnpore, 4, 13, 
17, 220, 210; or Caivnpore, pargana and 
tahsil, 2-4, 6, 43, 48, 61, 99, l29, i02, 239, 
241-4 6, 259 

Jalaun district, 2, 49, 203 note, 227. 

Jale'Wr, 467. 

Jalkaphur, a kind of fish, 319 
'Jalotsarg, the ceremony of wedding a well to 
an image, 595 

Jama’, the Goremment land-revenne, 380 
Jama’bandi, the rent-roll of a village, 108, 
136 137 

Jamadngni, of the race of Bhngu, 646 
Jamad-nl-awwal, a Musalman month, 153, 249 
Jamaica, emigrants to, 367, 641 
Jdman oi pbarend tree, 40, 334-35, 682-83, 
686 

Jatraniya Baniyds, 64 

Jameson, Dr , potable waters of Cawnpore 
eaaimined by, 222 

Jami Masjid, or chief mosque at Cawnpore, 
220 , at Gorakhpur, 443 
Jammat, the wooden frame of the well, 696 
Jamvait, a breed of cattle, 26 
Tamohana in Basti, 796 
Jampnri, the Hades of the Hindus, 649 
Jamuar lagoon, Gorakhpur, 604 
Jamund Prashdd’s Press, Cawnpore, 225 
Jamwdr nver, 562, 664, 667, 676 note, 610, 
721, 744 47, 761 

Jan ’Ah, a dishonest revenue official of Cawn- 
pore, 102, Jan Muhammad of 56th l^atire 
infantry, 165 

Janaka, king of ilithila and father of Sfta, 
463, 544, 766 

Jauikpnr in Mnzaffarpur, 644 
Janam, a kind of fish, 580. 

Janamashtami festival, the, 421, 653. 

J aneo, the sacred thread of the twice-hom 
castes (Brahmans, Rajputs, and Vaisyas), ' 
357, 6ai note. 


Janewa,.D, field which, having already borne a 
crop in spring, is again soira for the autnmn 
harvest of the same year, 699. 

Jang Bahadur, Maharajd Sir, o cn , of Nepal, 
457, 697 , Singh, last rfija of Amorha, 
682 

Jangal Bnridi in Gorablipnr, forest lands colo- 
nized withTharus, 386, 601, 602 note, 604 
Jdngha, the stilt of a plough, 583, 592 
Jdnki or Sita, wife of Rama See Sitd. 
Janki-dds, prior of Sohanfig, 545 
Janwdr hdjpnts, 48, 63 

Jap, the repetition of a god’s name, 72 note,. 
771 

Jdpn, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 3G2 
Jarahar, a clan of the Murfios, 636. 

Jarha Lodhas, 49, 268 

Jarhan, jarhanty or cold-weather nee See 
Aqhant 

Jartb, a measure of length, 422, 7o7 
Jasa Singh, a captain of rebel musketeers, 186. 
Jnsoia lagoon, Basti, 754 
Jdsu See Jei 

Jaswal, a market village in Gorakhpnr, 603 , in 
Basil, 677. 

Jaswantpnr in Gorakhpnr, 484 
Jat caste, 367, 622 

Jatb, upright pestle of sugar mill, 336, 412 
Jau or barley-corn, a measure of length, 165, 
Jauchnt, a mixed crop of barley and gram, 687.. 
Jauktrdi, a mixed crop of barley and small 
purple peas, 323 note 

Janopur oity, 144-45, 252, 489, note, district, 
102, 276, 620, 625, 697, 7o4, kings of, 204 
note, 261 note, 262, 434, 438-39, 722 
Jannpuri Bamyds, 620 , Telis, 638 
Jet orjdiu, a variety of Bbadm nee, 6S9 
Jenkins, Gaptam, reinforces No 4 Barrack at 
Cawnpore, 174 

Jeora Nawdbganj village, Cawnpore, 24, 43, 
7'*, 88-89, 160, 166,.I69-70, 175-, l90, 217,220, 
222, 226, 241, 24 7-48 

Jesuit’s nuts, name given at Vemce to tbe- 
wnter-caltrop, 601 
Jetans Kahars, 631 

Jetb, Hindu ittontb corresponding to May- 
Jnne See paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Fairs, passim 

Jew of .^eppo, a, becomes a llnsalmdn of Jla- 
knnpnr, 260 

Jexcan, form of birt tenure, 396, 670. 

Jewish decalogue, resemblance of the Sddfc 
commaudments to 73 
Jhdbargdon fen villages in Cawnpore, H 
Jhagru Tiwari'of Rdjgarh in Gorakhpur, 483 
Jhakaratu tank at Kahaon, 506 
Jbdll, a vanety of Bbadui rice. 322, 589. 

Jhalia, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 4c;5 
Jhama Shaikh See Makhdum Jahdua 
Jhamatya sect, 67, 239. 

Jhdnkh, a fallow buck or male chiial, 315. 
Jhankfil-Gdogi or Jbaukaul-Gdngitikar, a tappa 
of Gorakhpur, 280, 537 
Jhausi division, 157 
Jhapatiya-ghdt m Gorakhpnr, 464 
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JIdta, scruTjwood, jimgle biisbes, 69 
Jharabi nver, Gorakhpur, 2oe, 831, 638, 647 
Jhariii, rice-seed ivhich to cause its germina- 
tion h IS been steeped in water, 600 
Jharberi plant, 684 

Jharkandi Mahadeo temple, in Haveli of Go- 
rakhpnr, 603 , in Saletnpur of same distnct, 
645 

Jlinrna m Basti, 670 

Jharri, Jharrei or Piras nver, 201, 296, 473, 
601, 660 

Jhnssith, a clan of Nats, 636. _ \ 

Jhau fcee Tamansk 
Jhigana tree, 682-83. 

Jhlt bee Lakes and lagoons, 

J h\nga, a kind of prawn, 819 
Jh%-nyuri OT jhikhari, a sbriniping-net, 390, 681 
Jhmibak villaae and railway station, 20, 22, 
69, 927, 246, 253 64, 

Jignan village, 706, 767 

Jij'it or Jijliat Chandrabans, an ancient raja, 
4, 62, 240. 262 

Jingellj, the South Indian name nfgesamnm, 7 v 
Jita, borrowing cattle for agricultural pro- 
cesses, 134 

Jiwa Ham-das, prior of Sohan^, 545 
Joc.r millet, 27, 28 32, 37, 39, 138, 246, 687, 
691, 704 , pace of, 139 411, C07, 694 
Joddhraj biugh, rnjii grantor of a birt bold- 
ine in Gorakhpur, 306 

Jodhpur or Marwar in ttfijputana, 704 , mohfirfija 
of 220 

Jognirids temple Bithdr, 217 
Jogi sect, 165, 629, 664 , Jogi Patwas, 637 
.Togithsini, a suhilirisioii of the 1 hdru caste, 358. 
Jiigiaj the C'haiidel, 67 

John, king of England, 722, St , church of at 
Cin'iipore, 220 
.lokaila lagoon, Basti, 764 
^ora, full dress, 644 
Joseph desceudauts of See YuE,n.fzai 
Jotlia, thongs used m harnessing the yoke to 
the bullocks, 593 
Jotisln Brfihnians, C22 
Jva, the yoke of a plough, 692 93 
Judges, district and sessions 2S3, 492, 666, 
small cause court, 7 , snbordinate (prmcipal 
sadr amins), 6-7, 282 331 

Judicial expenditure, Gorasbpur, 426; Basti, 
711 

Jugiln, a clan of Nats, 636 
Jug'ira, ‘ the hero of the age,” a statue at 
Khukbuudu 611 
Juhi rill ige, 23, 220, 246 

Jujube tree cultivated, 6S2, wild, 682, 584, 600 
Jubvlia caste, 367, 36S, 576, b2I-_>2, 76 3 
Juben, M Stanislas, bis translation of Hwen 
Tbsaug’s trai els, 720 note 
Jnmna or Jamca river, 1, 17, 25, 49, 68, 96, 
142, 196, 203, 236 705 
.Jungle Sec Forest, waste lands 
Jungle cock, 316 

Jungle-grants See Forest-grants 
Jutiiha or counteifcit, a division Sarwariya 
Bi^hmans, 353, 616 


J ute sacks, 701 

JwalaPnrshud, rebel brigadier, 185-86, 194. 
K 


IvrfnAH soi], 16, 205,233 ' 

Kabi Ijdi, Hindu poet laureate;, 203 note, 
Kabirdj, natne physicians, 7I3 
Kabir, St, 71-74, 366, 371 643, 653, 70G, 7"3 
note, 770-72 , bhalkh, of Kai nnj, 706 note 
TvabJrpauthfs or followers of Kabir, 654, 

JT/zifa, potter’s ch}, 716 
Kabra a tappa <.f Basti 656, 778 
KabuHyni, the counterpart of a lease, 447. 
Eacha (or unbrickcd) wells 16, 35, (or local) 
bigbos, 156 , (or one plough) cultivator, 593 , 
(or siin-dricd) bncks, 609 
Kachdui water-course la Qorakbpur, 182. 
Kachdr or Kachhar, lowlands liable to inunda- 
tion from the rivers which they skirt, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 24, 36,41, 11b, 205,243, 246, 285, 481, 
603 660 

Kacbhaurd Rajputs, 48 

Kdcbbi or market-gardening caste, 31,66-67, 132, 
2lb, 222 , absence of, m Basti, 623 
Kachhidnn, market gardens or vegetnbic-flchls 
(so called because tilled chiefly by the Kachhi 
caste), 246 

Kncbhwaba RajpQts, 48-49, 209, 363, 440, 44!] , 
Muraos, 636 

Kachhwdhdgnrb in .Talann, 49. 

Kachia, a market-village in Basti, 766 
Kaclila or strychnine tree, 682, 584 
Knchndr tree, 682 
Eachiia a kind «f net, 681 
KacUude or Kuchuwar, tappa of Gorakhpur, 
282, 462, 581, 634 

Kachwdosi, a measure of area, 165 ' 

KoJani, a pace, 422 note 
Kudit Bakbsh the Pinddri, 398, 76G, 788 
Kahaon in Gorakhpur, the site of an nuciciit 
stone cohiran, 442, 605, 610, 634 
Kahar caste, 27. 367, 680, 601, 622, 631, 648 
Kalianlij a, a clan of gardeners, 635 
Kaiiidha in Cawiiporc 18, 

Kaiiijan or Ifaiujri in Cawnporc 8B-89. 
Kninswnt or Knuliwan Pabis G37 
Eaiphu), a bark used as a drug, 700 
Ivziith tree, 682, 684 
K'lilra, a \ariety of Aghani nee, 690 
K ijaun bridge, 8 , 

Kak'ideom Cawiipore, ji seat of the Cbandcb, 
23, 66, 214 

Eaknijkor in Gorakhpur, bbukuls of, 484 
Kdkuu Bajputs 363 
Kdk-'i Pande Brahmans, 49, 268 
Kak-npaksha-dhara or crow-wingcd. a title 
applied, on account of then coiffure, to Rama 
and certain other wnrricrs, 2)7 
Kfik^irdclii, n pniall mart in Cawnporc, 20/ 
AaLer,a variety of betel ' me, 38, 

Eahrd Singt, the galls of Kbiis succedanea, 700- 
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Knkrddih of Aznmgnrb, 617 
Kakraliighdt or Kakndil village, 562, 607, 022 , 
7o2-oa, 70C, 743, 745, 708. 
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IfnkrupurTO ferry. Cewnporet 17 
liaknbharati, Kiikubba, Kakubhuwan^ appa- 
rently ancient nmies of Knliaoa, 60b 
A'aAini nullet, 687 note, 58b, bio / 

Kukund in Cawupore, 9 
Ivnkupur nllage, 50, CJ, 248, 267 
Ivakwan village, 17, 22 -j 3, S7, S9, 248 
Kilab ’All, a corrupt official of Cawnpore, 
102 

Kalfi-dbar or diet Singh, revenue-free bolder m 
Cawnpore, 130 

Kalol, halutl, orKahvar caste, 357, 464, 487-88, 
622, 631-32 

Knlandar Gfr Gosain, distiirbauccs raised by 
during tbe drreat Kebelbon, 193 
Knlarupini, goddess of tke seasons, 786 
I\dl& sduip or block snake Sec Cobra 
Kalesar, a mart of Goiakbpur, 472 ' 
Kdh-chaura, a sniull sbrine ded.cated to 
Bbawani or Kali, 643 
K&lidoso, ibe dnimniic poet, 657 
Kali Devi, temple of at Cawnpore, 220 
Kali Kadi rner, 90 note 
Kalinjar In liinda, 62 63 
Kalijanpiir in Cawnpore, 22, 41, 170 
Kfilpi in Jaluin, I8, 21, 77, 96, 147, 162, 164, 
191, 195, 198, 203 note 2 19 , old govemoieut 
(w<rA(fr) of 2 , old district of, 163 
Kalsauli bridge, Cawnpore, lo 
Ivalu-Kankai in the Carnatic, 62 
Kalwar bee Kalul 

Kalwori, a market-town in Basil, 571) 6C0) 707, 
788, tappa, 666, 7o5, 787 ' 

Kumala, the fnut of tbe rouna^ 5SC. 

Kanialpur in Cawnpore, I07 note 
Ivnniiilpun Bauiyds of Bucbauan, 020 
Karaangar caste, 367, 022, 624 
Kainaipali K its, 630 
Kainasin bee Panera 
Katnbbar tree, 682, 5b6 

Ivauidbeuu, tbe name of St Vadishta^s cow, 366 
note 

Kambarm ghat ferry m Gorakhpur, 299 
Kdml i-hd~Nihan, balbiug fair at Sitardnipnr in 
Basil, ,05 796. 

Ivanaila, a tappa of Basti, 556, 7S6 
Kauuh, a mixture of flour and oilcake, 38 
K(tnak‘-lra, a variety of Agbmii nee, 59 0 
Eanauj citi, 62 54, b2, 06, 19% 21 248, 015-16) 

706, 717, 7’i6 , pargana of Farrukbabad dis- 
trict, 2, 6, 6, 67) 90 note, 1 62, 211, old kingdom 
of, 025 

Kunaujija Brahmans, 47, 361-62, 6I6-'6 , Kdn- 
cus, 6 jI , Bharbhun^as, 624-26] Eaijdms and 
Halwdis, 630 , Knb&rs, 626, 6il, Kumlidrs, 
Lobars, and Malls, 035, Muraos, 636, lelis, 
b3b 

Kandwar, the principal part of the yoke, 693 
Kundbi m Cawnpore, 20b-09 
Knndrn quafiies in Cawnpore, 41 
Kaudu BaniJ-as, 356, b.O-Jl, 632, Bbarbbuujas, 
602, 624 26 

Kondua, a kind of fish, 680 

Kanetbu Buzurg lagoon, Basil, 764 

Kuubaij a or Kuub, a title of Krishna, 226 note 


Kdnbdeo the Surnibansi, 354, 677, 681 
Kfinbpar, the con ect spelling of Cawnpore, q i) 
Kaiibpur a Rtjpiits, 363 
Kdn Indargir Gosdin, disciple of raja Karin- 
dnrgir, 126 

Kanjal Brahmans, 616 
Kanjur caste, 357, 622, 631 
Kankar or nodular limestone, 42, 198, 205, 309j 
3l4,'408, 48b, 608 

Kdnpri or Kbanipri caste, 622, 638 * 

Amis gi, ass, Caw iipore, i6 41,69,76 205 
Knusnarayan the burajbnnsi, 677, 6b 1 
Kansrai Cbaudel of Kakfideo, 244 
Kiinota, an extinct paignniib of Cawnpore, 234 
Kanswa distribatarj\ Ganges cnnal, 18, 20 
Kdnta, goldsmith’s scales, SbS, 707 , ov Lantiyai 
n firb-boo'c 

Ednungo or pargana registrars, revenue offi- 
cials so called, 94, lol, 106, 208, 136, 350) 
387, 389, 406, 446 47 661, 682 , an bonoraiy 
title amongst tbe Kayatbs of Gorakhpur, 
3b4 

Knnwddi lu Gorakhpur, 296 
Rapaiwar in Gorakhpur, 293, 310, 633-34 , 
tappa, 232, 292, 487, 68j 
Knpaseshwar (Kakapiiksbeshwara ?), 217 
Kaph, mucus, one of tbe four “ predisposing 
causes of disease ” recognized by native phy- 
sicians, 713 

Kajiila, Kapila-i astu or Kajnla-nagaro, the 
birthplace of Buddha, 429, 71b-20, 784 
Kapn-Mnhson, a tappa of Basti, 565, 778 
Kapil, a caterpillar which attacks Agham nee, 
690 

KapurchM, a vanety of Bhadui rice, 322, 6B9 
Kapvirt, a vanety of betel-vine, 38. ' 

Eara/i or kardU, a cauldron lu which sugaf > 
IS boiled, 413, 465, b96 
Knraii, a venomous snake, 316, 677. 

Earuuj tree, 336, 682, 685 
Enruu bingh Kdynth of Amorha, 681 
Karangi, a vanety of Agham nee, 690 
Enrantddih in Ghazipur, formerly the site of a 
Government horse-breeding stud, 317 
Knrar, a tappa of Basti, 655, 752 
Kamr khds lagoon, Basti, 754 
Karath iha, a nickname w Inch Buchanan ass gna 
to the Miihabrdljmnus, 660 
Karaul, a tnbe of fowlers in Benares, 632 
Khiaunda tree, 682, 685 

Eiiranudi, a market village of Gorakhpur, 633. 

34 

Karayal, rdl, dhup, or dhuiid the resin of the 
sdl tree, 700, 7 4 
Karbala in Mesopotamia, 365. 

Karcband or Enrcban the Chandel, 66-56 
Kiircbuliya or Karchuh Kojpdts, 48, 64, 353 
Karela or kurad, a kmd of clay soil, 2b5, 502, 
536 

Earga, a lanetv of Agham ncc, 324 
Karin lu Basti, Wahhdbi school ar, 65n 
Kiirhi, a t ippa of Basti, 5 j6, 790, 793, 

Kaiim Khan the Bindari, 398 
Knrkaj or Girgnj Deo, brother or father of 
Karcband) 56 6b 
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K&rUh&na, a factory, 412 note. 

Karma plant, 685. 

Earmitini lake, Gorathpnr, 304-05> 490; gbat, 
Gorakhpur and Basti, 308, 603, 661*63, 669- 
70, 776, 783 

Karmant or Kurmfit, tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
480, 482 

Karnahi pond at Kahfion, 606. 

Karnatik Or Carnatic, the, 52. 

Karonchhal, a yariety of the rohu carp, 319- 
20 

Karor, vul_go crore, ten milhons, 70. 

JCarori, an officer entrusted mth the collection 
of ten million ddms (2,50,000 rupees) of land 
revenue, 54 note 

Karpaicha lagoon in Gorakhpur, 481 
Karra or Karra-M&nikpnr of Allahabad, 63, 
64, 67, 62 

Kam tree, 682, 685. 

Karri, a tappa of Baati, 566, 777. 

Karsand, a tappa of Basti, 666, 777. 

Karsauli in Caivnpore, 63 
K«rttik, Hindu month corresponding with Oc- 
tober-Novcmber. See paragraphs on Agri- 
culture and Fairs, passim 
Karwaniya m Gorakhpur, 645. 

Karwal or Kanl caste. 622, 632 
Kasarwfini BaniySs, 64, 366, 620 
Kasaundhan Baniyas, 366, 620. 

Kasauli bridge, lo. 

Kasba-Khas See Maghar 
Kasba, tappa of Haveii m Gorakhpur, 279, 302, 
305, 600 ? of tappa Chdlup^r in same dis- 
trict, 281 , 302, 476; or Maghar, tappa of 
Bnsti, 656, 773 

Sasbhara (bell-metal workers), an article in 
Elliot’s filossary, 363. 

Kasera caste, 867, 622 
Kasg5on In Cawnpore, 129 
Kacgar or Kastora, a clan of Kumhfirs, 635 
Koshi, " the splendid,” ancient name of Bena- 
res, 353, 644 ; New Kashi, 357, 429 443, 629 
Kashipur, village and feny in Oawnjiore, 17, 
23. 44, 68, 248, 266 66; in the Tarai, 618. 
Kashmir, 601, 618 

Kashmfri Brfihmans, S6l, 65i, branch of tho 
Kasarwdni Bonfyas, 64 
Kash, a small stream of Gorakhpur, 632, 

Kasoh lagoon in Gorakhpur, 481. 

Kasru in Cawnpore, the remams of a Meo 
stronghold, 57 note, 61, 201 
Kassia subdivision of Gorakhpur, 282, village, 
284 note, 302, 309, 8 1 1, 371, 37C-77, 425, 
429, 432 note, 437, 44I,6uC-I0 
Kaswdsi or Kuswdnsi, tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
305, 4 : 0.71 

Kasynp, an ancientsamt, 616, a clan of Kaghn- 
bansi Rajputs, 620 , of Sarwariya BrShmans, 
616 

Kasyap, a perhaps distinct clan of Sarwanyas, 
lb 

Katahln, ancient town and parganam the Basti 
district, 274-76, 442, 554. 674-76, 720, 724, 
746-47 ; rfijas of, 654, 674-7f, 721-2,, forest- 
grant, 667, 744. 


Katahra or Katahar, tappa of Gorakhpur. 279. 
800, 600-01. 

Katdi yaz, a yard measure used by native 
tailors, 164 

Edtar, the honzontal cross beam which con- 
nects the pestld of the native sugar-mill with 
the bullocks, 412. 

Katarha the same as Barokha, q v 
Katauncha, a variety of Bbadut nee, 6S9 
Kat-hais Edjputs, 62 
Katehnya Rajputs, 353, 617.' 

Katera See Dhunya 
Katesamfith fair, 706, 708, 793-94 
Kathak, a caste of musicians, 634 
Kathara village, 23, 245 248 
Kathiya Rajputs, 354 note. 

Kathniandn, the capital of Nepal, 362, 452. 
Kati&r See Kutiyar 
V Katnnulf in Gorakhpur, 398 
Katnehia river, Basti, 666-66, 752, 754, 766, 773, 
777, 780 

Katora or Kataura, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
£ 4 ] 

Katra Mnkrandpnr in Cawnpore, 63, 23" 

Kaitn, lands subject to inundation from the 
nver which they skirt, 13, I". 

Katwar caste, 357 

Kanldvati, wife of rdja Mfin Sen, 433, 494 
Kanlbil, the Kajbhar rnler of Mabauli, 677 
Kaur, a division of the Parwdr Rfijout«, 619 
Kaurta, a variety of Bhadux nee, 322. 

Kauna m Basti, 362 , in 'Azamgarh, 486 
KaurirSm in Gorakhpur, tOR-lo, 469, 471 
Eausik, rdja, reputed ancestor of Kauslk Rfij- 
pats, 434 

Kansik Rajputs, Gorakhpur. 353-65, 401, 437| 
483, 485, 489 , Brdhmans, 433, 616 
Kawa, a kind of fish, 680 
Kawasia, n subdivision of the Thdrus, 358 
Kaivwndab or crow’e-pond, at Gorakhpur (somc- 
'times, apparently, called Kauldda), 433, 494 
Kayosth bee Kfiyath * 

Knyath caste, 68, il9j 236, 357, 364, 367, 373-74, 
442, 622, 632, 723, 737. 765, 793 
Kaye, bir John, his History of the Sepoy War 
and Life of Neill, 163 note, 174 note 
Kdzi, the priests and judges of the Mnsalmfins, 
64, 227 

Kazfpur or Fazlnagar village, Gorakhpur, 308, 
311, 376, 610 

Keene, Mr H G , 0 s, Handbook to Cawnpore 
by, 163 

Kekayn, an ancient Himalayan kingdom, 618 
Kelly, Dr, 711-13, 

Kempland, Captain, at siege of Cawnpore, 171. 
Ken river in Bundelklmnd, 26. 

Kenkra, crabs, 319 

Kenwariya, a breed of cattle, 26 

Keotra in Cawnpore, 204 

Eesar, a variety of Bbadui rice, 589. 

Kesan, raja of Rasfllpnr, 676, 679. 

Resrdi, a market-village in Basti, 755 
Eetapi, a variety of Aghani rice, 590. 

Kew, Herbanuni at, 701 note 
Khidar, riverside fiats, 284, 6C0, 
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Shddm, wnndenng raendicanta attached to 
shnne of Sh&h Madar, 250-61 
Khadfv or Viceroy of Egypt, the, 18G 'i 
Khng&r, n subdivision of the Amkhs, 60, 622 
Khagol Singh Gautnni, on ner of the Najafgarh 
indigo factory, 108, 129, 260. 

Khair, the catechu acacia, 336, 621, 649, 600, 
700 

Khairn, on insect which attacks gram, 608. 
Eliairognrh, a former division of Gorakhpur, 
276 380, 386 , in A’znmgarh, 469 
Khairauti in Basti, Brahmans of, 760 
KhairJgarh in Oudh, 444 

Khair L&l]i, a ta’alluka or domam m Cawnpore, 
95 

Khfija tree, 682, 686 

Khnjahm, a tappa of Basti, 666, 687, 741 
Jihojur See Date-palm, wild. 

Khajfin tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 613 
Kha]\\a m Fntehpur, 196 
Khikh Deo the Chandel, 63 
Khakhundu or Khukhnndu village, Gorakhpur, 
273,310,377,610-12,633-34,646 , lappa, 282, 
631, 633 

Khfikrob or sweeper caste, 367, 622, 633-34 
Khalifa or caliph, the, God’s vicegerent on 
earth, 638-39 

Kliolilabad village, 392 note, 443, 659, 664, 669, 
660, 724, 768, 776, tahsil, 663, 656, 670, 691, 
612, 610, 741, 752, 76B, 782, 796 
Khalil Khiii, usurper of a Chamargaur estate 
in Cawnpore, 6 i 

KhalfUur-Kahman, Kdzi, chakladtir of Gorakh- 
pur, 442, 403, 497, 648, 724, 76B, 772-73. 
Khalla in Cawnpore, 68 
Khaliyanpur campmg-ground, Basti, 669. 
Khamaria, an old police-circle, corresponding 
pretty closely with parganah Amorha, 6 1 0, 763 
Khamba, the support or fulcrum of the lever 
in a dhenklt well, 694 note 
Ehamela in Cawnpore, 23, 48, 231 
Khavdra, a native smoking mi.xture, 327. 

Kh&n, tappa of Gorakhpur, 28i), 298, 637 , a title 
of the Patli&ns, 639 
Khnnnm, a title of Mughal ladies, 639 
KhanapSr village in Salempur of Gorakhpur, 
272, 310, 377, 612, 633-34 , in Haveli of Go- 
rakhpur, 294, 3 1 a, 479 See alsd Dh&ni Bazar. 
Khdncha, a kind of bosket used m agriculture, 
600 

Khdnd or dry sugar, 413 
Khandalha Brahmans, 217 
Khandiwdl See Kharewal 
Khdng, foot-and-mouth disease, q. v , a tusk, 
316 

Khankal&n village, Basti, 763 
Khdnkk, a Gorakhpuri title of the antelope, q. v. 
Khnnkot, a tappa of Basti, 666, 687, 741 
Khdnhra, a Gorakhpuri title ot the barking deer, 
q V 

Khanpur in Cavrapore, 69, 79, 930, 266 
Ehinua, a branch ot the Little Gandak, 298, 300, 
.309, 499, 612, 631, 636, 637 38 
Khdn Zamdn, a rebel of Akbar’s reign, 439, 
722-23. 


Khar grass, i06, 600, 734 
Khard, pure, a term applied to precious metals 
when only slightly alloyed, 142 
Khaid (or Khara-Srlbdstav) Kaydths, 633 5 (or 
Khare) Patwa", 637 , Tells, 638 
lOiarog hdjputs, 363, 617 
Kharagpur, 49 

Khardi, a kmd of fever, 711 note.- 
Kharaua Baniyds 49 
Kharanj tree bee Karanj 
Kbarewdl or Khandlwdl, a tribe of Patwds, 637 
Khdn (or Khdn tiiiUi), alkaline earths, 40, 41 , 
the wooden instrnment for extractmg boiled 
8ugar-]mce from the cauldron, 696 
KkarCf, autumn harvest, 28, 121,214, 343 But 
see Autumn crops 
Kharoti in Cawnpore, 107 note 
Khartala In Cawnpore, 17, 68, 208 
Khdrua, cloth dyed with monnda, 162, 164 
Kharwdr caste, 622, 624, 648 
Kharwdra Kahdrs, 631. 

Khas grass, 69 

Khds, tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 647-48 
Khasra, field index, 113, 213 
Khaswoy a kind of fish, 680 
Khatak Pathdns, 634. 

Khatlfc caste, 367, 676, 622, 634 
Khatxyoy a bedstead, 646 
Khatkatdi, a venomous snake, 677. 

Khatkor or Katkhor, a variety of karait, 315, 
677. ’ 

Khatkul Kanaujiyas, 616 
Khattri caste, 367, 643 
Khatfin, a title of Pathda ladies, 639 
Khekara water-conrfee, Gorakhpur, 648 
Khemrdj, rdja of Amorha, 681, the Chauhdn, 
201 

Kheora m Cawnpore, 17, 27, 241 
Khert, mound markiDg the site of an ancient 
village or castle, 3, 49, 57 note, 61 
Khere-shwar, a temple of Shiva at Chhatarpur 
in Cawnpore, 76 

Khesraha, a tappa of Basti, 556, 741 

Ahet biydr, a nursery-bed for seedhng rice, 323. 

KheUhar See Gnhasth 

Khewat or “rowers,” a division of the boatman 
caste, 68, 361, 680, 636 36, 648 
Khichri, a mixture of pulse and nee, 772 
Khidmatiyn, a subdivision of the Amkhs, 60 
Khtlua, a small wrapper worn by women, 644 
Khlm, a tappa of Bnsti, 666, 741. 

Khlrsa in Cawnpore, a tobacco-growing village, 
24 B 

Khol See Gildf 
Kbolf, a clan of sweepers, 634 
Khonda in Gorakhpur, ruins at, 634 
Khoply the sole of a plough, 692 
Khota, false or base, a term applied to precious 
metals which have been largely alloyed, 142 
Khuddddd Khdn, 69 

Khudfii mosque at Gorakhpur, 492, 497-98 
Khfiiibabd, “ washing away of blond,’! a name 
sometimes apphed to the marrvat birt tenure, 
396 

Khunidon village, Basti, 671, tappa, 666, 741. 
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Khuntf a Nepfilcse impost on trade, 698-99 
Khunira, a kind of fi-hj 680 
Khura, a knob irhicb forms part of the Basfi 
plough yoke, 693 
Ivhurasan, 793 note 
Khariu^ a kiud,of fish, 579 
Khunnr, a tappa of Busti, 666, 786 
Khurpi, the spud or semper used in needing, 598 
Khusiiiinan] Milage, Btsti, 764 
Khusli khurld, purchase in open market, 109 
Lbutahun or Khmhan, tappa of Hareh in Go- 
takhpur, g79, 500 , or Kut than, tappa of Dhu- 
rlapar in same di'^trict, 281, 480 
lihwnja khul village, 2J, i31, 249. 

Kichhauchha, apparently the name of some holy 
place m Oiidb, 605 

Kihlapdra, an alternative form of the name 
Kihlapara, g v 
Kind, tents in, 408-03 

Kinnar Singh, the Chandel, 67 , the Chamargalir, 
69 

Knwar Kajpafs, 362-63, 617 
Kirdo, small purple peas, 3i3, 325, 368, 688, 591, 
094, 77 6 

Kirdna^ spices, 164 See also Spiccs 
Kiraci, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362 
Kiratpur in Cawnpore, a scat of tbc Chandcls, 
65 

Kirat Singli, rdja of Babhnipair and Raeulpnr, 
679 , kuudngo andchaudhunof Uhogaipur,Cd, 
208 

Kirqhdi, an obsolete loom toTt paid by weavers, 
90 note 

Kisfin caste, 357, 622 

Kisbkmda, a Southern Indian motlntatn, 611 
Kishkindap ira, by some said to be the original 
name of Khakhnndu, t6 

Kishorl Ldl, muiishi, his essay on caste, 36 J note 
Bishori bingl), raja, arrives atCawnpore during 
mutiny, 17 2 

Kiutali or KeutalJ, tappa of Gofakbpur, 279, 
470, 6()0, 603 
Koa See Tasar 
Kodaili, a venomous snake, 677 
Kodo or kudon millet, 529, 334, 687 note, 688, 
694 note, 788 

Koendt, seeds of the maliaa flower, 683, GiC-47, 
704 

Eoeri caste, 321, 334, 336, 357, 369, 405, 623, 
781, 793 

Kohara, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 
Kolira in Cavvnpoie, 01 

liohraolij a, a market vilingo m Gorakhpur, 31S, 
64U 

Koiidghdt, Cawnporo, 18), 183 
Koirtnya, a clan of the Karwuls, 632, 

Kujattu, a kind of fish, 680 

Kohti, a strong coarse cloth made in Goraklipar, 

Aolhani, the hole through which the juice 
escapes from the base of the sugar-mill, 695 
Koli or Kon taste, 367, 623 
Ao/Aw, the native sugar-mill Sec Sugar-miUs 
Komar, the “ Bromonturj 615, 673, 740 bee 
also Baghaua-Komor, 


Kondar, narrow bolt of nllurnl soil along small 
rivers, 14 i6 

Kondri or Kundri, a frtppa of Bisti, 666. 666, 

741 , > > i 

Konohik B&jputs, 617 

Kop, a tappa of Bansi in Basti, 555, 687, 741. 
767 

Kop, In Mrghar of Basil, 776.7? 

JCopamau, paraana of AV mig.irh, 624 
Kopeshwat temple ncir B ikhirn, 777 
Kora or Eurn-Aiioli pnrgaii ih of Patchpnr, 2, 4, 
5, 2 j, 47-48, 100, 162 o3, 231-35, 259, Kora 
town, 145 , old government (iar/rfr) of, i 
Koraon or Kiiruon, a tappa of Basil, 663, 77, S 
Korh or / orh, black lepiosj ,613 
Korhcl or karihtl, a kiod of net, 320, 681 
Kon Hindu weavers, 357 note, 621, 

Kori Mufnos, GJ6 
Koron in Civviipore, 233 
Kos a distance of two miles, 422, 673 
Koshdla, Great or Mnliukoshala, Btimnic king- 
dom of, 428 29, 716, 718 
Ko=5th5r,'i, a subdivision of the Thaius, 358 
Kos-minar, tomtuned mileatoncs and lamp- 

posts, 22 , 20fa. 

Rot, a ca'tlc, 487, 619, 642, 749 
Kot, a tappa of Basil, 665, 741, 767 
Kota ot Ivotlia, in Gorakhpur, 293, 472 , tappa 
<ais6 oalled Bfimpur-Kota), 281, 470, 486. 
Kotheh, a small mart m Bisn, 765 
Kotibhdr in Gorakhpur, 272, 279, 311, 376-77/ 
612, 649 

Kutbila or Soimha village, Basti, 670-71, 655, 
6b0, 762, 708 , tappa, 656 752 
Kolwal, the.policeotlicer m charge of akotwal*, 
419 

Rolwdli, chief police-station of a large town, 
220 , 494 

Krlpadiyal’s Press, Cawnporc, 226 
Krieiiim, the inctiniation of Vislmu, 370, 043, 
051, 633, 656-06, 767, 767, 783 
Krislmapakslii or bastard Kayaths, 633 
Knshn Kishor Chnnd, lajn of Gopatpnr, 483, 
^^9 { Krishn Purshaj bingli, blmija of 
HuJhauli, 673 

Kbhrttrija, onuent military caste so called/ 
362, 0 37, 656 

Ku6n-khcra or Kumvu-khera in Cawnporc, 
21,8s, 234 

Kuuna river, 283, 298 DO, 342,41.3, 434 4C2, 
469, 4Sl-b4, 488-89, 668, 661, 564-67, 671. 
675, 609, 672. 750 752, 777, 779 , Kmnin 
bridge near Busti, 703 note 
Knur bee Aswin 

Kubtr Bbandari, a statue at bohiiiiKg, 644 
Kubernath in Gorakhpur, 421 
Kuber bmgh ot Dhura Nagnri m Ujjam, 63/ 
252, 

Kochri, 0 tappa of Basti, 653 note, 566, 763, 777^ 

Kuddran, a tujipa of Basil, 555, 741 

Kudarha, a tippa of Basil, 555, 778 

Ruddri, a lioe, 692, 599, 686 

Kudha Don temple at Glmtampur, 233 

Rnkart, the Nepdfese knife, 4sb 

Kukchi in Cawnpoip, 49, JUl 
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Lai Gum or Lalbeg the Hed Saint, 633-34. 
Lalji, the Surajbansi, 618. 

Lallan Sahib bee Lalendar Bahadur Chand 
Lalpnr in Cawnpore, 23 

Lai Sahib, brotlier of the rebel raja of Aar- 
harpnr, 467 , son of the rebel r5ja of Satfisi, 
487 

jMPihi ughdif a form of loan, 141 
Land See Cultivation and Land-holders 
Landholders, Caivnpore, 44, 122-31 , Gorakh- 
pur, 306 , 396-403 , Basti, 666-83. 

Land revenne, assessments of, 91-121, 380-95, 
667-68 , instalments of, ivhen due, 396, 
669 , collections of, 121, 39b, 668 
Lditgi, a varietv of Aghani rice, 590. 

Language and literature, 372, 657 
Langur ( Presbglu enidlus), a kind of monkey, 
315, 576 

I/infca or Ceylon, 67. 

JLankij the iron vessel that transfers boilmg 
sngar-juice to the coaling-pon, 695 
Lapchi, a kind of fish, 680 
Larh or Lar town, Gorakhpur, 308-10, 3/4,376- 
77, 423, 612-13, 633, 

Xoritt san, a fibre plant of Nepfil, 701. 

Larkins, Major, commands artillery at siege 
of Cawnpore, 172. 

Lashknr-Bithur. Sce-Arfizi-Lashkar. 

Zatora tree, 336, 5?2, 686 
Z'lfern, a variety of Aghani nee, 690, 
a stifle or pillar, 470, 605 
Zaiha or iaiu, a measure of length, 422, 644, 

Latham, Air , an ormthologicalauthority quoted 
by Buclianan, 678 
Latrines, 494. 

Laiia, a block of timber, 587. 

Lankhia, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 16, 24, 
263 

Liukos, the brothers lava and Kasha, 545. 
Lautan or Lotan tovm, 301, 308-09, 346, 
414-16,421, 464, 534, 553, 570-71, 576, 660 , 
699 700 , 705, 727 , 769 ; old police-circIc, 345, 
610 

Lava or Lo, son of Rama, 216, 646, 618, 71/ 
Zdwa. See CAura 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, 165, 167, 1 /9 note, 313 
note ; Mrs , afterwards Lady, 3l3 note 

Lead, 715. „ r, 1 1 , 

Leading families, Cawnpore, 48 , Gorakhpur, 

400-01 ; Basil 672 , 

Leather, manufacture of at Cawnpore, H3, 
bogs, I4B. 

Leeches, 428 

Lcecli-scilers, 218 

Ze'iar, a herd of cattle, 318 

Lchra, tappa of Gorit-hpur, -79, 385, 600 ; 

forests, east and west, 2S9-90 
Lekhman lappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 500 
Lennox, Colonel, his escape during reheUion, 
728 

Lentils See 3Ias(ir 
Leopards, 25, 204, 503, 520, 576. 

Lepers, 45, 350, 613 

Zeprosif, 711 See also Korh and Charakh 


Lenthen, Prussian tactics at, imitated hy Ila- 
velock at Catvnpore, 188 
Li, a Chinese measure of length, 610, 719 
License-fees for sale of spirits, 157, I58 
License-tax, municipal, Cawnpore, 147, impe- 
rial, Cawnpore, 157 , ditto Gorakhpur, 424, 
465 , ditto Basti, 710 
Licht, the fruit so called, 337 
Lihdf, coloured cotton cloth, 644 
Lilji, a stream of Cawnpore, 12, 24. 

Lirabu, a tribe of NepSlese hillmen, 362. 

Lime, manufacture of, Cawnpore, 43 , Gorakh- 
pur, 344 , Basti, 60S , medicinal use of, 7 15. 
lames, vaneties of citron so called, 336 
Limestone, 41, 629, 608 
Lmcolnshire, 652 -- 

Zing, a Chinese wafer-nnt, 601. 

Zinga, hngam or pindi, the phallic emblem of 
Shiva, 479, 611,545, 65 J, 747, 751, 766, 796. 
Linseed, 27, 155 note, 329, 323, 132, 334, 426, 
613, 588, 699, 702, 704, 745, 769, 776 ; Oil, 
647 

Liqnonce, India {miShati), 436. 

Litter-bearers, their wages, 410, 693. 

Liver complaints, 711 
Liverpool, salt from, 704. 

Livy, 694 
Loam See Dumal 

Loans of gram and money, 141-42, 41 1, 694-95. 

2.obdn See Sa?iroza 

Local Funds, sums credited to, 156. 

Locks, canal, 18-19, 234, 2« I, 301, 640 
Lock-ups, magisterial, Gorakhpur, 379 ; Basil, 
667. 


Locusts, 697. 

Xorf/i, n bark used in medicine, 700 
Lodha or Lodh caste, Cawnpore, 31, 49, 60, 67, 
124, 256 , Gorakhpur, 357 , Basti, 623, 648, 
683, 793 

Lc’dhni Nats, 636 

Lodi or descendants of Lot, a snbdivisiGn of 
the Afghans, 639 , kings or emperors of 
Dehli BO called 

Lobar caste, 357, 623, 635, 648 
Loheswara, the fourth Buddha, 371. 

Lohma Brahmans, 616. 

Loi (Sliabpnr), 208 

Zcki or lauki, a cucurbitaceous plant, 326, 


368 

ein or non, salt, 359 note 
ondoD, 164, 168, 749. 
ot, descendants of. See Lodu 
oln, a small round brazen vessel, 88. 
lOtus-eaters, the, 584 
ower Ganges Canal, 15, 20 
ower Provinces See BengaL 
rfiwther, Mr , c 8 , Commissioner, 125 
mcia St , emigrants to, 641 _ 

.nckno'T, 147, 164 note, 165-69, 2T7-/3,J91- 4, 
208, 219, 247, 444, 446-47, 726, 736, 772 
jidra, a vanetj of Aghani nce, 690 
„uAa or ffo/tj the lead of ft fishin^-line, 
.umberdar, the shareholder who is held rrs- 
ponsible for the land-tax of an esiaf^ held 
by a body of shareholders, 104, IOC, C/1. 
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T/iini'f1rn, Afr. .7 7,0*:, forniprl^ Sclllrmout 
Ollinr noil fVillrclor of (JoriKhpur, 27K, vpri 
mm , 2 n, C'l:, lol, Tn, T!«, Itm, Til-'t'i, lat 
nnt(, 1 Ill, 11T unto, ■701 iloU', ■IS’), 

'.01, MS-l'i 

I.tin-ir noc of 120, r.ip^ COl. 

I.oinlic* Src lii'-TU" 

L'lnn, N\mn nr Nmu'n ci'^lc, ■lO, 05, 357, 350, 
CIG, C.’l, 307, f.4S 

M 

M \, mnllirr, n title lic^towi'd on Slnllili Intlic’:, 
mo 

MTccilirr', the, *22 
Mire, f-pir. •■n nnnird, 71 J 
Iil-irhlK n'lnrnnth or M .I'-vt mlnnStln, the jirc- 
cfptorof GcmVhiiiith, .71, 110 
M-irhhon, n lor-il nnnio of the luimia river, 
75" 

^l^^h^\^l, n hronk of nn'li, 767 
M irl I ll•'le, Mr Holt, ( >■ , I‘i7 
MtieVin 1, 010 
Mncktllop, Mr .7ohn, ( r, " Ciptnin of (he 
W rll," 176 

T.I'.rinKliirii, ‘'ir \V , llnrt , r ' , 720 note 
Muhtl llti‘-iin, 1 Ol'liotii tifllrnl of (’timii ore, 
102 

flfndnl, liitO'-ic.ntinp (inip ro nll( d, 15'-, fJi, 
710 

J\ln<l .n (or Mttllnn or ^fntll 1 ^) ‘'ini'h or Si n, 
pi rll 'ip'- the i^jrof *'Trnn mil Cli'intji'ir-m, 
mill Cl rtiirih (In ronipii ror of •-■nitii, n, 
litn-.7ohni, 271, I'-o, ■117, 

MG, '.■to, Mnihn (or M 1 1 ) Siii,;h or Sen 
Sit Mall Son 

Mnilniilirnlim the Clnnilet, 52 
Mail mpiir V iINfre, Goril hpiir, 110 5<1 , f ippi, 
noriMiptir, 2sl, 2JC, 51 1 , villn,;(, Ua''il, 
C‘-2 

Jihihmpiin, 1 nnr) (t rilhet In 'J’llpur of Go- 
nl lipiir, 5ti 

1 \ nni tv of Illniliil rice, 569. 
MtItT in I, 5fc2, 5b'i, G.'S 
Til 111 in HJIi in Cniuipurt, G2 
M III mi, ch-p of hut) nitmhcinti fo cilltd, 
251 

M 111 ir Shuh or Shall Miulir, O'!, 7C, 151, 218, 
250-5 1 

Ilf uIIk ■-[ IJlnrhhmii i*., C2l j IHlwuu:, C25, C30 

11 

Mielliiihnn m Aninpirli, 516 
M i.lhulnm fi rr\ , Gorakhpur, 299 
M itllnth msi ill S ir lu, 152 
yl/(ii//.a/iur, ivarietv of Atrhnni rice, 510 
Jiluilluipiin, iiov M iho’i, ill Miitliuri,777 
Lliiilhu •'tiifrh of llT-ti, 077 t I, rupiof Mnphtir 
(liuiisij, 07 1, 11, rail of Binsi, 075, 7Ji> 
note 

Mndln 'ulcsi or Mullnml Kundup, C2l 
Wmlra, the dtdicUor of Foino iinnKCi nt Kti- 
huoii, niiG 

Maiirm, 152, 19t , Mndrns FusihcrP, afterwards 
l(i2tul Itepiinent, IG^l, 191 
Magadlm, 429, .131-32. 


Mnpndlm Briilinimis, .351. 

Mn.rfthi, a clmi of pirdenors (Mali), f.15 
Afapnr, R trihe of Nepalese hillincii, 3G2. 
Maearin ferrv, Gnralvhpur, 291 
Ma.:nyn or Mnphaiya Doins, 3C0, C2C , Loliari, 
C15, Nats, C1C 

Mnph, llindn month correspomUnp to Janiiarv- 
lihnmrv Sec pnniprnpiiR on Apricultiiro 
mill I'lirs, /xncim , (or Mngh i) n place in the 
flnvn iliRtriCI, G20 

Miiplnr or KR-sIm khna villapc, Bnsti, 205, 107, 
116, ir.r,, 371, IS-t, nc 37, 4^10, 442, 4D1, 515, 
671, G41, C^ll, 073 71, 70G, 721-24, 727, 770- 
71, pirpaiin,Oonklipnr, 273, 276-70,278, 280, 
120, 126, Dio, 1‘)2, 390, 422, -lOI-OdO, 513 15 , 
jiirpnm, naiti, 342, 140 note, 511,610, 563- 
55, 5C1, 6C8, 575, ClO-12, 050, Cfi8, 072, 070, 
079, 085-86, 7()5-09, 722, 730, 738, 741, 744, 
74c, 752, 701, 700, 770 77 , t ippn, Basil, see 
]vn‘-ln , old principililv and its rajas, 271, .154, 
417, 440, 112,515,072 71, 082, 710, old pohcc- 
cirelc, .115, Om, 721-25, 740 
jl/.ioiur, n kind of rice-ficld, 599, 772 
.Mnpii (fjfiili), 028 

'Ispl'traif Collcetor, (he, 7, 81, 4'>2, 550 
( ]iic FO named, 055 

.Malnhrihniin or ilahapatrn, funeral priests, 
050 

’tfihllco or .Shlvn, 71,70, 220,209, 121, 358, 
170-71, IDl, 401,400 07, 479, 507,511,529 30, 
514 15. 051-52, 758, 7GC, 7Sl, 791, tcniiilcs 
of («/iir,l/a), 70, 220, 171, 421, 4'’C 07, 464, 487, 
5i0, 521-25, 511, 545, Oil. 055, 755, 770 
jMiihd Iro (ift/idn, mnll shrines dedicated to 
Mnlindci, 041 
Mihi'h vv I of Gondi, C80 note, 

^Tl}hdJit^, a itinc IK 1, 120 
Malifijnn (/it , prcif folk), n banker, n money- 
len^ler, 115, 137, 405 
Mali ijani iiliiinbel, 405 
Moli.lj.'iifiijH Miriety of Aphani rice, 500 
Mali ikasi apa, cliief di'ciple of Buddiia, 609 
Malm I\o-huhi, or Great Ko-haln bee Koshala 
..V.i/iil/, an esinli, 02, "5,97, IOC, 117, 122-21, 
131, 199, 213, 255, 3b2, Oil, mill parpana 
nrlulcs , Hast! iiolicc, the nncicnt ej nonj ni 
for pirpiim, 199, 178,724, 777 
Mali I Muni of the Cuddliists, perhaps Brahma, 

520 

filahtiiit, n prior of monastics, 130, 623, 629, 
515, 055, 770 71 

Mdhur or altfrtn, nkind of snake. Sec AJdrm 

.Mahiinij tiic Clinni irpaur, 59 

Mahfirtijpnnj town, Gnmklipur, 272, 270, 282, 

108, Oil, 37C-77, 425, 615-10, 519 , tabsfl, 
272,279, 293, 120, 348, 350, .192, 414,472, 
491-510, 5 10, 647, 552, C2C 
Mnh&rujpur m Ciiwnpore, 11, 21-23, II, 87, 89, 
lOS, 249, 258 
Mahiinishtra Brahmans, 015 
Mnh& Itudra Nfitli, a phallus at Sohanap, 645. 
il/ii/uJs, II kind of flsh, 580 
fllaluhcr, the prince of Indian freshwater fishes, 

217, 119 

MuMvIra , " the great hero,” a Jain saint, 611 
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Mab^wat, a clan of Nats, GIG 
Mahaali in Bast), 553, 671, 018,660, 077, 727 
note, 777, 781-82 , pargnnn, 274-76, 346 note, 
352, 354, 553, 565-66,574, 596 note, 610, 612, 
668, 677, 679, 68 \ 685, 705, 707-08, 720 722- 
23, 725, 730, 752, 763, 766 69, 773, 777-82, 
795 , old principality and rajas of, 518-19, 
554, 676 77,777 
Iilabauhya Lohirs, 635 
Mabdeo lagoon, Bisti, 754 
Mnbdera ,n Cai\npore, 12 
IMabdevra or Maliadcwa m Basti, 748 
Ivlahendar or aliihendrn, rfija of Shiurajpur, 
04, 124, raja of Baiisi, 676 
Slahend in Gorakbpnr, Biseus of, 518 
^labcsan Banijas, 356 

Uahesh Daa, the original name of Akbar's 
minister Birbal, g v , Mahesh Sitlabakhsh 
Sitigb, raja of Basti, 679 
Mahgujur, a variety of sugarcane, 326 
Jldht (III .fisb), an obsolete duty paid by jer- 
suns fishing tlie Kali Nadi, 90 note 
Wablp&l, raja of Basti, 670 
Mahiya, a variety of Bhadui rice, 589 
Wabnani in Basil, 071, 702 
Maboba irr Hamirpur, 61 53, 63 note 
Wahob In Tilathuia, 777. 

Mabraw&r Rajputs, 017 
Mahripur ferry, Basti, 667. 

Jilahsin, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 461-63 
^labson in Basti, S’l, 618, 677, 777, 781-82 
Malita Rajputs, 353 

Mahtauh or Mahtoli, a tappa of Basti, 565 , 778 
Jilahthi, a tappa of Basti, 553 note, 550, 777 
Maltlo or mahion, the headman of a village, or 
of certain castes, sucli as the Ih&rOs, 358 
note, 670, 686 

Mahua tree and timber, 40, 42, 269, 334-36, 
614, 627, 557, 682 83, 686, 600, 734, 76o, 763 
note, 776 , berries, see Aoendi, oil, C47 
Blahuadabar in p-irgana ^ugar, centre of an 
old police-circle, CIO, 728, 789 note; a small 
martin purgana Basti, 610, 765 
Mahuadih lo Gorakhpur, 478. 

Mabu&ln in A’zamgnrh, 624 
Miihfll, chahhi, non a p irt of the Gbazipur and 
.Tanupur districts, 276 
jllaidd, a variety of flour or meal, 646 
Maiju-Slianispur ferry See Kukrn-Burwa 
Mail (or Mail kirns), a village of Gorakhpur, 
299, 310, 605, 612, tappa, 282, 531, 544, 
Jlainidr or builder taste, 623-24, 648 
Maind, hill, the mimicking birds so called, 316, 
679 

Maindi ferry, Basti, 667 
Mainphal tree, 336, 682, 685, 600 
Mainpur or .Mainpur-Khas Milage, Gorakhpur, 
311 , or Mampur-Sahakhor tappa, 280, 606, 
637 

Jlampuri disirict, Cbaulmnsof, 61, 201, 263, 
674 , anfanticidc m, 662 , plongli of, 693 , 
Gazetteer notice of, 615 note, 617, 770 
ilfoir, a field Tvhicb alter a long fallow is pre- 
pared for an autumn crop, 699 
ilatrwa in Gorakhpur, rebels defeated at, 457. 


Maitln, a small cotton-mart in Caimpore, 267 , 
Maitbil Brahmai)':, 351, 615. 

Maize or Indian corn, 27, 28, 138, 470, 639 , 587 
Majaara or Major i, a tappa of Busti, 553 note, 
556, / 38, i t'l, 7 *5 

Majdip Milage and ferry, Gorakhpur, 298,482 
Mujfjidwa, a kind of snake, 577 
Mnjhaua-ilir ullage and lagoon, Bi.ti, 76 J- 
55 

Jlajhana in Gornkchpur, 296 
Mnjhada, the same as marijhn, q r. 

Mnjlinnli and Salenipur, adjoining Milages of 
Gonl hpur, 310, 374, 42d, 434 note, 450, 516- 
10, 533, 682 

Majliauli, the old pnncipalita and ils Tajaa, 
273-74, jSH, 349, 354 65, 35'9, 391, 398-402, 
433, 435 37, 439-41, 448, 450, 452, 466 58, 
462, 467, 487, 517-19, 624, 53i), 5 j4, 636, 540, 
643, 646-40, 612, 676, OSl , pargautt, sec Sa- 
lem pur-Majhauli 

Majhdwan village and police-circle, Cawnpore, 
6, 23, 48, So, 245, 249 , old pargana of, 2, 4 , 
‘242, 259 

M.ijhgaw/in, a hamlet of Bansguon in pargana 
Auola (Gorakhpnr), 403 
M tjhna or Majhni rncr, 292, 206, 309, 502, 627- 
29, 641-43 

Mnjholiit or Majhanlia, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
281, 476 

Mnjilua, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280,635 
Mujdh, Indian madder, 700, 7)4 
Majnuo, "the love-mad," a cclebralctl oriental 
lover, 684 

Majuri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 296, 480, 
Mnkan Deo, the ogro after iihom Maknnpnr 
vrns linincd, 251 

Mnknnpur Villsgc, 23, 76, 89, 163, 211, 249- 
61 

^faUidna, the seeds of the woter-Iilj, COl 
JIakhaura fair at birsi, 700, 795 
MnkhdOm Jahana, 67, 23“ , fahali, 240 
Mokhuud Singh, founder of the Bfitunl pnner- 
pihtj, 4.15, 649, 721 

Miikrnnd I , rdjn of Maghar (lliInHi), 673, 11, 
or ilukrani, raja of Baiisj, 675 
Jlakrandpur-Kaiujrri, a Chiuinrgaar domain in 
Ca^^ nporc, 58 

Jlaktopfirm Gorakhpur, 296. 
il/rff, a u rc itli, 635 

.Mai, a title suth\cd to the names of the Maj*. 
bnuh rajns, 518 

Malanp&r m Gorakhpur, 484 65 
Malaria, 303, s3s, 474, 520, 712 
Malu'a in Cawnpore, 129, 204 
Alnlawa swamp, Gorakhpur, 336, 548. 
Milch-caitle, taunporc, 13 1 
Mall oIm.Sir John.utceptssurrcndcrof Baji Roo 
Pcshwa,217 , his Dsiay on the HhUs, 037, uotl 
Alalda manpots, 334, tatin, Ct4 
Mdlda, a variety of Agliaiii rice, 690 
ilaldn, a channel eonneeting Ghfigro and Kujna, 
566 

Malya, a kind of fish, 580 

Ma^un, a Chamaigaur ilomaia in Carrnporr, 
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Malgosa. See MrJkousa, 

Mtilguzdn, relating ton nmiguzar, 124 , profits, 
the balance left to a proprietor after pa 3 ’meiit 
of the GoTtrument demiiuds, 11 G 
Mnlgnzdrs, payers of laud-revenue, 02, 94-97, 
lOb, 114, 127 

Mall or gardener caste, Gorakhpur, 367, Basti, 
623, G35, fa48. 

Mdhk, a master, a proprietor, 106 , the chief of 
a bom circle, 027. ' 

Malik Loliars, b36 
Malik, a Muslim tribe, CG, 211, 638 
Malikana, a seignoralty paid Govenimcnt to 
proprietors of sequestrated estates and by 
Biib-piopuetors \ bmDaddr, birUa) to superior 
propiietors, 92 124, 1‘26, 166, 300, 307, 399, 
452, 484, 671, 709 

hlalik Ladhan Sec Lddhan, Malik 
!Malikpur-A.in, a name of Amrodhn, g v 
Malipur raihiay-station, 669 
Mfilkanpurna, a Cbnmargaur domain in Cawn- 
pore, 68 

Malkhau llfijputs, 363. 

Malkin, Lady, a grantee of forest-lands in Go- 
rakhpur, 287 

Malkonsa or perhaps Malgosa, old name of 
Rasdlabad, 2, 3, 264 

Mallahs or boatmen, G8, 268, 304 note, 320 , 367, 
3bl, 368, 404, 466, 487, 624, 680, 623, 633-36, 
648 

Mallard, 678 
Malhan chiefs, 609-10 
Malon in Cawnpore, 23 

Malsil-sareim, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 
o37. 

Mdhva, 73 

JlJan See Mnund 

JUand, a measure of weight, 707. 

Manaidm i bee Manwar 
Manauivn, an affluent of the Rnhin,.473 
Manda, tlie quarter of a bfgha, 422 
Manda in Allahabad, Gahnvdr rdjas of, 619 
Mandar, a tappa of Basti, 566, 777 
Mandas, a late custodian of the Hmdu shrine at 
Maghar, 779 

,Mandaull ferry, Cawnpore, 17 , village, 23, 198, 
201 

Mdndha, a row of betel-vines, 37 
Maudhana in Cawnporg, i07 note 
Mandhata, raja of Shidrdjpur, 64 
Jl/uadi, a measure of area, 708 
Mjvdir or maudil, a temple, 76 
Mandla, an extmet pargana of Gorakhpur-Basti, 
274-75, 664. 

Mandua, millet See Merua 
Mandwa, an extinct pargana of Qorakhpur- 
Basti, 274-76, 663-64, 724, 76l note, 766 
Mdng, tlie parting of the hair, 646 note 
Mangal Kunwari See Bankat Narsaiya. 
Mangal bingh, an ancient rdja of Bakhira, 738, 
Khdn, name-given of Mangalpur, 4, 228 , 261. 
Maugalpur viOage and police circle, Cawnpore, 
4, 0, 22-23, 69, 87, 89, 227, 231, old pargana, 
3, 68, 228, 246, 261 
Manghat m Basti, 669. 


Mango fruit and tree, 247, 283, 334, 426 ; 
614, 657, 682-83, 686-87,697, 760. bee also 
groves, of which mango groves are the com- 
mondst 

Manqur, a kind of fish, 320, 

Mauhau m Basti, 761 , 

Jildni, a measure of weight, 422, 690, 706. 
Manidr the Bhnr of Amorha, 442, 681. 

Manihdr or bracelet-making caste, 367, 626 
Mdnik Chand the Chamargaur, 69 , the Bdthor, 
62 

Mauikpur in Oiidh, rajas of, 6 18 - 19 , , 

Mann dm in Gorakhpur, 295, 312 
MdnjJtOt miydiia or ausat, the middle zone of 
the village lands, the trhet immediately sur- 
rounding the gauhdn, 16, 131-35, 394, 669 60, 
and pargana articles, Cawnpore notice 
Manjlij, a sandy alluvial tract skirting the' 
Ghdgra and covered with thick gross, 660, 
676, 735 

Manjhanrl^a brook of Basti,, 787 
Mankdpur in Oudh, 6]0 
Mankaurain Basti, 570 
Maokor in Gorakhpur, 484 ' 

Manoharpur in Basti, 687 
Manorial cesscj, Gorakhpur, 406-07, Basti, 668. 
Mansar, a variety of Aghiiii rice, 690 
Mdn-sdwar, Aldn-sagar, or Mnn-sarwor tank, 
433, 493, 497 

Mdn Sen or Madan Singh, Edthor or Thdni, 
412-33, 439, 441 note, 497, 604 
Mdn Singh Paijwdr, raja, 49, 268 
Maiisdr ’Ah Khdn, a/iusSafdar Jang, viceroy of 
Oudh,.766-67, 773 

MansGrgnnj village, Gorakhpur,. 272, 276, 282", 
291, 508, 376-77, 616, 619 , old police-circle, 
346-46 , old tahsO, 276,,291, 398 , a ferry in 
Basti, 667 

Mansfirnagar-Basti pargana. See Basti parga- 
na 

Mansdrnagar village, Basti,. 665-66, 766-67 
Manu or the Mdnavas, Hindu Institutes of, 27S,. 
694,621, 633, 664 

Manufactures, Cawnpore, 142,'' Gorakhpur, 411- 
13,.420, B.Uitl, 996-96 

Manuldl, a grantee of forest lands in Basti, 667. . 
Manure, 81, 41,65-67, 134,323,.325, 337-38,473, 
491, 628,. 669, 576, 696-98, 736 
Manwar or Maiidrdma river, 685-66, 6G9, 608- 
09, 720, 734, 736, 766, 780, 766, 787-88 
Mamiarpara, a tappa of Basti, 655, 608, 786 
Mdrf black cotton soil,, lb, 233, 238 
Mardchi-Chandaur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 
304, 600 / 

Mard.r-Bindwa.la in Gorakhpur, 312, 

Marchaha Thdifis, 368 
Maraiya Kanjars, 632 

Marhala {ht , a stage of marching), an outpost 
of road watchmen, 82 
Marhaladdr, a road-watchman, 378 
Murhattas, the, 124-25, 162, 2l7, 226-27, 248> 
232, 264, Marhatta wars, 766 
Marhni lagoon, Basti, 787 
Marhundia in Gorakhpur, 299. 

Man^iin 0a.wnpore, 62^ 
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Sranr^ta m Bash, BG9-70 
Markets and fairs, Catrnpore, 163-154 , Go- 
rakhpur, 421 , Bash, 7OS-70G 
Mama ferry, Bosti, 6b7 
Mnrni in Bast), 699 
MnrochetU^ Biron, the sculptor, 168, 

Marplli, a clau of the Nats, 63C 
Marriage customs, 646-49 , fees on marriages, 
405 

Marshmnn, Mr ,lua Life of Havclocf^, 163 note, 
his History of India, 432 note 
Marti river, 662 

Marlin, Sir Eoger, o s , Collector of Gorakh- 
pur, 463, 498, General, founder of an indigo- 
factoryatBiposi-Najafgarb, 107-08, 215 , Mr , 
founder of an mil go- factor} at Mangalpur, 
26 1 , Montgomery, editor of Buchnnon’s 
Easiern India, 402, 652 note , Lieutenant, at 
siege of Caivnporc, 171 
Mfimar, G19 bee also Jodhpnr, 

Bfariran Brahmans, 47 , Banijds, 406, 521. 
Maricat form of birt tenure, 396-9", 670 
Masddbar, a kind of fish, 580 
Mnsdi river, 662, 744 v 
jlf<fs/i See Urd 

Mdiha, measure of ivcight bo called, 80 note, 166 
Mashru', ‘'the laivfnl,” a mixture of silk and 
cotton, 044, note 
hlB=ih-ud din, Sulidn, 240, 

Masnn, a tappa of Basti, 665, 741, 

Masonry or bricked ivclls, 35-36, 695. 

Masons, iragca of, 410, C93 
Massacre at Cawnporo, 182 184 , 186, 187 
MaiiJr or red IcnlllB, 29, 3il6, 328, 334, 477, 
648, 688, 646, 792 
Masniinpnr See Jluhsanpiir 
jl/d/a, small-pox, rinderpest, qq ti 
Mntauh in Basti, 077 
Matchlockmon, 107, 172, 727, 

Math, a monastery, 70, 521, 055 
Maina-kvi&r-ka-kot, the castle of the Dead 
Fnncc, 607-08 

Mntliia in Gorakhpur, 503, 643 
Mnthiir, a clan of Kayaths, 624-26. 

Mathnra, 193, 621, 646, 618 note 651 note, 771, 
777. 

Mathunya Lohars, 636 
Matkopii, R tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 600 
Motla’-i-Nur ncvfspaper and pVinting press, 
Cawnporc, 226 
Mils, 146. 

]tlaliit/&r See Clay soils 

Maulav i, a Musalman doctor of dlvmity, 173. 

■Manlsan tree, 682, 585 

Maund (mon), a measure of rveighf , 1 8, 20, 27-28, 
107, III, 137, 140, 142, 140, 162-63, 166, 
£03-94, 597-99, 3(i6, 320-24, 331-33, 412-17, 
421, 664-05, 680, 680, 590, 698, C51, 694, 698- 
90, 71 C, 730, 

Mail Hfinipur m Bundclkhand, 152 
Maitr, the garland placed on the head of a 
bridegroom, C3G 

^[nuritius, emigrants to, 367, 041 
Maurus', an hereditary or occupancy tenant, 
C84 


Manrya dynasty, 409, 533^ 529 

JIausoloa, Musalman {^MaKhara, rauza'), 64.3 
il/au:a’, a village and rts lands, a parish, Gil, 
04], 707, 709 , and all pargana articles, Go- 
rakhpur and Bnsti notices 
Mdwar Milage, 17, 22, 49, 77, 205, 208, 

Maxwell, Messrs , landholders and indieo-phnt- 
ers inCawnpore. 36, 71, 108-109, Colonel, 
force under, 19J, Mr Hugh, proprietor of 
Elgin Afllls, Cawnporc, ]43 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 7,!0 
Mnyapnri, the ancient name of Mauar, q v 
MnjyuraMisraorMewar Bliat, ancestor of tUo 
Majhauh rajas, 353-64, 359, 433, 450-61, 6l7, 
6J9 

McCloish, Mr , an “interloper,” 418 
McComish, Mr, a j-rantec of forest-lands in 
Gorakhpur, 287 

McLachlan, Mr , the first grantee of forest- 
lands m Gorakhpur, 420 
McLeod, Captain Malcolm, raises a force for 
the preservation of order in Gorakbpnr-Basti, 
727 

Measurements, Gorakhpur, 393. 

Measures and weights, Cawnporc, 161-55 ; Go- 
rakhpur, 421-22 } Basti, 70b-707. 

Meat, 368, C4G-47, 

Mecca (Makka) in Arabia, 70, 638, 

Medical historj, Caanporc, I69-1C0, Gorakh- 
pur, 425-28 , Bast), 711 
Medicines, native, 713-15 
Medina (Madina) in Arabia, 0C5, GD8. 

Medmpur in Gnniklipiir, 603 
Meerut (Mcratii), 61-52, 104-65, division, 144 , 
district, 392 , Gazetteer not’cc of, C16, C20 
Megasthenes, Greek ambassador and topogra- 
pher, 508 

Melua in Gorakhpur, 412 
Melindl (Malidi), mnnshi, a corrupt ofilcial of 
Cawnporc, 84 
Srclira in Gorakhpur, 479. 

Mekrn, a brook of Bnsti, 761, 

Melons, 28, 30, 303, 337, 689 
Memorial Church, Cawnporc, iCG note, 220 • 
school, 79, gardens, 184, 188, 220-91 
Mcnhddwal town, 414, 418,51a, 653, 604, 666, 
663-09, 671, G06-0r, 611-12, 641, 647, 658,, 
ObO, €63, 7(10, 706-06, 709, 711, 749, 763, 765, 
708, 772, 770, 782-84, tappa, 553 note, 556, 
773, 782, 788 

ilenzies, Messrs , formerly owners of the Nnjaf- 
garh indigo concern, 108, 

Meo caste, 49-60, 64, 67,02, 07-69, 129, |92, 129, 
199, 201, 208 09, 229, 239, 268-69 
Mcrh, the banks enclosing 0 rlcc-fichl, 322 
Merivnic, Mr Herman, on, joint author of 
the L\fe of Sir IJ Lawrence, 313 note 
Meruii, marua or niandua millet, 326, 521, 587 
note, 688, 694 
Mesne profits, 106 
Metalled roads, 21, 307, BG9-70, 
ilctnllurbists, 363-64, 487-88, wages of, 410, 
603 

Metals, traffic in, 20, 145-40, 410-17, 400. 
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Metnyer system, the a system under which the 
produce is divided between landlord and ten- 
ant, the former providing all or a part of the 
necessary stock, seed, implements, etc , 134. 
Meteorology and climate, Basti, 671 
Mewar, mabarfijns of, 302 note 
Mew&i or Mewc.1t, a breed of cattle, 26. 
Mffin-baznr at Gorakhpur, 491, 495 
Mian, Miyan or Mir Sdhib, the, a Muslim hie- 
rarch of Gorakhpur, 23 1 , 364, 370, 4M0, 49 1-92, 
626 

“Middleton,” an English rendermg of Ma]- 
hanli, 440 

Mihrbdn Singh Bais, 129 
Mihtar See KhSkrob 
Milk, 675, 647, 649 

Milki, a Muslim tribe, probably the same as 
Malik, <7 V 

Mill, the elder, his History of India, 449 
Millets, 27-28, 138, 687-88, 603, 646, 700, 736 
Milne and Thomson’s sugar-mill, 248 
Milne, Dr , potable waters of Cawnpore eramm- 
ed by, 22 k 
Mina caste, 623, 636 

Mmeral kmgdom, Cawnpore, 41-42 , Gorakh- 
pur, 344 , Bosti, 608. 

Mint, 417. 

Minto, Earl of, Governor-General, 463 
Mmljon’s tiles, 220 

Mir, a title sometimes bestowed on Sayyids, 
639 

Mirdl.t-Maddri, work so called, 260 note 
Mircha, a variety of Aghani nee, 690 
Mirchawdr or Mirchwdr, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
279, 473, 625 

Mfr Naw&b, the leader of some mutinous Oudh 
regiments, 178 

Mirzapur town, 144-47, 224, 634, 736, 767, 784 , 

, district, 62, 273, 360, 430, 6l9, 694, 626, 641, 
662 note, 681, 696, 707 note 
Blisr or Misra, a Brahman title, 352-53, 618, 534, 
616-16 

Misraulia village, 663, 670-71, 660, 746, 784 
Misti, fine or “ Egyptian” sugar, as opposed to 
coarse chlnl or “ Chinese,” 413 note. 
Missionary schools, 78, 374 
Missionary societies “ Church ” 494, 643, 660, 
668 , “ Propagation of the Gospel,” 70, 78, 
220, 239. 

Mississippi nver, the, 662 

Mithaura, a small mart m Gorakhpur, 649. 

Miihila, old kingdom of, 463, 644, 767 

Miuri tree, 336 

Miynna See Manjha, 

Mlechbas, Malays, the aborigires as opposed 
to the Aryan invaders, 662 
Mochi or cobbler caste, 367, 623 
Mohan river, Gorakhpur, 300, 499, 602, 535-36 
Mohana m Cawnpore, Cl , at the mouth of the 
Bdpti, 797 

Mohanhhog, a variety of Agham nee, 690. 

Moi (Teonga) in Caivnpore, 49, 2u8 
Moi, a kind of fish, 320, 58u 
Moin, Lord, succeeds Lord Mmto, 453 
Molasses {shlra'), 146, 703-04. 


Money, Mr. Bowland, cs, Senior Member of 
the Board of Revenue, North-Western Pro- 
vmces, 396 

Money-lenders, 74, 367, 402, 405-07 
Money-lending bee Loans 
Mongolian look of Nepalese hillmen, 362 , of the 
Thdrlis, 47 4. 

Monkeys, 3l6, 494, 676 

Montgomery, Sir Kobert, Bart, cs, formerly 
Collector of Cawnpore, 1 note, 4, 7 32, 42, 79, 
81, 83, 89,93, 98, 100, 103, 106-08, 125, 129, 132 
note, 137-38, 162 note, 226 note, 2 I3, 242 
Monte Cnsto, the novel of the elder Dumns, 684 ' 
Moore, Captain, the hero of the Cannpore de- 
fence, 172, 177-80, 183 , Mr , o s , another vic- 
tim of the mutiny, 662-63 
Moran and Co of Calcutta, owners of an indigo 
factory near Gola, 484 
Mosques 220, 227, 370, 463, 643, 

Mosqmtoes, 677 

Moth or moihi, a vetch or pulse, 27, 38, 588, 788 , 
the leather bucket used in irrigation from tho 
better class of wells, 341, 694 
Mottchdr, a variety of Aghaui rice, 690. 
Motigan] of Allahabad, 708. 

Molihdri in Bengal, 457 

Moti-]hn or Pearl Lake, a name of the Bakhira 
Tdl, g V 

Motf Khanam, Bibf, once the propnetress of the 
Gnneshpnr domain, 766 

Motirdm-ka Udda or Adda Motirdm, police out* 
post, Gorakhpur, 310, 619-20 
MoHsdyar, a variety of Agham rice, 690 
Moti Shdhi rupees, 708 
Mourned police, 86 

Mu'dfi or revenue-free tenures See LdUnrdj 
Mu 'nzzim, prince See Bahadur Sbdh, emperor. 
Mu’nzzimabid, a former title of Gorakhpur city 
and of the Gorakbpur-Basti district, 274 note, 
443, 446, 493, 497, 773 
Mubdrak Khilji, emperor, 618 
Mubdrakpur ferry, Basti, 667 
MQohh, rdja of Magbar (Bdusi), 673, 

Mud buildings, Basil, 641-42 
Mufassal, the outlying parts of a country or 
district, as opposed to the capital and its 
environs, 83, 102 

Muftis, doctors of MusalmSn law, 6 
Mughalha villifge, Basti, 292, 796 
Mughal road or Sarak Bddshabi, 21-22, 206, 227, 
234, 249, 267 

Mugbals, 3,50,69,201,638-39 , so-callcd Mughal 
(but really Turk) Government, 89 
Mughal Sardi, Cawnpore, 173 
Mulmbra, a tnppa of Biisti, 666, 777, 781 
Muhalla, a ward or quarter of a town, 467, 4 90- 
91 

Muhammad the Prophet, 261, 401, 638 , Mu- 
hammad ’All Klidn, nawdb, alias tlie Nanbo 
nawab, 70, 177, 186 , Miibammnd Ha=in, the 
leader of the (jreat Bcbellion in Gonkhpur- 
Basti, 456 67, 728-30 , Muhammad Mibndi 
(Mabdi), a lawyer of Cawnpore, 224 , Mu- 
hammad Salim, see Boddh Jlal, Muhammad 
Shah, emperor, 54, 400 , Muhammad Sbdh and 
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Jrohammad TSr Ebans, Tind&ris of Gorakh- 
pur, 4S4 

hluhnoimndanism, 64, 71, 365, C60 
iluhamimdan population, Cawnpore, f?, 43, 46, 
46, 69 , Gorakhpur, 364 ; Bastl, 638-39 
^tnlmnjmfdpur in Caivnporo, 130, 209 
MnhamiD id ^hahl rupees, 708 
IVIuliSra fair at Lalganj m Basti, 705. 
i^Inliarram fast, the, 366 
Muhsnnpur or Jlastranpnr, a village in Cawn- 
pore, 23, 41, 67, 238, 245, 252 , old parganft 
of, 2, 4, 242 

Muir Mills, tarvnporc, 143, 224 
Muir, Sir William, c s , 1 note, 127,269 , Mr 
J W , c 9 124-25. 

Wu’izr-ud din, probably the same as the Emper- 
or Bnhidnr Shah (prince Mu’azaim), 497 
Muhaddam,, the hereditary managing headman 
in a Tillage oivned by some large absentee 
proprietor, 67, 102, 104-05, 124-26, 265, 397, 
670, 686 , muhaddam form of birt tenure, 

39b-97, 670 

MuUita, an alternatn e term for Chnndhari, j v. 
Jlukhlispur in Basti, 66S 66, 705, 780-81. 

Mnkta Dcti, the Pearl Goddess, 252. 

Muller, grey, 319 
Mumps, 711. 

Mundan or Churavnrann the ceremony of shnv- 
uig a Iliudu boy’s head for the first time, 250. 
Mung pulse, 27, 583 
Mungoosc, 576 ' 

Municipalities, Cawnpore, 155, 221-22 , Gorakh- 
pur, 423, 490, 495-96 5 

Municipal police, 85. 

Munir-ud daula of Lucknow, nawab, 63 
Muii) gras*, 37, 68s 

Munsifs, petty judges so called, 6-7, 282-83, 
652, 650 

Miirndibad district, 240 
Murfidpur, a tappa of Basti, 656, 777 
ilurai or Murao caste, 67, 623, 036, 683-84, 
793 bee also Koeri and Kaclihi, castes wliere- 
with the Murnos arc sometimes identified 
jlfurat, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673 
Jilurchabandi birt, uardenship of the marches, 
671 

ilurdakhoi or corpse cater, a locally recognized 
aanetj of jackal, 876 
klurder, cases of, 87, 378, 661 
Muriari Kahars, 631 , (or Muria) Mullahs, 
635. 

Murphy, Mr , road overseer, wounded by rebel 
troopers at Cawnpore, 170, Private, 86th 
Btgimcnt, a survivor of the Cawnpore siege, 
184 

Mursfin in 'Aligarh, 123 
Mnrshidahad in B.njral, 579, 70S 
Miirwiini Shaikhs, probably a subdivision of 
the Kur ushis C38 

Musahiir caste, Gorakhpur, 357, 409 ; Basti, 600, 
6 3, 636, 044, 7 j 7 note 

Itfumfroans, .hushms bee Sfubammadan popu- 
lation 

Mesaungar town, 11, 22-23, 60, 87, 69, 154,204, 
206, 209, 234, 262. 


MnscTa orMiuscIa Tillage, Gorakhpnr.SOS, 5i^ 
376,478,620 
Musharua in Basti, 748. 

Musk, 714 , musk -melons, see Melons 
Mu^khou, destruction of crops hr field tnicp. 
97 

farmer of revenue, 102, lo5 
Mustard, 27, 303, 304 note, 329, 334, 42f, 482, 
548,588, Git,, 7U4, 760,792. 797 
Mn'iaraad ud daula, altat Aga Mir, 69-70, 
flliifhitfa or handle of the plough, 592# 

Mutiny of 1867-58, Cawnpore, 163 , Gorakhpur, 
466, Basti, 728 

Mitiiri or mutri, a variety of Bbndni nee, 322, 
589. 

MozafTarnngar district, Gazetteer notice of, 615 
note, 62 1 

'Miizaffarpur district, 644 
MyrobaJans, 427,460, 684. 

N. 

Nacutaji, an instrument for scraping the oplnni 
off the Incised poppy-heads, 600, 

Nodddf, cotton carders, 626 
^ddha-, a thong nttaclicd to the Basti plough- 
yoke, 693 

Nndiri, the a rebel Oudh regiment, 178 
Nddir-un-Nohdtfthc Bnbal/iii work so called, 73. 
Nadiya distributary, Ganges Canal, 19 
Nadun ferry, Gorakhpur, 203. 

Ndga, the military class of the BfidCpantlus,. 

72 ,,nn aboriginal nee, 355. 

Nagahra in Basti, 787 
Nfignpiir in Cawnpore, 107 note 
Nogar, the old name of Snlempur In Gorakhpur, 
274 note, 618 , avillnpcin Basti, 442, 450 679, 
705, 716, 784 , the old principahtj and its 
rsias, 442, 457, 554, 671, C7G, 679-SI, 721, 
724-25, 729-30, 786 , pargann, 346 note, 350, 
354-55, 663-54, 658 note, 565, 569, 683, 590 
note, COS, 610, 612, 661, 664, COS, 670, 671, 
676, 679-80, 685, 705 707 OS, 722, 725, 728, 
730, 732, 761,765-06, 780,785-89 
Nfigan or Deianagan character, 217, 373 
Nagbansi Bdjpnts, 35 4, 265, 617 
Naggin or Ndyin tIiL,afcmale snake generally), 
a female ^taruil, 315, 577 
Knepanchaini festival, 653 
Nagpur, said to have been the old name of So- 
hanfig, 644 

Nagsen, Eages, or Nngesar, son of Mnjjur 
Bhat, 517 

Nngscni, the Bruhmam wife of ilayjur Bluit, 
517-18 

Nngwn, a tappa of Basti, 655, 7 4J, 796 
Kagwen, a tappa of pnrpnna Birajakpur in Go- 
rakhpur, 279, 4-73, Of Nangawon, a tappa. of 
pargana Sidhua-Jobua in same dutru t, 28o, 
637-38, or Nag'va, a tappa nf pargana .Stiah- 
jahinpnr in same distncf, 2S(', 5 (5 
Nagwun likar or Nagwa-Til an, a tappa of Go- 
rakhpur, Vfll, 296, 526, 641 
A’dio, a Lind of transplanted rice, 28 
A’dfior or nijar-choT, a locally recognized TC- 
ricty of tiger, Gorakhpur, 314 noic 
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Ndhu, a vahety of Bhadui rice, 689 
Nahun or Narrai, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
480, 483 

Nni, an ancient fortress in Grorakhpnr, 6l7, 634 
Kai (or Neiv) Karhi,a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 
647 

Nai or Nilu, Hindu barbers See Hajjam 
2^}al Gajhari, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 2«2, 531 
JSdib-ndzim, the deputy of the ndzim (9 0 ), 
447 “48 

Ndik, a title borne by the chiefs of the BanjSrns, 
44b, 472, 784 , a misnomer for theBanjara 
■caste 4 enerall 3 % 367» 

Naikot Sec Pifisia 

Naiknmbh Rajputs, 35.3, 364 note, 618, 672 ' 

Nairn, a kind of flsh, 319 5 a barber’s ivife, 630. 
Nainjot, a variety of Aghanl rice, 324 
Naipali Kauaujija Brahmans, 361-62 
'Naishdd of Shri Harsha, 667 
Nmafgarh indigo concern, 100 , 105 08, 258-00, 
183 , ferry, 17 , see also Biposi-Najafgarh 
Najaf Khan, nawab, Oudh governor, 66 , 107, 
216 

J^dk, a crocodile See Crocodiles 
Nakkdra, a drum, 84, 260 
Naksauli, a tappa of Basti, 666 , 741 
Nakdri or Nakauri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 
480. 

Ndl or ndr, a kind of reed or flag, 284, 600. 
JSdla, a watercourse, 6 U 2 note 
Kalband caste, Gorakhpur, 367 
Namakhatta, the salt market at Barhaj, 466 
Ndud Narayan, revenue-free holder m Cawn- 
pore, ISO 

Ndnd bahib (Sririkh Dtmdu Panth, mahdrdja of 
Bilhur), 164-73, 176-70, 178-91, 193, 217, 240. 
Ndnok Chand of Cawnpore, his diary during the 
Great Rebellion, 163-04 notes, 166, 169 note, 
172 note, 177-78 notes, I 86 note 
Nunakslidhis or Sikhs, 623, 664 note 
Nanamau, an old pargana of Cawnpore, 2 , a 
ferry in same district, 17. 

Nanda, the adoptive father of Krishna, 663 
Nandan, raja of Maghar (Bansi), 673 
Naiidapar, a tappa of Basti, 666 , 741 
Nandashtami festival, 663 
Nandaur lagoon, Gorakhpur, 302, 316, 471 , vil- 
lage, Basti, 670, 682 
Nandna ferry, Cawnpore, 1 7 
Nanhe Nawab See Muhammad ’Ah Khan 
Ndnkdr, lit , “ a bread-maker,” a maintenance 
in money or land, 66 , 68 , 92, 380, 384 
- Nduun junction, 8-10 
Nanwdnsi, a measure of length, 166 
Naotuinvu m Gorakhpur, 414-10 
Nar in Cawnpore, Chamargaur rajas of, 68-60, 
129, 178--9, 193, 196, 256, 

Nara railway-station, 6u9 
Naraignna, a clan of MurSos, 636 
Kardyan Das, Panwdr, 63, prior of Sohdndg, 646 
Narayan Rdo, life-holder of the Ardzi-Lashkar, 
217 

Narayani, a name of the Great Gandak river, 
297, 319, 619 

Narayanpur m Cawnpore, 76, 107, note, 30, 236 


Narfiyanpur-Chinrha, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
280, 641 

Narbada river, the, 432, 678 
Narh, a variety of Bhndm nee. 689 
Narha-Kuser or Rahnianpur lake, Cawnpore, 
16, 108, old village, 57, 60, 201 
Nfirhai Tdl, Gorakhpur, 303, 49b 
Narharpur or Chillupar, rajas of, 441, 467-68, 
478 note, 618 

Narlion in Gorakhpur, 482, 484 
Nandon, a market village in Gorakhpur, 299 , a 
lagoon in Basti, 754 

Nanndargir Gosain, 4, 126-27, 229, 25S, 268-60 
Narkatha or Narkata village, Basti, 676, 739, 789 
Ndrnaul, 73 

Naronha’s Press, Cawnpore, 226 
Narrai, tappa. See Nahuri 
Nar Singh Bhdn Gahlot, 63 
Nnnvol village, 4, 22 23, 6 , 88-89, 129, 164, 265, 
258-61, rdjas of, 263 , pargana, see Sarh 
Salempur 

Ndsur’Ali, diwan, 102, 220, 230 , descendants 
of, 70 

Ndsir-ud-din Haidar, king of Oudh, 69 
Nat caste, Gorakhpur, 357, 361, 633, 636. 

Natal, emigrants to, 041 
Native Christians, 70, 612 
Naubasta m Cawnpore, 88 
Naubaikhdna, an orchestra in which big drums 
(nauhat) are beaten, 250. 

Nauddnr, a tappa of Basti, 656, 777. 

Naugarh in Basti, 670 

Naulakiia, a grove at Farrukhabad, 493 note 
Ganieva, the rich layer of mud deposited by 
back-waters of the flooded Jumna, 16, 206. 
Nau-mnslima, 64, 129, 238 
Naurahni ferry, Basti, 567 
Nausbddar, sal-ammoniac, 716. 

Nautan m Gorakhpur, 312 
Navigation, Cawnpore, 18,20, Gorakhpur, 306 j 
Basti, 604-65, 667 
Navvies, wages of, 410 

Nawabganj 111 Cawnpore. See Jeord-Nawab- 
ganj , acliakla now in Oudh, 276, 286,386, 610, 
the capital of that chakla, 416 
Nawab Vazir, a title borne by the imperial 
viceroys, afterwards styled kings, of Oudh, 
39, 81, 89-91, 94, 104, 162, 198, 202, 249, 274, 
343, 249 380, 385, 391, 438,444, 498,451,486, 
498, 105, 620, 649, 6 i 6 , 725, 740, 794, 

Nnwal Rishor’s Press, Caivnpore, 226 
Nawalpuria 1 hdrus, 358 
Nawdi, a tapjia of Basti, 565, 786 
Nawfipdr or Nawfipur, old name of Salempnr, 
274 note, 434, 440 
Nawnr Tal, Gorakhpur, 305, 471 
Nayfi bazar at Barhaj, 406 , at Basti, 650 note, 
659, 749-60 

Ndyanpur in Basti, 352 

Naum, a semi-mihtary official employed under 
the Oudh Government to coerce defaulting 
tax-payers and to protect treasure, 447-48, 
676 note 

Ndzir, a subordinate executive officer attached 
to the office of the district magistrate, 83-81. 
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Nazrdnnj fees paid to Government by rovenne- 
free eptate=, JOS 
boill, General, 176, 191-92. 
bemai Charan, babu, his school at Cairnpore, 

A'enua, a pnmpkin-Iike vegetable, 326, 36S 
Kenna lagoon in Gorakhpur, -iSl. 

Neora, the greater of the tiro confluents rrhicb 
form the Non river, 198 , the old name of 
llangnlpnr, 223, 251 , one of the four tappas 
into which tippi Ghos is sometimes divided, 
741 , forest grant in Basti, 657, 744 
Nepal, l9l, 274-76, 284, 289,293-95, 297, 300-01, 
SIS note, 314, 318, 345-46, 351, 36a, 362, 371, 
386-86, 413-21, 430, 430, 454-56, 468, 473-74, 
600-01, 613, 516, 521, 5 j 5, 644, 646, 549-550, 
662, 668, 661-02, oG9-70, 575-76, 580, 604, 607, 
610, 650, eae-TOi, 721, 7S8, 736, 739, 741, 746- 
46, 757-58, 760-62, 764, 768-69, 783, 788, 794, 
796 97 

Nepalese war, 273, 276, 346, 360, 370, 384-85, 
389, 452-56, 475, 498, 620, 549, 610, 7 j 7, 7GI 
Nets, fishing Sec Fish and iisheries 
Netwar bee Nitwal 
Ncvi«, one of the Leeward Islands, 64 1 
Newar, a tribe of Nepalese hillmen, 362 
Ken Ilham, Mr , c s , Collector of Cawnpore, 39, 
99-100, 103-04, 100, 108-09, 124 
Newspapers, Cawnpore, 226, absenee of, at Go- 
rakhpur and Basti, 373 
New Zealand, 84 note 
NibSbgarh in Bundclkhand, 49, 268 
Niiua, a varietj of Bhadui nee, 689 
Nicblaval village, Gorakhpur, 272, 279, 284 note, 
39«-09, 311, 124, 376-77, 185,414-10,454, 408, 
474, 612-13, 516, 520, 649; old pohcc-circlc. 
345-46 , raja of, 458, 549 
Nicholls, Colonel, a proposed second Nepalese 
campaign nnder, 466 
Nidhi, an nflluent of the Robin, 473 
Nigohi in Cawnpore, 76 

Nilial Gautam,a tadet of the Nngar family, 680 
Nikliad, the reputed ancestor of the Mallubs, 
GIG 

jVilyoc, nilgdry See Blue-bull 
Nim tree and timber, 40, 42, 75, 251, 335-30, 
682 83 

I^tmak rdir, an obsolete duty paid on the col- 
lection of saline earth, and the manufacture 
of salt therefrom, 90 note 
Nimbua m Gorakhpur. 308, 

Nirdt, weeding, 322, 690 note, 698 
Nirbiil bee jadtedr 
Mrpat Singh, a captain of rebel horse, 193 
Niru the IJUar of Nai, 617, 

JSiTvana of Buddha, his absorption into the Di- 
line Lssonce, or dcith, 5o9-lO 
Nirvaoi, celibate Atiths, 65 J 
Nista, a name of the Rainrekha river, 734 
Nitrate of potash face Saltpetre , 

Nitre, 716 
Nitrous acid, 223 

Nuwjl or Netwar, a tappa of Basti, 655, 659, 
758, 

Ninan Brahmans, 615, 


Niwaz Singh, an Ondh governor, 545. 

Nizami Tress Cawnpore, 225. 

Nizam-ud-danla, nawab, 70 
Nodular limestone Sec Kanhir 
Non, two tilers so named in Cawnpore, 12, 14, 
17, 21-22, 24, 40, 66, 198, 233-34, 236, 241 2C3 
Non-agncullural classec, occupations of, Cawn- 
^ pore, 74 ; Gorakhpur, 366 , Bisti, 640 
Non- A siahes, 2 note, 71,012. 

I Noniri-Bahadurpur, an alternative name of 
Onhn, g V 
Norfolk, 569 

Norman baron, the Goral hpnr ruja compared 
to, 404 

Nose-nngs, 046 

Numben pansen, a measure of weight, 161. 
Kuncra or Nonera caste Sec Luma 
Nur Sluhamraad's Hotel, Cn\ npore, Icmporary 
residence of the Nand Sahib, tSG-sT 
Nur n/-Ajiicdr, a native journal of Cawnpore, 
225 

Nntmcg, 714 

Nyctanthes Sec Harsingar 
O 

Oats, 688 

Occupancy tenants, Cawnpore, I'll , Gorakh- 
pur, 340, 406, 408-09 , Bxsti, 681-86 
Occupations of the people necording to iho 
census of 1872, Cawnpore, 71; Oomklipur, 
366 , Basti 639-40 

Ochtcrlonj, General Sir David, Bart , hisNc- 
pdksc tamp ligns, 455 

Octroi tax in towns, 147, 221, 495-90, 698-99, 
797 

OeJscD, Mr , fonnder of Uskn, 797. 

Oil and oilsccdf, 27, 142-40, 148-54, 320, 
416-18, 4CC, 490, 623, 577, 585, 628, 638, 645- 
47, 654, 700 04, 736, 762, 760. 

Oil, n\cr of, at Kapiln, 7.0 
Ojha Brahmans, 353, 616 
Ojita, low-cnstc niagicintw, 608 
Olihaun, a field sown with garden crops, 699 
Ohhli or nkhui Sec Ahhui 
01 Aimn or batti in Cawnpore, 209 
Oldham, Mr Itilton, i LD,cs,hl3 memoir 
of G hazlpur district, 362-5J, 43 1 
O caiider, 427 
(llliMint, Major, 84 note 
Onha, Chandcl riwats of, 3, 63, 65, 

(imoiis, 337, 646 

Opium, 27, 1 12, 145-46, 167-59, 203, 328 .30, 332, 
334, 339-40, 169, 421, 426, 402, 588, 691, 066, 
700, 704-05, 710, 735 

Opium Department and its officers, 7, 828, ."’’0, 
47a, 488, 492, 566 
Ora, a kind of Inskct, COO 
Oranges, 334 35, 4jG,t64 
Orcltha in Unndcll hand, 62 
Orh or Rorli caste, 623, 638 
Or/mi, a veil, 04 2 
Onk Rajputs, 617 

On.batiage-', Christian, 70, 78-79, 239 40, 493. 
Urpimcnt, jellow tirEcmc face Arscuie 
Ortolans, 676, 
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OiuDiilti irlinH lit, mill iii\ »if n Clnuliopnr, ITf> 
t liulli iri< f’lilni t T \ nlrt , iiiiiii'u of, 1 
Omlli niiii IlohilkJi iiiil ti, IH, 01, 

HT, I')!' 11, IS'’, jl'i, :;4i, lufi, Jh'i mill, Sr.i, 
7 ('i, : 4 s Holt 

Outrun, t«t In m) .^ir ,1 times i “ llic ird 
of Itnin,' f'o 

Outturn ut ■» nriou-; crop=, ni-lo, ini 
1 * 


J’mih, llio t'fo pnri'- of tin* JJit'-ti [iloiif.li- 
Mili , sm 

I’ll Imlir, 11 I nprs of CIS, 74 1, 7 IS 
1 irlr/j .Vi < }hr>Uii'a 
]'itlif.oii, [xtlni’' n Itnlinnii (lull prolnMr 
n 1 iiiuit) rl 111 , C] 'i 

1’ irhh .IV in or mi 'U rn, n iln l>■!oIl of I ho Kit 

I III 11* ill Iltiiit n , C.'ti 

1 ’ I lilitiiii tir Ml '■!< rii, s ilivlvioii of ilio I |i iru*, 

Ji* i*- 

]’nrhi'i or I’ic'iti'l, n tniipi of (5 irnhtijiiir, 2si, 
ro'i, <711 

1’t< 111 illin, “lilt proti of ,luti,ooo ((rt(ik),’* 
4*13 

I’nrli'iinhl I ftrrt, CTtriiporo, 17 
rirhor III (iM|i|Kir(, n lornii.r r(-“f of the 
Cliniuh If, SS 
J’nrhf- in lla-ll, 700, T'*, 7'lj 
JSrlitntin II ihiif*, i -n U 
I’mluiilor J’nliinri miIbco, (lOmlJipiir, SIS , 
In;. [I I, tf', sn, ffh noli 
I’nrliM oi-, II liijipKif (tnr.tl lijuir, S'71', iOd, 6113 
J’mI id Iiiil irfiir fio Tin, 1 c “T 
]’ 111 itiiili ti or ^iirnmlt o the ( Iniunrisitiir, IP 
I’nihuj nr tir I’liriiiji ir, n t ijijn of Oornl.lijiui, 
115 ir 

I’nill lion, n liiipH of OomI h[iiir, nsfl, 500 
I’nilriiinii or I’lirraiiim loivn, Gonil.li,iiir, S’72, 
or-.i-Pt noli, fISP, 308 01, 31), iH,3lO-l), 
irr. 4'i, <-‘1, <.'0, tro, smi, son, sn, 6‘-'o- 
'.'1', ’.•0, 5til-4l, I iliFil, J7.’, -"'I, ‘l-'C, 3-’8, 
nil, .<P, 150, 41-', 4*10 501', 510, 51'!, olil 
pnluc t irrk. Its , doiiiiiiii niitl clnifn of, 2«C, 
351', T-3 imlt, 31-', syp 90 , 441, 450 51, 457, 
5 0 2), sjo 

rndrriinmi riiiil pi'rhnpn I’ntlnrhnn or Purtvan, 
IIk old iiiiiiH of I’ntlraiiiin, 523 
rddfhdh(-snra/, f'Co Mliirlilil Iltmd 
J’nfi irfrliiii, a jimrLtt-t lllnue In P mti, 765 
I'aphiiljii ritir, GiiMiiporo, 12, J4, 268 
PiilinriH or NtpaltFO liillinoil, 3C9 
raliurpur, a lappa of Gorakhpur, 280, Hil. 


I xll 


rnlinr^-n, an alternative name of Mnkanpur, 

7 »• 

I’dhw, pnirin or henqd, a hcaty plank drapped 
ncroFi the field to lirenk ifs tinds, J26, 698 
Pdlill.d<lit nr pdhihd'.htkdr, a non resident culti- 
tnior, 94, 132 

rahlnaii sinph Clinitdcl of Snpihi, 65 , Pahltifia 
Ihp, n diFlioiipFl C umpire ofilcml, 102 
I’lijMilr, a iiih ditjsion of tlic Kaclilnvnlia lldj- 
pillH, |9, S58. 

Paikaiili tillipe, Gorakhpur, 392 note, 421, 
452, 457, ri23--'4 , ((j’alliikrt, 400 
Paik-iilia tillnpe, IlnFti, 663, 6/1, CGO, 756, 789 
I itiim t'lMll, Goraklijmr, ->99, .309-10, 315, 351^ 
155 4fu, 47', 5-'4, 532-33 
]'<lind nil f>\ pool, 624, 500 
I’mnlii/a, a hrei d of rntlh, 95 
/’/ij’i, inrriiM lied of nllutial eoil skirting beds 
of Finnll rivi ru, I4 
I’aKit I .S- n I’la'ia 

I’dilliaii-iola Qii irli r of ItaFti, 749 ' 

I’likd (Ftniolard or lepiilnr) ponttri, a nicasnro 
til Mtiiilil, 1 55 , ('iniidard or regular) ifif/itr, 
n mia.iirn of nrei, /// , .3J5-2P, .1 lo, 694 , 
(I tin liiiriit) mil, a larpe tnrielt of brick, 
m 5 (iMo-|iloiipli) ciiltiralor, 693, (innson- 
r\ ) Mill, 5'J' , 

I'd' or or pillhnn fip, 510 note, 582 80,509, 739 
I'.i/ ' I'nlitd, n rliiS'uiic used is a drop, 701 
Pal n (miiprniii, a lapp'i of Goraktipiir, 280^ 
521, 537 

I’nl, II title hoTic li\ the rajas of ilalmuli, 577, 
I'nl I III It 'll, .352 
Palntiqtlliis, .i35, 495, 531 
I’nl 1 ‘i, I ulq ) rin-«i \ , ti ittlc of, 350 
I’nii, a lappa of (Gorakhpur, 281, 295, 480 , old 
jiiilice-rirrlc of .116 40 , old (largiinii, 463 , a 
pi 11 ( in Hurd" , 019 
Pnli niiiinN ef the fliid'lhhls, 623 
J’<t!ifidr,n field sown first \,ith nee and ncvl, 
iifli r n long fallow, muIi wheat, 698-99 
Pnifi Inr or t.oiRliniaii raale, 523-24, 

I’nIli III Marvur, Cio 

Piillu, the oiitorii o-t and least manured zone 
of the Mllape See llarlia 
Palma Glirisii. Poe aastor-oil plant 
1 aimer Mr 5V , 459, 

Piiinu In tree and its fennenfod juice or toddy 
(fdri), 167-68, 335, 424, 481, 68J, 634 note, 
710, 716 

I’aljM in Nepal, 302, w2, 464-56, 475, 701, 



7^7 ^ 

PalMala, a reputed ancestor of the Paiwur 
hnjimts, 355 

J'alwaror Purwnr Eajpnts, 336-50, 472, 485, 
517, 019 

Pdn See Petcl 

fdiKin or bundhan tree, 335, 682-83 

Pdiiclin, a rake, 600 

Partclidi/ai, committees or councils so called, 77, 
81-2*166, 357-68, 627, C4b, 709 

Pnnchbati-Malinrdshtrndcs, a bouthetn Indian 
kuigdoui, 617. 
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rnnchcndra, fire images of Indra, 60G 
Pattdr, \ temple priest, 616 
pBDilor or paiidal troi, 68i, 586 
Pamie, a Braliman title, 332, 472, 484, ClI-lG, a 
tale borue by certain Gorakhpur Kayaths, 
364, 633 

Pandia or Pana, a tappa of Basti, 556, 752, 
754-55 

Pandi-Ivanrangpur in Catvnporc, 238. 

) andiiilir domain in Gorakhpor, 4 >0, 472 
Pandifi, doclotB of Hindu divinity and law, 6, 
74, 3i 6, 470, 4^0, C3J, 640, 747 
Pandol in Basti, 7u6, 736 
I'aiidn in Caunporc, 23 

Pnndu river, Jl, 20, 32,211, 241, 253-64, 268, 
263 , water-shed between Panda and Bmd 
river, 14-15 

Pandu, an apparently e'?tinct tappa of Gorakh- 
pur, 3D8 , the father of the Pandavas, 470 
Pandubi Mallalis, 635 
Pnndur, a small mart in Basti, 7S8 
Pnnera or Kinnaun Milage, Gurnklipur, 272, 
270, 312,376-77, 626 

Panpluta gbSl near Banst, battle of, 677 725, 
Ppubarl 31 , a holy man of Paikanli, 421 note, 
462, 621 

ramha,'ti kind of wafersnako, CIC, 677, name of 
a tree, 335-36 

I’anjiib, tbi, l44, 16o, 162-53, 672 
p iiiki Gnngagauj m Cawnporc, 23, Cbandcl rain 
of, 67 

Part'cn, a measure of weight, 154, 324, 706 
1 Blithers, 3U 

Panthi, apparently a sjnonym for golra (7 v ), 
616 

Panu if, Pouwdr or Pranidr Bajputc, 4?, U3, 
208, 211-ia, 436 252, 353, 356, 40J, bl7 
Panwiir Baniyds C^O 
Paiit/a, a larietj of Aghani rice, 630. 

Paiii/dr tree, 682, 6b0 

Papur, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 280, 305, 526, 
537. 

I'urdchim, a term applied to the most aucicuf 
of temples, 76 
Piiraq, a pace, 422 note 
Pnrai3“i-f, 71 1 

Paidi or dhdK tree Sec Dl dk, 

Patii^ai, a clan of Sanianja Brahmans, CIC. 
I'aiasi, a brook of BnsH, 720, 743, 790-21 
Porns KAtli, the great Jam saint, 605, 5il 
Pnr,isiam or Purasurapi, Choiidel, of Saehtndi, 
57, 

Panistdiiipur village, Basti, 653, 571, 660,790 
I’arasurdmn, the incarnation of Vishnu, 364, 
867, 371, 433, 469 70, 644-45, 637. 

Pnraimrnuiji, an idol atbohaiiug, 545 
J^aihhtiii/u, a lanotj uf Bliadui rici, 669 
J’unhullu, a kind of fish, 660 
J’nrlmlahi, a hamlet of Khakliundu, 610 
Pttrlitn or purlim, a Kind of hsbj 320, 485|0?3, 
1‘an I bee I’andia. 
i'anlidr Knjputs, 48, 64 

rjrmdii, “ll)inp ilimg',” 576, ! 

Van-hos Siomuu.a 
Pprjani in Caunpore, 68. 


I Parjatta and parjaiii, varieties of Aghani rice, 

690 

Parjot or parjatcat. See Gronnd-renf. 

Parker, Ma]or Sir George, Bart, Cantonment 
Magistrate, at Caunporc during Mutiny, 167. 
Farmal the Cliandel, 63 
Parnali, wooden spout of the native sugar-milk 
412 

Parnt, parhm or pidnt, and p irArtt-rurf/i, 
aanenes of Blmdui nee, 322, ^60 
Pam, a market Milage in Gorakhpur, 643 
Parrots or rathir parroqiicts, 315 
PfiTsuin in Basti, 677 
I'arsi disposal of the dead, 72 
Parsi, a tappn of Gorakhpur, 281, 480, 485 
Pursoui ferry m Gonikhpur, 298 
P.arsotnm hui, revenue-free holder m Cnuu- 
porc, 130 

Partnb t , rdia of JIaghar (Cinsi), 673, II, 
rdjn of Baiisi, 675 
I’artala, a suord-bclt, 315 
Parts'ip Mai liiscn, raja of Bhnpalpiir, G’8, mi 
Purtanal, market Milage m Gorakhpur, 5o3, 
Parti in I3a«fl, 796 
Partridges, 578-79 
Pfirvnti btc Bhanani 
Paraati, a sect of Atitlis, 654 
Poneo, a soil of 1 uiiilelklmnd, 6, 207, 273 
Pnrwnr (nr Palnarl Baipnts See I’alwir, 
(or Paruftl or Paluv il) BaniMin, 04, C19 
Parwarpdr, a tappi of tinrakhpiir, 280, Too, 
476,500, domain (1 1’nlhiAa)), 399, 141, 610, 
Parwurpara in Basti, 641. 

P<ti<i( bee flat 

I’asf caste, 357-58, 402, 404-05, 109, 679, 623, 
637, 018 , a clan of Klmtiks, i,3t. 

Pasikiiora in Cawipon, 261 

Pa^fuaii, a clan of Push, 037 

Pn'-turc', Cawnporc, 26, Gorakhpur, 317-18, 

639 , Basil, 674-76 

Pat, the upright pestle of the sugar mill, 335, 
note 

P It Uco the Chandol, 53 
Patiihra bco I’atura 
I ntdrn village, 1 ewnporc, 23, 61, 236, 253 
Patdsi, a kind of fish, 680 
I’atclu bee Ptthia 

FuiAa, a jicg which forms part of the Icrcr- 
wcll apparatus, 694, note 
PdfAd, pat/ll, standards of capacity for nica- 
Burement of grain, 707 and note 
PutUakh, a Brahman title, 362, 016 
Pathnns, 69, 201, 634, 618 
I’athar l3co the Cbamargaur, 58 59. 

Pathurchatar or palharjU, a kind of fish, 320, 

679 

Pathnrbnt, a village of Gorakhpur, HO, G13, 
n tappa of Basti, 656, 559, 741 
Falhru'fdl or Inl c, Basti, DOi-i 9, 678,681,792 
/ dr/iH, a peg nhich forms part of the Bi’ti 
plough. 5»'2, 

i'atihn, the true ns opposed to the half-hrcd 
(.Ifitilis) nriihuians, 353 
Paid, the first uatcnug of the spring cropi 
090, 603 
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i'ntju frrf, 'f. 0 , '■jcr, 

ISti iipiir of •'q'Tiij'nro, fTf, ?9’i 
I’jiinn or I’ntnm, i ln|')n nf (lornKl)piir, 

•’‘o', li 0 41 ’ f>jr, f.n , 

I’nlin in l!u nl. "^7, "'VI, n4'!, I, -Ite, 440, 
4:r, 111 .41, ...'4 'iT'i, r47. 7^^ 
I’nlm-HT-Tlipiir, n of IiT>;li, 'iTil, 741 

I’jtn nlTppiot ('ornlvlipur, 0('4, 5iin, 'iSS 
I'ctri n 1 Hill of fi^h, J'-o 
I’llt-ii. liriliri) or lliirliilro, niicc'lnr of 
I’nl" 4r ]‘ T I'l f'l'i. 

I’ltli NtI I, i' (nr/ntnli T 

y '(ifff Vr. till Imllrr of i 1 1 rTTifo rlitro (/> if/i) 
or inrod It) 1 copiri'i nr4 (■•titi’. I i* 

/'(If (i!cri, or (. I'l I 1 1 in \ < st itps, pt rfoi f tihI 
liiiprtfi rt, i.j, ."11. jn, . .0,04"., o'ls, or.o 

or.'. T)f,, :7i,^ 7<n 

Pn!\ I 3 Sn ( fi'hrnfi I 
I'ntTva or r ililirn c-ivtoj GornUliptir, r'7 , 
ro*-, f.n7 

/’ifir4 or p>if< in plint. 

/’(7fi-(irf, (i \ til u 0 ir. ottniTtil, 9) 101, 120. 

20(1, 0 12. 7, ,'.n, 41 0 

I’m VI nr runrii r or n nli T-tiro of fiiRhl, 
I'S n vntjt j of j In It t in , i'lil 
r'liin, llir o!J tniiit of rmlrAtitn, 417, 5iif>, 
M2- '1 

J’nvTtilir il to., rnoiipirf, 1 11-142 
I’l -h-Ik ^ im l7 

l’< Tr.vtl 1 ', 7 (. . ilicir fi'ntlii r", '.79 
1*1 nrl*!, G 4 'i 

I’l It on, M nor, tin rrj ort on I’lo CJoril liptir 
fort t' .'•r 

I’liri, ^fr, di tnct {npiMitr of (loi it lipnr, 
107 

rti*.. 27. "o'! 'O';, n o, - 71 , <r, •, '.rt, ni, S"C. 
'd?, cn, CIO, C4f., f'M, ,(H, 7 ij, 745, 7-0, 
7>-b 

I’ti^intrv, CO itliiion of .See Apriculturnl 
( li'-( f 
]’< 20 , 'h 5 . 

/V'.frt, n ) ini I" nf .\ 2 ln 1 ti rici , '■.5(1 
/ f ni, n li It. it lino, or till' fruni on itIuiU tlu 
lii!( Ilf nil Inn. ro 1 I- tviMiii.l t.’l 
I’t til ll ( I 1 ’ .r (Jiini/irrUr fJTi/til) CV7 IlolO 
I’t til! i itl l'n.-lt, fiM) 

/ f» i}ni, n Kiliil of llrli, T.'n, f ,70 
/V n, T (,. VLiiinii III tin it,', r, 07 
riion'. Mr , frintii of fori vt-lrtinN In 
J! nil, J 0 Ill'll , ' 57, 5i) t, ' 3 1 7l’h, 7t.l 
t’ciPiiir, .'S'. Kt, io't. I i7, 474, 4i'G, tbO, 7-4 
]’i njor III (' DTiipnn . 57 

/'in or hnnjiir, 11 nci’iint crop of Ml^jart me ofT 
till' root- .it tlic flr-t, 1_'C 
rtimi I ill lli-ti 7''5 

I’t rill lilt lit Milk lilt lit, projificnlt fer n, 28, 387, 
737, 7'-'' 

I’.rniii plinl ferr^, (’iiwiiporc, 17 
I’l r-ij, f.-ir, 5.70 

I’cn-mii liiiit'iiiipc, 82, 354 note, 483 note, C55, 

C 13 , M IiuiiIk, 174 ' 

Peihiitiz, a )\oiiiuir« ckirl, 013 
I’titr. ,Sl , fifO 
I’l tticrv Its, ft'inslc, C13 44 
I’twler, 164, 715. 


Tiliu 

Plulptin TTindii tnonlli cnrrrtipnndmp lo Peb- 
rimn -Man Ii See t'f>riKrniiIis on Agricill- 
liiic nnd I'nirs, p'i\iim 
I’lnlplnioli in Catviiporc, 51 note. 

I’liallitt Sre Liiiga 

P/iiiim n kiiitl tif fisli. 58f) 

riinpbi'iinl, pirpnnn of Flawn diRfrict, 2. 

I’/mr, the shnrt of llie pliiugli, 50J 
PhnTitha a Ill'll lock, r.on 
P/inrnii! tree kec Jnmtn 
rii'irtnil or I’lircn rner, Gornklipur, 297, 290, 
502, 525. r.27 

I’lnrciiiliii Int'oon, T’nsli, 754 
I’lnnnncopo n Pee Drnct* 

I'liPii n Miritt) of Anil mi rice, 324 
Phttnr, n kind of Mini e, 577 
I’lin-ldioric' acid, 223 
Phntha or hhotihn, a kind of fisli 580 
I’liiilrlbii, a lappa of llnsti 550, 7 3, 775 
Pbulpiir fi rrv and village, Pasti, 5C7,73(i 
Pliiiplnnr in CiiMiporc, 258 209 
I’bvstnl fiitiirri-, Ci).nporc, 6, Gornklipiir, 
28"-‘'4 PnMi, 550 

Puri Molnii It mdlioii'idln ni b'diu. lin as- 
‘t'-iinnf of ’-dinipiir Mnjliiiuli nnd billiaf, 
3'i2. "3 4 531 nolo 

Pn-la, I’lisn or kaikot village, Gorakhpur, 

.,7 «-(i^ 7(10^ 7)2, 370*77, 474, 525 

I'll 1 avf brails, Tol 
Pn kk s, 5r 5--1) 

Poll ill Gornl liptir, 352 
Pifci .pni-l" clo'k, 142 43, I I'l, 151-52, 410-38 
Pi • oiH. ' lid, 37'’-7'i 
PiKi, a t ipp i of I’.asti, 555, 78.5 
Pil inli in itor ikli)inr, 515 
I’ll, 'rim ij’i', local pi icia of, Gorakhpur, 0i 1 
Pillbhlt. 114 „ , 

J'tnih, n me I'all r fTrrrd to tlic mnnti of Hindu 
alti I 'lor^, 25.', C 13-50 
J’m 'nr .)r )niiar in c, 58 5SG 
I’liidaris nnd 1’mi.ri'i lands, Gorakhpur nnd 
P,i-li, 305, 331 note, 3'ib, 464,080, 7C5-GC, 
7'-^. 

Pmdia 111 Gnril.hpur .309 

Pint nppli H, 337, 43l 

Piiiri 111 iiotal lipur, 179 

I’liiri III (lOrikliinir Misrs of, 634 

I’lnlnll thick 578 

Pf/ii/f fig. 77, 470, 482, 608, 510 note, 545, 582- 
83, t.ttl, 0 13, 704, 78" 

PijiirgiHfin ftrr\. Gawnpnrc, 17, village, 23 

I’lpiiri fern, C*\-npnrc, 17 

I’lpri) tile nnme tif two \illngcs m Gorakli]iur, 

14*' 467 , n Milage of Bisti, 670, 768, a 
lapj’mef Bnsti, 655, 533, 786 , old ta’alluha, 

13 isti, 060 

Plpricliill 111 neiigal 415 note 

]>ipi51iu lagoon, Hasti, 794 

rinr6ieh, nmrkci and jiost town, Qomblipur, 

27 J, los, all, 370 77, ,392 note, 413, 423, 467, 
Gill, 5_>5-->r. 

I’lpriluli in (.yorakhpnr, Til?, 47- 
I'irdewnn Singh Llmuhaii, nio, Gl 
Piiilu Miigli Knusik, n prmce oi Unurmpar, 
441, 441 
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Firthirnr, a fappa of Gorakhpnr, tSO, 475, 

sn*. 

Pfr Zahr, a saint avor'shipncd by Mnelim sweep- 
er', r.33 But see Lai Guru. 

Pi'tnchio nut' 586 

Pit, lulc or bent, one of the four "prodispo':- 
inp caii'ps of disease” recognized by naiirc 
physician', 713 
Piydr tree, 333, 6S2-586, COO. 

a kind of fi'h, 320. 

Pi'-as river '-ee Jharri 
Pn a'l in Gornkhimr, Mi'rs of, 618, 634, 
Planck, Surpeon-Mnjor, hia Sanitary report', 
snanot'e, 165, 467, 489 note, 492, 526 note, 
528, 740, 782-83 
Plantain', 337, 427, 582 
Planters, indieo See Indigo and Fnctoricfl. 
Platt', P'n'ign, is murdered rvilh liis friend Mr 
Kavcn'crdft, 40 
Plcuritis, 71 J 

Plevna, an entrenchment avithin which the 
'Inrk. sttintly resisted the Itussians, 174 
Phnj, in, COI 

Ploughmen, 691-93 See also Hartciha 
Ploughs anil ploiiah-cnttlc, 133-34, 333-34, 346, 
63?, 592-93, 6SC-S7 

Plouiicn, W C , c 2 note, 410 note 
Po river, the, 5C2. 

PochnTd, 578 

Poc'oii, Captain J F, his remarks on the 
wntcrniit, 601-02 

Pohu, raja of Maghar (Ilan'i), 673 
Poiia-Kaniptir ferry, Gorakhpur, 299 
Pokhracn in Caunport, 23, SU, 153-54, 203, 
205, 209 

Police, Cnwnpore, farmer and randern sa'teni', 
81-88, Gorakhpur, 37C-T8, 35.'-83, 389, 
Basil, CCO , district snperinteuUouts of, 7, 
85, 492, 556 
Pomegranate', 427. 

Pona, an iron slimmer with which the 'urfacc 
of boiling siigar-jiilce is cleared, 695 
Ponies, lanic and wild, 575 
Pontoon bridge at Cawnporc, 145 
Poorliou'es, famine C02, 6o5 o7. 

Poppv eii1ti>ati..n, 2-', (0,266, 328, 330, 337, 
4-2, 487, 503, 6JJ, 539, 593, 59C, 598-9a, 608, 
745, 755, 792 

Popntation, according to ccnsii'cs of 1847, 1 '53, 
1865, and 1872, Ciwnporc, 42-48 , Gorakh- 
pur, 345-307 , Bi'ti, 610-643 
Porcupine', 316, 676 
Poiha, n sugarcane cutting, 325. 
pork, C27, 052 

Porpoifcs, 204, 315, 320, 576-77. 

Pornd 'C, 695, 602, C4o 
Porter', wages of, 410, 693. 

Po't-offlecs and postal statistic', Cawnporc, 
89 , Gorakhpur, 375-70 , Uasti, 039-60 
Pot ible waters of Cawnporc, 222 
Potati c', 28, 66, 337, 480 53.3, 588, 646, 693 
Pot'crs, wages of bee Knmhar. 

Pottery, G'lC 

Powlett, Mr. C J , c s , Preface, 650 note, 607 
note. 


Prd' in Cawnporc, 50. 

Prascndjlt king of Sratasti in Tlnddha's lime, 
645 717,719 

Pra'liad HSi Knrmi, a Mnrhaf ta goverrior, 22 . 
Prawns, ai'-'O 

Prnsag, AllalialntT, 530, 601, 613 
Pravag Naniyan Tnvari, 237 ; Ins temple at 
C iwnpore, 52n 
Prcntis. Dr, 425-26, 42' 

Price' of acTicnUnrnl pro<lnce, Cawnporc, 139- 
41 , Gorakhpur, 411* Tla'ti, 607, 694 
Pnncipal badr Amfn SicJiidcc' 

Pnn'ep Mr II T.cn hi' Prlit'cnl and 
tarn Transactions in India, 452 note 
Printing presses, Cawnporc, 225, Gorakhpur, 
37.3 

Pri'on, Central, at Benares, 378, CCC. 

Pntliivi Deo the (lanr, 67 
Prithivfr&i the Chauhdn, last Hindu king of 
Dehh, 63,26' 

Pnvv Council,' Cmrt of, 164, 766 
Profit' of cnltivction, 311-34, 407-08, O'J. 
Proprietary tenure', Onrakhpiir, O'G 
Proprietor' See Landholder' 

Pront. M'lor, guns under during siege of 
Cawnpi'TC, 171 
Prnnc', dried, 713 

}ua hhanqru, a ^cpalcsc fibre ninnnfactnrc, 
701, 

Piihhc Works, Department of, 42, 308, 531, 569, 
609 

Pndlmr (Pajllmn ’) ra'to, 367 • 

Pujnrt, nil Mith tcniplr-prk't, 545, 65'. 
I’niandar Snh I’aawfir, 63 
rnlandar Milage, Cawnporc, i/» ,208 
Piila'tn, a elm of barwanvii Bnilinian', 616 
Flil'C', 27-28, 13', 411, 416, 462, 471, 639,687- 
68, 604, 607-08, 638, 646, 700 
Pim.pkii)', 326, 427 

Pun, aim', a glebe granted to Brahman', 6.5 
Pfinn, peshwa of, IC4, 171, 174, 179, 2t0 note, 
181-86 

runth, the drink so called, 63 1 note 

Pnndlr Biijput', 617 

Pnr, nnrc'tor wf the Chandel', 52 

P«r a leathern bucket Sec jl/ot/i 

Piir’i in Cnwnpore, 22-23, 211 m - /• 

Punhl or eastern, a division of the Tli irD', 


357-58 

Por.aina, a tnppa of Gorakhpur, 2'2, 520,^531, 
or Pnrena, a tnppa of Bisti, 555, 782, 766 , 
or Pnrena, a tank at Kal.iion, 506 
Purana, the D/.urmo, 6.35 the Ilra/imn- ( ai- 
lartfa, 656 , the Vi'hnu, 71 1. u, 

PorSni or Old Karin, a tnppa of Gorakhpur, 
27*^ 5*2,547* 

Purctrtpifif/ni the full moon, 15*5, 421 
Pnranpnrwa in Cawnporc, 14 note ^ 

Pnrbiha or eastern, n dan of the 
Pur'in a or eastern, a division of the Ka»ar u- 
niBani>«',4t>. of the Ka-aundhan Bmiyu;, 
620 . of the Knrwals 632 , of the r/iliio', • ^ 
Pur,, a cake made of wheat-flonr nod clarih-O 
butter, 646. 

Puri, a class of AG'bs, 654 
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Pnrohits, fninilr priests, 74 , 36C, G'6, 640 
f n^^vn-^I^^ in Cnwnpore, 21 
Pus, Hindu month corrcspondinp to December- 
.Tfliunry, See parngnipbs on Agriculture nud 
Pflirs paasim 

Putmijivii, “ child’s-life,” the old name of the 
patju tree, 686. 

Fvtn, a kind of unrefined snfar, 704 
Pi&ri in Cawnpore See Bibdru 
Python. See 

Q.* 

Quail, oi. 678 
Queen’s Birthday salute, 166 
Queiros, Mr .T , a former indigo-plnnter of 
Cawnpore, 97 

Questwtix of Famine Commission, 1878, Answers 
10 , 587, 696, 647 note. 

Quilts, 164, 644 
Quince seed, 713 

' E. 

Fdb, boiled siicnr syrnp, 4 1 3, 704. 

Jiabi’ or spring hnnest,i9, 131, 238, 241, 687- 
88 But see Spring crops 
Kacecourse at Cawnpore, JI9 , former at Go- 
, rakhpnr, 49S 
Rnequet-courts, 221, 498 
Eadal Singh, a member of the Amorha family, 
.732 

Eadhd, the favourite mi«tress of Krishna. 651, 
666-55 , Efidha-Knshn, the couple just named, 
203 

Bddhdballabhi sect, 664-56. 

Endlian, village and tappa of Cawnpore, 63, 64 
note 

Eadhan-ghdt in Cawnpore, 248 
Kddhi in Gorakhpur, 363 
Eadlshes, 28, 337, 492, 636 
Eagarganj m Gorakhpur, 300, 312, 414, 640 
Jirfuhn, a kind of fish, 68U 
Eaghu Indar Acbdrya, revenue-free holder in 
Cawnpore, ISO 

Itaphu and Kumdr of Kalidasa, 667 
Eaghu, king of Ajudhyn, 620 , a raja of Ma- 
gliar (Bdnsi), 673 , a cadet of the Nagar family, 
680 

Eaghubansi Edjpnts, 48, 363-64, 617, 690 

Rahddri or transit duties, obsolete, SO, 4 >8, 647. 

Eahiln.ao aboriginal rdja of Nagar in Basti, 679 

Eahilivdru in Basti, ib 

Eahnas lagoon, Cawnpore, 2, 268 

Itahnldnpur See Nnrha-Knser and Kasrn 

Itahti caste Gorakhpur, 357 

Eahn, a god of the Doms and Dfisddhs, 628 

Eai Bareli m Oudh, 147. 

hdi, a chief, 620-21, 641 , a title borne by cer- 
tain Kdyaths of Gorakhpur, 364 
Eai, a rdja of Maghar (Bdnsi), 673. 
Eaiblidnghdt in Gorakhpur, 308 
Ediganj quarter of Gorakhpur, 496 
Eaikaldr, a clan of the Kaldls, 632 
Ralkawdr Edjpnts, 48, 353, 617 


Edilways, Cawnpore, S0-2I. 

Edin caste. 623-24 

Eunfall, Cawnpore, 24-26 , Gorakhpur, 312-14; 
Bnsti, 672 

Eai Pithaura, a name of Prithivirdj Chanhfin, 

q V, ' 

Eaipur or Rdipurn, a tappa of Gwakhpnr, 282, 
231, 634 , a bridge nrCawnpore, 22 j a place 
in Jnldun, 49 
Raisins, 714 
Unitds in Basti, 769 
Eaithauha in Basti, 687, 
liaii/a, a fish something like a smelt, 320 
Rtdiyal, vulqo ryot, a tenant, 404, 4.12, 461 
Rdj, a principality, the domain of a rdja, 265, 
273, 278, 434-36, 618, 654 
Ed) Rdni, morganaticf wife of Narindargi'r 
Gosdin, 126, 263 

Rdja Sulidrpur ferry, Gorakhpur, 299 
Enjab Baniyds, 620 
Rojal, a variety of Aghnni nee, 324 
Rdjbahas or cnnnl distributaries, '8 
Riijbhar caste, Gomkhpnr, 367, 430; Basti, 618- 
19, 623-24, 676-77, 723, 781 
Rdjdhdm-Khds or Dpndnnlin, a village of Go- 
rakhpur, 468, 603 , Edjdhani tappa, 270, 408, 
600, 602-03, 629 
Eajgiirh in Gorakhpur, 463 
Eaignt, a name bestowed on the southern parts 
of tappas Lehra and Siimdkhor, 6ul 
Rnighat bridge over the Ganges, 219 note; 
Eajgtidt or Boyal Lauding of Aiudhya, 667 ; 
do of lauda, t6 , 669 
RSjhdns, a variety of Aghani nee, 690 
Bajia See Rozia 
Enjknmdr Kajputs, 617 

Rdjpur nf Bhognipur, Cawnpore, 23, 253 , of 
bhiurdjpur, same district, 261 , of Salempur, 
Goraklipur, 292-93, 299, 633 , of Basulpur, 
Basti, 679. 

Rdjpusi, an aboriginal tribe of Oudh, 431 
Knjputdna, 72, 144, 162, 670, 704, 724 
RdjpGtB, 48, 63, 328, 361, 402, 434, 489, 614, 
617-20, 741 

Rdkar, a soil of Bundelkhand, 16, 233 
Eakba dram, the Cloaca Maxima of BarhaJ, 
465-66 ' 

Rdkshas, a demon, 633, 653 
lidl See Kardyal 

Earn I , rdja of AInghar (Bdnsil,' 673 , II, rdja 
of Bansi, 675 , III,, rfija of Bans!, 676 
Earn Bakhsh, bdbQ, a rebellions Oudh land- 
holder, 183 

Earn Mohan Ghos, tahsilddr of Shiflh, 93 
Rdm Rdm, ordinary form of Hindu salutation, 
771 

Rdm Singh the Chamargaur, 59 
Rdma or Edmchandrn, the incarnation of Vish- 
nu, 67, 72, 216, 352, 370-71, 421, 428-29, 431, 
434, 463, 544-43, 616-16, 618,620, 636, 661, 
653-64, 716, 734, 768, 767, 784, 795. 
Rdmabhdr-Bhawdni or Devisthdu Idke and 
mound at Kasin, 802, 507-08, 510 , see also 
Devisthdu 

1 Eamaia caste, Gorakhpur, 367, 623, 638 


* Qalandar Gtr, Qalb ’All, qfinungo, qAzf, Quraishl, Qutb-ud-dln, and other words beginning wlth^^j will be found 
nndor E. fBeing a nastlc under vows of celibacy, a Gosdin cannot, strictly speaking, have a lawful wife 
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^"'trCtVppo -'.f aaiU'S' 

RntaiipoT. 555,75- 

^‘^^roa^? . .(,Mmtico,500 

pS',’''’!}’';”.',".':”". P'f""-'"’' “ 


R il'T vOa 0 , 560 „ ,no 

Raaoa tree ''^8 35C, 620 400, 4^- 

RauniMiT B "Buab a '’f • ^>,.btofioo to 
K-'^r'Uun4aPP"^‘^‘“' 

55-* 5 ivini''- '“, 35 » r-pvton, 216. „ ^jpoto, 

Kao'^"'^untV-iog^,\(„u.iot«^ 

GiiUt an'l 
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Knvines, in-l«, 3>, 82, 19S, 204, £68, 263, 482, 
500 5 TaMiie (leer, 25, 204, 227. 

T7n\\A cBptc, Qornkhpui , 357 - 

^awiii ri\er, 6fiG-Gf>, 6oo, 762, 764, 786, 789 
Knwnn Lnlpor in Ca^vnpore, 4l 
Hftwani Kalinrs, C31 , , . 

Eii^vat, a Rajput title, cn, 267 , the hllo of cer- 
tain Ahfrs and Bnntarins in Gorakhpur, 3 j9, 

3G2 . 

Eiiivnt Rdjputs, 363 , nn inferior caste, 367 
Rawiitpur villnpe and domain, Caivnpore, 23, 

6^193, 257, 243,46 
Bazdi, a qniUed counterpane, 164, G44 
^2?a2iu or raj la, a Gorakhpur measute of weight, 
422 

Reade’, Mr E A , on , as , 106, 112, 124-36, 
330 , 337, 360, 377 note, 301 note, 396, 419 20, 
44f, 489 note, 493, 497, 499, 564, 024 

Reaper?, wages of, 693 

Eehelhou of 1857-58, Cawnpore, 163, 196,} Go- 
rakhpur, 466 67 , llasti, 728 730 
f‘ Redan,” the, at Cawnpore, 170-71. 

Red lead (sgnrfurl, 646 

Reqan and reganjdsUf varieties of Bhadui rice, 
689 

Registration of dneureents, fees on, 426, 711 
Regulations,— XVI of 1803 (appointing muftis 
and ppndiis to trj cases relating to values of 
less than Rs 100), 6 , X of 1807 (appointing 
Commissinncrs to assess land-revenue), 98 
note , XXlll of 1814 (powers of the judges 
called sadr amms and munsifs), 6,1 of 
1621 (appointing commissioners toinvcstigate 
and decide certain revenue cases), 83, 102, 
106, 1 14 } II of 1321 (extendinir powers of 
munsifs and sadr amins)5, VII of 1822 
(assessment of land-revenue), 1 13, 387, IX 
of 1826 (farming out estates for arrears of 
revenue), 112, IV. of 1827 (extending pow- 
ers of sadr amins), G , I of 1829 (trial of 
circuit criminal cases), G , V of 1831 (sadr 
amins and munsifs), ib , IX of 1833 (assess 
ment of land-revenue), loO, 104, 113, 128, 
139 390 ' 

lieJt, ^sar or saline soil, Cawnpore, 40-41, 263 , 
Gorakhpur, 285 , Basti, 660 
Eehra-bazar in Basti See Uska 
Reid, Mr J R , c a , his A’zamgarh SeUhment 
Bfportj 372 ^ ^ 

Beligion and religious sectSj X!Iawnpore, 71-/3 , 
Gorakhpur, 370, Basti, 050} festivals, 

peligious bnildingSj HindUi C42 , Mul^amniadf^u 
643 

Rear, araida, the castor oil plant, 427, 683, 686 
Rent-rates, Gorakhpur, 394 
Kents, Cawnpore, 134-37 , Gorakhpur, 332, 408- 
10 , Basil, 687-88 

Rennkn, mother of Jamadagm, 545, 

Keona distributary, Loiter Ganges Canal, 20, 
234 

Rconra, a term applied to cereals and millets, 
when nearly ripe, 600 
Reori a kind of sweetmeat, 647 
Reptiles, Gornkhpur, 316-16 , Basti, 677, 


Resins, fragrant, 696 
Ret, a lappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 306, 470 
Revenue and expenditure, Cawnpore district, 
156 , Gxirakhpur district, 423 , Basti district, 
709 

Rewnh (Riwdn) m Central India, 618-19 
Kewali in Gorakhpur, Misrs of, 618, 634 
Uheumatism, 7 1 1 
Rhine, the, 743 note 
Rhubarb, 7 1 6 

Uioe, 28, 32, iSl, 138, 164,264,321-24, 831,344, 
839, 3G«, 411, 414, 416-18, 474, 477, 489, 601, 
603, 625, 633, 638-39, 568-60, 664, 687, 607, 
646, 694, 700, 704, 706, 736, 746, 760, 769, 
775, 781, 784, 788, 792 
Richardson, Mr , c a , 90 note 
Richiko, father of Jamadagm, 646 
Kidhanra village, Basti, 682 
Eidsdale, Mr , S 0 c s , his notes on Gorakh- 
pur, 317, 330 note, 342 note, 349, 360 note, 
379 note, 382 note, 404 note 
Rieley, Mr , Assistant Commissary, 170 
Kigoli or Rigauli village, Gorakhpur, 272, 301, 
312, 376-77,603,626 ,tappa, 279,479, 600,602 
Eihdwn water-course, Basti, 791 
Rihlapdra, an ancient pargana of Gorakhpur-. 

Basti, 274-76, 663-64, 788 
Rilili, an ancient pargana of Gorakhpur, 274 
Rikdbi rupees, 708 
Rikh bantam, rdja of Argal, 49 
Rikhui 1 iwdn of Pinra, 479 
Kind river, 11-12, 16,20,22, 198-99,241, 254-65, 
268, 263 

Rinderpest, 428, 676 

Riparian disputes See Alluvion and dilnvion. 
Uisal Singh See Irsdl Singh. 

Risdhtddr, a native captain of horse, 63 
jRitiya, a \aneiy of Aghani rice, 690 
Rivers, Cawnpore, 11-12 , Gorakhpur, 292-306} 
Basti, 661-667 

Road-fnnd, establishment of in Gorakhpur, 391 
Ronds, metalled and unmetalled, Oawiipore,21- 
22 , Gorakhpur, 307-08 , Basti 669-671 
Roberts, Miss, her Scenes and Characieristics of 
Hinduttdn, 219 note , 

Robertson, Mr T C, cs, afterwards Liente- 
nant-Governor of the Nofth- Wdstem Pro- 
vinces, 82 63, 102, 124 

Boba, a discarded channelof tbe Rittle Gandak, 
607 

Eohilkhand, 24, 60 note, 144, 160, 359, 412 note, 
438, 671, bOI, 718,740 
Eohilla Pathdns, the, 61, 444, 675, 

Rohm river, Gorakhpnr,291 96, 300-101,308, 415, 
433, 474, 501-03, 626 

RoAu, a kind of carp, 294, 302-03, 318, 486, 680 
Roman agriculture, ill, camps, 743 
Homan Catholic Qlianels at Cawnpore, 221. 

“ Romany,” the gypsy of Europe, 626 
Rorh hee Orh 
Rosaries, 72, 686 

Bose, General Sir Hugh (aft^nvards Lord 
btrathnairn), his capture of Kdlpi, .96 , Mr , 
q s , Collector of Cawnpore, 1 note, 37, 39, 
106-00, 113-14, 116-19, 121-26, 127 
\ 
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UosJnn or Jlnashnn Deo the Chnmargaar, SS. 
lioft, Dr, bis edition of Wilson’s Etsuys on iht 
lielimon of the Hindus, 71 note. 

Boughserfge, Major, a ivell-knoTrn pobtical ofB- 
cer, 7ao note 

Eoutledge, Mr , c s , first Collector of Gorakh- 
pur, 2S6 note, 3~0-t0, 41S, 451,491,726, 75C 
Eowcroft, Colonel, suppresses the rebellion in 
GoriVhpur-Basti, 457, TT) 

Eoyal 1 ajput tribes, the thirtj-six, 617. 

Jloiinn (Zit , a daily allo'vance), a maintenance m 
money or land, ISO 

Endar Sinch of Satdsi, 401, 44?, 529-70, 543 
Eudarpnr town or Itndnrpur East, Gorakhpur, 
272, lOK, 310, 350-51, 370-77, 421-23, 425, 42'-<, 
43l-3'>, 430, 443, 512, 510, 520-3(1, 64.1 
Eudhinli village, Bosti, 50), 57', GOT, fiCO, 671- 
74,795, 770 .^appa, 555, 773, 775, 782 
Eudrapur village or Rndarpnr E’est, Gorakh- 
pur, 272, 308, 310, 377, 527, 530, 

Jlu Iwn, a variety of Aghani rice, 690 
Eufiiata, the cotton-market at Gola, 4SS. 

Efim (Home), the Byzantine empire, 62 
Ituni, a half-npc tar oi barlev or vilicat, 000. 
Eupees, Farrukhabad and others, 154 
liupnagar in Bosti, 712 

Bfira Tillage, Lawnporc, 12, 22-23, 69, 19*.99, 
201,203, 227, 257, 204 
Efirkf in faahdrnnpnr, 78, 172 note, 240 
EiiBsctI, Mr Claud, .Judge of Cawnpore, 217, 
Eusscllganj at IJithfir, 2l7 
Ens«o-'l urkutriin cimpnign, 555 note 
Eust (blight) btt Garuht 
Eustnm, Mirri, probably the same as riducKhSn, 
723 note 


S. 


Sv’JiDAT first independent Viceroy of 

Oudti, 444, 440, 725, 737 , il dal All, Viceroy 

of Oiiah, 45i 

SabliDjft the f Inndcl, 57-53 
babia in Gorakhpur, 308, 311 
Sntn, II hnrglnt’s rhi‘tl C20 

Sichendi or tlnchendi village nnd pohee-circjo, 
O iwnporc. C, 23 24, 43-44, 5i), 55* 37, 8 / , 89, 1 < 9, 
191-93, 215, 245, 253, 258 , idjus of, 55-57, 
193, 195, 220 

Sachoii ferrv, Cawnpore, 17. 

Saddle-makers, wagis of, 093 
Sadrtlerv, t. annperc, M3 , 

Sadh or Sddhu sect Cawni>orc,(.3, Gorakhpur, 
aST Basti, 580,054 
Sadiki Shaikhs, 0 !8 

Sadr, the capital and its environ", ns opposed 
to the cutiving parts of a district, 83, 102 
Safdnr Husain, owner of a large }“ 

Cawnporc, 243; Sifdar Jang, nawab of Oudb, 
*"3 

Sa'ffl >wcr ikufun), 27, 30, 209, 588, 705, 714 
Sfiofli, morganatic remarriage of widows, ftjg 
Bacarn, a tappa of li3“tl, 555, 757, 790, < J2-J3, 

bfigf.ra,astciof Atiths, 054. 

Suuloran, a frnit of the atron kind^SOj. 
fcce Tcak- 


Sahai (he Dom executioner of Gonkhpnr, 027, 
Sahan. See Chauk 

Sahan or banh, reputed founder of the rmned 
fort at Hudarpar, 629 

Sdhanhoi or ^dnhkof, ruined forts at Eudarpnr 
and Cpadaulia, 408, 5g9 
Saharanpur district, bJ5} Seltlenmt Htport of, 
278, 69.' , Gazetteer nottcc of, o20 
Saban m Cawnpore, 332 
iiahdri, manorial or feudal “aids," 333. 

S ihas-knnd, a reservoir at Derapur, 227. 
Salulwa or tatdt^a, a variety of Aghmi ncc, 
344, 690 

Sabia ferry in Gorakhpur, 299 
S'lbibgnnj on tbo ranges, 146 47 1 on the Great 
G'aDdak,29T, 311, 308, 413-14, 41b, 510, on 
the Ghunghi, 4C9, 603 , a quarter of Gorakb- 
pnr citv, 491, 494, a quarter of Pidritiiii, 
521, 623, 620, 540; a small mart in Basti, 755 
Sahna village, fioiakhpur, 631, 514 
Sahnjanua or b.ihjaim\ village, Goral bpur, 272, 
308, 312, 370-77, 516, 531 " 

Saibis-i lagoon, Lawnpore, 258 
S iiganra in Gorakhpur, Urnlimans of, 472 
Saiku, I wocKitn citfifor ladling the sugir-jilico 
into the canhlroii, 695 

Sdd, the ontcr pins o( the Rasti plough vo!.e,5'i3. 
''•eti’-jn'i or tuvtjun, ‘‘ horse-ra'Iis!i’*’trce, 7s, 3, 'SO 
SdiT, inisctllancous seigiiori.al dius Uvitd by 
landlords, large and sncill, 90, ].>j, 12 , 1 , gis, 
670 

Sdha irra of Siln ahana, 50C 
bakarwfir or bil.arwar najpiits, 353, ClT 
bak <t Mirntl, raji of 13aim>, 0,5 , KnUi in«, raja 
of Hahhiiipiir and K sulpnr, 0*9 
Sakatia purw i police outpost, Ciwnpori , 88 
b ikliaw itnIUli, a former lali-iM tr ol I'adrailtn, 
522 note 

Sdf./iM, a voung svl tree, JB9, 583, 
bikra or Sigru, a tajipa of Basil, 553 note, 550, 
773, 775. 

Sil rt j,a Cliandcl domain in Caw ni>ore, 3, 53, 57, 

264 

bik'cna niiarhliiinjas, 024 
f.u/li iani/qim Tdittru, 7l6 noto. 
buhurln, a kind of (Ishv 1I9 
bikjn, a tribe of nucii nt I\npila,718 10 , Sd J,. 
.Mum, the “aint ol the bakyas, a title of Bud- 
din, <i V 

Sal atimiomae, 715 

or sathi tree* and timber, 4", 280. 2*^9, 291, 
3n4, 335 30, 474, 470, 60'J, 519, 527, OS", S-<7, 
7(12, 7 5t, 745. 

S^ilaiiagnr, old name of Man firiiagar In BaVi, 
75G 

Sa ar i-Ma-’fi 1, Ghizi, a militarit - iint an 
ni irty r of Muslim ronunti ,70, 36 1, 3e 7, 42), 
43'», 52 a, on, 7oC 

Salem ''luh, evidentl} the "ame p- r- n an tl 
Miaikh baiini ChlsStl of F i*' tipur m! ri, 
nllc 2 td grant of land t(j hi ff>>ra! Ujeir, li'i 
Ssh mpur, a IGW domain nod (tiiini pir ' i, 
Cawnpore, 4, 97, 99, 109, 10?, Jj'i t ipj’ <■ 
G(irakh( nr, 282,5.31, viliag- , Gorcklipur f o 
ilajbauli 
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ri1rnip\ir-\i'i1i<'n, n Clnnnrpnur domnin In 
r'n\\n|PO''( P 

Sn1i tnjiiir nr n'lnuli inrcnnn, Go- 

nklipiT-, T!. ^7G 77 VS' "n, V"-ii, JI'V’, V"'S, 
^JG, ijs pii', '.'vi . 0 , US 'll-', Ti« not-', nr,--., 
37V.', -'7r. '11^*1'’,"'" 401, ^(tr, 'll", 411 , 4|H, 
42>-rD. IT, 4nr, 4H ni'tn, 4r,'j rn, 40", 47r., 
47S, 47'* liol., 4S7, ')n^, mo, mv, 6)0 18 , 
On-24, ''Tl-'17 '141-4 ',341 40, old polfct- 

cirolr, TCi old tili'il, "70 
Gill M, C oMipriro, )<• 1 o4 

nn nniinoinlc fo<;Fil or iIf nntrix, 207 
tin!.', 'Mr, om 

S'ilicrnnu, i iinnvm of )lic Gml Gnnda)., 207, 
i.m 

Biltni Kli'ln, nrcorjindoDi'cininlplc— rcoBoddli 
M:il , n rpiiccntlc l\ii\illi iiolilc, 081 
Silnm ferry. It I'li, 6ti7 

Gilt, 20, 142 140-4'^, iril-CO,n4’i,or,n,4n, tlP-no, 
4-’S( 400,00-47,000,050, OOP, 7li->-04, 7i C, 
7')l, 7 m, 700 

Giltpetr.*, 41, 142, 145, *’,45, "OO, 417, 4 ) 0 , 428, 
570, OK., 701 

Silij'rtri -unrl>er«, trice': of, 0 O 1 
G tr d ih, tliL Iniill) nf i Hitlilil a'-ertie, 545, 77*' 
Gin i'dinr nr ''un a) lior i tij'pi nf fjori’ lipur, 
270, ’'«s 500 nl 

Gl .li'l ll 1 r'lo nf the V^t- c^O 
'' n ij 1, 1 (’nmirctur di n'l iti Gi-npere, 
5 0 

Gimtn iTI 'rnildtivol, 721-05 ''nn i t' 7(i, 
hi' '‘iriiu , 705 

5it-' )( ( ri • f \ )1 n"n li i, 5t, 252, jTO 

S ll I 1 linhi’l h 1 15' 

S'mli' >• Si r_h < h I t 'S 50 
G’t Idi’ i-l n ' e Cl n,v.*( , 2 ' 

Gi I 1 Sin t’le ( ’ , inr, ,*ir, 5*--50 

. . . 1 • •••-* ..i r* r 4 i*' 


SUnfit or mot hef-Rordenn, C5fl 
Giiiilnit CoiiimiRhioiier, 4i)l), C78 linlp, Rccnlio 
I’lnncl , Stirv.ci>n-Mii]()r 

Snnilnrt “inllhlh f, rnwiiporc, IfiO-OI j Gonilcli- 
piir, 425 20 ! ltn':ii, 71 1-12 
Gniijdi lip Sijeti, 11 tllinf'n in Gliiitnnqmr of 
('in\ii))ort, 67, 60 ; Sanjptl-lliiilHhfiliiiur, n 
f< rn ill IJilliiinr nf h line illRl-rlel., 17, 

Sntil iilifir IlrdliiimtiR, filf> 

Snnf,iil/i form of Idrt lemirc, '10(1 97. 

Sunk ll KimjlirR, (112 

Sfitiklinpfir jnniicpLy In QonilJipiir, ODD, 
mil 

Snii'ilr Sine)i SiriKt of Atlnnln, 071 
Sinekrlt, 154 nolc, 174, .100, 5(i0, 57U notP, 0C4, 
057 070, 705 inilP 
Sn’ilnn'illi, fi .Inin linrnrfh, Oil 
S'iinnil iJomii, Ojr. ; Niitu, 01(1, 
hipiiii, n Cliiitiilel doiimin in Gav. nporo, fi.l, CC- 
50, 244 

Sinlijit, nijn of TtfiTisi, 070, 082, 

6 ir ilna r I'le, 021, r,i7 

■jornf nr ilharmriih, iiatlte Iioitclfi, 4011, 749, 
781, Hid < h' t 111 re 

Gnr I pi ll, a f< rr} in Cii.iiporp, 17 j a tiII,if/o 
in Iti'ii, 70'i 

Sirniiili nun, Itirti, 75) 

Gnriii.n a Minll nmri in (, oral Iipnr, 472 
Gar in di'trii I, "7' , 2'IR, loo, 101 415, 419, 417, 
14 1, 4'n 451, 5 '1 .'4. 5 'I, 5 5,5)8,511,540, 
7 s 4 ohl ( rnni< at <)f, 274 
G iriiid' iri II )p’)t' 517 
s It 1 Cl .Ilia i’ lai r* !55, on, 091, 
sit'ir HI (7or il lijinr, 152 
Gin u! Hr i'lra It)'', 47, H, 515 
Gir Hill fori -I pr lat 1’ i li, 557. 744, 

S * II III 1 , 1 ' iad Ilf Jdi I'll I rii ( , 569 

...t> 11 .^ 1 , f, t ). .1 
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Samtt Bfljpnfq. 353, 354 note, 95c, 401 , 4^■^, 
437, 462-63, 472, 480, 490, 604, 515,519, 543, 
654, 617, 618, 672, 678, 721, 725-26, 746-47, 
772-73, 776, 794-95, 

Sarohi nvet, Basti, 562, 743 
Sarott a kind of sngarcane, 326 
Sa’'pabha«ha, the dragon’s tongne, 657, 

Sarpat grass, 37. 

SarQp Singh a rebel Kajath, 68 note, 105, 206 
Sarwar bee Sarjupar 

Sanrar, Sirnal or SanvBrTlsjpato, i.3 353,617 
Sarn anva Brahman's Gor ikbpur,35 1-53, Basti, 
015 (7, Munios 636 

Satd-^i m Gorakhpnr, rajas of, 273-74, 286, 342, 
349, 354, 38-t, 391-92, 398 401, 434-37, 439 note, 
440 42, 4 45, 449, 452, 4 70 67, 472, 4S7, 450, 
403, 497-98, 504,515, 619, 528-30, 543, 672, 
C7G note, fia2, 724 

Batgawan, a tappa of Gorakhpnr, 279, 513-14, 
66S note 

Sathara, n tanpa of Rasti, 556, 777. 

&aUiiva, idlha or iufhi, n rice supposed to 
attain mainrity in 60 (rci/i) daja, 28, 322, 
589 

Sathra in Can nporc, C*^, 20S 
Sail Chaura, scene of the principal Cawnpore 
mnssatre, 180-8], 181, 188 note 
Sati Ptifi-haJ, Inst ruja of Sbiurajpnr, 52,61, 
193, 195 

Satidon, a (appa of Gorakhptip, ?8?, 531. 

Sttiji, daughter of king Vaclilt, 252 
Batin, 044 note 

SatmnraorSilhmara,aniarkct village in Cawn- 
porc, 163, 231 

Sitnnmt, or heliorcrs in the True Name, a title 
applied to Sadhs and a kindred sect, 73 
5ntohi river, Bisti, 562, 743 
S*tti Sec 01 Anna. 

Saturnalia, the, 053 
Satirnr caste, Gorakhpur, 357. 

Haul, King of Israel , 639 
Saiir, a kind of li‘h, 530, 

Saura in Butnal, 453 

Savdda or Salvador House at Caivnpore, 175, 

176, 179 60, 182, 184, 239 
Edvjiranja. a elm of the Sarnarlva Brahmins, 
6i6 , of the Surajbansi linjpufs, 618 
SdicaA, the sum for ivhlcli the ploughman sella 
his Bcrvicts, 691. 

Sdeakddr See C/iAnfntn 
SiIiraAf bee berf ploughmen. 

Sa'vdJakbi orSivrulakhia Brahmans, 351-52, 351 
no'c, 616 

Edivan, Ilmdn month corresponding anth .Iiilv- 
Angnst Sec paragraphs on Agriculture and 
Fairs, patsim 

Sdvdn millet, 587 note, 683, 615 
Sawdrd'nd m Basti, Ka.alhs of, 674 
Sajiids, di^cemla'us of the prophet, 69, 355, 
401, CS8-39 
Scabies, 7 1 1 

S' trci-iC" Sec Famines, 

Scl ddt. the, 7 S3 note 

Scliujls, Cawtip'ire, 7S-i9 , Gorakhpur, 3/4- 
375 , Bjst:, CJs-59. 


Scorpions, 316 
Scullions, wuges of, 693, 

ScvthianB, ;5> 

Sects See Uoliginn. 

Sehirl, a tappa of Buti 555, 790 
Stl, a measure of ivcight in Gorakhpnr and 
Bisti 422, 70b 
Seine nets, 5si. 

bej or Sahaj the Kiillnns, G7S-7‘>, 721 
bemrl trcf*. ‘239 335 , 583 

bemra (orSemara) ni C hiltilpdr of Gorakhpnr, 
273..441, 47S , tapna of same pargina, 2*^1, 
476, (or bimara) in Ilavcli of same ilis'rn t, 
27a, 279, 312, 377, 534, (or Scmra-ll irde >) 
in Sulhua Jobna of same district, 311, 37b, 
534, 540 

Stngar, a kind of nee, 324, 639 
Sengar Rajputs, 48, 64, 83, 353, 315 
Seogar nver, 8. 11-13, 16-17, 20 22,39. 41, 49, 
60, 76-77, 198, 201, 204 06, 227, ‘251-52 
Sengh JD Cannporp, 62 
bcncratila lagoon, Bisti, 754 
Senna, 715 

Sentha, a kind of grass or rccil, 37 

Scobnkhri SoebuhaUhri 

beondhi, a kind of t-nnsphnlc<l nee, 23, 

Seontha in Cawnpon, Cl. 

Senri or Snlra castv, AdJemln, C'Jt.’ii, 718 note 
Sepoys (npoAi), 1C5, 170, niul elscwlicre in 
account of tlio Caivnpore miitinj. 

Set a measure of neight, t37, t 4 (, 155 , , 321 , 
323-29, 332-33 343, 41 1, 421-22,089, 607, 700, 
736. 

Serf plonghmon (srf'coAi), COM'J. 

Stsammn (li/j, 27, 688 647, 702 
bcitlcincnts of land revenue, Cannpore, 91-132, 
G.iraktipiir, 38" 03 
Sciviind lug lOn, B esti, 795 
Shnh ’.\bduIlaU biilizpo-ih of Gorakhpnr, .365, 
401 

Shah, a title of Ssjyid ladles, 639 
bimit ibir) in Bengal, lotvn, 579, district, Ad- 
tlendfif 64 s 

Shitidli 1 d-dm Ghnri, king, 53, C'J, 201, 212. 
Shaliganj in Oiidli, 152 

bliahjaUun, tmjicror, OH, 73, 20^, 210, 442, 537, 
676 no'c 

Sh ilijaUdupur district, 275, 3“5 , Tillage, Ou- 
raklipiir. 312, p.argma, Gnr.akliptir, ‘472 74, 
276-77, 280, 28 2, 300, 323 330.312, 3ls, “pH, 
392 93, 412, 4 22, 4 17, 465, 439 3bO, 519, 516, 
511, 531-37, 641, 546 

Shihpiir, nri nncii ot torn ami p ii 'ana of the 
KllpI gimrmiiiiit (’'ir/dr\U i, -9, 6", t'lO, 
l'fi3, 2"b, 208 , (or lUl I m kiliir I) niiurt to 
Oonkhpiir, 3 O lOJ, 3iO, Sf 400, 4 ',h, 4‘-9. 
484, ‘ail ihpur-Knbr or 1! 1 1'- lO >, a .rur 
of I!'di''g.i)n in Anolii of sm di'triff, I6S t 
a a ill )ge <)( 111 .11, 579 , at i,ip i cf li inl li- 
p'lr I'sl-H'J, 

Shjivfts, wor-ibipiisrH of 'fah tho or Shi. a, 554, 
557 

S'l ihpnr 1" ' «<ir il fipnr, ‘'a" il o', “.7 
b/iifti, t'r emr. > uri-i'ii'' fd < go I, .is pi'r- 
s,>uide J in JiH « ifi- , ’ '."c. J I c j ro't C ... 
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Slrukl), Muslim- tribe so named, C9, 357 note, 
364, 613, 023. 633-34, 638-39 
iihdmin, a kind of pet-bird, 317, 379 
'Sbauisher Sbfili, reienue-free bolder in Cawn- 
pore, 130 , Shamsher Sdhi, first babii of Sa- 
Icmgarh, 401 

Sliam<; ud-diu Kban, suhaidr, )68 
Shankucliuda, a demon, 660 
Shnnkara or Sbankaraobdrya, a saint of the 
Atlths, G34 

Shnrki kings of Jaunpur, 251, 434, 439. 
bheep, 26, 4l, 675 

Shepherds and herdsmen, wages of, 318, 410, 
Slier Shull, emperor, 439 

Sherer, Mr J AY , o s , formerly Collector of 
Cawnpore, 163 note, 167, 169 note, 180 note, 
188 note, 190-92, 194-95. 

Sliergarh in Basti, 674 

Sherpur, an alleged ancient name of Dhunapdr, 
483 note 

Shernug, Revd M , his Castes and Tribes of 
Beinres, 351-54, 360-61, 430-31, 433, 662 note, 
610 note, 6(7, 619, 6U-25, 631, 634-36, 672 
note, 

Slierw i ferry, Basti, 567. 

Sbf’i Miisalmans, 71, 370, 400, 

Slurcore and Co , their Press at Cawnpore, 325. 
Shtrmal, a kind of cake, 640 
S/ifj/iam tree and timber, 42, 289, 335, 683, 
Shisftt a fisliiug-llno, 5M 
bhiu ^arayau, reienue-frce holder in Cawnpore, 
130 

Shiu Singh, Jhandel rdja of Shiurajpur, 64, 
94 95 , IvBchhwiha, ot Jaipur, 776 
Shiubansi Kajputs, 617 
Shtuiari fair at Banipara, 202 
bhiiili t inm and police-circle, Cawnpore, 3, 6, 
22-23,43, 87, 89, 193, 262, 264, 266 ; (or Shiuli- 
Sakrej) old pargaua and tahsil, 2-4, 63, 65, 

57, 93, 102-03, 199, 264. 

Shiupur-Kanshangan] in Gorakhpnr, 482 ; Shm- 
pur-Gopalpnr, a tappa of B^ti, 555, 762, 
754-55 

Shifira] Deo Chsndel, founder of Shiurajpur, 
52-54. 

Saiuraj, a 27epa]ese tract north of Basti, 452-53, 
-455, 637, 7^7. 

Studrajpur town and pohce-circle, Cawnpore, 
6, 22 24. 52-56, 65, 76, 87, S9, 191-93, 194, 
252, 265 ; (or bhiuh-S^urdjpur or Sbidrdj- 
pur-Sakrej or Sbiuh-shiurdj or bhidrajpur- 
Barechaman) pargana and tahsil, 2-3, a, 7, 12, 
14, 17, 22, 2a- 10, 32-37, 40, 43, 45, 48, 55, 57- 

58, 66-6', 94-55 103, 105, US, 120-22, 124, 

125-27, 122-31, 133-34, 136, 14 J, 162, 192, 198, 
204, 2II, 226, 241-42, 248, 254, 262-67 

Shifirartri or Shirarattri lesnTal, 371, 421, 530, 
705 , 73-, 777, 784, 795 

Snira ilahadeo, the Destroying member of 
tae Hmeu Trinity tee liahadeo 
Sbivaprashiii, raja, c.sa , 358, 36 J note 

a native journal of CaTrnpore, 225 
Stc-a. See Saltpetre. 

ShcjS'-ud-dauIa, nawab of Oaih, 162, 675, 
725, 7(1 Z, 


Shukrpnr-Prds village, Cawnpore, 4, 23, 267 , 
old parguna, 234 

Shukul, a Brdhman title, 361, 484, 616, 674, 
760, 

Shydradbdm temple at Pndrauna, 621 
Sibandl or sipdhbandi, irroguiar leviep, 727. 
Siddha, a holy man, 273, 640 , the name of a 
goddess (Dell), 240 , 

Siddheshwar, a pod, 240 
Siddhndth temple near Cawnpore, 220 
Siddhpuri, old name ot Jajmau, 2J0, 
bidharl Lai Chaube, Honorary Magistrate, 
Cawnpore, 7, Cl, 253, 265 
Sidbftwii, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 625 
bidhua-Jobna pargana, G'lrakhpur, 272-74, 
276-77, 280, 283, 460, 637-41, 286-88, 297, 
300, 31S, 324, 328, 330, 339 note, 348-60, 
356, 369, 364, 392-94, 397 note, 399-401, 
406, 409, 412-15, 418, 421-22, 429, 437, 460, 
460, 464 65, 476, 600, 606, 610, 620, 623,. 
626, 631, 634-41, 543, 647 
Std/irt, a kind of fish, 320. 

Sigauh, 45S-S6, 492. 

Sikandur Lodi, emperor, 268, 401 ; Sikandar 
Khdn, a rebel of Akbar’s reign, 439, 723 
Sikandarpur, a village in A’^amgarli, 517, 
a village and lagoon in Basti, 678 082, 734 , 
a tappa named after this last village, 666, 
762, 764-66, 763 , a tappa m Gorakhpur, 
281, 304, 476 

Sikandra village and police-circle, Cawnporcj 
6, 22-24, 87, 89, 268-69, 227, 231, 268 , (or 
Sikandra Bila-pnr) extuict pargana of 
same district, 4 6, 7, 12, 16-17, 92, 28»3(, 
34-37, 43,48, 50, 59, 68, 90, 00,10% 118, 
120-22, 126-127, 129-31, 133, 135-36, IbU, 
193-94, 228-29, 239 See also Blld-Spur. 
Sikhs, 366, 654. 

Sikhuni property in Gorakhpur, 399, 640 
Sikra, a tappa m Gtorakhpur, 279, 293-94, 500,. 
602. 

Sikri, a brook of Basil, 743 
Sikriganj in Gorakhpur, 300, 308, 310, 484-85 
iktar in Basti, C77 

Silhat pargana, Gorakhpur, 272-74, 276-77, 
280-81, 283, 286, 288, 291, 296, 328, 3t8, 
352, 364, 392-93, 401, 412, 421-22, 437, 443, 
470, 47o, 500, 6'i2, 619, 626-27, 631, 636-36, 
641-43 

Silk, 566, 644 See also Tatar 

Sillt, a beam of timber, 687- 

SUni or Gangn, a brojk of Gorakhpur, 296. 

Silver, 142 , silver filmgs, 716 

Sirnana in tiaran, 300, 

Sina, a variety of Bhadol nee, 322. 

Sinar Lohars, 635 
Singarjot m Basti, 561, 793-94 
bio^h iLin Pan'-ar of Amoliin Cawnpore, 63, 
Sra^hale-e a''COiintof Buddha, 716 
bioghara. See \7aiemat, 
binghpur m Gorakhpur, 401 ; tappa, 280, 641. 
Slagx, a prickly fish, 319 
Singta, a drug imported from the Nepalese 
hills, 701, 

Sip, Slpi, lacastnne fikells, 351, 311, 095. 
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Siprihi-Knchia, a tappaof Gorakhpur, 5S0, ''>17 
Sir, the homc-farcn of a cu'tnatinu proprietor, 
131, 13-1, 140 6b7, ind pargauu artu-les, 
Caivnpore nonce 
Sirapdr m Hasti, 674 note 
Sirfls tree, 610, >83 

Sinjam, .a small mart of Gorakhpur, 613, 
tappa, 28], 641 
Sin>ar Kliakrobs, G14 
Sirkan Kaaatbs, 68 1 
Sirknrpur in Sarau, 624 
Sirmaur a clan of Malis or garaoner-J, 616 
Sirnet oingh Cliauhdn, rdj i of Jtaiuelpur, 61 
&irsa or Sirsi? village, Gorakhpur, 4 74 , tap. 
pa, 279,473 

Birsaul, Sarsaul or Sirsol village and police- 
circle, Cawupore, 6, 20, 23, to, 89, 97, 191-92, 
194, 258, 261 

Sirsawnl, a clan of Khdkrobs or swccpcri, 634 
Sir'cira, a mart in the JMepdlcso Turdi, 097, 
699 

Sirseja Ghdt, Cawnporc, 221. 

Sirs! in BastI, 7o5, 795 , tappa, 663 note, 656, 
778. 796 

Siruant, a tappa of Basti, 656, 741 
Sisal in Basti, 677. 

Si'dmau, suburb of Caunporc, 23, 129,269 
Sisodhia B ijputs. Is, 63, 2U9, 442, 721, 

>Siiii Sec is/i(s!i am 
feisupur in Cawuporc, 60 
Sisu i-Bdzdr Tillage, Gornkhpar, 311, 374, 423, 
6H, 6 49. 

Siswa rncr, Basti, 6f2, 567, 744 , a small mart 
in same district, 756 

Sit, cold, one of the four “ prcdisposlnacaascs 
of di-owc” recognised native piacti- 
tinners 611 

Sita or J viiki, iTifc of TJdracbandra, 216, 371, 
4C3| ’>■14,5*0) 7G7» 

Sila Basoi or bitd’s kitcbtn, 51 

Sit il bliukul, tanks built !>}, !98, 204 

Sitilganj, a suburb of Bdiisi, GJ'J 

Sitdrdmpur in B isti, 705, 790 

Snav a, a stone pillar at Bjuila in Bisti, 756 

Siiira bee biori 

Stu6t,a. form of grrin lending, 141, a loam 
soil, 6 >9 

Sir u, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 472 
bii'dijpur in Ciiiiiporc, 172 
biir'likli hills, T,‘2 note 
Stwiir, i kind of rncr grass, 41,5 
SiwnTti/a, bcllurb of gra-s.ind uood, lumberers, 
580 

Sir i Him Dds, late prior of I’aikauli, 521 
Si’/dr, a kind of sn’ke, 577 
,S(\ in, a brook of Caunjiurc, 254. 
b jdrnidri i, j icl il-killcr a title applied to 
Billi ka, Mii-iliars, and pcrlmiii to other 
bia-born and disroput lUlc tla.s3e“, 361, 7-7 
Slctni in, (icnl , 1 lo, a.ib, 4i9 
iSc' (’ /, i 1 ind Ilf /l'!i, OLO 
bt' uj, a 1 1st idougLing, to rrerd out the gra-s, 
59 ! 

Sol, rn old name of bh'ihpnr in Ca.rnpori, q v 
(b a hollorr bee JJd'j ir. 


Soils, Carmporc, 13, 16.17, Gorakhpur, 234-SGt 
B isti, 55s-eO 

Sokan, a variety of Bliadut rice, 589 
Solar Knees of liajputs, 354, 429-33, GI6, C17-1S, 
651, 672 

Solaiikhl Kajputs, aja, 654 674, 720, 

Soldi rv tcr-coursp, Gorakhpur 548 
Som lagoon, Basti, 787. 

SoinlianBi, Bdiputsof the Lunar Knccgtnrralli,, 
619 , lUiputs of the tribe spoci ill> so tailed, 
48, 64, tol, 518 , a gotra of the Ujj lyj im Kaj- 
pnts, 62. 

Soiuilia, a pond in Gorakhpur 494 , a village m 
Bnsti, s51, 571, 66 * 1 , 755. TtiS 
Sondo sivnmp and nater-courbc in Caivnporc, 12, 
201, 227. 

Sonar SceStinfr 

Sondn lappi, Gorakh mr, 279, 615, 547-4S; 

forest 2b9 90, 316, 516 
Sonda lagoon in Gorakhpur, S96 
Soiidhcla in Caivnporc, 107 note, IDS 
Small-pos, 169 61, 425, 576, 641, 711-12 
Smeaton, .Sir Hobort, c s , Lis remarks on inf tii- 
ticide In Basti 661-66 ' 

Smelt, the rnum compareil to, 320 
Sniil IX or Chin i root 7 3 
Simth, Col B lird, o s I , ai , Col G , com* 
inandc' of the I ati lig-rli garnsou, 160 
Smut blight (frf/io, ild'i a) 608 
“Mings” in riicrs, jn’, '>05, 746 
vSnakes, 2'., .115-16, 597 
bmpi, 234, 531, 578 
Swli Kniijars, oi2, 

Soff'ina or unona, n venomous green snake, 316 
S(i'i<Int>t, a kind of so iki , 577 
Solian, a ni>thie king of Kiptl, 54 1 
bohinug, a sliriiu in G -r iklipur, 371, 421, 506, 
024 S13.1I, 544 46 

Soliaupur, a tappa of Gurikhpur, 282, 631, 
bohds 111 Basil, 504 1-9'', 74t. ,^tHpi) i, 55 J, 657, 
721, 741 , forist-granf, 557, 74s 
Sob IS Kuiiw in, r nn of b it i 1, 487. 

Soligaura in Gorakhpur, 29 j 
bolii'iuiia, a snmll mnri of Gorakhpur, 611 
s>onIidu In .Mabauli of B isti SGb 
SoniDiotln Ctmin 'ig lur, 6ft 
Son/ufd'', a kind of Bii il < , '16 577 
Sant h'trch't, a a am t> of Bli i luf ri( < , 689 
S'liiiiitti, a stn im 01 Ni[iil, jyft 
Snnplir linrsi [ dr in b' r mi, 15 ), 674, 
bon-dr ('ll ind tl e Cuniii itg lur, 6 J, 
bioipT, i 1 ind of sniki, 577 
bopl.i, n nann of till I In’ ar ild tank </ r 
bo.b'bj, Li( nt , (omijiiiiU • 0111 / artdkry at 
BU gi of C I iipi.rt, 1,1 


b iv-f ict d queen, a, 73S. 
bpartn, 676 
S,ii Iti r, 154 

.‘Ipu* . 'IG ''I'’’ 

7'i2, 7oe, 71 , 757, 7'>.', 7i J, 7“t, 't”'' 
Splee 1 di ea" , ‘25, 711 

bpniv < riip-, 2', 3 6, '-'J, >s, , 

pargi la nrtieb - in all tl T' ’ ro.tC' 

Sji ,t l)ili due! , 67e- 
bpeit < J d.er, J 16, 67t> 
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Squills, 458 

Squirts for perfumes, 488. 

^rdJdli, sapitidi srdddh, funeral obsequies, C60 
faruviisti, Dou bnhot Mahet, in Gonda, 710-18 
Sri flais, a title usbiiuied by certain Gorakhpur 
Kiiyatlis, SG4 

Srfhiihtab Kdyiitbi, 804. 6.13 
Snbdstiik Ilajjauis, 630 , Loluirs, 636 , Telis, 038 
Sri Uarslia, his A^ais/idd, CtT 
Sriua^-ir, n place lu Garlnilil, or near Ldhor, or 
elsowhoro in the fur north-west, 364,434 note, 
018,672 

Srlprakdsh, rdja of Bdnsi, 076. 

Stamp duties, Camipore, 168 159, Gorakhpur, 
424} Bisti, 710 

Stephen, King of England, 722 
Stephenson, Major, reconnoitres Bithur, 191 
gthdiif a small \illagc shrine, sacred usuidly to 
some local god, 669 

Stirling, Lieut , at siege of Caavnpore, 174 
Stoker, Mr T , o s , 626 note, 6. '9 
Stone-quarries, 344 

Stone, sec Building materials, S in the bladder, 
711 

Stoncham, Cnpt , employed in bringing North 
Gorakhpur under better cultnatioii, 476 
Storax, 716 

Strachey, Sir John, o s , Lioutonant-Governor of 
the Morth- Western Provinces, 604. 
Strawberries, 947 

Sliipci, a liuddhibt relic temple, 607-08, 610-11, 
622, 644, 718-19 
Strychnine, 684, 

ffdba or province, a tcmtorml division of native 
governments, 2, 61, 274 note, 444, 654; and 
pargaua articles, Gorakhpur and Basti 
Suba-baziir in Gorakhpur, 310 
Subaddr, a native captain of foot, 165, 168, 1*6, 
subadar-uiajor, a native major of foot, io9 
Subakhri or &obakhri, a tappa of Basti, 666, 
748, 778 

Sub inspectors of police, 86-86, 88, 377, 660 
Sul/ra bee Alloy 

Sudamn, a cowlierd friend of Krishna, 650 
^udarshana, a variety of transplanted nee, 28. 
Suddhodann, king of Kapila, 7 18 
Sudriijthe fourth or Ion ost class of Hindis ns clas- 
sified by Mann, 151,431-39, 62 1, 624, 633,656 
Sudrislitc Naraynn, a cadet of the Bhojpur 
family, 409 

Sufed, white, a variety of nodular limestone, 608 
Sujeda {or charakh), whiteleprosy — see Leprosy, 
white-lead, 7 15 

Snganpnr, an old pargana of the Kalpi goyern- 
ment {tarkdr), 3 

^ugdpankl, u variety of Agham nee, 690 
Sugar, 142, 146, 161-63, 166, 306, 647, 053, 696, 
698, 704, 762, 7b9, 784, 793, manufacture and 
trade, 411-16, 418-20, 466-66, 496, 513, 626, 
639, 702-03. 

Sugarcane, 18-19, 27, 30, 52, 66, 229, 238,256, 
326-26, 329-32, 334, 337, 339-40, SbO, 409, 
413, 4 '8, 478, 432, 467, 602, 633, 639, 688, 
691, 696, 599, 603, 706, 735, 745, 764 65, 776, 
?68, 792. 


Sugarmills, 248, 412, 466, 486, 696 
Sugwa, a kind of snake, 677 
Suhila or Suhela, a tappa of Basti, 666, 741. 
Suicides, 690 

Sujnri, a stream of Cawnpore, 12 
Sdjt, a kind of floor, 646, 

Sukarlmn, n tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 647-48, 
660 

Sukha Kunwar munshf, reyenue-free holder m 
Cawnpore, 130 

Sulphate of soda, 223 , of iron, 716 
Sulphur, 716 , , 

bully, dne de, 110 

Sultdn Ibriilnm Shark! of Jaunpnr, 261 
Sultdn Singh, revenue-free holder m Cawn- 
pore, 130 

Snltaun, a small mart in Bosti, 766 
Svmaya, a kind of fish, 680 
Sumliha, a kind of fish, 320 
Summara, a kiqd of transplanted rice, 28 
Suiiar (goldsmith or metallurgist) caste, 66, 367, 
363-64,48,, 620, 623, 628, 648 
Sung-ynn, Chinese traveller, 716. 

Snnkhar, a clan of Khnliks, 614 
Sunni sect of Muslims, 71, 370 
Siipa ivater-CDurBe, Cawnpore, 263 
Snpdeo the Chundel, 63 
Suiaha, an ancient Bhar chief, 617 
Surajbnnsi, lidjputsof the Solny Kace generally, 
480 31, 44 j, the ltdjpnt tribe specially so 
named, 48, 363 56, 617, 519, 617-18, 664, 676- 
77, 681, 723, 726, 732, 735, 737, 7-’7, 781 82 
Siirajbedt, nn epithet applied to tanks which 
are longest from egst to west, 777 note 
Sfirajprabhd, Bfvjputui ijufe of Mayyura Misra, 
617 

Surajprashdd Tiwdri, a large propnetor of 
Cawnpore, 1 29, 208 

Suras, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, 613, 668 
note. 

Snrasi in Cawnpore, a former seat of the 
Chandels, 69 

Surat, raja of Maghar (Bdnsi), 673 
Surat Singh, sarddr, a "-ikh nobleman, 400 
note. 

Snrauh or Suroh village, Gorakhpur, 617, 634, 
646 , tuppa, 282, 63] 

Snrdya, a clan of Mallahs or boatmen, 636 
Surharpiir in Eaizubid, 486 
Surbi, Sunn or Sirdhi, a clan of Kaldls or dis- 
tillers, 632 
SurJya Rdjputs, 353 
Surjandeo See Padamdea 
Surji, a kind of fish, 320,^579 
Sf-rUtt or bnckdust, an ingredient m builders’ 
messes, 609 

Sfirsah Pnnwar, ancestor of the Ujjajryini Edj- 
putu in Cawnpore, 62 

Surveys Cawnpore, 113 , Gorakhpur, 387 , 
Basti, 665 

Surya in Gorakhpur, 296 
Suskar, a kind ot sniike, 677. 

Suson or Sason, a swamp weed, 304 

Susrn, a Chomargaur domom in Cawnpore, 69. 

bwuriya, a don of potters, 636 
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STveetmeats, 646-47, 695, TOG 
Sweteuham, Mr., c s , Collector of Ciwnporc, 
109. 

Sainton, Mr Alan, c s., his Gornkhpnril/nnunl, 
27 1 note, 585, 239 note, 938, 36->, 420, 560-61 
Smtzerland, old lake dncllings of, nni 
Sydmj ra, a vnnetv of Apham rice, 324 
Syin Mr , a prantee of forest-lands in Gorakh- 
pur, 287, 457 note, 540. 

T 


TA’AiitDKA, a term sometimes loosely npphod to 
any large property, but in slnct accuracy 
a property of \those land tax some Over-lord 
receives a tenth, 95, 104, 129-26, 163, 278, 
58G, 383 note, 387, 392, 397-400,450-52,457, 
600 78B 

Ta'allukaidr, the over-lord jnst mentioned, 124- 
25, 384, 387, 390-91, 397, 309, 460-51, 672 
Tdha, an iniect dcvoiircr of nnripc pram, 60S 
Tahakdl i-Shdkjahdnt, historical work so call<-d, 
250 note ; Tabakut-i-AkbarC, 439 note, 723 
note 

Tabnrruh, leaves earned off as rehes 709 note. 
Tabreni, a variety of Blradui nee, 599 
1 nbrizi Sayyids,‘699, 

Tdbn, a ropc-muizle for the oxen which tread 
ont the gram, 600 

Tndwa near Kapils, 716 note 

Tafnzxnl Husain, a dishonest Cawnporc ofucial, 

84 

Tagii caste, Gornkhpnr, 967 
Tabsildars or sub-colleclors, revenne offlcinls 
qo called, 7, 0 2, 64, 99-94, 96 - 97 , 101-02, 105, 
116, 225, 273-76,131, 376, 98'i-f3, 98% 41 
656, 691, 6.6, 707,727,790, 7/1, ' W 

Tahsih schools, 78-79, 211, 374,499, 520, 65., 

740, 780, 757,706 

Tahsils and pnrganas, arrangement of L.awn 

pore, 6 , Gorakhpur, 276 , B 'sii, 5^3 
Tailors, 74, 367, 640 , wages of, 410, 693 
Tni-ud-din 11 Khan, a corrupt sub-collector, 

Tfl/, balances for weighing wood .0. 

Takdii, (III , a strcncthcninp orcomforlinp) 
^advances made by Government to 
to a-ssist the latter in Ihclr cuUn atior, 36, 91, 

Taw’it Vinph Gahnvar, popularly called rnja 

ofScngh,62 

to'snr r,» .. .1.. 

„„t" 1» He-''-""""'" ""p 

for the following spring harvest, 699 
Tnkshak or serpent race, 3 j 5 
T/il a lake or lagoon, see Lagoons, Tal 

»4 , Til Kb.ri !«»», 

1 6G 

... n.-ll,:or, 7M ; . 

♦ inna 10 Mabauli of Rasti, -j66, ‘ ‘ ^ 

TamSnd, timber and fruit of, 4?, 4-’C, 


Taraansk, 426, SCO, 566 
Tamboh caste, 65, s?, <733, 697, 

Tamerlane bee Timur llang 
Tamkuhi in Gorakhpur, 311, 376, 491,540, StCy 
domain and rajjs of, 3i)l, 952, 359, 39’, ois- 
401, 441, 450, 4*iG, 45«, 5i 7, 54I, 546 
Tan-$lufT«, 683 SG 

Tanda in Fsizabsd, town, 1S2, 457 566.67, '’■oS- 
70, 702-03, 7C5, 7CS 69^ Igb , pargina, C77, 
730 

Tdngra^ a worm which attacks the roots of 
nee, 098 

Tdnhf a measure of weight, 155 
Tank or Tak, a clan of the Kalal«, 032 , a clstv 
of the Kliakrobs, 694 
Tanka, Cawnporc, 96 

Tiinnerj at t awnporc. Government, 143, 224 
Tansen in Nep d, "ul 

Tantia Topi, the rebel ofliccr wlio auptrintendeJ 
the Sail CLaurn roissicrc, 181, 194 95. 
Tanlras, the, 651 
Tantrika niiddliists, 505 
Tdpaftu or Idpcif. a kind of net, 370, 581 82, 
T«[>taliwari Dl'Vi, temple of, nt Ciwnpore, 220. 
Taplia, a local name of the llamrckiii rncr^ 
73 4 

• Tnppas, Gorakhpur, 277-02 Tlisti, 551-5C 
Taraf-Uelghntia.a tappa of Ikisti, 553 iiott, 655, 
778 

TordC, low nltavial soils, 14 , lo, 40, 203, 233, 
321 

Tarnf, tlio country skirling the foot of the 
Ilunalivn, 375, 20|, 937, 305, 425. 420, t52, 
464-56, 479, 475,609, 5l6, 598 99, 540, 558, 
6G.>, 6b ., 575-76, 681, 698 7U0, 703, 711, 749- 
44, 759. 7C.>, 784 

lamina river, Gurnklipnr, 292, 290, 301, 307, 
34i, 401,477,481 
Taratnii, a fi hillg float, 921 
Tiiralvul" a vill ig., Gorakhpur, 272, 312, 376 . 7, 
491,538,641 17, tappa, 280, 533. 

Ta'dzu, sealca, 7o7 
Targiioii village, Cawnporc, 23. 

/cf'l S'C I’ulinvri 

Tnriiv Sujaii police-station, Gorakhpur, 272, 31 1, 
a7r.7:, 5i0, 547 

Tnn.par, a t ippa of Basil, 656, 777. 

Tarklur caste, woraklipur, 937 

Tarmuc'A, the lower pittt of the Bistl plough- 


yot-C, 599 

Tdr-«.AAajur,‘‘p.slmsra and date palm, nduly 
formerly levied on txtracti igtliejuitbofllioac 
trees, 90 note 

Tartauli-bndgc station of G T. Survey, 9 
7 di;, adriim 675 

Ttfsar or Aeif, Indian silkworm and hilk, sol, 
Got, 6 44 

Taskhar caste, 629, 698 
Tiimrs, 699 
'Inttooing, 645 

Tiw Ilf, pro-titute caste, 021, 629 

Tdvdn, the flue inflict'd by a pin'liapL <.5- 
Ttak H'li/'in) tre' and tun'" r, 4.', 589, 6"' 
Teal, 25, '509, 678 

Tcgdbar tciiiplt ul II ansi, 643, 7->0- 
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74C*47, 7il, Tell, fliH, 7 f a, 7,C*ff^ .bl, 
7'>4-tii 

Tlimh'ta taMo, a'lT ai7, fi.’a, C48 
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Caniipnrf t itriffiti. It. a note, 174, l78, 180 
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.'.'III IJ, r.ar, tl. If, r,t)«, rc'i, i.Td iintc, 075 mid 
CTl. Ii.'tr f, t (,HG ll'itf , 1.88 

1 h( riibill, Mr , r a ,tv vlrtim of the Ismia Sahib, 

ipc, 

7 );finii 'll, 11 , r a , an nnlc , Idwnrd, hia 
Cf'i'ff’ffr, 489 imi, ^ lay nntc 
Tilt ‘ciat'f, ant 1. nt, Ciil 

'I la', n tnjipa of ( inrihlipiir, 2*1, 4F0 81 , n cltui 
111 Mallalia or bnaliiicn, fil5 
I iln-t, 4 IP. 

7 lint 111 Ihi'ldtilals 218 oripin of Tliflrd*, asS 
linti aall. TO'.’, 704 Mftlia imtar, 497 iiotc 
Tn (It titlinlrr, h ■•tnt f«tli( r, 4'i* 

‘1 > aili hraiii 1) i 1 Uaitt’i i I iinl, 20 , 198. 

1 ii tr*. M4 an, 47.', 474, 40s, ro.a, sia, 67C 
I ii. hrn, a dr.mTii 11) (lorahlipiir, 4oO , n small 
matt it) Itaatl, 7''a 
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liV.4ii !t ii, tn^a, a nilni»li r of Gbazt ud-din 
II 1 ’ .r. llnp -1 Omlli, 'MT 
7 il a , a t,f am ttiar of |Ia»It, '.Cl, 

1 il 4 n ", i rn r of ‘'ol.atiJK*, 641 
7 1> ra (• ri , t i«ni o'l , IT 
7 li na I a 'a' tit ' *nt ablijuif, 700 
7 il h < n. . at imn 
Tilap ha pl.t* *'i e 7 ilnrp 
7 1/ li, a mat! paint, d on tit" forolifid of a rain, 
nt I.Ss il'f'ahatton, 17, 6'*, C*! note 
Tilal ‘a.li, •ta.ht of tlie Itutwal fannlv, 273, 
44 4 4 ', il'i. 1 I) o, ''OrajliaiiBl Inradcr o£ 
jiartana 4 ni'it ha, C 77, 7 J 1 

li'Biii liin*'ni .1)', all O'r Tilatr) Hajpntt, aio, 

1 ilat tit. r, 11 1't>. 'iC-., ITC nott , 744 4 J, 7C0 
7')a'lia In ti.'iJihlipiir, ai'8 
7 ilh’milja, a elan of lliiuUi conliclioncrs, GOO 
71’. , "I . ac.?, 491, cua. 

J ilia In I’a'ti, r.ea 
1 ill nnia fi.ii at tifirakhptir, 2S0 ao 
7 il.'hi h md Hair, tv kiuK nt Daundinkhora in 
ttmlli, :.o 

7 il»l rh iiiilt ile‘rrndnnt4 of klnp Tilohelmnd, n 
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I In 111, 6(1 
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m.le, 'JHa note, .-pG hh, 201 , th, n’l, 728,348, 
act, '85. 30.' 9 1. 122 452, 454, 455 note, 4&B, 
47a 75. r.no, r.12, 610, 677, 647, 6iT-6n. 

7 limhri V illiVRO, Cnwnpnro, 23, 41, Gl, 2G9. 
Tihiinda in Cnwniinro, 238 
7 i/ifti, II hind of Hwci'tincat, 047. 

'J nnlier, trndo 111 mid priee of, 42, MG, 148, 161, 
3110,416, 418, 421, 68G 87, COG, 700, 702-03, 
70J 

TlniGr r.nnp, nlins Tnmcrlane, 196, 438-39. 
'Jtwur, n ^^llulc3c spiec, 702, 
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Untupar, a tappa of Bash, 555, 667, 741 , 744, 798 1 

Unti, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 279, aaS, 600, 603 | 

Dnwal, an alternative name of Anolaor Anauln, 
q V 

TJpadaulia in Gorakhpur, rams at Seo Rdj- 
dhum-Khds 

Upadefh, formal instruction in the Hindu reb- 
gion, 770 

TJpddhya, a Brahman title, 361, 362, 616. 

Upper India, Bauk of, 8, 224 
Vrd or mdsh pulse, 27, 326-27, 603, 642, 688, 
64b, 746, 764, 776, 781, 788, 792 
Urdiha village, Gorakhpur, 482 
Urdu language, 78, 304 note, 624, 067-68 
Urdfi-bazdr, a quarter of Gorakhpur city, 401, 
493-94 

Urisa or Onssa, 366, 771 

Uruwa, a small mart in Gorakhpur, 485. 

’Urs fair at Makanpur, 249 
Unvdra lagoon, 764 

tjsar, sahne or rcA-infected plains, 14-16, 40, 
268, 286, 482 

Uskd in Basti, 663, 664, 671, 060, 699-702, 706, 
760, 769, 793-94, 796-97. 

’Dsmdn, caliph, 638 
’Usnidni Shaikhs, ib 
Usri, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 281, 480 
Usurers, Cawnporc, 74, 141 ; Gorakhpur, 330, 
402-03, 406, Baatl, 640 
Usury See Loans 
Utrauln, a tahsil of Gonda, 562 
Utrawal See Atrdwal 

Uttar or North Haveli, a tappa of Gorakhpur, 
279, 613 

Uttardha Bharhhunjas, 624. 

Uttanya Kartrals, 632 

V 


VACCi:rATi05, Carmpore, 160; Gorakhpur, 425- 
26 ; Basil, 712. 

Tachh, a mythic king, 252 
Tagnd. See Bigud, 

Taisa, old name of Biis Rajputs, 717 note. 
Taisbdb, the modern Bihar, 510, 717- 
Ta^shnava sects, TI-72, 523, 630, 651, 600-60. 
Taisra, the mercantile or third of the font 
classes into — hich the Irlanava? di-.ide elJ 


Hirtcs, 655, 717 rate 

T3-m2r, Hiain salat ara hermj*, 210-J7, 057, 
V .-.— t - - r~ — -‘•'-a cf 732 

T£rx. c sect cf AUtrzs, 054 ^ 


1 isfs-ta. Si, 357, 513 
Ka-af. 4a7 a.'-t. 
Tfari.ifis -era-’” cf 


; Slag-, faaafer < i li'.rr 
la.' Gae;!: g-aaaaaA'> 710 


I isaif e". a aaras t-aahief fa Gerr-ra^a-'-Jia tf 
at faaare= cf Off, 775. 

j^ias. faf-T'- . '.O-l', £75; t-aa.', 4 £ 

2 _ara_ c-aa 'f .-i-f ..'i’ a ,0.0, 

=-- a -aaiEr -a g-Giae ca 'a- » - er, 

* i=r fr acG 'a Gara;/'aa„ 

-j. : aaarai,G*g^-aj%e'Gi caica, 454, f 

55 


Vnrirgnnj, nn old poUcc-olrolc, now Inobidod 
in Oiidli, 61 0 ' 

Vcddntii school of IIliuW philosophy, 7S. 

Vedns, tho, 661, 666 
Vogetnhio dj 08, 784. 

Vcgclahlo kmgdoni, Cnw'nporo, 27-30 1 Oornkh* 
pnr, 321-37; Bnstl, 689-91 ; produots of tlio 
wood niul Ingooii, 600-02. 
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I Gazetteer of the dlstnct. 

I 


Cawnpore (Kanbpur), a district^ of the Allahabad division, hes entuoly ivithin 
tho Dutib. It IS bounded on the north-east by the nver 
^ Ganges, which separates it from Oudh , on tho south and 

sout-west by the rivei Jumna, which forms tho boundary betiveen it and the 
1 This notice has been contributed mainly by Mr P N Wright, C S , who adopts as 
materials his own final settlement report and tho parganah rent-rate reports written by himself, 
Mr Buck, and Mr H. F Evans , notes by Mr Clarmont Daniell, late Collector of Cawnpore , Mr 
(now Sir Robert) Montgomery’s District Memoir of 1818, tho settlement reports of Mr Rose and 
Mr (now Sir William) Mmr , a vernacular account of the district by Lola Dargahi L61, and the 
records of the Board of Eci cnuc. 


1 




0 VWNTORE 


3 


.^1 'to 1'' nnkliabnil dishicl l^Inlkonsa is unknown in tlic pargMiali, unless iL Lb 
i(l( tificd wiili I\I>iIgosa, celehratoil in the following ihj'mcs — 

“(/in /.■) Dicc/i/ii, TiU-lo mnsa , fga dchh Mulgosa hasa ” 

(o i\liioli tho following answci is given . — 

" (htdh hhiH atir wachhti-La ra\a, ythi dc/Ji MalqiiSa 6asd,” 

illtuling lo ilie large area of low’ swamp}’ land found m tho paiganali, w Inch 
dtlioiigli d breeds largo numbers of mosquitoes, also gives fish, iice, and ample 
“laruig giound foi cattle. Another saying commemorates the difficulty of 
lo.ilisiug the revenue m foimor times — 

“ na’:ulahail Alalqosa, tin pahar juU to ch pahar paisa, 
lidt Lasen phir jaisa La taisa ” 

Elliot s.*iys that Malkonsa is the old name of Rasulabad. Several villages 
have been transferred fiom Rasulabad to Dcrapiii, and one to Shiuli, and all 
'’till retain the local (kuclicba) bigh.aof tlioir paient ^Jaiganab in common use. 
Two villages have been received by Rasulabad fiom the Bilbaiir parganab 

Shiuli was formerly know n as Shinli-Sakioj, from tho estates of the two 
Chaiidcl chiefs, the R awat of Onha and the R.ina of Sakrej, but both names 
hive now completely merged m tho mine Shiuiajpur The parganab w'as for- 
merly included m Iblliur, but the Chandel estates wore soon separated, and 
after the cession taluka Berccliamau was added from Bitln'ir, and the United 
tracts were known as Slnuruipur-Baiocbamau for some time, but of late yeaia 
the latter name has fallen into disuse 

Bithui, one of the most anc’cnt suhdiv'isions of the country, has lost its 
individuality, having been gradually’ cut up, and its vallagcs transferred to other 
pirganihs; its complete aumhilation was cffectod m ISGO A D., when it was 
divided between the two fiscal subdivisions of Shiili.ijpur and Jajmau. Btira 
comprised (he Mughal estate referred to licrcaftei, and was included in Akbai- 
pur before the cession. Shahpui look its name fiom a town on the banks of 
the Jumna wheic now numberless nuns of tombs and temples speak of former 
magnificence "When Shahpur became injured by tho encroachments of the 
Jumna the chief station of the p.aiganah w'as lemov’ed to Hnsnapui, of which 
only tho Kdiora lomains in tho village of Bhojpuia on tho Rind,^ and thence 
again to Akbarpur, whence tho name of Akbarpur-Shtihpur In the records of 
the SGV’cnteenth century w’o find Shdhpui giv’ing name to a separate Siikai which 
comprised some twenty’-fivo mahdis, among which were the parganahs of Patti 
Nakk.it, Suganpui, Bilispui, Derapur, and Maiigalpur, which weie fieqnently 
given in jiigfr to a prince of the loyal blood At tho cession Bhognipiu was 
separated from Akbarpui and formed into a sepaiate paiganah with the name 
1 Kot nfijipur ou llie Sengur, as Elliot says in Ins Glossary. 



( vv Nronr 


( B; '-.'niij'r.r-'Iu-'n-’q-r, inv r.irtly n-ril At tlic \a^t cottlcnicnt >.noral 
' t,ra I from Blio^nijnir to par^imln AkJiaq'iiriituHni.’ttnni- 

}'i:r. an 1 r( ral rro faLen fnim it nncl rd'lcd to Sliiuli. ]iil i^jiur, 

<jt. ntl; called Sii^nnclra-Bil.'spnr, remained a separate paiganali Idl ISdl, 
\ I't n it wac nnnl"anntcd nith par^miiah Dera-SFaii^alpur I'kom 1600 to 
16'0 it m"; tliojd^ir ofNarindnrpr, heir of Iliininat Balu'idm, the well known 
{r’ednin Jcidei ’ Derapni now includes tlio t>2 \ilhgcs formerly constiinlm” 
the ]>ar;;anah ^lannj.ilpiir, winch had been bestowed ns j.lgir on IMangal Kh.hi, 
v.ho chan;^cd the name Dora into Mangalpur. ThcMllap;cs woio rc-annc\cd 
tn Dorapur in 1210 /h'-h, and the paiganah, including Sikaudra, is now known 
ns Dora-Mangalpnr. 


Jajnnuisn very ancient territorial subdivision. Jfc derived its name fiom 
It’ija flidiat, llic founder of the kingdom of Jajholi in BundoUthand,” and 
v.ho built here a fort overlianging tbc river Ganges, of which the nionnd 
'Idl e\ist', a nulc or £0 to the cast ot C.iwnporo cantonments. In disgust at 
lii . fniluro to perform a he is said to lia\o gi^on the fort and its 

d( pi’ndentics to a nun of tho sweeper c.istc It now gl^cs its name to a 
{iir£,ainh formed out of parts of pargnnnhs Jajman, Bithnr, M.nj haw an, 
Biel ndi ('Montgoinor\ ), and I^InhsanpiT , the last three parganahs woio 
•ib'orbel III 121') /h /i, and Bithur m 1800 A.D. Alnjli.'iwan is still a largo 
town m the '^oiitli-c.ist of pirganah Jt^jman The fiscal hcadijnarlers adjoin 


ilie < ’ollretor's ciitchcrry Sarh-Sulempur u another conglomerate iiaiganali, 
B'’iigfonmd afo r nmiiLrous transfers of ull.agcs taken from JApnau, i\Iajli.iw!in, 
rdiih inpiir, Glntnmjmr, and pnrganah Kora of the Fatehjnir district >S dempin 
(O’njiriiul originally tlio IJais c.-fatC', and Blrli the Gaiitam e-tates of the 


jifi. uit leirgmnii. dlie fiscal hcadiiylai ters v ere rcmoicd to Karw.d fiorri 
S irh more ci ntrslK spintcd. Sakinpnr too was often coupl'd with 
Do.uaiipur ^yjav carlmr rccouls. JInhs.-npur li is been v rongdy 

th f ril'od b\ 3]r as now inchulcd m B irh-S.dernpur B.c. .dp'ir^ 

j-L.suaninir (localK so c died) is tho wcll4nowa scat of tho Chainb I i.i\ *1 
‘•G.uldi” to the i>C't o( Cawnporc, and not in tho southern anirlo ol ' 

B rh,wh' re a mere Inmht utterly bedit- aiu tr.iditioird notonch. 

ii.r camoro's the Dil hit tcrritori referred to hereafter end ^ * 

lonrite' tie eubJiusion Al barpur-Birh.d, called afior A1 bar's fainoun \ a/.r 

n ! Junn. rl'. inclnd. d in hh dipnr. From Mlhja^h tie v h.aae b-n roinpk 
. . ! . 't.’l. : M i th- n me A! I irpur-Bwbal m rdmo4 iorgott. n. -oiu pu-- 

t T.'i. hiw IC'O Jn.n.n a- pwgundi SW rpnr-Br.F, bet i 




CAWNPOltC 


ciiUi cly merged in pai gaiiah Gli.Hampiir. Besides tlio parganalis alreadyenumeva 

ted, Cawnipoic at (lie cession cont.iincd paiganahs Aniaiya, Kanauj, and Kora- 

Ainoli, to \iliiclnieic siibsoqucutly added taluka Bbadcli and parganabs Thattia, 

Tirwa, and (aliika Blmna-Sirsi. Ainaiya was subsequently transferred to 

ICUmajKora-Anioli toFatolipnr, and Kanauj, Tliattia, and Tirwa to Parnkbabad. 

^ , , , Tbo follouino: statement shows the number of estates 

rxisting nibaivi- ° 

Eion'-. and otber statistics of tbo existing subdivisions . — 



Present (absil 


Parganab 


Number 

of 

crtatca. 

Land re ve- 
nue m 
1877 

Area in 
acres m 
1877 

Population 
in 1872 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile 

1 

Bilhnur 

• •• 

Bilbanr 

ti« 


1C3 

Its 

1,94,170 

118,704 

96,439 

520 

n 

Sbiarfijpnr 

.J 

Billiur 

Shlull 

• •• 


■ 447 

2,74,847 

168,983 

141,842 

627 

a 

Rasuhbad 

i 

• •• 

Sbiurajpur 

Rasiilnbad 

«•» 


IG8 

1,95,760 

146,226 

98,606 

434 

4 

Jajmau 

.J 

Bitbiir 

Jajinau 

• • 


330 

2,03,331 

108,868 

200,070 

1,010 

5 

Sirh ‘^alcnipur 

c 
• •• 

Ca^^ oporc cil} , 
Slirli balenipur, 

\ 

215 

2,98,870 

130,470 

99,303 

487 

G 

Aklnrpur 

” 1 

Aklnrpur 

• •• 


2DO 

2,22,676 

168,029 

101,171 

412 

7 

Dempur 

Donipnr 

Sil>andm 

• • 

] 

393 

2,78,315 

206,669 

123,668 

387 

8 

Blinpnipur 

• •• 

Bbopnipur 



2C4 

2,1 1,480 

180,041 

104,161 


0 

Gbutanipur 

• •• 

Gbdtanipur 

• •• 


274 

2,92,160 

219,442 

123,800 

362 


Total 

• •• 




2,550 

21,61,688 

1,495,021 

1,165,439 

490 


After tbc cession tuo sadr amins by tbc titles of mufti and pandit were 


aiipointed under section 26, Regulation XVI of 1803, for 
Cml Courts. “ , ,, , , 

trjiiig cases relating to moveable and immoveable property 

up to Rs 100. Tbe mufti drew a salary of Rs 100, tbo pandit of Rs 60 a month, 
villi a fee of one anna in tbe rupee on each civil suit. There was no munsif. 
By Regulation XXIII of 1814 the sadr amins were empowered to try suits to tbe 
extent of Rs 150, receiving as a remuneration for their trouble tbe pnee of stamp 
papers upon which the petitions of plaint were written. In tbe year 1817 a 
munsif was appointed to Kanauj and Tbattia, and another to Sikandra and 
Auiaiya, v itb powers to try cases relating to moveable property to the amount of 
Rs 64, according to tbe provisions of Regulation XXIII, of 1814, the only remu- 
neration they received was tbe value of the stamp duty on tbe petition of plaint. 
In tbe year 1818, oving to tbe increase of work, a third sadr amln was appomted 
under section 65 of the Regulation above cited, with tbe same powers and allow- 
ances as tbe others. By Regulation II. of 1821 tbe powers of tbe munsifs and sadr 
amins were extended, tbe former being authorized to decide cases to the amount of 
Rs. 100, and tbe latter to tbe amount of Rs. 500. By Regulation XXIII. of 
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1S21 montlily salaries of Rs 100 each v.ith nmlionanco of K. 20 011 cO.u. 
iHlioicnfj weic fixed for llio '^adrarujii'^ in'^lnd of tlio f()rni('r inodeot |n\tiu'ni. 
aiul by Re"iil,ition IV. of 1827 they wore empuwerod to trv all orioiml '.uu-, 
not exceeding Tvs. l.OOOj a: hetber instituted In Europein Bnudi Mibiccl. oi 
natives. When by ReguUtion 1. of 1829 the tiial of circuit ciiimu il case-, v.a i 
Iransferred from the court of appeal at Barcill} to the Cotnninsiunor-, the imilti 
of that court was appointed extra sadr amm in thib district upon the silan oi 
R-s. 200, which he drew from the court of circuit On the 11th Deuaubfr, 
1832, a new arrangement under Rogalalion Y. of 1831 was made A st ite- 
mcpt of the diflcrcnt ofiiccs of native judges then established, with their jtiu-, 
dictions and allowances, is iruen below : — 

J O 


Ofticc 





.1// i’rn;icet 


Jurisdiction. 


Sohrj 

KsttMifli- 

Vlillt, 

'I otal 




ID 

1 Its 

Itn 

i 

1 lU 

Ppfiripal 'iiJr nnun ... .. 

SlutR notctcccilinj? 

4m 

10> 

' foo 

b nlr sinin 

Ditto 

ditto 

1,0011 

i 250 

DO 

*10 ) 

JtliiiiMf uf lf.t (lirisioii, clff of Cs'M'- 

! Ditto 

1 

ditto 

cou 

lOv) 

1 

<i) 

141/ 

Ditto Snd ilttto, Gitjucr ... 

1 

Ditto 

ditto 

ano 

1 

100 

40 

140 

Ditto 3r 1 ditto, .‘'Iiii'rajpnr 

J)ino 

ditto 

.100 

i 100 

40 

1 0) 

Ditto 4tli ditto, Kasiiltiliail 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

100 

1 

10 

140 


lie allowance for the ;i’'’.muinbr conglomer^__ — "^ahhsiiua'id 
Jiieiea'-eo lu Jis. i.'iO, lor tint of^l\ill^^''.,,iu>i.<i‘ T'^O^nd for 
lionumsirs to Rs GO, In U,nah Ko/i,c sadr amiu s to ‘ 

'' • ■ ferred o.tnte. iho narganabs of iluA , - 


lonumsirs to Rs GO, In Omab Ko/i,c sadr amiusto v ^,„.uvw 

Kunauj woio ^ransferr^^^ year ibo and lUiwa 

'A'cnBcni 1.0 f„,„ o,is „„„s.r„ ^^oror.^o.l 

a as mure centrally appointed, an 

„,K. S-'™'- 




' _ „( t,,„ „iy ami *•"« S’-'"”'- 

sadS’S 

.,,.n...o.a-Con,r-ngOama= 

SiJ.rfinfioa— '"'’”1^ vn^alfio’lal^”™' 

.ompEtwu of lUC 
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jnriscliclion*; of llic munsifi dnisions ■wore ngain alteicd aucl fiKcd w'llb rcfcrcnco 
<o llioni — 

1st (liu'^wn — Cit} and cantonments of Cavt’nporo. 

2n(/ (Inistoi) — Parganalis Bitlinr and Jajmau 

did dm'=wn — Paiganalis Sarli-Salcmpur, Akbaipur, and Ghdtampur, 
d/a djnwon — Parganalis Choginpnr, Sikandia, and Dcrapui. 

5//; dnision — Parganalis Bilhanr and Shiuli-Slnurrijpur 

The principal sadr anim, subsequently known as subordinate judge, ivas in 
1 8(18 nn c‘?tcd with the pow’crs of a judge of a small eause eonrt over the city and 
on il '^tahon, ^^lncb powers wci o extended over the whole parganab of Jdjman in 
1871 Tlio mnnsifi at Dcrapur wai reduced m 1862, its j’urisdiction being 
included in that of Akbarpur, and that of Sbiura)pnr was included in the juris- 
diction of ibe mnnsif of Caivnporc in 1867 In 1877 there ivas one subor- 
dinate judge, baling the powers of a judge of a small cause court and juris- 
diction in appeal cases and oiigmal suits in the whole district There were 
three munsifs : (1) the city mun<5if, with j'urisdiction over parganab Jdjmau, 

including the city of Cawnjiorc , (2) the munsif of Akbarpur, with jurislictioii 
oicr parganalis Dcrapur, Akbarpur, Bhognipnr, Ghntampur, and Basiilabad ; 
(8) the muncif of Shiuraipur, with juiisdiction over parganahs Shiuiajpnr, Siirh- 
»‘^alotnpur. and Bilhanr The cantonment magistrate has jurisdiction in petty 
enil c.i'^cs occurring within the boundaiics of cantonments. 


The number and distribution of magisterial and icvcnuo officers have been 

given by Mr Montgomery up to the year 1845. The ordi- 
Exccutncstag. ° •' . n° . p . 

nary c^'cculive ^talr consists ot a magistrate and collector, a 

joint magistrate, and one oi two assistant magistrates, of whom one is invested 
w itli full pow ers In addition thci o aio two deputy collectors, one of whom is m 
chaigc of the Goicrnmcnt treasury The tahsildurs of the nine parganahs are 
generally luicsted with magisterial and revenue powcis of the longest grade, and 
there arc two honorary magistrates, Thukur Gj an Singh of Khanpur, wuth local 
jurisdiction in the parganab of Dcrapur, and Chaubo Sidhdn Lai, with j’uris- 
diction thronghout the district, but practically exercised only in parganab Sbiu- 
lajpur. A military officer as cantonment magistrate has the powers of a joint 
magistrate within the cantonment boundaiies. A deputy inspector of customs 
has Ins headquarters in Cawnpore, and there are two assistant deputy opium 
agents, one of whom has his headquarters at Ankin, in parganab Bilhaur ; the 
othci at Caw nporc, with a branch establishment at Riira, in parganab Akbarpur. 
Thei 0 is a district supermteudout of police, under whom is usually stahoiied an 
r.C'Sislpnt district supeuntondent of pohee. The ciyil surgeon hqs charge of 
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Height in 
feet above 






mean sea 






level 



Names of stations 



Remarks, and description 




Deduced 

of stations 






by spirit 
levelling 
operations 

- 







Ok East In- 

Cnwnpore rail tray station 



418 71 

Level of rails opposite centre 

DiAN Eail- 





of station-house. This 

WAT 





height corresponds to a 
height of 216 00 feet 
above the latum of the 






Lucknow branch section 
of the Oudh railway. 


Nanun junction 

Ditto ... 

• •• 

• • 

168 

169 

412 91 
409 66 

1 Plinth of milestones 


Great tngonometncal 

survey 


407 76 

Stone B M imbedded 7 feet 


bench-mark, Cawnpore 

• 



s lUlh-east of canal mile- 
stone No 169 The top 
IS about 6 inches above 
the surface of the ground 


Grand Trunk Road ., 





Allahabad ... 


127 

1 4130> 

Top of milestone, which is 


Dehli 


261 

near B M 


Bridge ot er canal ... 



413 76 

Top of parapet This bridge 






IS sunated between the 






127th Grand Trunk Road 






milestone from Allaha- 






bad, and the 169th canal 

o 





milestone from Nanfin 

m 

Nanfin junction 

• •• 

129 

461 62 

1 

o 

A 

Ditto 


130 

449 68 

1 

< 

O 

Ditto 


131 

447 76 

} Plinth of milestones 


Ditto 


139 

448*7 8 


Ditto 1 ,, 


133 

446 1 1 

1 


Ditto 


136 

446 25 

J 

e: 

Great trigonometrical 

surrey 


449 80 

StoDO B RI imbedded two 

w 

bench-mark 



paces from north-east 






corner of Kdkuna chnuki 

O 

PU 

K 

Nfinfjn junction , . 

Ditto 

••• 

138 

139 

441 69 
439 62 

1 Plinth of milestones 


Kundairbridge 

• 

•«« 

446 29 

1 Top of centre of west para- 

o 

Tartanll bridge . 


• 

443 80 

) pet -wall 

o 

Nanun junction 

Ditto 

»* 

143 

'.46 

436 67 
436 49 

1 Plinth of milestones 


Bhadsana bridge 



440 67 

Top of centre of west para- 






pet wall 


NanQn junction 

Ditto ... 


146 

147 

433 64 
431 74 

1 Plinth of milestones 


Jagatpur bridge 

»• 

B 

438 67 

Top of centre of west para- 




B 


pet wall 


Great trigonometrical 

surrey 

H 

434 84 

Stone B M imbedded 6 feet 


bench-mark, Jagatpur 

B 


from north-east comer 


- 


■ 


of Jagatpur canal chauki. 


2 
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llfx't n 
fr<t n 'ml ! 
'Tfifi tta 
Iri ff. 

Ildliirrcl 
1 " f'liirit 
I»'\ t Ilf ti^ 
ipcniidnn 


Uriiiarl'", mid description 
of PlatioDS. 


1 1 


~ir'*inl ■’ irr« \ 
u 1, ’dilnr.ijj or. 


400 40 


t 


d ’ 1 

... ; ns 1 


, ].,i 

1 , 

.. CTI 


1 .M. 

’ ' 1 

. 1M ) 

c 


if .. 

. *. 7< } 



1 

. ' in 1 

c 

5 'I ’ 

i 

. i 

■< 

r 

i'll 

Va 11 

«« 



\ 



* ♦ \ 

1 * 

4 . 


1 



1 n<> 

1 

r 

’ !'(' ) 




• 

-rp 

1 

I 

1 

l.< 1 

r 

a I ‘ 

• 




t 

t 







i 

A ’ 

♦ 

1 

« 


1(0 

1 


1 I’ll 






) 


\’l ’ 


1 



1'"- 

1 

u. 

Ht'M 


, 



i'P' 

1 

1 

/.i '1 


1 



inr, 

1 

i 


in’ 'i 





.*•, 

1 



A1 -A 


1 



K'S' 

1 

J. 

I’i’ili 





C’-a 

( 

r 

/ill a! 


! 


• •• 

|IM 

} 

ft 

III’.!) 


, 

• •• 

• • 

?F< 

) 

'f 1 

AH ’ 


ul 

• 

• •• 

10.' 

) 

c 1 

Iklill 



• 

• 

CSC 

1 


■tOi'N 

•<' 5 n 

i TOO 

•hi; (It) 




'i «i n- 


* 1 . 1*1 


To 


’’lo ir 

ISI TC 

I'll, c 
*105 01 


Slono n Af imbedded mill 
(op OIK* foot below pround, 
four paces norlli-wrst of 
fas( roriier boundary 
pillar of I’nno, on Routli 
pide of Grnnd Trunk 
]{oa 1 

1 

I 

I 

Top of iiillcstoiics 

I 

Top of north parapet wall 
of b'-idec \n WVir on 
(if ud IrunU Ikoad, close 
b> the II nil nnlcslouc 

I lop of ini'f stone. 

r. pofiunih j'anpet wall 
if cuhfri No XXIV, 
ttninl 'J ruiil Hoad 


ojt of luiksioncs 


J 


'i lie (Ijplritl of C.av, iiporo 1*1 ti "laorpctl by llio follow ing in ers niid strc.'iras 
flow nip; from wo'^ttoc.i'^t — The river IVnulii, winch, rising 
111 the F iiuhliabad district, Hows for n length of 58 miles 
(from rn(r\ to omI oncIucivo of w iiulmge) through C.nvnpoio, mid discharges 
into the Gingcs at the )iiiiction of the F.itchpm and Cawnpoio districts. Tho 
rnci Hind, which ri«cs 111 tho Ahg.irh district mid (lowsfoi a length of 55 miles 
tlnongh Ciwnporc into the Fatohpiir district. Tho river Songiii, w'hich rises 
in the Aligarh district and discharges into tho Jumna near tho town of Musfl- 
iiagar Tho in or Isaii, which passes for but a small poition of its com so tbiough 
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tbe nortli of parganah BJIiaur and discharges into the Ganges at Mahdeva. The 
minor streams are (he two rivers Non (the word Non seems to imply smallness, 
not saltness) • the one rising in the swamps of parganah Bilhaur and falling 
into the Ganges near Bithiir, after passing for a short distance through the low- 
lands called kachhdi (the old bed of the Ganges), and the other draining parganah 
Akbarpnr and passing through parganah Ghdtampur into the Fatehpur district. 
Each nver is fringed with a belt of land more or less cut up into ravines by- 
erosion, according to the volume of the stream. Thus the ravines of tho Pdndn 
only commence to be of any importance in parganah Sdrh-Salempur, and aro 
there only undulating, and nowhere ragged or wild, whilst those of tho Sengur 
rival the ravmes which hne the nver Jumna, and are largely covered with scrub 
jungle of haMl, chenLar^ and other forest trees, and are full of doer and nllgdi, 
and near the Jumna itself leopards are not uncommon. Other still smaller 
streams which dram limited areas are the Dhana, Ratwdha, and Lilji ndlas, 
which drain Oerapur, the Laukhia in south Shiurdjpur, the Paghaiya in Sdrh- 
Balempur, and Chhoha, Chhanya, and Sujfiri in Rasdlabad. 

Besides the nvers there are several natural reservoirs of water of the char- 


Lakea and jhfla ^cter of swamps and lakes in the district. The former aro 
found prmoipally in the north part of parganah Rasdlabad, 
where they dram by two or three outlets into the river Rind, and the southern 
portion of parganah Shiurdjpur, draining into the Laukhia nlila. The principal 
lakes aro that at Gogomau in parganah Akbarpur, which forms one of tho heads 
of the south Non river, that at Rahnas, a land-locked basin in parganah Sdrh- 
Salempur j and that at Jahdngirabad in parganah Ghdtampur, which drains into 
the adjacent river Non. A peculiar feature m parganah Sikandra is the long 
drainage hne, known as jhll Sonau, which stretches right across the parganali 
into parganah Bhognipur, where its channel deepens into a raviny watercourse. 
As its windings follow those of the Jumna, from which it is distant from two 
to three miles, it may be an ancient bed of that river, but no tradition exists to 
suppoit this theory. Its bed is cultivated, sometimes nobly, and it is edged 
for its whole length with high banks of poor sandy and gravelly soil, often nearly 
•u’orthless. 

There is no forest land ; here and there tracts of waste land aro covered 
with o/idl (Butoafrondosa),* the largest compact areas being 
Pores 1 g parganah Bilhanr (near Harnn), parganah Akbarpnr 

_fiiear Sara), and parganah Derapur. But these are fast disappearing before 
the advance of cultivation. 


Porest and jungle. 
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The charnefer of the foil ^nnos nmcli bpt\^eon^,ho Ganges anti ilio Jumna. 

The ili'ilnct indeed is popularly dnulod into tlio Ganges and 
Jiijunn (nr/:nij.'i)i«, hut there is a cozisidomhJo tract intcrme- 
dnto bcl'vecn the t\\«i clcarh defmrd dnisions thus summarily described, and 
tin* v.arMiig clinraclorif-tics of the district arc best shown by taking thesovoral 
or intcr-rnonne (nets in order from north to south. The rivers abovo 
detailed give the following <lu6b^, nliich include the several parganabs of the 
district noted mill llioni * — 

(1) Isan-Gangos, parganab Billiaur ; (2) Gangcs-P.'lndu, parganabs Bil- 
hanr. north »Slnur.'ijpur. nortli Jtijtiian, and north Sfirli-Salcmpur ; (3; Pfmdu- 
Hind, jiarganalis north Itasulabad, north Sliinriijpur, south Jnjmau, and south 
t^'trli-Salcnipnr : (1) Ilind-Scngur, parganabs Dcra !Mangalpnr and Akbarpur; 
(.'») Uind-iTumna, parganah Glifit impnr ; and (G) Sengur- Jumna, parganabs 
Sikandra and Bliogniitiir. 

On the north of tin* Pan is a Io\cl loam (r.act Tlio Isan itself flows in a stra- 
tum of light ''andy ‘oil easily cut aw ay by the action of water, 
If n Gunp^r Mown by iho winds into tmdulntmg hillocks. A belt of 

land lining the rner is anntuilh Ktilmiorgcd more or loss, and is thereby fertilized; 
irrigation lot) fn>ni the n\ or IS po'tihle and coinn on. The high lands near the 
pan contain (ho oiii\ (rue sniid (Mdr) in the district The Ganges for tbo 
whole of its conrrc and in etorN parganah is edged witli a belt of hard soil cut 
into raMties 1>> the drainage streams which roach the rner. Owang to the 
constant croMon and denud ilion the finer particles of alumina have been earned 
aw ly, and a rtil sihcious soil remains. This tract m the settlement records 
is called the Ganges cliff. The clifl' \nrics in abruptness, fine bluffs stand out 
into the rner at Durgapiir (parganah Shmrajpnr) and the old site of Jdjman : 
and the line of demarcation is in gcner.al ^cry distinct between tho red soil of 
tbo liiglicr land and tlic low-l^ing alluMal tracts or islands (Lattri) left by the 
river when its \olinnc of water decreases 

Tho breadth of the allu\ i.al plain through -which the Ganges wanders is ten 
miles, and the rner has in its constant diangcs of bod cut asvay most of the 
alluMnI estates or kattns shown in tho map of 1840, tho most perma- 
nent being that of Domanpur in parganah Sarh-Snlenipur. Diluvion and 
alluvion arc m constant progress, and under recent instructions a register 
of riparian estates, subject to such changes, and avhich is annually corrected, 
is maintained. Tho rule of tho deep-stream for deciding disputes as to 
ownership being now abrogated, less difficulty will be experienced in future 
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in providing for the alterations in area, and consequent Habilih* to rcvonuo 
of estates so affected Between Bithiir and old Cawnpore there is a tmct 
of lowdjing land made up of pure alJnrial deposits, and endontly the re- 
mains of a former bed of the river Ganges. This tract is called kachliar, 
and its physical characteristics have necessitated special treatment in assessment. 
Descending from the Ganges cliff by scarcely perceptible gradations, we reach 
a strong loam (ddmaij tract which stretches the whole length of the disfnct. 
This tract was and is the best irrigated and the most densely popnlated m the 
distnct, and possesses, in roads and markets, higher advantages thanoni' other. 
Water is for was before the constrnction of the canal) some twenty feet from 
the surface, and large bodies of the indnstrious class of Kdrmis avail tlioni- 
selves of and enhance the natural productiveness of the soil. The Grand Trunk 
Koad connects it throughout with the large commercial city of Cawnpore, and 
now the canal has stimulated the growth and manufacture of indigo to such a 
degree that numerous factoiies, situated so as to command nearly tho entire 
area, have been and are being built Throughout this tract large usar plains are 
interspersed, and it is often spoken of in the settlement records as the mar-dumat 
tract That part of it which lies m the southern half ofparganah Bilhaiir is 
remarkable for “its large shallow swamps and broad drainage courses,’’ nliicli 
debouch into the north Non This area was known m the old settlement reports 
as the Jliubargaon or “fen” villages. 

As we approacli the nver Panda tho soil becomes lighter and more sandy. 

For the upper portion of the coarse of this rner the soil 
Ganges n u. has a grey tinge, nhich becomes a more pronounced red 

towards its mouth Tlie ravines are nowhere abrupt, but rather undulat- 
ing, though, as usual, the fields interspersed in them contain ninch kimkur, 
and the soil is impoverished by erosion and denudation Tho river itself i3 
lined vith a narrow belt of allu^ial soil which is known by various local 
names, such as “ymia,” “Aondor,” or “toifa” Leaiing the valley of tho 
Band u we come into tho great central loam tract which stretches fhowliolo 
length of the district through parganahs Basiilabad, Shiurajpur, J.yman, and 

Sarh. Generally speaking, the character of this loam is 
Pandu-Rind decidedly lighter than that of the loam north of the rircr 

Pandn, whilst the ddmat of Easulabad^ more closely approximates to that of 
the Jhdbargdon ofparganah Bilhaur, owing to the presence of large swamps 

i A curious instance of sand cropping up In dumat is noted bj Mr Erans in TiL'agcJ 
Puranpurwa and Bicbauliya 
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and rice lands. As you proceed down the Pandu-Eind dudh the soil gets 
hghter_ and hghter, till in the easternoiost portion of parganah Sarh it resem- 
bles the red soil of which I shall presently speak. 

In south Shiurajpur we have a system of swamps and nee tracts that 
drain into the stream called Laukhia, which discharges into the P.indu, and 
heie water is at 20 to 25 feet fiom the surface As far as parganah Jujmau 
this dudh IS partially irrigated from a canal distributary, and it was intended 
to take the Lower Ganges Canal down it, a project which is now in abey- 
ance. This tract is fully, though not densely, populated, but it has not the 
advantage of the industrious Kurmis. The Riud^ (oi Aimd as it is sometimes 
called) is well kuoivn for its peculiarly meandering course , its local leugth is 107 
miles, as compared with the direct line of 55 miles from its eutiy into the dis- 
trict to its exit. It flows through a'stratum of distinctly red soil, which is found 
in an almost level plateau stretching inland from beyond the uneven ground 
skirting the river. In his report on parganah Rasiilabad, Mi Evans speaks of 
the iichness of this plateau, and in parganah Akbarpnr, Mr Wright records that 
it IS a fine sandy loam (one of the best soils we could have), with legalar fields 
xmmixed with lisar, in each of which a well can be dug, with watei obtainable 
at 25 feet to 30 feet distance . the well lasting at least two to three years The 
ravines inci ease in abiuptness and wildness as then ver flows eastwards, but the 
red soil plateau is thereby only more removed from the river, we find the soil as 
good in parganah Sdih, though irngation is less fi equent, owing to a rather greater 
distance to water South of the Rmd is a third dumat tiact, stretching through 
parganahs Deia-Mangalpui, Akbarpur, and Ghatampur, the character of the 

soil getting somewhat lighter as you go eastwards Though 
Emd-Sengur , , , p , , , , , , 

considerable areas ot waste land aie scattered throughout 

this tract, they do not consist of so sterile a soil as that which chai acterizes the 
atsar of the Ganges-Pdndu dudb The tisar is less impregnated with salts, and 
there is moie dhdl jungle, which implies some degree of fitness m the soil for 
cultivation Parganah Denipur is drained by the Lil|i nala, and parganah 
Akbai])iu by the river Non, of which the principal sources are the Narlia and 
Gogomau lakes The wells in this tract are generally plentiful and lasting 
Their place has been taken in a large portion of parganahs Derapur and Akb.ir- 
pur by tho Etdwa terminal of the Ganges Canal, and m Ghdtampur by a recently 
constructed distributary of the same branch , whilst towards tho east tho 
character of the subsoil is so fatal to tho stability of common {luchcha) wells 
that their place is supplied by a comparatiiely cheap brick well 

^ The name of this nver has hecn fancifully derived from “ Rind,” a man of bad character 
nud of crooked courses, sneh as those of this river 
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The Sengur^ has on either side a narrow plateau of rod soil, but the ravines 

Sengur-Jumns. ragged that it is 

removed some distance from the river ; the ravines contain 
but few fields of impoverished knnkury soil (except where a better soil has been 
formed bj the deposit of the washings from above), and the bed is lined with 
a narrow strip of alluvial soil or farm, which near the confluence with the 
Jumna, owing to the waters of the Sengnr being dammed up by the greater 
volume of the J nmna stream, spreads into a wider and ncher belt of alluvial 
deposit called kachhdr. The Sengnr before it reaches parganah Gbiitampur 
takes a rather sudden turn to the south, and encloses between itself and the nver 
Jumna, into which it flows, the parganabs of Sikandra and Bhogmpur. The 
soil of these parganahs is locally called dumat ; it is, however, very difierent 
from the d'&mat of the more northern du^bs ; it contains much more sand, and 
beiug left almost entirely unirngated, owing to the great depth to the spring- 
level (60 to 80 feet), it is, with rare exceptions, not worked up to that degree 
of fertility which we are accustomed to recognize by the word dtimat. Yet 
it IS largely populated by the industrious Kflrmis, and will, when the proposed 
canal distributary puts it on a par with other parganahs as regards irrigation, 
and attracts population, as it undoubtedly will, be one of the most fertile tracts 
in the district. 

The Jumna is fringed with a deep belt of abrupt ravines, sometimes 
extending two miles from the riverbed. Outside these are the soils n Inch 
resemble those of Bundelkhand, the panca, mdr, Idhar, and rdkarr Irrigation 
is absolutely n anting, but, excepting Idhnr, most of the soils are fertile, though 
liable to bo overrun by the kdns grass The nver Jumna is lined in places 
favourable for its deposit by a nch belt of alluvial soil. The portion of this 
land that lies above the ordinary water-line and is only rarely flooded is called 
kacithdr ; where backwaters push up into it, and being bold up by the vmlnmo 
of the main stream, annually deposit a nch layer of mud (called nmdeva), the 
term kondar is used ; while the stnp ne.arest the nver is called tardt^ and the 
ciiltnrable land in the bed of the nver is know n as iir. 

The conventional classification of soils is the one common in the Diilil) 
ConvcnUoii-.i clawi- (1) gaxMn, the lands immediately adjoining the village 
fication of soils. highly fertilized and culhvated , (2) manjha, or mid- 

lands ; and (3) harha, the ontlands. Each principal soil therefore may ho 
dmded into the above classes, again subdivided into irrigated or unirngated 
Hence the classification of soils for settlement purposes lias been rather miniite, 

but for the present purpose the following summary will puffice : — 

I The name of this river is said to be derived from the tnbe of Sco^rar Th&kurs soflled 
on it in the Etfiwa distnct (Gazetteer, IV , 226) In Cawnporc the peonltimatc letter h u, n->' a 

* Gazetteer, I , C7, HO 
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Name of pnrganali 

Babnur [ 

Bfinpnr 

Kattrl . . 

SlilnrSJpnr „ | 

Bangar , 

Eattn kncbhfir 

Jiljmnii , 1 

Bdngar . 

KaUrl 

Rasfilabad 

Awbarpar 

• 

Pilrh Salcmpur 

(■Bdngar 
( Kattrl 

Derm nr 
Siknndm 


Bhognipnr 

Ghdtampur 

Total 



There aie altogether forty-two femes in the district, twenty-nine of 
which are across rivnlets, and are only worked for four or 
five months m the year. Theie are thirteen on the Ganges, 
one on the Jumna, four on the Isan, nine on the Pfindu, six on the Rind, six on 


the Sengur, and three on the Non. The receipts during the year 187 6-77 from 
tlic lease of tolls amounted to Rs 21,526, ^vhich was credited to the local road 
and ferry fund administered by the vice-president of the local funds committee 
and the magistrate of the district ; — 

List of feri'^s in the district of Cawnpore 


Name nf 
parganah. 

Name of village 
near the ferry 

Name of 
river 

Shinrajpur ... 

Bnndi MSta 

Ganges 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Sarnyan Rddhan, 
Bikru Ghat 

Do 

Pandu 

... 

Ditto 

Kashipur 

Rind 


Sdrli Snkinpur 

Dhonn ... 

Ganges 


Ditto .. 

Naiafgarh 

Do 


Ditto ... 

Sneholi n. 

Panda 

. 

Ditto ... 

Birsingpur .. 

hind 

• • 

Ditto 

Gop&lpur 

Do 


Ditto 

Akbarpnr Bnroi, 
Raolfipur Bakar- 

Do 

... 

Jajmaa 

Ganges 

... 

Ditto ... 

! Bithtir Patkfipar, 

Do. 

*.* 

Ditto ... 

J&jmau 

Do 

«• 

Ditto 

Permit Ghat ... 

Do 


Ditto .. 

Klieorfi 

Do 

t*. 

Ditto ., 

TikriL ... 

Panda 


Ditto ... 

Pipori 

Do 

. . 

Ditto ... 

Pipargawfin . 

Do 

.. 

Ditto .. 

Fatehpur 

Do 

• •• 

Bilhaiir 

SanjetiBfidshahpnr, 

Ganges 

• •• 

Ditto 

Ankia 

Do 

... 


Name of 
parganah 

Name of village 
near the ferry 

Nnine of 
rirer 

Bilhnur 

Akharpnr-Sengh, 

Ganges 

Do ... 

N&mlnimi 

Do 

Do. 

Near Bilhaur 

Isan 

Do . 

Pachmahla do, 

Do 

Do. . . 

Sarai Ghdt 

Do 

Do .M 

KakrS Puriva of 
Maljn Shamspur 

Pnndn 

Do. ... 

1 Baranda ... 

Isan 

Do ... 

Kursi 

Panda. 

Do 

K'lkwan ... 

Do 

Bhognipnr, 

Ehnrtala 

Jumna. 

Do .. 

ISfawan 

Sengur. 

Do ... 

Chaparghata ... 

Do 

Akharpur, 

Mandanh 

Rind 

Do. ... 

Birpur Nikntia 

Do 

Do 

Kumbhi, Bihan 
Ghat 

Sengur. 

Derfipur . 

Derapnr . 

Do 

Do 

Hawaspnr ... 

Do. 

Do ... 

Indrukh 

Do. 

GhStampur, 

Nnndna . 

Non 

Bo ... 

Gaun 

1 Do 
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The smaller lirers are dry, except in tlie rams, or when surplus canal 
avater is discharged into them. In the rains they aic crossed by rude boats 
or rafts made of a dozen inverted gliarias bearing a platform of hurdlc-avork. 
The Ganges avas formerly crossed by a bridge of pontoons at Cannporc, nbich 
Tvas maintained all the year round, but Tvas lemoaed m 1875 to Knlpi, on tlio 
completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway bridge, and has taken ilic 
place cf a bridge of boats there. The Jumna is crossed at namirpnr by a 
bridge of boats, which is broken up during the monsoon and its place supplied 
by ferries Both the Ganges and the Jumna annnally affect the vill.igcs on 
their banks by alluvion and diluvion, the former river m the greater degree, hut 
the deposits of the latter are generally the more permanent, being formed into 
tracts (called kachhdr) only accessible to and affected b}' liigh floods. Tho 
Ganges and Jumna aro m tho rains navigable m all parts for boats of 100 
raaunds burthen and upwards, hut in the dry season tho frequent shallow s 
pi event nangation, except for boats of smaller bnrthcn. 


There arc two branches of the Ganges Canal running through the district 
The first, knmvn as the Oawnporc branch, enters tho dis- 
trict at Aima, in parganah Bilbanr, and flows dowm tho 
Pundu-Gangos dnub for 47 miles 3,400 feet, discliargmg into tho Ganges at 
Cawnporc fhiough a series of locks •uhich maintain communication for boats 
with the na'-igation of the Ganges It is spanned by 29 bridges at a distance 
of about three miles fiom each other, except in Cannpoio city, uhero tliej aro 
at more frequent intenals. Its velocity %aries from three to four foot ])or 
second, and its depth from 7-V feet at its entrj to 4 foot at its discharge. It sup- 
plies numerous nijbahas or subsidiary irrigation channels, and commands noaily 
the entire Du.lb, its water being carried on bc} end the point of discharge In 
the Halna-Kliandwa distributary into parganah S.'trh-Saleminir. Another dis- 
tributary connected null, but lca\ mg tins blanch of tho Ganges Canal nuicli 
highei up, and called the Kanswa rujbaha, penetrates tho Pandn-Ilmd dirib 
far as Kaindha, uheie its surplus iiatcrs discharge into a ravine. The stream 
IS generally SIX feet deep when the canal is full; at Anna its hrcadtli is 
feet, and'at Cawnpore about 32 feet In 1872-73, 65,261 acres vcrc irrigated, 
being distributed as follows among different kinds of crops : — 


Acres 

Gardens and orchards, 919 
Snparcanc .. C,2I9 

Ctreals SSjaso 


Fulscs 

Cotton 

Indigo 


Acres 

2,910 

4 

... 1C,C7B 


Popp7 
Tobacco 
Mi^ccI! incous 


Acre' 

tja 

cce 


The water-rent paid m tho same year was Rs. 1,29,001- Tlic total gro-^ 
income of the canal vas Rs. 1,48,998 The expenditure on original worls ol 
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iiliprovemenfc was Rs. 42,1 and on repairs Es. 14,990. The establishment 
employed on the canal cost Rs. 27,966. 

In 1876-77 the total irngation was increased to 88,856 acres, as follows: — 

Acres. Acres. Acres 

Gardens and orchards ... 1,265 Pnlses ... I,i77 Poppy ... 1,272 

Sugarcane ... 3,741 Cotton ... 6 Tobacco ... 16 

Cereals ... 67,996 Indigo ... 22,449 Miscellaneous ... 934 

The water-rate paid was Rs 1,72,830, and patw^ris received Rs 3,231-9-10 
as fees for attendance. The distributaries of this branch were onginally so 
badly aligned as to interfere in almost every possible way with the natural 
drainage of the country. Immense mischief has been the result, but schemes 
for remodelling the distnbutanes in accordance with better principles have 
- been submitted which embrace nearly the entire system of irngation both on 
the right and left banks of the mam canal None, however, have as yet reached 
completion, though the principal ones (the “ Nadiya” and the “right bank”) 
aie in course of progiess 

The second or Etdwa branch enters the district at Rdnipur, parganah 
Deiapur, and after running south-east, and then south, for a length of 44 miles, 
reaches the Jumna at Fatehabad Grarantha in parganah Ghatampur. It has a 
velocity of three feet per second and a depth of five feet, and is used only for 
irrigation. It supplies four rdjbahas or distributaiy channels, and is spanned 
by sixteen bridges There aie no locks or weirs on it, but it was ongmally 
intended to communicate for purposes of navigation with the Jumna, and a 
large stole of material was collected for the construction of locks similar to 
those at Cawnpore ; the last two miles, however, were never even dug, and the 
surplus water, already at a very low level, is discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The width of the stream is from twenty to twenty-five feet, and its depth from 
five to sis feet during a fuU supply, in the upper portion, but the water falls tu 
an insignificant level below Akbai'pur. In 1872-73, 21,219 acres were irrigated 

by this branch, consisting of : — 

Acres Acres. I Acres 

TVTieat ... 7,193 Gram ... 633 I Poppy ... 614 

Barley ... 7j394 Indigo ' « 2,231 I Gardens and orchards 293 

Bice .«• 262 Sugarcane ... 1,921 | Miacellaneous ... 778 

In the same year the water-rent paid to the canal department was 
Rs. 47,470, and the total gross income of the canal was Rs. 49,759. There 
was expended on repairs and improvements Rs 31,062, and on establishment 
Es."l0,673. In 1876-77 the irrigated area from this branch had increased to 

55,437 acres, bearmg the foUowmg crops . — 

Acres. Acres Acres, 

Cereals ... 40,444 Pulses .. 1,446 Poppy ... 706 

Cotton ... 132 Indigo ... 9,476 Gardens ... 4il 

Tobacco ... 3 Sugarcane ... 2,030 Miscellaneous ... 720 
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The water-rate collected amounted to Us 1,17^319, and patwuris rccoucd 
fees amounting to Rs 2,313 for their attendance. The two principal distribu- 
taries, the Reona and Akbarpnr, are taking water to tracts hitherto absohit-^ly 
dry', and ore aligned on the true water-shed, and are, it may bo said, mialaabfc. 
A large distributary, the Ghatampur, connected with the general scheme of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, has recently been taken off at Bannajdkha, and is intended 
to supersede the badly aligned channel of the Tigain, and to carry w.ator, not 
only to the drier tracts of parganah Ghdtampur, but also to parganah Kora in 
the Patehpur distnct. 

The navigation on the Ganges Canal arriving at and departing from 

„ , , Caw'npore during 1872-73 was as follows in maunds, at 

Canal navigation ‘ ” ’ 

28 maunds to the ton : — 


Up. Down Up Doton. I Up 

Grains „• 10,557 5f, 27,674 Building mate- 

rials .. ],C88 ?,100 Squared poles, 970 by talc 

Colton ... 34 79,650 MisccUancons 

goods ... 10,8S7 21,660 Logs .. 89 „ 

Oilseeds 230 3,759 Tirewood 1,34,200 Miscolinneoos 

timber . , l,C5G „ 

Salt „. 1,368 38,388 Bamboos 400 by tale Lire stock C5 down 

Metals ... 22,736 Cl 3 L'ules 90 „ 

Up ... ' ... 47,489 maunds 3,205 by talc, 

Down ... 6,07,850 ,, G6 „ 

There IS at Can nporc a considerable water-power m the Ganges Canal 
which is used to work two flour-mills by means of turbines. The Lower Gauges 
Canal was intended to pass through the entire length of the district down the 
Pandu-Rind rZiu/b, taking the place of the existing Kansu a. This tract, however, 
is Bufiiciently irrigated troin kuclicha wells, water bomg at an average distance 
of only twenty- five feet from the surface, and the scheme is, temporarily at 
least, abandoned. Otber portions of tbe scheme, the GbfiLampur already noted, 
and the channel designed for the Sengur-Jumna duab, a tract entirely nnirrigated, 
and with vv atcr at a depth of sixty to eighty feet from the surface, will bo of 
iucalcnl.able bencKt. 

The moans of communication in the Cawnporc district are exceptionally 


good, and there are peculiar advantages for o.xport and 

Communication'; 

import. 

The East Indian Railway runs throngh the district from the south-east, 
following a course parallel to the Ganges till it reaches 
Cawnporc, when it turns in a more direct westerly dirccfion 
and crosses botli brandies of the canal and tbe Panda and Rind rivers. The 


Railways 


stations arc distant from Cawnpoie city as follows - 


Sir'vul ... 13 tniJes E Rdra ... 27 miles W 

131 au pur - H » Jbinjhak , * £9 W 
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Tlie Oudh and Roliilkband Railway communicates with the East Indian 
Riiihvay station, but has a station of its own nearer the city. It crosses the 
Ganges bj’' a fine bridge, on either side of which the trams stop for line-clear 
messages and to take up passengers. The length of the bridge is 2,830 feet, 
comprising tnenty-five spans of 110 feet each, and two spans of 40 feet each. 
The average depth of the foundation wells below low-water mark is sixty feet. 
The bridge was commenced just before the monsoons of 1869, but com- 
pletion was delayed some two or throe years m consequence of eight wells 
having fallen over during the rains of 1870, after which the piers were newly 
designed, and operations again commenced in 1871 on new foundations The 
approximate cost of the whole work from the commencement to the time it was 
opened for traffic, including superintendence, protection works, approaches 
(Oudh and Cawnpore), and all works connected therewith, was about 20 lakhs. 
The biidgo is provided with an upper and lower roadway, and all foot-passen- 
gers, horses, aud cattle pass through the lower or sub-way. Trains and all special 
traffic, such as loaded native cotton carts, camels, elephants, and everything 
that cannot pass through the sub-way, pass along the upper way. Good 
metalled roads are provided on each side of the river as approaches to the 
upper and lower roads. 

The roads of the district may be divided into three classes : first, those 
^ ^ raised and metalled j secondly, those raised but not metalled j 

and lastly, country cart-tracts. In the first class are five 

roads : — 


Metalled roads 


(1) The Allahabad and Delili road, also called the Grand Trunk Road. 

It runs m this distnct from a point one mile west of Ankm 
to Purwa Mir on the eastern border for a distance of 64 
miles 7 furlongs. (2) A road connecting Cawnpore with Kalpi, metaUed 
throughout its entire length of 48 miles, and bridged at the Sengur-Pandu 
and Rind rivers." (3) A metalled road bridged over the Non, Pfindu, and Rmd 
rivers runs to Hamirpur, a distance of 35 miles, and connects Bundelkhand with 
the railway. (4) Another road runs from Cawnpore to Bitlidr, 13 miles, but 
has been mueh injured by the encroachments of the river Ganges, being cut 
away for two miles between Khoora and Gangd-pur. (5) A metalled road also 
connects Mah^rdjpur on the Grand Trunk Road with Biposi Najafgarh, a dis- 
tance of four miles, but is of no importance since the decline of the indigo 
industry foimerly centred there, and has now been reduced to the second class. 

Of the second class roads, the principal is the old Mughal Road (Sarak 
Bddshdhi) from Allahabad to Agra. It enters the district to 
the soutli of Kuaa Khera m parganah Ghdtampur, and 


Unmotalled roads. 
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miming parallel to the Jumna through parganahs Ghfitampur, Bhognipnr, and 
Sikandra^ bj the towns of those names and Musanagar, passes out of the district 
into parganah Auraiya in the Etawa district near Khw aja Phul. In many places 
are still to be seen the rums of Kos Miners, which served the double purpose of 
lighthouses and milestones. Ihe road crosses the Sengiir near its confluence wth 
the Jumna at Chaparghata by a fine bridge commanded by a fort, both built in 
the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb. It is now to be made a first-class road. 
Other roads of this class are railway feeders, and run, one from Sbiurfypnr on 
the Grand Trunk Road through Shiuli to Rdra railway station; another from 
Bilhaur thiough Kaknan on the canal and Rasulabad to the Jhinjhak railway 
station, and thence through Mangalpnr and Sikandra to the Jumna in tlio 
direction of J.ilaun, a total distance of 50 miles; a third connects Caxc^poro 
directly with Narwal, and again with Sarh and GMt^mpnr ; a fourth ms 
from Bara on the Kdlpi road to Akbarpur, Berapur, and Mangalpnr, a brai.th 
connecting Dcrapar vid Rasdlmn with Sikandra, 2G miles; a fifth rims fiom 
Bithuron the Ganges across thedistrictinanorth-wcstdircction iir7 Chaubepur, 
34 miles. These roads are partially protected by cuh erts against the action 
of natural drainage, and are annually repaired after the rams, so fai as funds 
%m 1I allow. They are under the charge of the district engineer, and the aunual 
cost of maintenance is for the first class Rs 333 per mile, and for the second 
class about Rs 20 per mile. 

The chief bridges in the district are, a bridge over the river Rind at 
Raipur, on the Kalpi road, consisting of ono span of 100 
feetm width, constructed in iron of “ Warren’s girders ” 
A bridge at Bhannti over the Pdndu river, of brick, containing three arohos of 
42 feet span each, also on the Kalpi road. A bridge at Mawar ov'cr the Songur 
river, of brick, containing four arches of 40 feet span, also on the Kfilpi road. A 
bridge at Bangawan, on ibo Hamirpur road, of three arches, two of 30 feet and 
ono of 40 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road at Samblmi over tho 
Rind nver, containing three spans of 40 feet each, in brick. On the Grand 
Trunk Road over tho small stream called tho Non is a bridge of tbreo arches, 
two of 13 feet and one of 30 feet span, in brick. A bridge on the same road 
over the Isan nadi, containing three arches of 40 feet span each, in brick, has 
recently been t arned away There aro six other bridges of less importance 
having ono or two spans each of 30 feet and under. 

The encamping grounds on the Grand Trnuk Road arc : Mahfirlijpnr m 
parganah Sarh-Salerapur, Cawnpore, Kalidnpurin parganah 
Encampine grounds, Chanbcpur m parganah Sbiur.ypnr, Pura m par- 

gauali Bilhanr, and Arwal in parganah Bilhaur ; those on the Kulpi road arc 
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Sncliondi in pargmiali jrijninn, Bara in pnrgannli AlJjarpur, and Dig and 
Bhognipvir in pargnnnli Bliognipnr ; and those on tlio Hamirpnr road aro 
Bidhnu in parganah Jiipnan, and Ghutainpnr in parganah Ghdtampur. 

The large'll towns m the district aro given below, with their distanee 
from Cawiiporo a*? the cro^^ flies, and their population • — 


Knnicp of toivn«. 

O 

V £ fe E 

a 6 E 


Knnici of towns. 

3^2 

Popu- 

lation^ 

Aklnrptir . . 

• « 

sc 

4. 011 

Mnhfirliipnr ... 

■ 

mm 

2,206 

Anirortlm 

• It 

42 

1 2,281 

Afnjlidwnn ... 

• • 


2,620 

ylFnlnlpnnj 

• • 

*13 

1 3,4!*7 

Mnknnpnr ... 

• •• 


2,802 

llniiipnrn MnliSrfij 

• • 

*10 

2,132 

Alnliin ... 



2,137 

Jlfim 

• •• 

2T 

2,879 

Mnnpnlpnr ... 



2,177 

Jlirci Onrliu 

• tl 

18 

2,* 01 

Mn'iwnnpur ... 


0 

3,477 

lUiopnipur 

*« 

41 

1,111 

Mfic/innpnr ... 


34 

2,406 

Jlillnur 


34 

6.559 

Knrwnl ... 


18 

2,614 

Jlimiir . 

• • 

H 

2,017 

PnndrI 


18 

2,623 

Jllpo‘i Nnjiffnrli 

.. 

1C 

2,169 

Pniikl GiuiguRonj 

• • 

8 

2,818 

nttliGr 


12 

7,708 

1 ntnrii 

• • 

20 

3,241 

01(1 Ciconpnrc 

, • 

4 

2,582 

I’ipnrpnwnn ... 

» 

0 

2,376 

('n^vt 1 poro Citj only 

• •1 

... 

80,060 

I’oklirucn ... 

I* 

38 

2,300 

( nnlonmrnt , , 

• • 

■ 

31,840 

Porn .. 

••• 

28 

2,002 

Clinubcpur 


10 

2,100 

Rajpnr ... 

... 

43 

1,979 

licrnpur ... 

• 

35 

2,142 

Rncdliiin ,,, 


42 

3,307 

titm(3\vn Jnmoll 

« • 

28 

*.’,071 

llnsGlnlntl .. 


40 

4,331 

Gnjner 


24 

1,510 

Rntnnpur 

» • 

30 

3,126 

Glinlnnipur ... 

• « 

20 

.1,150 

Rnwnlpur ... 

••• 

5 

3,699 

^•linuepniij ... 

• 1 

34 

2,219 

IlGni . • 

••• 

28 

1,811 

Julil, . . 

««f : 

>i 

4,003 

‘'rtclicntll 

••• 

13 

4,802 

.Toorn . . 


4 

a.cjr ; 

.Snrpi'in Buritrg: 

• 1 

30 

2,099 

Jxiil.fiJco ... 

• •• j 

0 

2,009 

.Snrii 

• 

16 

1,933 

Knkwon ... 

• * 

32 

2,081 

''hukrpur Prfis 

•• 

27 

2,676 

Ki'i'liiiur ... 

• •• 

20 

4,002 

Slniili 

• 

22 

4,179 

Kniliam 

t« • 

14 

3.671 

SIknndrn 

• 

45 

2,962 

Ivhnnitln .. 


30 

2,710 


t 

16 

3,740 

Knnnn 

, 

58 

.1,037 

Sl«rimn«, suburb of CauDporc 

2 

2,916 

Lfilpur 

• • • 

22 1 

2.108 

'rnrpuon ••• 


19 

2,034 

MoJidnuli 

• • 

23 

2,446 

TllBobrl 


11 

2,760 


The climate of Camiporc is chainctci iscd by ovtrerae heat and dryness from 

March to Juno, durin<][ which period the wind almost invari- 

Olirnutc ' o 1 

ably comes from thonest, and violent dust-storms and occa- 
sionally hail-storms occur. The thormomoter m the shade stands at an average 
lieight of 90°. About the 15th of Juno the rainy season commences, and the east 
wind brings up heavy clouds which pour intermittent showers over the district till 
September. Even at this season during any break in the rains the heat of the 
sun 13 most oppressive. From the 15th of October till the end of December the 
weather becomes gradually cooler till it resembles the climate of England in 
May, and the thormometei at night falls to below freezing point. From Januarv 
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to Mnrcli it again gradnally becomes hotter. The most nnlioalthv time of tiic 
year is at the end of the rains^ when tljo moisture is being rapitllj- absorl)ccl 
by the still powerful rays of the sun. At this reason the mortality from fever, 
dysentery, and diarrlieea is very great. 

The district is not liable to excessive floods, except v.hcn the Uumganga 

, and other smaller streams of Rohilkhand, when in flood, dis- 

Jblooas, I 1 « ^ 

enarge their waters mto the Ganges. Tlie latter river then 
occasionally rises rapidly as the surplus water of this drainage system falls into 
it at different points about 90 miles above Cawnporc. Its effect then is to dam 
up the waters of the Kon which discharge below Bithdr, and so to flood and 
saturate lands already full of moisture. The low-ljing tract of country' between 
Kawdbganj and Bithur, called the kaehhar, and probably an old bed of the 
Ganges, has recently suffered much in this way ; large areas have been rendered 
iincultnrable and have been abandoned, and a quinquennial settlement has been 
resorted to in tbe hope of encouraging its reclamation. The ordinar} flood level 
is from 10 to 11 feet above the height of tbe river in the hot season In the month 
of September, 1874, the Ganges rose to 14 feet 4 inches above low- water level, 
its highest recorded rise, and was running from 7 to 8 4 miles an hour for several 
da_>s. At the end of September, 1873, the Ganges rose to 12 feet 2 inclies 
above low-water level, and was running for some hours at a rate of C 30 miles 
per hour, but tbe flood in 1872 is said to have been somewhat higher than tins. 
The distnet on the wliolc is well drained by numerous small streams, such as tbo 
Ciihoha and Laukhia already mentioned, the Liljf and Ratwdha in parganah 
Dcrapnr, and the Paghaiya in Sarh-Salcmpur ; tbe catch-basins of tlicso streams 
are of limited area, but those of the two small rivers Non arc of greater extent. 


Tbe following table giv es the total rainfall at the principal stations of the 
distnct for the years 1844-4o to 1849-o0 from icturus 
existing among the records of the Board of Revenue 


Karnes of -^talion- 1844-45 1845-46 1846-47 1847-48. 1848-45 .1840-10 lAvcragc 


CawnpoTC ... 


25 16 

27 04 

Akbarpnr 


24 04 

20 CO 

Bhoiriijiur ... 

• •• 

16 51 

27-04 

Ihlli lur ... 


24 39 

18 29 

Denpur ... 


25 5* 

20 10 

CiJiatampur ... 


21 CO 

22 72 

Ka>- 61 ab'’(l ... 

• « 

22*87 

17 45 

Sarli-?akmp-ar 

w 

2* 

21 10 

bliiurajpac ... 


20-05 

29 83 

Sikandra ... 


22 63 

24 CO 

SachfDiIl . . 


... 



32 51 

31 29 

32*11 

> 1 
30 80 ! 

00 02 

20 53 

23 45 

1C SI 

24 19 j 

22 44 

18 99 

22 72 

15 97 

20 CC , 

20 32 

27 30 

2S 09 1 

1731 i 

31 20 

24 44 

2171 

24*57 

17 Cl 1 

tl 17 

22'.i9 

17 23 1 

22 98 

17*93 1 

21 <9 f 

20 67 

17 80 i 

23 04 

25 03 

23 56 

21 71 

27 09 i 

25 73 

17 82 

29 )5 i 

23 40 

21 91 1 

19 02 

21 U 1 

24 09 

24 Ot 

26 02 I 

, 25 46 

19 70 1 

29 81 ! 

2(7* 

... 1 

«*» 

16 30 j 

! 

31 43 ( 

f 

16 20 
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Again tlie average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 
was as follows : — 


Period. 

*19-0981 

1861-62 

w 

o 

1 

'to 

ao 

to 

CO 

to 

00 

1864-65, 

1 

1865-66 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70, 

1870-71. 

Isfc Juneto SOtli 

97 


31*1 

31 3 

18 3 

26*6 

29*3 

43 6 

160 

24 6 

38 3 

September 








46 


14 9 

3 4 

Ist October to 

06 


9 

3 6 

3 

5 

1-1 

4 

Slst January 






7 



1 0 

1 6 

3 9 

let February to 
Slat May, 

1 0 


1 

1 

•8 

34 

1*7 

•6 

i 


11 2 

39 7 

32 1 

36 7 

i 

22 0 

1 

27 8 

32 1 

48 7 

16 4 

41*1 

46 6 


The following table gives similar information for succeedmg years 


Period. 



1873-74 

1874-76. 

1876-76, 

1876-77. 

let June to 30tb September 



29 4 

1 39 8 

29 7 

27 0 

27 6 

20 e 

lat October to Slat January 



2 3 

Ai/ 

Nil 

Nil 

06 

1 5 

lat February to Slat May . . 


• •• 

03 

0 1 

0 1 

07 

2 7 

3 1 




32 0 

39 9 

29 8 

27 7 

30 8 

26 2. 


Animal kingdom 


p^RT ir. 

Pboductions of the District. 

A list of the animals common to the Duab districts has been given in the 
mtroduction to the fourth volume, and to this the reader is 
referred for details Milgdi still wander through the few 
patches of £f7lct^ jungle which remain ; leopards are found near the confluence 
of the Sengui and the Jumna, ravine-deer along the Jumna, and black buck in 
small anfl decreasing numbers throughout the district Grey partridge, quail, 
and hares are not uncommon, and a few black partridge are occasionally found 
near the Isan nver. Bustard are sometimes seen near Ghdtampur, and geese, 
duck, teal, and other aquatic birds are common in all the jhfls and lakes durin© 
the cold weather. Children are now and then carried away by wolves, and 
deaths from snakebites are very common Kewards varying from two to three 
rupees are given for the destruction of wolves according to age and sox, and 
four to eight annas each for the destruction of venomous snakes In 1871, 28 
wolves and 355 snakes , m 1872, 224 wolves and 262 snakes , in 1873, 94 
wolves and 575 snakes ; and in 1876, 323 wolves and 5 leopards were destroyed 
and Ks. 200 v ere distributed in reward. 
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The bn 0(15 of entile more commonly used for agncuUnrnl jmrposcs arc 

few in number, and not particularly good in quality. Tlic 
Oororsticccnlc , ’ 

dtsi or common country stock, bred irom the ordinary cow 

.d the bull (stairl winch tho religions customs of the people alloi\ to wander 
free through tlie countr},is generally* small in stature, and of a dull dun colour. 
It is not worth more than from ten to twelve rupees, and lasts but for from five 
to si': } cars. The Jamtiad, or hi ced from be 3 ’ond the Jumna rnor, is somewhat 
superior, of medium statuie, and usually of a dull red colour. Bullocks of this 
breed arc worlb from fifteen to eighteen rupees, and last as many years. The 
Kcmcariya hiccd from the banks of tho Ken river in Bundelkhand gives a strong 
liard^- animal of a red colour with a white face, which fetches as high a price as 
thirh to thirty -five rupees. Tho Pumftyfa breed from the Gfighra river are 
long-horned, r.ithcr wild, and fetch from twenty-five to thirty rupees each. 
Tho name is said to be derived from an old legend ascribing tho origin of tho 
breed to some thirty-fi\c {painHs) villages along the Gaghra. The Ilaiidnih, 
from tho Ilaiidna country, is a slow breed, worth only from tlnrteou to fifteen 
rnpccs, and lasting only from ten to twelve y-ears. Tho Mcicdt is another breed 
sometimes met with, short-horned, largo, and heavy in tho hmd quarters, but a 
good worker, and worth some tw’cnty to twenty'-fivo rupees The Bhaddwen i 
from tho Chambal ravines m tho Agra district is a slow, poor, rough breed, worlb 
from ten to fifteen rapeos, and lasting but about five years. Some efforts ha\o 
been made to impro\c the local breed by the importation of English stock, but 
they are unsuited to the country and tho habits of tho people, and require 


grc.ator care and more food than the ordinary husbandman rannfford fTiArcon 

are not bred to any extent in the distncb>i>^*" goats are of tho com- 
mon varieties f- ^ ^"'^'^g^'f^onring districts On the whole, Cawnporo 

‘ ^ for the stock necessary for carrying on tjie work 

0 agriculture on other districts where cattle are more abundant and tho faci- 

1 los for grazing and breeding are greater. The proportion of grazing ground 
to the entne culturable area in tho district is very small and hardly sufficient for 
existing wants, nor can it be said that this area is likely to increase, for tho 

dtucy IS m the opposite direction, to bring into cultivation every aero of land 
caj able of y i elding a ciop The increase of population, too, impels the people in 
the same direction, and unless human labour be substituted for that of cattle at 
the wells, the powei of keeping cattle w'lli be lost, or there must be some radical 

cliango in the system of agiiculturc, and more space must be devoted to purely 
fuddci crops 
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Fish 


Fish aio c.angbt in nets and with a rod and line, neither of whieh require 
any lemark, being of the same kind as are in ordinary use 
The fishermen are by caste Kalidrs, and are geneially known 
ns “Qudhias.” The price of fi4i is ordinal ily about one penny per it), or six 
jiice per ser The cnnal authorities have leased the right of fishing in the tanks 
formed by their excavations, and which are filled with water in the monsoon, 
and landholders generally preserve the village ponds for the same purpose. 

The system of agncuUure is that practised throughout the Dn^b, and 
already described in previous volume''.^ The following state- 
Vcgetrible kingdom jjjQpt shows the names in English and vernacular of the 

principal crops grown in this district, their average produce per acre, and season 
of sowinot. and reaping Further local details are given m Mr Wright’s account 
of the agriculture of the district, published separately with the sanction of 
Government : — 


Class. 

English name. 

Native name 

Average pro- 
duco per ncro. 

Tlmo ol sow- 
ing 

1 

^Time of reaping 

Bemarks 

f 

Wheat 

Gohnn 

12 to 10 mannds. 

November, 

March 


Oroals, I 

Barley 

Jan 

in 

Ditto, 

Foly , March 
Ditto 


Barley, gram, 
Barley, wheat 

Bejhar „ 

10 

Ditto, 


( 

Gojal 

10 „ 

Ditto, 

Ditto 


Pulses , , 1 

Peas 

Mattar 

r 

Ditto, 

Jany , Fohy 

Generally dofaslL 

Gram 

Channa 

10 

Ditto, 

Fchy ,11 arch 



Urd 3 

4 

June, July, 

Doer., Novr^ 

1 Average prodi ea 



Mnng e h 
irhar ^ S & 
Moth ^-Sg 

4 „ 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

depends greatly 


Vetches 

IJ tt 

March 

October 

1 on principal crop 
[ with which these 
are grown, 08 

J under-crop 




Fibres 

Hemp 

Son, Sanol 

10 „ 

July, August, 

January 


Patsan . | 

Bound n Hold 
of cana 

1 March, , 

' Ditto 

1 



Cotton 

KnpAs 

Mun] 

f 

mannds. 
Grows wild 

Juno, July. 

I November 




100 mds, plant. 

) 



Dyes 

Indigo 

Nil . j 

3 „ scod 

13 „ dyo 

> March , . 

Beptombor 



Safflower 

Kusom 

12 Bcors 

With spring crops . I 

Flowers used fordyo 


Weeping njc 
tanthes. 

Hnr Slnghor, 

A1 

Trees 



Hoots ditto 

Oilseeds 

Mustard 

Scs.amum 

Linseed 

Sarson 

Bdl 

Ldhl 

Duitn 

TU 

Alsi 

1 mannd, 

1 „ 3 

1 - 

U score, -g g 

with rabl 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


j The average pro- 
dneo in thoso 

1 must he nccossa- 
f rily a matter 
of the greatest 

1 doubt 


Castor 

I And! 

' < 

With cotton find enno 

Millets . 

Maizo 

Mokol 

4 mannds , . 

Juno, July 

September 

Always precedes a 
spring crop 

Two sorts, atnglo 


Larger 

Joilr 

0 fi 

July, 

Octr,, Novr , 






seeded and donblo 
seeded 



Smaller 

Bdjra 

6 „ 

July, August, 

Fobv , Mch , 

October 

Edlblo sngarcano 
Same as “Chin ‘ 

Miscollnno- 

Cano 

Pannda , 

Bs 200 

October, Deer 

ous 


Barokha 

„ 60 or 00 

Ditto 

Door , Jany , 

of control Dufib. 



Mongu 

„ 60 or 60 

Ditto 

April 

Ditto . : 

Is kept in field 
two years 

'* 

Betel . 

Pin 

n 60 



Opium 

Post 

4 soers 

Octr , Novr , 

March, April, 

/'Dcshl, Vllayatl 

1 

Tobacco 

Tamahn 

4 mannds 

Angt , Mch , 

Feby , Juno 

) follows another 

1 crop, potatoes or 


1 See imder the Etn and Mainpun districts in Yolume IV 
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Spbibo onops on babi. 







«? 












a 



a 




1 


Name of parganah 

o 












P4 



P3 





4 




c3 

o 

b 

<] 

4* 

es 

Oi 

s 

c3 

O 

O 

“ ITS 

Si; 

cq 

j 

3 

Pj 

03 

03 

s 

a 

o 

H 

Bilhaur 

1 

C 

Area 

7,462 

1,808 

161 

26,921 

607 

317 

36 

37,311 

-1 

Percentage, 

11 U 

27 

02 

39 8 

09 

06 

0 1 

66 2 


Bangar 

< 

Area 

10,121 

2 037 

616 

40,682 

686 

2,617 

1 

66,669 

t 

...} 

Percentage, 

10 7 

23 

1 07 

42 8 

07 

2 6 


69 8 

3 S S 












_a ft 

Rattrl 

f 

Area 

34 

24 

• 

406 

• •• 

11 

4 

478 

CO 


Percentage, 

6 0 

43 


71*9 

••e 

1 9 

0 7 

84 8 

Jfijmaa 

c 

...j 

Area 

Percentage, 

7,968 
8 6 

1,543 
1 7 

614 
0 6 

39.319 
42 6 

1,376 
1 6 

821 
0 9 

■ 

61,656 

56’8 

Easdlabad 

( 

Area 

7,006 

1,137 

647 

26,609 

2,817 

292 


87,408 

-1 

Percentage, 

9 8 

1 6 

0 9 

35 6 

4 0 

0 4 

1 

62 2 

Akbarpur 


Area 

6,398 

1,291 

398 

39,861 

4,466 

149 

m 

62,667 


Percentage, 

7 4 

16 

0 5 

46 6 

62 

0 2 

••• 

61 3 

,2 

B&ngar 

< 

Area ••• 

6,374 

1,979 

134 

36,094 

780 

234 

' 1 

44,696 



Percentage, 

8 1 

26 

0 2 

44 8 

1 0 

03 

• * 

66 9 

a ^ 

03,2 

Kattrl 

( 

Area 

114 

22 


774 

• •• 

31 

M 

941 

e3 

CO 

-1 

Percentage, 

8‘9 

1 7 

• •• 

69*9 

• tt 

24 


72-9 

Derapnr 

5 

Area 

2,912 

829 

909 

20,603 

6,008 

166 

16 

30,333 

‘••i 

Percentage, 

6 4 

1 6 

1 7 

38 2 

9 3 

03 

• •• 

66 5 

Sikandra 

( 

Area 

664 

1,607 

1,967 

21,092 

10,069 

16 

74 

36,488 

-i 

Percentage, 

1 0 

24 

2 9 

30 3 

14 6 

f tt 

0 1 

61’3 

Bhognipur 


Area ... 
Percentage, 

1,149 
1 0 

8,813 
3 4 

3,147 
2 8 

36,513 
32 6 

14,112 
12 6 

391 

0*3 

19 

• •• 

69,144 
62 6 

Gbdtampnr 

( 

Area 

2,664 

4,874 

8,421 

40,619 

17,306 

308 


74,081 

-i 

Percentage, 

1 8 

S3 

68 

27 6, 

11 8 

02 


60 6 


District 

-i 

Area 

Percentage, 

62,766 

60 

20,964 

2'4 

16,913 
1 9 

327,092* 
37 9 

67,225 

66 



4,80,462 
64 9 
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C.nvnporc hns nhviiyh Imd llio rcpiifntion of being ono of the most fertile 
OcncrnMlcv, ot districts in tlio Ganges- Jumna (luiib. Always thickly popu- 
npncnliurnl position, and M ith a largo proportion of the industrious classes 

of culti\ntoi3 (Iv/lchliis, Kurinis, and Lodhfis); having ample facilities for irriga- 
tion over at least two-thirds of tlio area ; with free communication m every 
direction, there has been httlo room loft forincrease of cultivation and enhanced 
prosjiciily since the time this portion of the Oudb territory passed under Bntish 
rule. Some adv anco has undoubtedly been made during tlie last forty years and 
since the district suflbrcd fiom the fearful ravages of the famine of 1837-38. 
The only statistics by w Inch w'o can compare the present condition of the district 
with that of forty ycais ago are those compiled after the devastations caused 
by droughts, the onbet of which will bo noticed horoaftor , and even those are 
inisloadiiig, m so far as tlio}' arc based on a supposed recuperative power 
which a few 3 'car 6 ’ evponenoo showed the district did not possess. Thus we 
find only 3 2 of the hangar area recorded in 1840 ns fallow, whereas we know 
that Mr. Rose included in his cultnated area land that ho considered would 
bo again rnpidl}’’ brought under cultivation At the present time w'e have 2 5 
of the total area recorded as “ abandoned” or fallow', whilst a further 2 per 
cent is recorded as //(i/tnn, 7.C , iiloughcd but not sown. Similarly w'e find that 
the present cultivated area is oiilj' 79 per cent, of the recorded cultnrable area, 
whereas in 1810 it was recorded as S3 per cent. But the actual cultivated area 
has increased from 780,928 acres to 864,574 acres, f.e., by 83,646 acres, or 16 
per cent , though rolativ clj' to the total area of both periods only by 4 7 per 
cent TIio proportion of increase has naturally varied much in each parganah. 
It has increased most m Bhogiiipiii, and uo\t in Sikandra and Ghatam- 
pur, a result which was to bo expected in comparatively backward and 
tliiiil}' populated pargnnalis with a largo area of culturablo hand available. 
Part of the increase, liow’evor, is duo to the record as cultivated of 
land m the rav'inos which is brought under the plough for a year or two 
and BOW'u with inferior crops, and then deserted .for similar land else- 
where. 

The culturablo land left for the plough consists of land under groves, iso- 
lated patches of dhtik jungle, and the poor stony land in 
CuUnraWo waste ^ 

ravines noted above According to the settlement returns 
there is more land available in the northern pargauahs than in the southern, 
except m Derapur, w hero there are the largest tracts of jungle. At the same 
time the cultivation in the southern parganahs is broader and lighter, as is 
natuial m dry tiacts, and the introduction of canal irrigation would enable 
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the land to bear the pressure of an increased population, without the remain- 
ing margin of culturablo area (poor as it is) being much encroached upon. 

Tlie district of Cawnporo may be described therefore as one of groat 
rcrtility of ihc dls- fertility; e\en in the southern parganahs the absence of 
irrigation is compensated for by (ho presence of a largo body 
of excellent cultivators, who by constant labour compel the soil (in favourable 
seasons) tojiold little less than the more fortunate tracts along the Ganges. 
Here indeed the introduction of canal irrigation can hardly bo considered an 
unmixed benefit. To give water to a tract already sufficiently irrigated has had 
the result of encouraging w astc, over-cropping, and general deterioration. Tlio 
northern parganahs have in fact been the corpus vile on w’hich all experiments 
have been made Tho dcstructiic effects of badly aligned channels have taught 
(he canal officers the truo system of distributaries ; the impovoiishmont of tho 
soil by laiish use of water and over-cropping has, I believe, taught tho culti- 
vator some wisdom m tho use of canal water such as he ever had in tho use of 
Lis well water. 

Tho character of tho agriculture of each parganah is shown clearly by tho 
proportion of the autumn to the spring harvest and tho class 

Distribnlion of crops ‘ mi i • i 

of crops generally grown, thus wo have in tho Ganges 
p.arganahs a proportion of .55 to G1 per cent, of rabi crops, with <15 to 52 per cent, 
of kharif crops, the excess representing double-cropping, which is most frequent 
in Billiaur and Shmnijpur. In tlio Jumna parganahs wo have nevermore than 
.52 per cent of r.abi crops, coupled with tho largest proportion of or 

fallow. In tho northern parganahs jour and wheat aro grown m largo pro])or- 
tions , in tho southern wo have barely tw'o percent, of tho area under wdioat and 
a large area under hujra Rice is chiefly grown m Bilhaur, Rasul.ahad, and tho 
southern portion of Shiurfij pur, whilst north Shmr.5jpur is covered with indigo, 
small native factories studding tho entire area north of tho Pandu. Tho 
statistics of Mr Montgomery arc such that a fair comparison between tho 
crops grown now and then cannot he instituted. It would appe.ar pnmlt 
facie that the introduction of cnnal irrigation must have greatly stimulated tho 
growth of wheat, indigo, .and cano, but the result of a comparison between tho 
statistics given b}' Mr. DIontgomcry and those of the sellloincnt p.apors is far 
from confirming that idea • the .area under wheat and cane is proportionately 
less, and that under indigo has not increased. Mr Montgomery’s statistics, how- 
ever, aro for the }ear after tho great famine, and the amount of cultivation was 
Ic*-^ he supposed by twenty per cent than at the time he wrote (1815 A D.) 
"We may also infer thatm the jears 1837-38 tho bettor crops were grown m a 
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larger proporlion llian (ho inferior crops, as llio poorei soils had been thrown out 
of cultivalion. On the other Imnd, tho scLtlomont returns as io the area under 
indigo are defective , as (his crop is oO' tho ground before the measuring parlies 
take tho field, its place being taken by a crop of bijhia oi peas, much would 
escape notice and recoid. Similarly tho whole iccoid of double-cropped land 
is liable to error With tho exception of tho stimulus given to double-cropping, 
no pcriiianenC eflect has been produced on tho agriculture of tho district since 
IS'lO Tho tcmjiorary increase in tho cultivation of cotton, duo to tho American 
cnil ANar, has gnennayto tho nonnal distribution of crops the supply of 
manure is no larger than it was , indeed, so far as the use of canal water obviates 
the necessity of keeping well-cattlo, and tho extension of cultivation limits tho 
available graving land, it has diminished. Tho only direction in which an 
improvement, more or less pcrinancut, m tho condition of tho agricultural 
classes has been cflcctcd has been m the enhanced prices they obtain for their 
produce 

Tho sources of irrigation aro wells, tho Ganges canal, and in a less 

degree ponds, lakes, and rners Tho following statement 
IrnptUion , , , , , 

‘shows tho varying propoitions m whicli these are available 

in the scvcial tracts before described — 


^’nlnc of tract 

Name of pargannli 

Well 

Canal 

Other 

sources 

Total. 

Isan . < 

Billmur ... 

• •• 

13 8 

2 9 

8 4 

25 1 

( 

Bilbnur 

f •• 

IS 7 

H 3 


34 5 

Gaiipcs chf[ 1 

Sliiurnjpur ... 

.Tiijiimii ... 

* « 

« • 

9 C 
in 3 

9 9 

21 1 


22 4 

42 I 

i 

burli-SaIcnipur 

1 

f 

34 3 

• •• 


37 7 

i 


Total 


19 1 

j 

115 

2 6 

33 1. 

(1 

BJlhanr ... 

• • 

24 4 

37 I 

13 3 

74 8 


Sluurijpur 


108 

66 4 

1 4 

68 6 

Ganges-Punclu duib, < 

Do , central 


7 8 

67 7 

6 8 

81 3 

Jdjnmu, dumat ... 


23 6 

26 6 

7 4 

67 5 


Do , red boiI ... 


38 0 

18 9 

12 

68 7 

1 

Surb-Salcmpur 

ft* 

! 

44 1 

18 3 

3-2 

66 6 


Total 

1 

•*« 

£3 8 

j 

39 3 

■ 

70 3 

1 




6 
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mi/^a(iou IS prnciicall}' impossible and unremunorativo, except for market 
gardeners. 

The Ganges Canal lias been elsowbero described. The irrigation during 
ibo last leu ;^cnis has boon as folloivs — 


Xnino of 
j "Ofaii ill 

tr> 

CD 

o 

ti 

to 

■ ' 

c 

!■« 

O 

tn 

l- 

tx- 

Cl 

w 

OD 

n 

t- 

f: 

tn 

1- 

e 

a> 

to 

J* 

£ 

l- 

lO 

CO 

i 

IH 

rt-2 

o 

« CD 

Ulllnur 

'1,011 

ii,srj 

no 0 

11,(171 

10,251 

12,590 

15,111 

13 570 

18,706 

is,6n 

14,255 

Fliliirf)|iur 



ol.lPS 

29,177 


37,121 

10,071 

10,'141 

45,120 


38,465 

.Itijm in 


r,l2i 

(1 nio 

(1,137 

■nsE 

7,720 

10 102 





It 1 nlnln«l 

0,011 

i.'il 

1 ii-> 

1 JOB 


3,712 

5,103 

5,020 

0,281 

6,938 

^^^kTTTi 

A1 li iri'iir 

:,''6o 

(1,7^1 

C 217 

5,b7n 

r.,7o7 

0,712 

J2,CG2 

17,037 

10,803 

20,401 


S irli-'- ilLin]inr, 

J.o-.o 

1,100 


1,2'13 

2,503 

3,700 


5,167 



4,280 

III I Timr 

Fil mdri . 

}■ P,TH 


7, I'll 


(1,201 

0,255 

lBr330 

KQ 21 

18,501 


12,828 

niu’ nli'iir 


I OTS 

3 0,12 

2,021 

2.on 

1,711 

J,10S 

HIS 


4,059 


Gli iiniii'ur 

So 

i,;si 

2,209 

2,(10| 

2,303 

2,111 


8,841 

s,osu 


6,287 

natrict 



So,® 11 

1 

71,752 

05,711 

81,777 

113,105 

131,170 

130,526 

143,027 

104,236 


"Wells arc of four kinds Ist, entirely ofmasonry cemented with mortar ; 2nd, 
of brick uncDnicntcd, Sid, nnbnckcd and lined with fascines; 
4lli, half bricked and half nnbiicked The first class are 
ImiH as ^\orks of chanty and foi agricultural pm poses, ^^here the looseness of 
the snb‘:(iata forbidsthe consiruclion of unbneked ^^ells They cost from Rs. 250 
for .1 l\\o-run ^^cll to any sum tlio owner may bo able to spend. The unce- 
incntcd brick wells are uriiall> constructed by cnltnators, who often gradually 
brick up iho well from the bottom far as will prevent the earth falling in from 
the tilliatioii of tho water. The uiibiickcd or kuoheha well is unnersal through- 
out all hut the Jumna parganahs. It is che.ap in construction (costing only 
from {i\c to twent} lupccs), and often lasts for many years wuth annual repairs 
.and cleaning , kuchcha wells have been known which have lasted for forty 
years Tins is, how ever, dependent on tho nature of the subsoil, which varies 
from paigauah to parganah and from villago to village, or even from Mj'” to 
“ /i(h ” The brushwood binders wdnch are coiled round the “ melting” strata 
are made principally of ar/iar (Cajanus Indtcu/’) stalks The average area irri- 
gated fiom one run is calculated at about five biswas, one-eighth of an acre: 
and with two runs eight biswas may be watoied if tho field is not distant from 
the well. Tho compaialive cost of iriigation fiom well and canal is a constant 
Gouico of dispute, and can never bo strictly formulated from the numerous and 
vai ring factors in tho calculation On the whole it would appear that flush irri- 
gation IS undoubtedly cheaper than wmll irrigation, and there is also the elementof 
“ liberated labour” to bo taken into account. For gaidon crops, however, the 
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superionty of well irrigation is unquestioned. Tbe dhinW or lever well is u^ed 
in the low kachliar tracts wliere water is very near the surface. This form of 
well has been sufficiently described before ^ The construction of ii!a 5 onr\ wells 
by zemindars is not so frequent as in former days, when good landlords like 2Ir. 
Maxwell built them in bad as well as in good land. Since the completion of 
settlement more impulse bas been given to their construction, but the sum to 
be raised for the necessary expenditure is a large one for a cultn.itor, .and the 
system of tak6u offered by Giovernment is unattractive from its complexity. 

The follon mg statenientj compiled from the settlement records, gives 
details of all uells in the district : — 
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The supply, however, is precanous and dependent on the demands for water 
for the regular distributaries. 

The increase in irrigation within the last forty years is diflScult to calculate. 

The data supplied at the last settlement are manifestly incor- 
IncreaHo in irrigation based on a false principle Mr Eose included m 

his irngated aiea all land on the edges of lakes oi livers which might be irriga- 
ted, but which he himself admits are practically never irrigated A comparison 
of the figures of the village records at both settlements gives the followmg 
result . — 


Parganah 

Last settle- 
ment 

Present set- 
tlement 

Increase 

Bilhaur 





44 

50 

15 

Shiardjpur 

• •• 

• •t 

• • 


36 

66 

31 

Jfijmau 

«•« 


««• 

*• 

38 

60 

12 

ilasulabad 



• • 


60 

68 

18 

Akbarpur 

«•« 

• •• 

• • 

• • 

34 

46 

12 

Sarh 



• • 

*«• 

24 

5 61 

14 

Salempur 

««• 

*• 

• • 

• •• 

41 

llorapur 

««• 


• •• 


22 

4S 

26 

Bhognipur 


««• 


• •• 

6 

8 

2 

Ghdtampur 





8 

26 

17 


The larger proportion of this increase is due to the introduction of canal 


irrigation. 


Fin cultivation 


The following account of the cultivation of pdn in this district will be 
of use for companson with the system pursued in other 
districts. Pdn is usually sown on the slope of the mound 
(bhit) which is formed by the earth thrown up when excavating a tank. Fresh 
earth is heaped up in the month of Chait (March) and a framework of sentha 
or sarpat and bambus is erected, which protects the delicate plant during the 
prevalence of the hot winds Pdn andjodi' are sown on the same ground in 
alternate years. The tender shoots from a growing plant are laid flat and 
covered with wet earth, then with grass, over which water is sprinkled four 
times a day. The pdn is planted in rows {mdndhd), and an acre of ground will 
contain flfty rows, each 125 cubits in length and three cubits in breadth, with 
an mterval of one cubit between each low. Each row comprises thirty hintra, 
and each Luntra from eight to nine gdt or beds, and each gdt has six dJiapm or 
lumps of clay in which the sentha are inserted and the plants are sown, two 
to flve being trained up each sentha For each row the following must be 
provided : 125 bambus, four bundles of g&ndar grass, 1,000 sentha or stalks of 
the mdnj grass and kiis from thejungle for tymg the same. The seedhngs cost 
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for the vacant estates. Revenue was remitted to the amount of Rs. 4, 09,842, 
and advances were made for distribution to the amount of Rs 1,80,82G Tears 
elapsed before tbe district recovered its normal condition of prosperity, and fho 
interval proved one of tbe most disastrous to tbe old landed propnetaiy that 
has cbaiacterised Biitisb Government in any part of India Tbe district was 
again visited by famine m 1812-13 (1220 fasli), wbicb Mr. Newnbam reported 
was morosoveie even than that of 1803-4, but exact information regarding tlic 
effect of tbis famine is wanting. 

In 1833-34 tbe soutborn parganahs of tbe district came witbin tbe scope 
raraincs of 1833-34 of tbe famine wbicb devastated Bundclkband. The kbarif 
ond 1837-38. ^ total failure all over tbe district In the in igatcd 

parganabs along tbe Ganges tbe rabi harvest was plentiful, and the re\cmic vas 
paid Without much difbeulty. But in Bbogmpur and tbe Jumna dnision of the 
district both crops utterly failed, and m exacting the Government demand, it is 
to bo feared that all tbe piofits which the poor people bad for years past accu- 
mulated woio forced into the Government treasury. Tbe distiict bad not rcco- 
veicd fiomtbo losses of 1241 /ash when it was visited by tbe much more severe 
affliction of the drought of 1245 /a«Zi On tbe 28tb August, 1837, Mi. Rose 
icported that the lain crop was a f.uluro . cotton, indigo, sugarcane, and other 
rent-paying crops yielded nothing , m Novombei a little lam refreshed tbo ^our 
and bdjm crops m tbo southern and western parganabs, but in tbo remaindei of 
tbo district tbe kbaiif was a total failure. No rain fell to admit of pioparing tbo 
ground for tbe winter crop, and tbo country was one barren waste : not a blade 
of grass was to be seen ; tbo cattle, scantily fed on lea\cs of tices, died m thou- 
sands , villages were depopulated by famine .and emigration , immense tracts of 
arable land lay fallow, there being neither men nor cattle to cultn.ate it Relief 
works wcic established at which Rs 44,000 woreexpended, takiivi was distributed, 
and Rs 17,10,971 of revenue remitted m 1837 andttto following years, vbilst a 
further decrease in tbe revenue of Rs 1,57,85 was given at ro\ iMon of settlement. 
Tbo paiganabs along tbe Gauges suffered most, the ‘Joutlicrn parganabs 
bad showers m the rainy season, and some of tbo kbarif escaped, ^^n]l!^t '^ome 
of tbo rabi in tbe northern parg.anabs V ns saved by irrigation, and .along tlio 
Jumna, where tbe cultivation is dependent on ram, the rabi ciitirclv filled 
Cainiporc escaped the famines of 1861 .and 1808, and is now so exten- 
sively protected, vitli the exception of tbo Songiir-Jumna duab, by canal drtn- 
bularics, which irrigate .about ono-sixtli of the cultivated aica, .and its e* tcrnal 
commumcalions aio so good that no such fearful dis'^ross ns devastated th • 
coiiutiy 111 1837 should evci again nlicct it 



'10 


fwwwrtut 


There nrc no lar;;o {rA^h of jnn-lo hi (he ih.frlrf ; rtil/fvnimn has brought 

,li!nnlo. *he of (IlKlh ('/Jufra frondom) wlhcli 

Imrlioiirf' 1 rohhrr , nnd rewnue defniihcr-. Isolated patches 
in I>ilhnnr, Deriipiir, nnri AUnrpiir nro nil llmf renmin, aiul those in turn arc 
TjihI (Ii*.nj>p,''iriii;' Th*' flhtnof h, hmuner, well wooded, as there are 55^972 
iinro' timlor f,'rn\r-i of nnnoo, Wno/’o (olijf ()> in Iho southern and drier par- 
"atialis), nnrl otiicr Irof while roppices of lu'm for rafters and scantlings 

ate |o hri fotind in eicr\ t ilhgc Tiie toe, grovrs plentifully in the ramos 
of the ''e\eral rner-*, and is om n*^ ionnlh planted by /oniiiidars, nilh, Loiycvor, 
hut littlo nd\;ui(nge (n the ruUn dor. 


J he v^dv pi, lilts of (hf‘ t hinges- I’andii duuh are saturated with impure salts, 
uiiu'h, at (meted (o and deposited on the surface by capillary 
nelion, stcnli/e the places wlicre nio^t prevalent, and -when 
carried by tnenns of running water to f»«rlile (raets stcriii/O those also; wells 
are usually on the rdgeof the fadd winch the} are inlendod (n irrigate, but canal 
distributaries are often at sonic dist.meo. hence it is not nmisml to (akc the small 
channels over nhor, when the water taking np these highh solnhlc salts deposits 
them on the field so irrigated The ignorant cultiv alor immediately altnbutcs the 
dcfortiH/ation of Jiis land to (he character of the canal water rather than to his 
own carelessness, Mr. Iluck in his mcmor.andnni on lias shown by 

careful c\penmonl that the surface salts are carried ofFby tlic drainage of tho 
first fall of rain, and (hat if (he cultivatoi were to protect liis fields by over so 
small a wall, the deferlili/ing salts could never obtain entrance. This, how'evor, 
from want of knowledge lie neglects to do; and wiiilst on the one hand he may 
be <^0011 inaking bead year b) ^car against tho 7 /far by plouglnng wider and 
wider into the waste near his fields, on tho other hand lie lets his field become 
ns(ir lor want of a few .simple precautions. The dofcrtihzing oftccts of rc/i 


may he seen in their wor^L form iii tho Boulh of pargannh Billiaur and north- 
west of pargannh Shiur.'tipur, whore the mcious alignment of canal distributaries 
lias caused a serious block to natural diaiiiago Tho waters drained from the 
7ha)' plains, and saturalod with “ir/i,” deposit it wlicio they aio held up by 
obstacles, and considerable loss has accrued from tins cause in villages near 
the Non ri\or. Tho fardi of tho same riior has also suffered from tho 
deposit of rc/i, whore tho iiatuial flow' of its waters into tho Ganges has for 
some years been obstructed • compensation, however, has been obtained by tho 
zemindar (if not tho cultnntor) m the competition for licenses to manufacture 
Uidri and saiii from those thick and wide deposits of salts, which in the month 
of May ook iko a sheet of snow. The lontspaid by Nonors for this privilege 
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ill lliG village of Tlawnn Lfilpnr amonntorl in ono yoai to It*?. 1,400. Similarly 
in llir> low aii'l already nioi'^l cyih of tlio lachMr, where canal ivatcr has boon 
brought, (he 0 x 00 ='; of =aUiralion has brought to the sui face f'ch'' in largo 
quniili(io=. 111111400'!= of acres Iia\o boon thus dofcrlilizcd, but on the represon- 
tniion of the hotlleiuent ofllccr the proximate cau=o— canal irrigation— has been 
Flopjietl In the PAudii-Hind and Rind-Sengur duilbs the waste lands are not so 
full of thc=o =al(=; the onlv place wheio any injury has been done is in Umran, 
pargamh Ahbarpnr, and from the saino cause, excessive saturation duo to 
ob=truet''d driimfre Tiio more correct alignment of canal distributaries will 
prolnblv cllbctiiallv preiont the spread of “ jc/i, ” and the restoration of natural 
dninaTO to (ho=e (nets winch ln%o sun<»rod from its obstruction w’lll m course 
ol time, it 1 = behcicd, lomoic the salt-, which aro only on tho surface, and thus 
restore the hud to its former forlilitj. The inanuficf tire of khan (Glauber’s 
=alls), =hora (=allpc(ro or nitrate of poln^li), and sapi (impiiro caibonate of soda) 
has been siinicicntlv dc=cnbed. and need not bo noticed here' 


Light soils when poorly cultn.itcd or left fallow become spontaneously 
covered with /Jri= The ‘•ced is light and is carried about 
bv the wind, and wlicrc it rests in light friable soils the 
weed spreads rnpid!\. It occupies tho land foi periods aarjing from five 
to Iwoiili vear‘'. and dies out of itself, when its roots spreading and inter- 
lacing find no farther space in which to spread and choke each other and die. 
Tho Old} me Ills of extirpation aro to leave the land fallow or to thoroughly 
manure it, especially with goats’ and sheep's dung or as an allernativo to tho 
latter course to allow cAttlo to stand and constantly dung in tho field, when with 
the trnniiiHiig of the cattlo and the heat of the fresh inannro the roots dry up. 
Tlic onlj secret of rcsislaneo to (ho spread of (he grass is good cultivation, which 
depends jii a great measure on tho donsitj of (he population Ilonco wo find 
this weed most prevalent in thinly populated tracts, whore the onilauds are little 
cared for or cultivated, or where (as occurred in tlio mutiny) largo tracts are 
thrown out of cultu.ilioii foi a year or so owing to tho descitiou of tho cultiva- 
lois. Jubis, 111 short, requires ii light friable soil, inoistuio, and opportunity, for 
wheio the population is douso it cannot find a footing, much loss gain ground. 
There IS no trafi'ic in juuglo prodneo m tins distnet. 

Tho only stono piocm.ablo m this distnet is an inferior sort of limestone 


Mineral KlnEdora. 


called c/uh, it 13 found at Maswanpur ncai Kalj’dnpur, Kan- 
dra and Tilsahri ncni Mnharfijpur. The best houses aud 


other buildings in tho distnet are constructed of bucks varying in size from the 


1 Gnzcltcci,!!!., 34'3!>. 
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small iiahVo lalhauri;’ 6"x4yxW, io the size mually manufactured by the 
Dcpaiimont of Public Works for all Govomment buildings, 9''x4Vx2V. Clay 
suitable for making good bricks is procurable in most parts of the district, but 
woll-sbapecl aud sound bricks arc dilBculfc to get, as the natives will not take the 
tioublo to make tlionr carefully. Bricks arc, as a rule, slop-moulded on a piece of 
giound cleared for* the purpose, and are consequently very rough and irregular.' 
iSaiid-mouIdcd bricks made on proper tables are procurable at Ca-vvnpore 
only. 


Timber. 


Timber for building purposes comes from Bahraraghitt, Tie average cost 
of su/, which is almost invariably used for the loofs aud 
doois of houses, is from Re. 1-12 to Rs. 2-4 per cubic foot 
in the log, and when squared from Rs 3 to Rs- 4 per cubic foot, according to 
the size of the scantling requiied. Toalc is chiefly used for fumituro, and some- 
times foi doois ; it costs about Rs, 3-4 pei cubic foot in the log, and Rs. 5 per 
cubic foot m position. Sisk grown in the district is procurable m the bazdr ; it 
is chiefly used for inferior fuinitiiic, and costs about Rs. 3 per foot, but good 
stsu, of which the best furniture is made, comes fiom Bahraraghdt, aud costs 
about Rs 3-8 per cubic foot. 4V/m is procurable in small quantities, and is chiefly 
used for door-framos by the natives, who say that insects do not destroy it; 
Baht'cl wood is also procuiabloin considorablo quantity, and is chiefly used in the 
construction of native cart-wheels, for which purpose it answers well, owing to 
its tpnghnoss ; it is also valuabln for making charcoal, and is the best wood for 
brick and lime burning. Tainaimd, dM/;, aud mfiJmwa wood aie also procur- 
.able, but arc of very little value, and are used for fuel only. 

Stone-limo, ns distmguisliod from kunkur-hme, comes from Banda, and 
is sold at about one rupee a maimd. Kunkur-hme 
is piocurablo in gieat abundance, and is burnt in 
tho usual manner with eithoi ivood oi cowdimg, Kunkuv is procuiablo all 


ovoi the district, and usually costs Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8 per 100 cubic feet , the 
higher rate prevails in tho city, near which tho quarries are becoming 

exhausted. 


P.ART III. 

iNnADiTANTS OF THE DiSTElCT. 

The first authoritative census was taken by Mr. Montgomery in 1847, and 
stands now as revised diirmg the cold weather season 
of 1847-48, It gave a total population of 093,034. 


CenBua of 1847*48, 




CATrxpoRi: 


The oensns of 1S65 gare a total population of 1,188,862. iviih a densf 

Cenros of 1S65 square mile. The distribution accordin 

to age, rebgion, and occnpation may bo tabulated r 

Dvrs : — • 


Statistics of census of 1S65. 



Hindils 

'Insalmans and 
otiers 



Adults 

Bojs 

22G,712 

6052 

117,215 

3.142j 


AGEicn.Tt:aAL. 


Female” 


Xo T- AGni r^mvsx. 



-If'-' 


Adults 

Bots 



This enumeration excludes 715 railtvar employes and 3,259 military 
The towns haring more than 5,000 inhabitants inclnde Kushipur, Sachondi, 
Akbarpur, Bilhaur, Bithur, and Carnporo city, civil station, and cantonments 
with 113,601 inhabitants 

The census of 1872 gave a total population of 1,155,439, with a density 
of 495 to the square mile Of these 1.065,786 were Hindus 
and 89,653 were j^Inhammadans and others. Tlic follovung 
tables show the population as classified, (1) into agriculturists and those follou- 
ing other occupations. (2) into sc?, age, and religion ; — 

(n 

Landoimer”. A^ncnlttnsKr Kcn^gricAtinsu 


Eeligion 



Hindus 

Mnh'uninad'iiis 

CliTislians 
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This {nblo does not include British soldiers or railway oniployds • — 


Knuio of pnrgnnnli. 

Hisncs 1 

1 

McSAUIlbR AlTD OTnrnS KOT 
UlHDUB 

Total. 

Up to 16 years j 

1 Adnlts 

Up to 16 pears 

AetuUs. 

O 

'S 

o 

*3 

a 1 

u 

Male. 

o 

*3 

a 

o 

p=( 

CJ 

*5 

a 

Female 

•a 

o 

'5 

a 

o 

d 

d 

*3 

pCf 

Bllbrini 

17,070 

14,909 

29,830 

25,404 

1,690 

1,429 

2,687 ^ 

2,000 

61,977 

44,463 

Eblurijpur 

27,415 

22,110 

45,188 

41,012 

1,033 

062 

1,702 

1,704 

75,468 

00,384 

JAJmaa, inclndlng dlyl 












39,637 

33,020 

83,271 

70,709 

0,321 

6,692 

14,298 

12,070 

143,723 

122,947 

nnd cantonmenta ; 











BnEiilabnd 

19,330 

10,334 

81,886 

20,278 

SnS 

810 

1,600 

1,371 

63,073 

44,832 

Eirh Salcmrnr 

18,518 

16,225 

31,124 

30,633 

723 

722 

1,487 

1,241 

61,692 

1 

47,721 

Atbarpnr 

18,121 

.14.010 

ZZfin 

28,227 

1,137 

009 ‘ 

1 

2,274 

1,075 

65,392 

45,789 

Dcrapnr . , 

22,603 

18,930 

40,700 

31,005 

1,208 


1 

2,107 

2,029 

00,049 

66,609 

Bhognipur , 

17,021 

1 

ie,ios 

32,812 

28,773 

1,831 


3,177 

3,148 


43,710 

QlifitntDpnr 

21,635 

18,332 

^ 40.018 

1 

1 37.''30 

094 


1,790 

1,724 


69,807 

Total 

203,213 

109,283 

309,011 

,324,241 

1 

16,728 

14,270 

31,123 

1 

29,627 

019,118 

, 630.321 

1 


Thus wo have the following distribution of the population landowners 
3 25, agriculturists 45 15, non- agricultural 5160 But the classification 
adopted by the settlement department (based on the census figures and 
verified by the settlement staff, but exclusive of the purely urban population 
of the city of Cawnpore) was • landowners 3 4; cultivators 56 7 , labourers 
4*45 • giving a total of those connected with the land of 64 55, and of those 
unconnected with the land of 35 45. 

The statistics relating to infirmities show that in 1872 amongst the total 
Infirnuhes population of the district there were 161 insane persons 

(34 females), or 1 3 per 10,000 of the population , 105 idiots 
(31 females), or *8 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 247 deaf and dumb (73 females), or 
2 1 per 10,000 ; 4,252 bhnd (1,902 females), or 36*7 per 10,000 , and 219 lepers 
(48 females), or 1*8 per 10,000. 






















CATTKPOnn 


4r, 


AgC3 


Tho statistics of n^c collected in 1872 exhibit the follow ing result^', 


Ages, 


Up to I ycir 
Between 1 S. Cycare, 
Ditto 0ill2„ 
Ditto 12&.20,, 
Ditto 20&,30,, 
Ditto 00 a 40 „ 
Ditto 40 <5.50,, 
Ditto C0S.C0,, 
Above CO 


classified according to sex and reliiiion 

<_7 


Hindu’s. 


21,C0S 

08,025 

75.170, 

CO.-JCl 

iis.ors 

£4,000 

58,258 

32,100 

16,038 


c 

o 

cj c 


3e 

12-0 

13 8 
174 
19-7 

14 S 
10 2 
5 0 
2 0 


/c 


c 

o 

f=( 


20,329 

01,503 

02,107 

60,093 

10.1,005 

74,188 

49,087 

27,043 

12.019 


o 

'3 
C 'V 
O 3 


Musa^mdns 


To'al j'cpufaltcn 


4 1 
12 S 
12 o 
10 3 
20 b 
10 0 , 
JO fJ 

6 r. 

I 

2 C 


1,630 

6,063 

i 

0,310, 
7,0' 9 
9,911 


- I 


i/- 5 

£,5 1 o- 


o It 


3 0 
10 0 
13 6 
16 0 
21 2 


c! 

B 

u 

t, 


1,763 


C 0" 

= ,5 

SS 3 
c? 

Cl 


u - CJ 

*•*< t 3 


1| 

c . 

o s 
o 2 

.«5 

/ c *3 

O o* 
& 


"? 

E 




7,250j 35 6 
<(,624 ' 0 0 


2,607 6 5 


«3 

O 


c J3 
C. ^ 

ic 

I r rt 
?c => 

I <i» ^ 

IS; 2 

L" -- 


22,105! 4 1 
08,073' 12 4 
67 , 459 ! 12 5 
10 5 


1,305 2 0 


11 23,6 to, 3 8 

! I 

12 4 73,722 11 9 

12*51 85 , 521 ' 15 8' 

IC sj 107,0tJ JT-sj 87,051 
' I 

21 5 122,929| 10 8j Itl,2jtJ 20-7 
• 5 1 0P,IP2|l4 8 

0 8 C2,?9C| 10 I 

5 5 04,781J 5 0 
2 9 10,188 


2 0 


eO,C3o| 16 0 
63, ‘^70 10 0 
30,270 6 0 


14,107 


The proportion of Hindu males nnder 32 to tlic tot'il Jlindii population 
is SP'G per cent , and of Hindu females is 2SS, nnmni^^st i^Iusaliiitiris (he per- 
contage-j arc 29 6 and 29 0 re* poctit civ Taking the rpniujiteuni il periods np 

to Ifj years of age, or 0 to o. ') to ID, and 10 to 15 }enr«, (he percentage (.f 
both sexes to the total population is H I, 11 G, and 9 2 le^ptctiv* h , or (a! mg 
females only, the numbers arc 117, 3 1 3, an 1 8 2 per cent Females are ‘•lighdv 
in excess of males in the fir-t jicriod, and con'-nlcrably bflow them in the otic r 
two. In the third period the males show 10 0 to 8 2 femaF^. TaLuigtlu tot il 
population of tho same sox and re hgion, the projioi (ion of llincln male-i of thr 
ages of lOtolStoall the Hindu rnnics is 5 7, and of Hindu female-, fo all tlmdu 
female^ IS only 4 6 ; whilst ^Insnlmans slio.v 5*1 and >1 5 ri -preti' » 1> , J rorn liio 
ages of 33 to 20 the proportion of Hindu males to the tohnl of tlie 5 ime f. and 
religion is 15 9 per cent., and of Hindu Oma/cs is 3 i 3 jii r ctU . v. hilrt ^Iu d- 
mans show 15 3 fur both male::-aiul f< m lies Th" proportion of nude- to f m if 
amongst the Hindu population is 53 0 to 40 1, .amongst th'* Mnb unto 'd tnv . n 1 
others It is 52 2 to '17*8. The percentage of the Hindus in tie. tot. I { 'p d I'lo" 
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IS 92’8 , of Muliamiuadans and otbois 7 8. No explanation can bo offeied, 
or was ofFoicd, I^y tbo Collector of Ibc apparent reti egression in population. 
It is probably duo only to more coireot enumeration, foi as cultivation lias 
increased, some mci case instead of decrease in population might have been 
looked for. 

The records of the ceusns of 1872 give the following distribution of the 

Hindn population amon^'Jt the foui oonventioual divi- 
Cnstcs. ; ^ , ° 

sious ot caste — 


Class 

Male 1 

Fcmiilc 

Total 

Percentage of 
population 

Emhinnns ••• ... 


95 890 

■ill 

183,304 

17 2 

Bnpiuts ... .. 

• • • 

54,843 


SSiS-a 

8 7 

Bnniyas . . ... 


‘.'0,400 


87,451 

3 5 

Other castes ... 

• •4 

401,133 

1 

■n 

752, o08 

70 6 


The Brahmans belong almost entirely to the Kanaujiya subdivision, under 
^ ^ 'wbicbaro enumerated 176,814 persons, the Gaurs, the 

next in number, showing only 2,023 souls Menibeis of 
tliG Jajbotiya,Sarasut, Dakhini, Guji.iti, Miiwari, and Sanadb divisions are also 
found, and have been separately numbered. Prom a very early time the 
Kanaujiyas baio scut out colonies to the neighbouring districts, and the 
Kanaujiya bouses of Lakbna and Dbalipnagar in the Etawa district and of 
poi lions of Eta and Farukbabad owe then origin to the Cawupore families. 
Brahmans and Rajpiits forincily owned 54'9 per cent of the entire district, and 
still oil n 31 5 per cent, Biabmaus, too, form one-fifth of the entire cultivating 
population. 

The most notable subdivision in this district is the Jnganbansis, who 

own a largo poition of paiganahs Gbdtampur and Sdrli 
JagnnbauBis of Ghatainpur, . , , . . . i tt- mt 

formerly included in parganab Kora Their origin is 


thus described — 

Deo Narfiyan Kanaujiya Avastbi was a consideiable banker and 
grain seller in Jabdnabad, in parganab Kora, but owned only one small 
village near Jabdnabad which he gave in alms to Bhats. Bjs son Jagau 
Parshad was attached to the irapeiial commissariat, and attained to such 
influence that ho was aided by a portion of the imperial army in enforcing 
a bond he held against the Gautams, by which they had mortgaged their estates 
to him for thioe lakhs of rupees It need hardly be said that with such 
assistance ho was successful, and was not ungrateful, for some time afterwaids 
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ESjpfits. 


he supplied the entire camp of the emperor with food during one of Akhar’s 
many expeditions into the Du6b and refused to receive any payment. The 
emperor heard of this unusual proceeding, and calhng for the contractor invested 
him with the title of Chaudhn of parganah Kora, and directed him to eject the 
Arakhs ; and in memory of his victory over the Gautams, authorized him to 
assume the affix ‘ Singh’ and other marks peculiar to Rajputs, such as the form 
of salutation, &c The family is still recorded as proprietors of a large area, 
which in parganah Ghatampur is being increased by purchase. Other notable 
families of Brahmans are the Ddbe Chaudhris of Bithiir, the Chanbe 
Chaudhris of Majhfiwan, the Tiwdri Ohaudhris of Tirwa, the Tiwdris of Halepur, 
the Tiwaris of Khamela, and the Dichits of Umarhat, Their importance, 
however, is small, compared both in position and 'influence with the 
Rajputs 

The pnncipal Rajput clans found in the district are the Chandel (14,028), 
Gaur (12,175), Chauhfin (9,566), Bais (6,859), Kachhw^ha 
(6,211), Gautam (6,074), Chamar Gaor (4,444), Sengar 
(4,412), (jtahlot (3,081), Panhtir (2,622), Panwar (2,491), Bhadauriya (2,163),^ 
Gaharwar (2,323) ,R4thor (1,733), Tuar (1,534), Sombansi (1,291), and Ujena or 
Ujaymi (1,007) The following clans have less than 1,000 members each; — 
B^chhal, Bisen, Ban^phar, Bhdraddhvaj, Chandrabausi, Dhdkara, Dikshit, Donwar, 
Jaisw4r, Janwdr, Jddon, Kachhaura, Karchuhya, Raghubansi, Raikwdr, Suraj- 
bansi, Sarwar, Sisodiya, and others not specified. Taking the Gaurs and Chamar 
Gaurs as on0,theynumberl6,619 souls and occupy parganahsRasfilabad, Derap nr, 
and portions of Akbarpur in the west of the distnct The Chandels cover nearly 
the whole of Shiurajpur and Jajmau, and the Chauhfins occur pnncipallym 
Akbarpur, Narwal, and portions of Shiurdjpur and Derapur. The Bais and 
Gautams divided S&rh Salempur between them, and the former also hold portions 
of Ghdtampur. Rdjpfits still supply thirteen per cent of the cultivating 
classes, and with Brahmans still hold 31 5 per cent of the entire area ( 

The early history of the distnot and the history of the principal clans 
and leading families are so intimately connected with eacn 
Leading families, jg more convenient to collect together herJ 

the scanty traditions regarding their origin preserved by the leadmg clans of 
the present day, than to separate the different parts of each story according 
to the more correct classification which more abun dant matenals have allowed 
in other district notices. Two of the earher traditions regarding this distnct 
refer to the foundmg of Bildspur in parganah Sikandra, and Ghatampur in the 
parganah of the same name, Some thousand years ago, so runs the legend, one 
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R4ja Mdn SingB/PaijwSv, a Kacbiiwfiba Eajput from Nibdligarh in Bundel- 
Kachbw&ha imml- kband, bad charge of four tracts i^ildlas) in tbis part of tbe 
grationi country — JDeokali in tbe Et4wa district, Raipur in Jalanuj 

and Bddspur and Sbdbpur in Gawnpore. Ho settled in Bilaspur and brougbfe 
■with bun tbe four castes, Jarba Lodbas, Kaka Pdndes, Kbaraua Baniyas, and 
Kulsansbt Kdyatbs. Tbe Lodbas, who are still in proprietary possession of Bilds- 
pur, are said to have been servants, and tbeKdyatbs to have been employed in tbo 
office. The dynasty lasted for nine generations, when it was terminated by the 
restoration of tbe Meos to powei. In a previous volume ' it has been shown that 
in very eaily times tbe country towards Gwaliar was occupied by Kacbhwdba 
princes, and that numerous colonies were planted by their descendants in tbe 
neighbouring territories, notably at Kachhwdhagarh in Jalaun, whence, later on, 
other colonies set forth to occupy the fertile plains of the Central Dudb. Thus we 
have Rachbwdha colonies in Etdwa on the borders of the Cawnpore district and 
on the opposite side of the Jumna in Bundelkhand. They are still numerous in 
Cawnpore, but have lost nearly all tbe influence that tradition has assigned to 
them in former times 

The second legend says that one thousand years ago a Dikhit Rdjpiit, 
Dikhit imtmgra- named Gbdtamdco, came into tbe district from Kharagpur 
and mairied into a Gautam family, and received from _ 
bis father-in-law, Rdj a Rikb of Argal, 181 villages of the Meos as dowry. 
We invariably find the Meos named as a tribe in occupation 
of tbe gi eater poition of tbe Central Dudb, and in posses- 
sion when tbo first great and permanent movement of tbe Rdjput elans now 
occupying this tract was made In Cawnpoie they are said to have hold the 
south-western portion of the district at the time of the Rdjpiit immigration, and 
it was on their lands principally that each succeeding wave of invaders settled. 


This brave and turbulent race, their hands against every man, and every man’s 
hand against them, weie not easily conqueied Tradition preserves acoonnts of 
unceasing raids on their part, followed by repiisals on the part of the newcomers 
who not uufiequently secured by treachery what their arms were unable to 
procure. The earliest tradition regarding the Meos places them at Kurabhi 
on the Sougur, in paiganah Akbarpur, whore they were ruled over by a Rdja 
Lahna some seven hundred yeais ago There is a hliera or mound there in the 
ravines of the Sengur which is still known as Lahiivpnr.® Another stronghold 
was in Kiikchi, another in Rahmapni, whilst in Bhognipar were established four 
forts-May.ipnri (Maiiar), Soi (Shdhpur), Moi (Toonga), and Umaicrarh 
} Gazetteer, I , lo, 208 , IV , 277. = For the Meos see further, Gazetteer, lU., aS? 

7 
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(Musduagar) The Meos were attacked bj four successive bodies of immi- 
grants, the Gaur, Bais, and Chauhan Edjputs, and the Musalman Mughals, 
but still were able to establish a cliaurdsi or group of eighty-four -^ages on the- 
banks of the Jumna, of which fourteen villages are in this district in°parganah 
Sikandra The Meos heie, as elsewhere, call themselves Edjputs, and adopt 
the subdivisional names of Ghandel, Chauhdn, Gautam, &c. But though 
their origin is lost in obscurity, there is no doubt that they are not true 
Ilajputs, by whom they are utterly despised, and with whom they cannot 
intei marry or eat. They are to this day the most difBcult class of proprietors 
to deal with, always behindhand with their revenue, and in the mutiny pour 
ing out of their fastnesses on the Jumna and devastating the surrounding 
country. 


Arakhs. 


Bfajfirs 


In the east of the district, or parganah Sdrh Salempur, the old occupants 
of the country are called Arakhs, who divide themselves into 
seven sub-trihes called Arakh, Kbagdr, Khidmatiya, GwdI, 
Bdcbai 5 Chobdar, and Adhnj The Adhiij, who derive their origm from inter- 
marnage with a Brahman, are the highest m estimation, though all are how 
generally known under the name Khidmatiya The Arakhs have nearly entirely 
disappeared, being only found in any number in a hamlet of Sirsaul and m 
Majbdwan. The only othei trace we have of the old occupants of the country is 
in the occasional mention of a tnbe of robbers undei the name 
Bhyars^ m parganalis Bilbaur and Rasulabad, and of Lodhas 
in Prds in parganah Ghatarapur 

Coming to more historical times, we have to consider the immigration 
of the great Eajput clans, of whom the Ohandels have 
always held, and still hold, the most piomment position m 
the distnot. From two family histones (bansdtoalu) obtained by Mr "Wnght — 
the one in Persian belonging to the now ovtinct branch of ShinrdjBur, the 
other m Hindi belonging to the Sachendi family— are derived the particWars of 
the history of the Chandels given here. Two other pedigrees— one belon Wg to 
the Sakrej branch, the other to the baid of the Chandels who lives atKdki^ur— 
were also collated by Mr. Wright. The following is the pedigree oFrihe 
Shiurdjpur branch : — \ 

1 Wnebt identifies tbxs tnbe witb the Bhihars mentioned by Elliot (1 , 19) os being by low^l 

tradition one of the aboriginal races of Rohilkhand and the Upper DuSb, and ^ rrhoro is attnV oa- 

ted some connection TTith the Bhars, bat ib nnable to throw any further b^t on tbeir orjf gm 

I think, bowerer, they can be identified with the Bhars themselves , and from the nnmit tons 
local tradihons collected by me in the notice of the Etdwa diatricf, there ^n be httle doabt t tot 
thS the Bhars once occupied a considerable porHon of Cawnpore, and played no nnirapo j taat 
part In its early history See Gazetteer, IV, 363. / 
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Pedigree of SJmirdjpur Chandels. 



Name 

Remarks 

Name 

Remarks, 

1 

Brahma. 


45 

Anangpaldeo. 


2 

Atr 


46 

Bndhpaldeo 


3 

Chandrama. 


47 

Gumpaldco 


4 

Badh ... 

Ponnded the Jhdn- 

48 

Dhanpaldco 




61 E&J 

49 

SbeodattpSldeo, 


6 

PomruTas ... 

Pounded the Frag 

60 

Hardatldco. 




Rdj 

51 

Kdnbdco ... 

Panchdeo, bis bro- 

6 

Ajo 




thcr, founded Knl- 

7 

Nakoh. 




lu Kankur Pei- 

8 

JijhSt . . 

Founded Jfijmau 



Sian manuscript 

9 

Pur 


62 

Ritshideo 


10 

Jaroi]i 



Basopfitdeo. 


11 

Pnchinna or Prl- 

54 

Grehandeo 



dhamandeo 


55 

Bijaisurdeo 

1 

1 

12 

Parbir 


56 

Tiriyagi ... 

Founded Tchnga- 

13 

Mannsdco 




na Kdknpur 

14 

Dlnrathdeo 




manusenpt gives 

16 

Sirbangdeo. 




Abdiidb 

16 

Snnjaitdeo 


67 

Damkhok ... 

Founded Chandcrl 

17 

Hinjaitdeo 




Cbaltra Har, 

18 

Rudras 





19 

Kirtaagdeo, 


68 ! 

Sispfil 

Founded Mnndrik 

20 

Sukrdamdeo. 


i 


Slam at tbc great 

21 

Rityujdeo. 




horse sacrifice of 

22 

SIsasthdeo 




king Tudbiabtbir 

23 

Dc^vakhdeo or 






Deokhdco 


59 

Snraipfil 


24 

Jfimbdfco or Jait- 


60 

Anandpfil. 



deo 


01 

Bausip&l 


25 

Ritpaldeo 


62 

Bi]aipal 


20 

Ritbbarandeo 


63 

Kampal. 


27 

Sarmfi.bhardeo 


64 

Enghup&l 


28 

Dhirtyagi 


65 

Birbmrikh, 


29, 

Kritriri deo or 


66 

Binnjrikb 



Kntyangani 


67 

Anangrikb, 


30 

Sirpatideo 


68 

Banprisidb. 


31 

Bardbandeo 


69 

Tipurdeo or Tar- 


32 

Subbdeo 



purdeo 


33 

Bndbscir 


70 

Chandrdnch o r 


34 

Dharmsdhir 



Chandrbirbm 


35 

Cbandrapuras or 

Pounded Cbandi- 

71 

Bibrdco 



Cbattarbal- 

Chandfirval i n 

72 

Kirafdeo 




the DaUlun Per- 

73 

Uikhbrahm 




Elan manuscript 

74 

Ararbrabm 

Poiindfd K 'ba.and 

SO 

Bijaisldb or 




Miratb 


Singh 


76 

Sirklnrlbrahm. 


37 

Hnrsidh 


70 

Mndibrahm 


38 

EamalBidh or 


77 

Madanbralim ... 

Founded Maboba 


Kamsidhpal. 


78 

Ratanbrahm 


39 

Subansldli. 

79 

Grancbandr o r 


40 

Binsdblr 



Manchandr 


41 

Gunrnsdhirdco, 


60 

Jaijaibribm 


42 

SurpSldco 


61 

BIjaibrabin 


43 

Harp'd deo 


62 

Kiratbrabm. 


44 

Lokpfildeo 


63 

Ballabbrabm 
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Name. 

Ecmarkg. 

Name, 

Eomarka 

84 

ParnifiWco ... 

Kalinjar fort taken 

97 

Gargajdco 




by Kulb-ud-dfn, 

98 

Karcliandrdeo, 




1202 A D. 

99 

Udeeband. 


85 

Sabbnjit ... 

Migrated to Ka- 

100 

Sndco. 




iiauj,lQ23 S(Pcr- 

101 

Chandrdco. 




smn luanuBcript), 

102 

ICarand CO 




1180 S. Cntndi 

103 

Sainsurchand, I 




manuscript ) 

104 

Ajoicband 1 


80 

Gynsdeo. 


105 

Jit S/ngh 


87 

GImnsyfimdeo. | 


100 

Khemkarar 


88 

Blhrdeo, 

- 

107 

Ramcbandr ... 

Contemporary of 

89 

Lnlirdco 


108 

Jflgatman ... 

Do, of Jahdngfr,, 

90 

Snpdco, 


109 

Sabalsuli ... 

1640 A.D 

01 

Bnsdeo 


110 

Indarjit 


92 

KImkbdeo. 


111 

Zorfiwar Singh 


93 

Dhandoo. 


112 

Mandlifita. 


94 

Jnira]deo. 


113 

Hindupat 

Contemporary with 

95 

Shinrfijdeo ... 

Miaratcd to Shtu- 



Piroz Shahi 



rfijpur, 1393 S 






(Persian raanu- 

114 

fiisSl Singh 




acript), 1383 S 

115 

Shlu Singh 

Dan Singh, after- 



(Ilindi man a- 



wards Kdja, 



script ) 

no 

Mahendur Singh. 


96 

Baboldco ,.. 

Omitted in Sakrej 

117 

Dun Singh. 




manuscnpt. 

118 

Sati Parshad 



The Ohandels are of the Ohandrain got, and trace their origin through 
Chandra to Brahma, includmg in their pedigree historic names such as Jijhdt 


and Pur. From Brahma to Sati Parshad, the last Kaja, they number 118 gene- 
rations. The Hindi manuscnpt describes the mystic birth of Chandrabrabm 
Branohea of the ^^0°! intrigue of Chandra and Himdvati, gmng the date 
Chandels. as Kdrtik Badi 4, S. 204. According to the promise of 

his putative father, Chandrabrabm established his dynasty after a series of 
battles waged by countless hosts of hoiseraen, and paid for by impossible 
treasures, in Chandi-Chanddwal in the Dakhin. He and his successors are 
credited with universal empire, and with taking tribute from the kings of Edm 
and Ceylon. He founded Kdhnjar, and cadet branches established themselves 
in the Kamdtic in Kalu Kankar, in Mirath, Sambhal, and Kumaun The 
history of the Ohandels, according to local tradition, appears to be really 
divided into the history of the following dynasties : — 

(1) the Chdndi-Ohanddwal branch ; 

(2) the Ohaudeii branch founded by Damkhokj 

(3) the Mahoba branch founded by Madanbrahm ; 

(4) the Kanauj branch founded by Sabhajit ; and 

(5) the Shmiajpur branch founded by Shiurdj Singh, 
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Oao of tho most prommont names in tho history of the family is that of 
Parmal Deo, tho first to abandon tho affix or title of Biahm, on the retention 
of which, according to tho promise of the illustrious father of the race, depended 
tho prosperity and pcrmauonco of tho dynasty. Parmfil Deo, in spite of the aid 
of those famous champions Alba and IJdal, was defeated by Prithirdj Ohaubdn, 
and his fortress Kahujar was sacked by Kutb-ud-din in 1202, and by-successive 
emperors, until annexed by Akbar in 1570.^ The Persian manuscrip't gives but 
Knnnu] and Ca\vn- eight kings of Mahoba, the Hindi manuscript sixteen. After 
pore l;]iQ utter defeat and loss of then country suffered under 

Brahniaditya, son of Farm il Deo, tho whole clan is said to have migrated to 
Kanauj, uhich is thus referred to by the Persian manusenpt : — “At this time 
the Gubarwar Raja of Kanauj, who was hitherto rich and prosperous, first from 
tho defeat ho had suffered from Rai Pithaura, and afterwards from Shahdb-ud- 
din Ghon, left his homo and settled in Benares , then Sabhajit, by advice of his 
vazirs and khadims, established himself in Kanauj.” Tho date of this migra- 
tion IS gnen by tho Persian manuscript as 1223 S., by the Hindi manuscript 
as 1180 S , a discrepancy uliich will bo noticed in the account of tho Parukh- 
abad district Tho manuscripts make eight of the line rulers in Kanauj’ — Sab 
haj'it, Ghansy mi Deo, Lahr Deo, Basdeo, Gyas Deo, Bihr Deo, Supdeo, Kldkh 
Deo. Fiom tho last came Dbdm Deo, who hod the following descendants : — 


Deo, founded SUlurdj- 

pur. 

Rdja 

From Ibis branch descended the 
lidwat of Onha, pnrgnnnb 
Shiuli 


Dbnm Deo 


Fnt Deo, founded Pnebor, 
Hdtcat 

From tills branch descended 
the I?dna of Sakrc], par- 
ganab Shiuh 


Lag Deo, founded Sapahi 
Rdo 

From this branch descended 
the Rdwat of Edwatpur, par- 
ganab Bithur 


From thence a migration was made to Rfidhan, where are the remams 
of a largo fort, and thence to Shmrdipur, of which the 

Founding of Shiurdjpur. .i r n , 

Persian manuscript gives the lollowing aoconnt : — 

“ Shiuruj Deo founded Shinrdj’pur and called it after his own name, so that from 

Kumaun to Karra (in the Allahabad distnct) the whole country of Kanauj’ was 

in Ins possession. Since the rule of tho Muhammadans had been established now 

for some time, all the Rdjas and great men of the country attended the emperor’s 

court, and amongst them Shiurdj Deo, regarding whom it was ordered that, 

leaving Kanauj, he was to reside in tappa Rddhan and Bilhat, in the parganah of 

Bithur, where is ‘ Sita Rasoi.’ Shiurdj accordmgly obeyed the emperor’s order 

and left the fort of Kanauj . He built Rddhan first and lived there for a time, 

hut subsequently removed to Shiurdj’pur and estabhshed his rule over the neigh- 

' A full account of tbe islaboba branch and the legends here alluded to will be found in 
Gazetteer, L, 18, 624, where a bst of names is also given. For Kfilinjar see Jbid, 449. 
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bouriug country. While ho lived in Kanauj he had soldiers, horse and foot, 
numerous as the u n^ es of the sen, so that to enumerate them is impossible. They 
say that hen the Raja went for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to him the 
betel leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hour of midday meal.” 


Later Rnjas 


The Gautama ^ are said to have bestowed on the Chandels the sixty- two 
villages which afterwards formed the Raja’s taluka under our settlements, but 
there is no mention of this source of the Chandel prosperity in either manuscript 
It IS most probable that like other tribes they were encouraged by grants of 
land from the emperor to expel the turbulent ileos. SbinrAj Deo was suc- 
ceeded, tuolfth in descent, by Rdmchandr, a contemporary 
of the emperor Akbar, who bestowed a sanad upon him ^ 
Jagatman succeeded, .and was confirmed in his father’s possession by a sanad of 
Abdulhih Khdu, •\azir of Jahdngir. To him succeeded )Sabal Singh, who lived 
about 1640 A D., and who obtained siv sa7iads declaring him zamfnddr of his 
taluka. After Rdja Sabal Singh came Rdjns Indaijit, Zordwar Singh, Mdndhata, 
and Hindupat, the last of whom occupied the gaddi from about 1715 A D to 
1757 A D., and in whoso behalf there were several sanads of Firoz Shah and 
Muhammad Shah; and also two paitas, one of Gobind Rai Marhatta for 1162 
fasli, the other of Billa Rdi Slarhatta for 1163 fash. Hindupat died in 1770 A D. 
and was succeeded by Irsdl Singh, who died in 1780. His son Shiu Singh was 
the Rdj’a with whom our first settlements were made as zaminddr. Shiu Smgh 
died in 1806, and was succeeded by his son Muhendur Singh, a minor In 1824 . 
Muhendur Singh died, and was succeeded by his uncle Dan Singh, who died in 
January, 1832, leaving his son Sati Parshdd, a boy ume years of age, fated to 
be the last of this long line of ancient nobility. 


1 Beanies’ Elliot, I, 116 

The following is a translation o£ a sanad granted hy the Emperor Akbar to Eaja Eam- 
chandra — "Sinee it has been brought to our notice that from time of old, according to immemo- 
rial custom, Rs 15,000 for support, and one Unka per cultivated bigha by right of seigmory from 
the Tillages of parganab BitliQr, Sirk&r Kanauj, by title of zamlndari, have been received by my 
good friend Rdmchandra Chandel, and that he is in possession of full enjoyment of that grant and 
fees he lias petitioned our Majesty that an order be passed that the abovementioned grant and fees, 
by title of zamlndari from the villages abovementioned, according to former enstom, be conti- 
nued in his possession and enjoyment from rabi, that from year to year, and from harvest to har- 
vest, he may enjoy and possess them , and being a true and loyal servant, may for ever pray for 
our greatness and prosperity Be it ordered therefore that all officers and servants, jagirdfirSn and 
krorian, now and for ever, obejang this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete, 
and fixed, leave them in his possession, nor change nor alter in any respect, nor interfere in any 
way, nor demand a fresh title 

95 villagi’s^ 

Radban ... ... 44 villages Bharbedl ... 6 vdlages. 

Bilhat ... ... 12 „ Haveli ... ... 18 „ 

Phalphandi ... ... 7 „ Barun ... ... 8 „ 

3 Of the above, only Rfidhim nnd Barun are names of villages, the remainder are local defi- 
nitions of areas now extinct. 
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Sflpilil 


Of (lie pnncipnl hinnclios of (lie CImndol clnn shown above, the Pachor 
Pflclior, Fn1 rcj, nml branch is c\(inct ami (ho Sahrej branch practically so. 

Tlio Onba (Nonari Bahudnrpni) taluka consisted ongi- 
mlU of (hiriy-fonr Mllagcsj (on of winch were htld as nAukar^^ bat the privilege 
wn*: rc^uiiK’d In Ahni'is Ah Klifm, who left only ten Mlla^ros in the possession of 
(he fainih (hose hnio now, owing to sales for arrears of rcicnne, dwindled 
down to Fi\ Mllnges, which “hare only escaped,” says BIi Buck, “on 
accowntof (heir King in a (rart of which (he greater part of the cultivated 
area, con«i‘^(ing of nee land, was no( rccoidcd as cultivated in thesillago 
paper*.” 

ThcSapihi (alnka consisted onginallvof nincly villages, of winch forty-eight 
were separated, and the holder with the titloof Rawat becatno 
(he founder of (ho Rawatpur talnka, of winch Randhir 
?ingh was (ho last ropre^enfatne Ilis estate is now in the hands of the Court of 
Wards for (he benefit of a boy adopted by the widow of Ins "Jon, who died a 
week after Randlnr Singh. hVoin Raw.afpur one descendant separated his share 
into the KaKadencRlate, consisting of 23 i ilingos. Of the \ ill.agcs remaining with 
the original fiinih of Sapihi. thir(N-ee\cn Iiom' gradually heon taken np by other 
nictnhers of the fnnily and twoliaie been gnen .\spuii to Brahmans Sapibi, 
Gangroli, and Kir.atpur are tlio onl) ones winch romaiii .attached to the gaddi: 
and m these cseii under (he Bnglish Go\crnment, which gives cver^j one his 
due, (ho anccstr il custom, winch retained tlic whole in the name of the repre- 
scnlatno of tin* famih , h.is had togiie a.a\ before (ho claims of all tho descend- 
ant^ of Ilira Singh to (ben shares calculate! prr ^(irpc^; lienee the roaenues 
of the original «eit of (lie famil}, Sipilii and Iviratpiir, aro enjo^'ed by 
(he cadet brancdi now represented by Sliindm Singli, and thoso of Gangroli 
lia (be BOMS of (bo Kite Rno PablwAn Singh, of whom the eldest is a 
lunatic 

The ongin.al branches liehl the old pargaiiahs of Sbiurdjpur, Shiuli, 
Sakrej, and Bithur. Tlio branch that settled m Sachendi 
.and o^crr.m all the south of parganah Jnjmnu may be consi- 
dered blit a roncg.adc one Of its oiigm the Persian manuscript gives cnnonsly 
a clc.arcr account than the Hindi manuscript, as follows — “They say that Har 
Singh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Kaichand, who lived at Bihdri 
(Pji'iri), on the banks of the Ganges, had a son, Hindu Singh, very strong and 
great, but infamous for his oppression of the rniyats At that time Raja Indurjit 
hearing of this w as grievously offended One day that very man, passing through 
'A sanad o£ Abuigir bcBtoiUng lUo title of Chaudhrl of parganah Shidli confirms this, 


Sachendi 
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Lachhmanpur Misran, got up a quairel ^vlth the inhabitants, and heg-an to 
oppress them greatlj. The Brahmans complained to the Rdja, and set fortn all 
the oppression they had undergone. The Edja becoming very angry, wrote to 
Hindu Singh, ordering him to leave his home and seek another country, and 
•warned him that to eat and drink in this country was forbidden him; it were better 
he went elsewhere He then, with all his belongings, went and settled ih tappa 
Sapihi and became the servant of the Rdo of Sapihi At that time fortune so 
favoured Hindu Singh that he rose to great power and built forts in Bmaur and 
Saqhendi, and established his rule over a large tract of countiy', and engaged 
thousands of soldiers, horse and foot, and obtained victories in many battles 
waged against him. His fame wa^ noised abroad, and he assumed the title of 
B^ja of Sachendi ” From the Hindi manuscript, however, we obtain the follow- 
ing account of the rise of the Sachendi family, which eventually got the posses- 
sions of the old family temporarily in its grasp : — The thnty-fifth was Gargaj 
Deo, who had two sons, Karchan Deo, by a concubine, and Har Singh Deo, the 
sister’s son of the Tilok Ghandi Bais When Gargaj Deo died Karchan Deo 
and Har Singh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Chand 
came to the Ram and desired she would give the rdj to Har Singh Deu. She 
refused, and set Karchan Deo upon the ^addt Har Singh Deo left ShiurAj- 
pur, came to Binaur, and founded Harsmghpur and a second gaddiV The 
truth appears to he more with the latter account. Hindu Singh being a 
descendant some generations distant of Harsingh Deo, living m the reigns of 
Indurjit andHindupat, and a contemporary of Firoz Shah, “to which Rdjas,” says 
the manuscript, “ Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never failed m respect, nor 
committed so grave an offence as that of his son, Sambhar Singb ” Hindu 
Sino-h’s power indeed became so great, and his contumacy so determined, that 
the reit^ning emperor got the Bhadauny.i R.ija to attack liira and o^pol him 
the country ; the great forts of Bmaur and Sachendi being given over to the 
Bhadauriyas. Sambhar Singh, however, returned eighteen years afterwards 
and recovered the whole of the lost territory. This same Sambhar Singh rose 
to such power that he ousted the young Risiil Singh and compelled him to 
leave the country. The usurper then obtained the title deeds to the greater 
part of the country, and established a « garrison in Shmrajpur With the - 
aid however, of Nawdb Najaf Khdn, Nfizira of Nawfib Wazir-ul Mamdlik 
Asaf-ud-dauia, Eisdl Singh re-established his authority over tlic whole pargnnah 

^ sTchendi* properly Ghachendi, is said to have beenfoundedby Clideliak Deo, 
twelfth in descent from Harsingh Deo, and the first to assume the title of Rdja, 
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Ihougli not invested vitb the iilak His biothcr Kiunnr Singh founded Biuaui , 
a second biothei, Qfir.ab Deo, settled in Garab in pargannh Bithfir, and a thud, 
Paiasram, in Poiajor, in paigauah Akbarpur. Hindu Singh was sixth in descent 
fiom Chdehak Deo ; his biothei Jograj settled m Bmaur, and his brother Hiide 
Singh in Paiiki, all three taking the title of Raja. The Rojas of Sacliendi^ and 
Biuaui joined the rebels, and their estates weie confiscated and bestou ed on 
loyal subjects Tho Raja of Panki has kept possession of only half of his 
ancestral estate, and that half is aliuoat hopelessly burdened with debt, but it 
has lecoutly been placed uudei tho chaige of the Couit of Waids ivith the hope 
of freeing it fioui tho giasp of the money-lcndei Thus of the once vast posses- 
sions of the Chaudels covciing nearly the four parganahs Shiurdjpur, Shiuli, 
Bithui, and Jiymau, onlj-^ 125 entire villages leinaiu, some of uhich have been 
re-purchased, and shares m others 

Gaur Rajputs claim tho ue\t place, and amongst them the Chamar Ganr 

subdivision of the Bliaiaddlnai got, who occupy neaily the 
Gaure i i i 

wuole of the western poition ot tne distriet and oun a l.ircror 

area than oven the Chandols Heie they gi\ o one out of several explanations of 
then origin current amongst the chin m different pai ta of these provinces which 
also seems to be the most popular With many other clans of Rajputs the} tiaco 
their origin to Gaih Gajni, whence came then founder Riya Pnthvi Deo to tho 
court of Jaichaud, Rdthor of Kanauj, whose daughtei he maiiied, and through 
her reconed the couutiy aiouud Kdipi and Kaiia-Mduikpur as dowry During 
his raids on tho Mcos, Piitlivi Deo sau and became enamoured of the daughter of 
the Meo Ruja of Harha Kusei, - and in the good old fashion carried hei off and 
married her The Meos dissembled their wrath and invited the Gauis and then 
principal leaders to a great feast, at which Piithvi Deo and his wnves appeared. 
At a preconcerted signal the guests w^ere attacked, and all, except the tu o Rdnis, 
weie slain. These both fled, and the Meo Riini took refuge with a Brahman, 
and the Bdthoriu, who was far adv.inced in pregnancy, with a Chamar , hence the 
distinction between the two gieat subdivisions of the Bdhman-Gaur and Cha- 
inar-Gaur. The latter, however, asserts its siipeiioiity as having Rdjput blood on 
both sides in its veins. The other great subdivision is the Bhdt-Gaur, but no 
tradition regarding them appeals to exist heie The Chamar-Gaur sometimes 
explain the name as due to an ancestoi named Raja Chaunhiir, or that they 
w'eie called after the sage Chiman, oi after tho t/iawmv w^hich their ancestor 
w’aved ovei Rama’s head m his expedition to Lanka but all that can be 

1 Durga PaTshfad, Efija of Sachendi, shot himself mth a pistol rather than be arrested br a 
thfinadSr sent to take him on the re-oocupatiou of the British in 1858 - The oJd Mcra 

or mound at Enhnninpur in pargannh Akbarpur is called ItiiBru, 

6 
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r..'ucl IS tlmt tlio nnino imdoubtcaly connects thorn with the ChamfirsT^howover 
much they may wisli to disclaim tho connection. The Gaurs arc oiao nf 
the thirty-six royal clans mentioned by Tod ; but his list of subdivision 
IS utterly unlike anything obtaining in those provinces ; ho gives TJntdhir, 
Silhdla, Tdr, Dusona, aild Budanu, and notes that continuous mention 
18 inado of Gaurs in tho accounts of the wars of the great Chauhdn Pri- 
tlivirAj. 


Tho local tradition goes on to say that tho son of the Rdthorin was 

Patliar Deo, who to avenge his father's death set to work to 

RnBdlnbrvd fnmiliCB. , , , , „ rr i i ^ 

entirely' extirpate the Moos. “ ite had seven sons, of , whom 
Bhatak Deo, the oldest, received forty-two villages and settled in Makrandpur, 
and Dundan Deo occupied twenty-four villages and made Banipdra his head- 
quarters. Bachhraj, tho third son, obtained twenty-four villages, of which Rdr 
was tho chief. Those three places are in the Easiilabad parganah ; the other four 
sons settled in other parganahs of this district. Bajan Deo went to Ndr m 
Akbdipur, Rfisik Deo to Jhiiijhak in parganah Mangalpur-Derapur, Buldr Singh 
to Gahlon, and lloshan Deo to Bfirhapur, both m Akbarpur. In Rasulabad, 
Bachhrdj, though not tho oldest son, received the title of Rdja Though at first 
his estate included only twenty-four villages, ho gradually extended his rule 
until he gained possession of fifty-six Those were, however, gradually distn- 
buted amongst the minor branches of the Raja’s family, so that at the time of 
tho cession to the British Government the Raja himself held only twenty-two 
villages. The junior branches of the family, with the title of Rdo or Rawat,held 
smaller estates, five in number. Tho Salempur Mahera taluka, held with tho_ 
title of RAo, comprised thirteen villages. The Midgdon taluka, held by its Rao, 
was composed of six villages, including Parjam in parganah Derapur. The 
Gnjen taluka, consisting of eight villages, the Rasul RAwatgdon taluka of four 
villages, and the RAshipur taluka, lymg in paiganah ShiuiAjpur, but includ- 
ing two villages in Rasdlabad, were all three held without any special 

title. 


Bhatak Deo, the eldest sou, as has been observed, did not obtain the title 
of RAja His descendant, however, acquired very consider- 
able estates, and had four sons : Padam, otherwise called 
Surjan Deo, Soni Deo, SAmil Deo, and Sangal Deo. Padam Dec’s chief village 
was Makrandpur Kainjan, to which were attached ten other villages. Soni Deo, 
the second son, obtained the taluka named after MAlkanpurwa, its principal 
village, with twelve othei villages. His estate was, howevei, subsequently 
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distributed amongst tbe sons of Padam Deo for some reason -whicb is 
not knouTi, SAmil Deo obtained the Sam&an taluka, composed of six vil- 
lages ; and lastly, Sangal Deo inherited tbe Iteli ilaka, oonsist’ng of eight 
i-illages. 

Dimd Deo, the second son of Pathar Deo, had two sons, Ammar and 
MahA,r<i,j, between whom the Banipilra taluka. was divided , nine villages only 
lie in parganah Rasiilabad, the remainder being situated m parganahs Akbarpur 
and Derapur Of the nine in parganah Easdlabad seven fell to the lot of Ammar 
and two to Mahardj. 

In Derapur, Rasik Deo settled in Jhfnjhak with an appanage of twenty- 
four villages , hia eldest son Bibdeo separated from the family, and obtaining the 
title of Raua settled in Bdn, where three generations retained possession, 
after which the seat of authoiity was moved to Surdsi, where it remained for 
ten generations, when it was transferred to Mangalpur by Mdnikchand, wheie 
Descendants of Rdsik nineteen generations have succeeded to the title There 

were nommally twenty-four villages attached to this 
title, seventeen known as Susru (Aurangabad, &c ), seven as Mangalpur. 
The former were the share of two brothers, Sonsdr Chand and Udaiya 
Chand, which they took when their brother Bahddur Chand moved to Suidsi 
The most important representatives of this family are the Khdnpur Thdkurs, 
sons of one Elinndr Singh who did good service in the mutiny and was 
given the confiscated estates of the Ndr Rdja. The sons, too, by a system 
of borrowing money to purchase landed property, have acquired very great 
influence in parganahs Rasiilabad, Derapur, and Sikandra, but with the 
exception of Cyan Singh, who has been made an honorary magistrate, have 
not a high reputation, although they have kept in with the authorities by 
judicious e\penditure on girls’ schools and the like. The family descended 
fiom Asis Deo, the second son of Rasik Deo, did not succeed m obtaining any 
position of importance in tbe district One descendant indeed, Ram Singh, was 
given the ofBce of Chaudhan in parganah Qhdtampur, where his family still 
own some villages. The third son of Rdsik Deo, Bhao Singh, was given the 
title of Rawat of Bhmdemau with twelve villages. From the fourteenth 
generation there have been two rival claimants to the title, owing to Tej' Singh 
having married twice. The better title, however, is that of the descend- 
ant of Gohar Singh, who received the iilah from the head of the family, the 
Rdja of Fdr But to such a depth of poverty is this family reduced that 
the only propeity now left to support the title is a plot of about foui 
acres 
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Horcl Deo, foin th in descent from BacLhr<ij, tlio Baja of Ndr, was 

EdM/itof Afkaru AiHru and eleven other ullages with the‘fi/Je 

of B6wat , bnt the title was subsequently diverted ' v 
to the representative of anothei family, and is supported by an allotmeat of 
five acres in Aikaru. The Gabion estate (24 villages) has entirely changed 
hands ; the Btirl 6pur estate was transferred to Bamyas, and by them to an 
Agauhotri, from whom it uas repurchased by a desceudant of the old stock 
uho had made some money by farming and selling his produce. The Nariha 
estate was, like so man}' estates m pargnnah Akbarpur, fraudulently taken 
possession of by Khalil Khiln, but recovered by the old family throngli the 
special commission ; it is again, however, passing out of their hands. Of the 
large area originally under the teiritorial authority of the Gams there ore 
now in their possession only 75 entire villages and portions of oUicrs. The 
fate of the Buja of is thus desciibod by Mr, Eians. — At the cession 

Dary.io Singh ouned a a cry largo nnnibor of \ilIngos 
m the parganah ; the rovenuos imposed ou him wero 
so excessive that his villages were first farmed, and then sold np for arrears 
of revenue. Eeduced to a state of comparative poverty, it is liaidly to bo 


wondered at that he did not remain faithful to tho Govemmont in 18’)7. 


Ho was hanged and his estates confiscated Tho present reprosontativo 
of the family is the son of his younger brother, whoso csiato was not con- 
fiscated. He owns half m each of four Milages uhioh ucro assessed -very hglilly 
at last settlement.” To assess them at half assumed assets uould haio 


invohcd a very heavy rise ; and Mr Evans thcrcfoio, subject to tho sanction of 
Government, proposed a lery lenient revenue, such as ho could not have recom- 
mended under any other circumstances. 

Tho Gautams are found in parganah Sdrh Salcmpur, into -which they 
spread from the pres=uro of inorenso of population from 
Gantaras. their oiiginal home at Argnl m tho Fatohpur distiicl, 

turning out the Ar.akhs. Tlio earliest date of tlioir immigration into this dis- 
tiiot is gi\cn as only 450 years ago, wlien Bahrdm Shi'di settled in Biposi, sub- 
sequently known as Najafgaih, This estate was lost, but a cnbscquent immi- 
gration led to tho founding of a subordinato gackh, that of the Rdo of 

Chilli (Chirdli) with 24 Milages. Tins title, as attached to one person, soon 
became extinct, but is icprc-cnted b} tho custom that all members of this «ub- 
tiibo retain the disliiictne prefix of R.'io, Another settlement was made in tlio 
twoho Milages near Sisupiir, winch were railed Banpur from tho jungle 
bein'' cut h\ the settlers. At a later date Babudur Singb, for bis .aid agtiinsL the 
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Robillas, was giveu 84 villages, and was appointed amil of a large territory- 
extending into Subali Allahabad. 

There aie two settlements in this district of Chauh&ns of the Bach got, 
the one in parganah Akbarpur, the other m Jdjman, 
a branch of which emigrated to Narwal in parganah 
SAi’li. The older immigration is that of Khemrdj, a soldier of fortune and cadet 
of the Mainpun famil}’-, who for his assistance in subjugating the Meos was 
given 36 villages. Their fii-st settlement was at Mohdna, but the gadd% with the 
title of Rfio was afterwards transferred to Seontha. The last holder of the title, 
Bao Pirdewan Singh, died recentlj', after all the pioperty attached to his rank 
had been stripped from him by money-lenders. The Chauhdns are still a 
strong and fairly prosperous clan, but their property is being dissipated by 
mortgages and sales of small shares. The second settlement of Chauhdns is 
that of Ghansydm Singh, nho also claimed to be a cadet of the Mainpun family, 
but who came after the beginning of the last century into this district, where he 
received from Hindu Singh Chandel the charge of 22 villages, principally wrest- 
ed from the Gautams, of n hich Rameipnr and Nanval were the chief. For a short 
time Ghansyam Singh was entrusted With the collection of revenue amounting to 
Bs. 96,000 a year under the emperor, and maintained a standing force which 
he lodged in 32 forts, traces of many of which may still be seen At our first 
settlement tho-then Rilja, Sirnet Singh, thought the risk of property under our 
Government not sufficiently alluiing, and refused the settlement, but petitioned 
again at the third settlement, when the collateral branch of Narwal claimed 
a division and obtained a decree. The title of Rtvja was also attached to this 
estate. The Rameipur branch soon lost the whole of their property, and the 
Narwal branch is deeply in debt, but still keep their heads above water, chiefly 
through the aid of that “friend of Rftjas,” Chaube Sidhfin L61. The last three 
Rajas, how-ever, having died within a few months of each other, the present 
representative considers it unlucky to assume the title. 

The origin of the Bais (Bhdnadhvaj got) rdjdhdni in Daundia Eihera is 
well known. From thence three waves of emigration 
have settled in this distnet; (1) at Tilsahri nrparga- 
nali Sdlempur ; (2) at Fatehpur Roshnai in parganah Akbarpur ; (3) at Patdra 
in parganah Ghdtampur The Tilsahri family spread over the entire parganah 
Salempur and into Jdjmau, owning onginally 39 villages. The second came 
under Birmdnaiid and defeated the Gaurs at the old Meo Khera Kasru 
of Rahniapur m parganah Akbarpur, and established themselves m twelve 
villages. The most notable person of this branch is Bhupal Singh of Bisaikpur. 


Bai3. 
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The last body of immigrants ejected a tribe of Kat-baises for recusancy m 
paying tbeir revenue, and took possession of what were nominally twen+y;- 
fonr villages, most of wbicb they still retain 

Tbe Gabanrar clan of the BhSradhvaj got occupy the southern portion 
of parganah Bilhaur, and the account given of their 
settlement is as follows : — After the flight of Manik 
CJhand, younger brother of Jaichand R^thor, Raja of Kanauj, on the defeat of 
the latter at Kanauj and of 2Ianik Chand ^ at Karra Mdmkpur, his sons made 
their way to the Vindhya mountains near Jlirzapur, whence one son settled 
in Orchha, and the youngest returned to Anrangpur Sdmbhi, and ousting 
the Ujena Thaburs who were m possession, established a rdj at Songh, to 
w'hich were attached twent} -eight villages (^seven across the Ganges), and a 
cadet branch with the title of Rao at Madura Rai, with seventeen other ■\ilhfTCs 
Dnrmg the oppressions of the Oudh rule the latter branch became extinct, and 
only nine villages remained in the hands of the Sengh Raja. The late Riija, 
Bhawani Singh, was an adopted heir from that branch of the family which had 
settled across the Ganges, and owing to his lun.ac}', which throw the estate into 
the power of his two widows, women of no high moral character, even thcco 
haxo been in danger of transfer; but the estate is now m charge of the Court 
of Wards, and may be saved for the young occupant of the yaddi, Takht 
Singh 

The Ujena or Ujayvnni R jputs of the Somban^i got carrj' the date of their 
first settlement back to the arriv .al from Ujain of Surs.dh Pan- 
tijayyinis jn\itation of his relation Jaichand of Kanauj, who 

invested him with the title of Raja of the Ujayj-inis Their first establishment 
was at Ankin. Subsequently settlement^ were made in Mariam, Bhituri, and 
Kdknpur in parganab Shiurujpur. Of the villages originally owned by them 
they now’ hold only two. 

Gahlots of the Gobhit got occupied the northern portion of parganah 
Rasukabad, adjacent to the raruklnbad dmtnct, v la-re .d*o 
this tnbe held large tracts of country, wheno-e Ihoj ln-1 
cvpclled the Mcos. Mr. Evanc gives their hi'-tory as connected with this 
district as follows --‘^Thev tell the <=amo story as is current m that district, ho v 
Govind R.'io settled under the patron.'«gc of Jaichand of Kan.inj, rnd bo- 1 ,h 


Gahlots 
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territory was divided between the two lines descended fn m As and Haniir, two 
brothers, sons of one N^r Singh Bhdn, in the fourth generation from Govind 
'"Edo. obtained twenty -five and Hamir thirty-three villages in parganah 
Rasnlabad. The descendants of As now hold no entire village. They have lost 
eleven entire villages, and now hold but portions of the remaming fourteen. 
The other line still have possession of five entire villages and portions of five 
others, but have wholly lost the remaining twenty-three The Gahlots have 
also preserved their pedigrees. The descendants of As show from sixteen 
to twenty-five generations from Govind Rdo, while those of Hamir have pedi- 
grees giving fifteen to twenty-two generations down to the present representa- 
tives.” ^ 


There have been four settlements of Fanwars of the Vasisht got in the 

district. The one that settled m Bilhaur was subsequently 
Panwfira. . , , „ _ , 

known by the name of Ujayyinis. ine story runs that m 

the fifteenth century Kuber Singh from Dhdranagar in Ujain stopped near the 
Deojdni tank at TJmargarh (now known as Musdnagar in parganah Bhognipur) 
for the purpose of performing his midday devotions, and being pleased with the 
place, settled there. The fourth m descent from him, Pulandar Sdh, settled m 
Pulandar, where he acqmred an estate of twelve villages. From him two 
branches sprang, one of which obtained the title of Edja of Gilauli from Nawdb 
Munir-ud-daula of Lucknow one hundred and fifty years ago This family still 
exists, but is reduced to poverty. The Panwdrs of Katra Makrandpur in par- 
ganah Ghdtampur also derive their origin fiom the same source. They say that 
Kunwar Bdgdeo of Dhdranagar, some five hundred years ago, mariied into the 
family of the Kaichiili KAja of Hamirpur,and was given twelve villages, of which 
four are still in the possession of the family.® A third family settled in Amoli 
in the reign of Akbar, headed by two Risdlddrs, Singh Man and Hardyan Dds, 
whose troops becommg for some fancied slight to their religion disaffected, were 
transferred to these parts, and camped where there was good grazing for their 
horses in Amoli, from which site they populated Dohru and Kohra. The 
three families are entirely separate and have no mutual intercourse of any 
sort. 


In addition to the above Eajpdt settlements we have JDlkhits in Ghdtam- 


Other Bdjpfits. 


pur, Sisodhias in Ahrauhghat in parganah Bhognipur, and 
Janwdrs in Bagdodi Pem and Knrsauh (old) in parganah 


^ The Gahlots turned out the Gaurs in the western villages of parganah Bilhaur, 
where their territory acquired an unenviable notoriety, which gave rise to the name 
Tua/i or three harvests— kharlf, rahl, and plunder * See Gar, I., 418 
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Bithdr, aud Sengars, Bliadauiiyas, Karchiilis, Faiihdia, and Sombau^s also 
scattered over the district. '' 


Nau-muslima 


On several occasions Bajpiit landowners who were behindhand with 
their revenue have been compelled to embrace Muham- 
madanism. Thus we have the Gbaahdns of parg.inah Akbar- 
pur conveited by Alamgir, and the Chandcis of the same paiganah converted 
by the Bangash Nawdb of Farukhabad. One branch of the Dikhit family also 
in Grhdtampur is Muhammadan in obedience to the vow of Gh^tamdeo when 
praying for a son at the shrine of Maddr Shdh. The customs of these Bau-mus- 
lims as they are called aie a curious mixture of the Hindu and Musalmfm, 
as they intermarry only with Thdkurs similaily circumstanced, maintaining 
the relative precedence of castes as amongst Thakurs, and being generally 
called by well known Hindu names. But then dead aie bmied, they are mar- 
iied by theKdzi, and they observe Muliamniadan customs at biith, niai nage, 
and death. They cannot, as a rule, recite the prayers (namds parhna), 
but they perfoim the orthodox obeisances (sijda). At the same tune they 
worahip Chaohak De\i to aveit small-pox, and keep up their friendly intercourso 
witli their old caste brethren in domestic ocouriences , eating, howeVor, sepa- 
lately. 


\ 


The third great Hindu division is represented principally by the Dhfisar 
Baubae (I4,124j, Ummar (7,394_^, and Agarwal (4,8G8) subdivisions 

Besides there are the Ajudhiya Bdsi (1,707), Jaraaniya 
(1,765), Derhummar (1,497), Parwfil (1,818), and other minor subdiiisions 
regarding whom \ery littlo worth recoiding is really kno\\n The Parwuls or 
Parwars are partly of the Hindu and paitly of the Jama leligion The Dhu- 
sars trace their origin to Dehli, and are widely scattered all over these provinces 
They are remaikable for taking to the jirofessiou of arms, and are found m 
almost every occupation, in addition to shopkeeping They derive their name 
from a sacred place named Dhiisi in the Dakhin, which I have not been able to 
identify. The Kasarwnuis are more numerous fuiiher south, and aio divided 
into three great branches, the Kashmiri, Purbiya, and Allahubddi The Uininars, 
too, have three divisions, the Til-Hmmar, Desh-Uniinar, which is usually 
given separately in the census recoids, and the Dusrc Muen has yet to bo 
done before wo can attain to an understanding of the subtle diffoieiicos of 
caste, aud I would strongly lecommend this branch of inquiry as almost 
a virgin field to those who have the leisure and the taste foi its prose- 
cution. 
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Tlio ptiiu'ipal of the romniniii" custos arc sliown in tlio 
follow in£r lnl)l(* — 
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1,248 

l\n|i)nr . 


10,002 

I’lirnli)- , , 

»<• 

4,870 


4l« 

15, ICO 

Mi’-ccHnncoiis 

• • > 

18,920 




Total 


752 608 


rii-marr 


TIu Chanrir*- an- for (ho nui^( juit mimoroiis, ami imlood form (ho bulk of 
(I'c i'lliouriM;: pnpul'ition ami ton per ccnl of tlio cultiratois. 
Ill ilio \ilhi;:o t!u*\ are cillcd gdanJ.dma, and for somo 
|ri\i!o^t>- of (ho ”loiniii';s of (ho hanc'-l field or the sweepmgs of Iho 
lhrodinio-fii)(ir <lo nil (ho work of (ho ranumlur, fetching, carrying, ploughing, 
irriontiiig yKc In (owni (ho^ arc masons, road-pa viors, nud portcis Content 
with (ho iniiiiinum of food and clothing, they can hnrdl}' as n mass be said to 
be romo\<‘d more than one do^roo from ':lir\a(ion, unless whci o demand for 
labour, as for lifiing e.in.d water, or in C.iwnporo itself as porters, puts them in 
coniparntneh e!ls^ circmnstances 

The Ahlrs and G irari^as aro pioneers of ci\ dilation Thoir hamlets aie 
found on the outskirts of ullages wboro the neighbouring 
jungle or raMiios aflbrd lliom grariug for tboir herds The 
ficl that tliej b.nc a largo coinmaml of manure enables them to pay bettor 
rents .ind raise bettor crops than tbcir inolhod of oultnation, wbicliis broad and 
carelo'-s, w’ould lead one to expect The Aliir is the cowherd of hia village. 
Non-ngriculturists pay an Alili eight annas a year for a buffalo and four annas 
for a COW’ to take them out to the /idr to glare. Every d.ay the gtadia 
milks a buffalo lie gets a chapcidi, and one every other day for a covr. 
Bimilnrlv the Qarariya gets two annas a year for each goat in his charge. 


AliJre 
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Cattle and sheep are sent from Ca-vnipore to the ravinea of the Jamna foi 
grazing in the hot and ramj months, on pajment of a small fee to the zamia- 
dar. Here and there AMrs have risen or are rising to the position of pro- 
prietors. In the south of Akbarpnr, along the banks of the Sengnr, thev \yere 
leh vre mar infer, in nndistnrbed possession of that uninritmg tract br the 
immigrating hordes of Thakurs. Gnnerallj speaking, this class of cnlrivator 
is fairlj ^eli otf and removed from ^ant. Ahirs form fourteen per cent of 
the cnldvatiDg commnnitr, and Cararivas five per cent. 

Kurmis axe the backbone of the agricnltnral commnnitr Sound indus- 
Ktinnis trions cni ti va tors, til ej r-ork themselves vith every mem- 

ber of their families in the field from momino' to nin^ht 

c? 0 

They raise crops even in dry tracts e^oal almost to those of irngated land, and 
pay better rents than any class except Kachhis : whibt -where irrigation i= 
plentifil their culdvahon rivals that of the Kdchhi, and thev orovr vc'^etables. 
especially the potato, cane, and the fine-t vrheat. The Kunni thoronghlv on- 
derstands the v.-J 13 of manure and dresses his entire holding at least every 
third year. Kurmis derive their origin almost nnivcrs.ally from Kananj, and 
are chiefiy located in B lhaur, along and to the north of the Isan .and in 
>Shinrt>jpnr to the north of the Kon river : in Bhognipnr along the north, and 
in Ghatampnr in the north-Test and sou:h-B'ist They have been proprietors, 
bat except in iadindaal instances, such as Chiranji L.tl of Shiurdj'pur, Dcbi 
Din of Biihaur, .and Bibdri Lai of Gtiatampar, their charaC-cr mikos them 
better cultivators than proprietors The abovenamed ha%e b\ money-loudiug, 
the manufacture of mdigo, and loyalty to Government in the mutim. raised 
themselves to a very h.gh position among-t proprietors The Kurmi cuUi%a- 
tor is rarelv poor, and gener dly in comfortable circcmstancc-. and forms eight 
percent of the entire Of the date of their ■^ettleinrut in Bill anr 

nlr Buck says that he 1= unable to disco-vcr an\' trace, but he jmts it «ub=of|ncrit 
to the immigrations of the Tuakurs and HaLks. as he s v, th'. tract on tho 
banks of the lean is such poor diy sandy country that it wa-. .dong t]ii=, and 
especially along the north bank, that the Kurmis pushed thur wai. assuming 
the position of proprietors on the poor s'-ndi land, and sappUing the ririicr 
villao'es in the tracts mtb .a large number of cults .itor^ In Gli.*t''nipur 

the ChandLri family of Banpdl bare long l-cld a high porinon foricpccl- 


ability and io-alty. Tae head of the family, Bihari Smgb, ira- mado .a tali-ild ir 
duringt^^ mutiny, and for his good sendee v as given .a ir.Unhk estate m 
parganah Lhiurajpur and invested with po-'crs a- an honorary magi-trate 
Tne other settlements have baca made at various t.mes Their origin i-^ 
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cliiofl}' icfcrroci back to KanniiJ, and tbo sclllors aro said to Lavo found 
tlicii \^a^ (o tins conntiy armies to winch tlioj were attached as 

nuls 'll (ho commi‘:‘:annt arrangements. Tlicir importance now, however, 
i<; clnoni a*- ngrieultunsi'^. JIany Knrmis belong to tlio Jliaraaiya sect, tho 
lonl arronnt ’ of nlnch is as follons . “Some fne hundred years ago, a fakir, 
Slnihh dh-'min. i\lio is also known ns Makhdum J.almn.i Jaliuu-gnsht, attracted 
indniduils of Fcioral ra';(c«, such as naniyas, Ahirs, Kuimfs, <fco., ns his fol- 
IciixcT^ , and ns lliose partook of Ins food, they vero c\pcllod fiom their own 
ras(o and lieeamo knoiMi ns Jhamnnas. Many of their customs aro more 
nearly connected with those of (ho iilusalmuns than uith those of the 
Jlnidu'- Thus, nntil .ihoul seventy icars ago, the} buried thoir dead instead 
of burning them, and to them aro attributed ccitain mosques in the 
di<liii( T!lo^ isill not oat food cooked c\ on by Brahmans, and many entirely 
amongst (hemschos, Jianiig logird onh to nearness of relationship There is 
a shrine dedicated to one of (lieir hot\ men at j\ras\\ fnipnr in parganah 
J ipinn, \i here he is worshipped, more, it is smd, with iMtisalnnin than with 
Jlindu oh«or\anccs Like (lie i\feos of Siknndra, the Jhnmaijas aro very 
reticent ns to (lieu religions obsenancos and tho ongm of then peculiai 
en'-loms, ' 

i.iie Knchhis oi Murios arc (ho mat kot gardening class Found wherever 
n large amount of n\aiIal)lo manure or demand foi vegeta- 
bles attracts (hem, Ihcv tnkc up tho immediate piocincts of 
the Milage, dnidc il into mmnto holdings, to which they add some ontl}iugkand 
foi fodder for their jilough cattle, and nflord a ready lost of (he prosperity of a 
Milage. The} arc iho first to le i\c a Milage when tho wells fall in, advances are 
not fortheoming, or a rack-renting landlord makes tho margin of profit on 
their nevor-ccasiiig industry too nariow to induce (hem (o stay Tho Kachhi 
IS larely rnli, hut his ealuo ns a cullnatoi nlw.ays makes him independent of 
feastm, and lie need no^ol stare o. In the southei n parg.anahs every landlord 
wlio has a masonry eeoll (nos to induce a Kfichhi family to settle, and they now 
form si\ per cent, of tho cultivating clas«; 

Lodliiis nio chiefly found in parganabs Rasulabad and Jiijman. They 
aro good cultieators, not equal to the Kuimi, though a 
little better than tho Ahii and Garariyn They must have 
w.atci, and in canal irrigated tracts thoicforo will always bo able to support 
tlicmsclecs They do not appear as pi opuctors Though a small share w'as 
settled with them as mukaddams in Shiur/ypur, they weio unable to keep it, 

J For (he origin o£ the sect in Etnirn, see Gazetteer, lY , 280, 


niclitir 


Lotlhus 
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Barei 


Kayaths 


Mallahs, or Kewats as they are generally called, are found chiefly in the 
' nllages on the Jumna Their true occupation is that of ^at- 

men, but uiged probably by the pressure of increased 
numbers they cultivate largely where found, not -^ell, it is true, but avith a 
speciaht}'- for growing brmjals ou the sandy banks of the Jumna. 

The Barei or Tamoli (Barei pioporly indicates ihe grower, Tanioh tho 
seller of the pdn leaf) are most numerous in Shiurajpur. 
As IS well known, they are the growers of tho indispensable 
pdn leaf (Piper betel) Some account of the cultivation of this plant has been 
given on a previous page 

The oldest family of Kayaths m the district is that of Toonga in pargannh 
Bhognipur, which dates from tiie appointment of Tanak 
Singh, whose father had been diwAn to Raja Lahna tho 
Meo, as manager of the country won from the Meos by Malik Sddhau, an 
officer of Ala-nd'din Kbilji, five hundred and fifty years ago His descendant 
Kirat Singh, in the reign of Shdhjabdn, was appointed kanungo and chaudhn of 
the parganah with Akorhi as nnnldr Bahlol Khan divided the office of kanungo 
between the three branches of the family, one of which, that of Ldhar Mai, 
ej'ected Giijars from Kdndhi and settled there; the second, originally sottlriig at 
Hhartala, removed subsequently to Sathra ; the third is the great Tconga 
branch, which subsequently di\ided into minor blanches, Arhariamau, Girdhar- 
pur, Shdhpur, and Khalla, and the main branch of which beoamc extinct m 
the mutiny, when its remaining property was confiscated for rebellion.^ 

The Kdyaths of Gohdni in parganah Sikandra date fiom the lime of 

Akbar, who gave them two villages for putting dowm 

Kdyaths of Gohatu t r .. i i ii *1 t'*i r 

robbers who infested the country, as W'cll as tho titles of 

chaudhn and kanungo of Cilaspnr, with the management of fourteen Milages, 

which wore afterwards settled with them as proprietors. They lost tho titlo 

of chaudhri in the time of Almiis Ali Kh.in, and say that they lost tho office of 

kanungo for inability to pass an examination m 184G Tho Kdynths of 

Derapnr were originally kanungos in the rcign of Akbar, and acquired largo 

property, to which they added considerably m tlie time of Almas Ah Khfin. in 

whoso office one of them was diwdn, attho cession many estates wore settled with 

them as proprietors or fanners. The Kiiyath family of Bhadras in pargnhali 

Ghfitampur was once pow'erful, and the office ‘^f kamingo was their prerogative, 

with Bhadras as ndnldr Another family winch claims the title of Eiio kas 

1 nic In-^tory of Sarup Smgh, the most nolonous perEonnpe m the family, is ginn in 11/ 
Gnrettcer under Tcong i 
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Mill a few Mllngc'i left (Bumln, Puin, «Lc); ila origin iSj ho\\over, of recent 
ilntc. 

TIio Mu'TlmAn'' nninbci only 80,215 sonls (42, 560 foinnles), or 7*8 per 
ceni of file cnfiro popnlnlion They are distributed 
nniong'it Sliaikli'i (64,707), Sa 33 nds (5,951), Mughals 
(1.631), Patliiui'i (16,801), and others uncla'iscd TI 1 C 3 foiin but a small propor- 
tion of till' ngricnltnrnl hoih and are the %\oist ciiltnators m the district. 
Villages in \\ bleb Mii'-almAiis aio most nnincrons can easily bo recognized by 
the wrololicd crops and tlio uncliocKcd g^o\^tb of the jungle products, Ldns, 
lliuf, and juvit. There aro, ho^rncr, indiMduals ho are largo landed pro- 
jinelors and \\hosc faniiiics chiefly date from the time avhen Oudh was an 
indopondont kingdom, and it \^as thought wiso to iincst in land in tho British 
proNincos a<i a refuge in time of need. Tho older fimihcs arc, hoiicver, decay- 
ing, n*^ might be e\poetcd whore no check i** placed on population, and apathj'-, 
if not actual hatred, forbids tho aonngor incmbors from joining in tho struggle 
for life into which other cla'-ses now freely plunge Tho Musalmfins arc found 
at the head of cocieli, as well as amongst the lowest dregs of tho population. 
The edno^itcd and well-to-do aro true gentlemen, whiUt the lower classes sui'pass 
111 vilonecs the 'cum of a Leiaiiline oit\ Hindus noacr descend to such a 


depth of ]iln«ical and moral degradation as is to bo found amongst the lowest 
cl iss Mnsalmaiis in C.iwiiporo cilN. Although tho entire district has been sub- 
jected in turn to tho \ ariotis dinastics which ruled at Dchh, there have been 
few cettlcmentH of Minalmans The principal fainilj* is that of B.irah in par- 
gainh Akbarpur, which ascribes its origin to one Kiitb Beg, a soldier of fortune, 
who came here in 1150 iV.D to chastise the JIcos, and rccon cd a grant of 
sixteen Mllaaes in reward for his con ices. JTis descendants attained to con- 
•=iderablo influence in tho last centurj* under tho Ondh goiernor, Almas Ah 
Khun, and their position in the jiarganah, or one may say in tho district, was the 
cause of much of tho injury done to the old proprietors at our first settlements 
after the cession Another faniilj* dating from tho time of Shahdb-ud-dm 
Ghori settled .at Bow .am Bhojpur, where thej’ occupied ten vilkages 

Tho Pathdus of Der.ipur trace their origin to Khudi'idfid Khdn, an officer 
in Akbar’s army, placed thcro to keep order in tho district, and who was given 
a chanuisi or eight} -four villages .and tho title of ohaudhri. Little of the pro- 
perty is left in tho family, W’hich is poor and dec.aying 

Of tho purely urban population tho most notable aro tho descendants 


Oudh minister. 


of Moturaad-daulah, known also as Aga Mir, minister of 
Knsir-ud-diu Haidar, king of Ondh, who losing his post 
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retired in 1830 A.D to Cawnpore with that portion of the interest of the loan 
of one kroreof rupees lent by Grbazi-ud- dm Haidar to the East India Oonlpauy^ 
W'hich had been assigned to him as follows :— > 

Es 

tti •• *»« ,,, m 20,000 

Na-^vab Balin Begam, his wife ... ... 2,000 

Nawab Aliya Begarn, his dangbter ... ... 1^000 

Nawab Amin-ud-dnulah, his eldest son ... , 2,000 

He settled himself finally in Grwaltoli, and on his death in 1833 A.D. the 


pension was allotted as follows ; — 

Es 

Amin nd-danlah, whose sons now live in Lucknow ... ... 6,600 

Kawab Nizdni-nd-daulah 4,500 

Nawdb Bakir Ah Khan . , . , . 4,600 

Nawdb Muhammad Ah Kbdu, known ns the Nnnhc (or little) Nawdb ... 4,500 

Nawdb Dalah Sahib, a aon-in-law ... ... 2,000 


Of the first four, Nizdm-ud-daulah has sunk into groat poverty through 
lavish expenditure. Bdkir Ali died in 1874, leaving two sons, Snyjud Ah KMn 
and Jdfir Ah Khdn. The father was a careful man and loft his sons well off, 
hut they have commenced the life of spendthrifts. The Nanho Nawdb bccamo 
notorious in the mutiny when the Muhammadan section of the rebels w’lsliod 
to make him king in opposition to tlie Kdna. His house was looted and himself 
made a prisoner for some days by the Hana, but ho ivoiild appo.ar (under 
compulsion, his friends s.a}) to have taken an active part in the siege of tlio 
entrenchments, commanding a battery and firing wuth his o\vn hands the shot 
that lit the thatched roof of the centre barrack Though cleared by a court of 
enquiry, he loft for Mekka in 1861, where ho died, and his house has since boon 
bought by Gur Parslidd 

The desccnd.ants of the notorious Diwdn Nasir Ah also reside in Cawmporc, 
, . . w’horo he built a very fine lioiisc with halls, fountains, lic , 

Dcscenaantsol Nfiwr * , 

All now falling into decay, through their spondtbrilt habits .and 

disgraceful neglect, the fine estate which they acquired at so nominal a price 
is passing away to iheir creditors. 

The native Christian population gnen m tlic census returns includes the 
children m the orphauage at Guteha, near Cawnpore, 


Native Christians 


belonging to the Society for the Propagation of llio Gosped 


in Foreign Parts. The Society has a church and four schools in Cawnpore, 
and mamtains two missionaiies, priests of the Church of England, and 
twenty-eight teachers. Among its disciples it numbers 149 adults and 38 


children. 
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There is a considerab’e European and Eurasian population in Cawnpoie. 

^ , . The former comprises the official staff, piofessional men, 

.Others than Asiatics. , ’ ^ ' 

merchants, bankeis, mill managers, &c The latter, 

clerks in the Government and other offices, and numbers whose employment is 
unascortaiuable, and whoso very evistence is unknown to others than the minis- 
ter of religion and the doctor . They chiefly piofess other tenets than those of 
the Church of England. With one exception, neither class owns landed pro- 
perty in the district, though in pre-mutiny days large estates were held by 
Messrs. Maxwell, Ymcent, and others, mdigo-planteis in the palmy days of 
that occupation. 


Religion. 


It is said there are one hundred membeis of the WahAbi sect of Musalmdns 
in Cawnpoie, but whether amongst them are included the 
S3’’mpathiS6i s vith the sect, oi those only who practise 
the precepts of the founder, I ha\o no means of ascertaining There are no 
other conspicuous sects of Muhammadans in the district which fiiiily represent 
the ordinary proportion between the great Shiah and Sunni divisions common to 
all Upper India. There are some forty followers of tlie Br.ihmo-Samdj, ne.uly 
all of whom are natives of Bengal The sj^stem does not seem to commend 
itself to the natives of those provinces. 

As elsewhere, Vishnu and Sbiva are under various names and incarnations 
The onltsofBraii- fhe gods chiefly worshipped by Hindus It is usual to 
assert that the third member of the Hindu trinity, Brahma, 
has no votaries, and if this moans that no temples or adorers are now 
dedicated solely to his worship, the statement is true But that his worship 
is not extinct this district affords a pi oof The god is said to have cele- 
brated his completion of creation by a boise-sacnfice at the Brahm^vartta 
ghdt of Bitliur A nail of his shoe is still embedded m one of the steps of the 
landing-place, and is still the object of devout homage, while as winter returns 
the sacred place becomes the scene of a fair where woiship and wares, bathing 
and barteiing, are strangely mixed ^ 

Some of the principal Vaishiiava sects, as, for instance, the followers of 
Kamanand and Kabii, have been already described ^ The 
subject will be continued here with some account of the 
Dddu Panthis , but it should be borne m mind that the tenets of such sects are 
‘^caviare to the general,” and that the ordinary Hindu, as becomes a person 

1 Wileon’s Religious Sects of the Hindus, edited by Rost, Vol 1, p 18 The fair is 
held on the full moon of Aghnn (November, December) “ See Gazetteer, IV , 290, 5G2 


Vishnu 
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who can neither read nor write, is content witli a more superstitious and les; 
philosophical form of faith. 


The D^du Panthis aie the followers of Dadu, a saint who flourished 

DSduPanthis &^out the beginning of the seventeenth century. Ho is 
said to have been the sixth m descent from Ramdnand, 
and fifth from Kabir. A cotton-cleaner (dhuniya) by hereditary calling, he 
was born at Ahmadabad m Gujarat, and for some time practised the trade 
of his fatbe”s But a voice fiom heaven admonished him to adopt a religious 
life, and turning hermit, he letired to the hills of Ajmer, where he disappeared, 
or, according to his followers, was absorbed into the deity Dadu Pautlus 
are most numerous in R^jputana They maintain a friendly intercourse with 
the followers of Kabir ; and indeed many of the Kabir writings have been 
inserted in the Bhdsha scriptures, which contain the teachings of their sect. 
Their liturgy is extremely simple, being confined to a lepetition of the name 
of Rdma, an incarnation ot Vishnu ^ The Dadu Panthis are severely icono- 
clastic, and reject not only images, but erdn^tomples They have no peculiar 
frontal mark, but carry a rosary, and^'hen they wear any head-dress at all, 
are distinguished by a kind of skull-cap, which each man manufactures for 
himself Their dead are burnt at dawn, but some ascetic members of the 
fraternity direct that their bodies shall be exposed in a uildorncss, to ho 
devoured by birds and beasts of prey. The latter proceeding is somewhat 
analogous to the Parsi practice, and is defended by the argument that the flic 
of a pile is apt to destroy inseot life, a proposition which in the case of tho 
dirtier brothers has undoubtedly a good deal of truth. Like some other Hindu 
seats, the Dadu Panthis are divided into three principal classes — tho ascetic 
(oirailta), military fadyo), and cmlian ftastard/nfri). Tho first class go bare- 
headed, limiting their clothing to ono garment, and their furnituro to one w'atcr- 
pot , tho second make good soldiers, and are largely cmjilovcd in that capacity 
by tho princes of Riyputana , and tho third adopt tho \ocations and habits of 

ordinary life. 


Tho Bdbah'ilis resemble Dadu Panthis m being followers of a southern 
, rru„ saint, and in maintaining '=omc oiituaid sliou of Vaish- 
Bab&liiUs nava ceremonial They piofccs \cnoiation for Rama, and 

streak their foreheads with tho white earth known a-, gofA^'kandana, I5nt ihoy 
are in loality worshippers of one God. the Omnipotent Being of all udi- 
gions ; and in their faith tho Vedanta school of Hindu philo-,opln blends its 
1 Tais process is called jap Sco Wilsoa'a Uctigiou:. Sects (p 104), o ^ orl upon 
winch these sketches tire mainij ba'cd 
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<lD(innf'c .Mill llio ImiPi'OJiflfiUnl Icnching,-. of (he Muslim SuHs. Tlicir 
plupliPt IV'il'Mnl. n nu’inluM of tlieKsInlriyn or niilifnry caslo, m ns born iii Mi'ilua 
ilunug the nugn of Jnliiingir(]r.05-]rj27) One d-ny n holy mnn nninccl Cliolniia 
r’lmr' lo In*, door, .nml licggiiig for alms, reroned from Biibfilal somo 
raw nco. and mochI whorowitli lo cool: i(. Confining {lie firo betneon bis feofc 
ns nilbin n gralo. and hupporling Ibo cookiiig-pnn on liis insteps, Oliotnna 
procci drd lo 1 oil llio gram. ]Iis liosl obsened nitb nstonisbinoiiL Ibal bis 
fi'ct nolo nn'^corobod In tbo fire, nnd jirostralcd Inmsclf nitb rovoicncc before 
>*0 nnr.iclo-working a nnn. Cliolan.i non gn\c Ddbfdal a grain of tbo boiled nee, 
nnd iinincdnloK after oaling it tbc latter found tbe Ecbcino of the nnnerso 
unfolded before bis darrlod mind, Tims ni'^pircd, JJ.'ib.'ilal obtained tlio poner of 
norl.mg mirnelosniid boc.mie tbc fotimkr of a seel. Sot lb ng aflcr come nauder- 
mgs near .Sirbmd. be made in 1 fiJtnbe acqu.iinlanco of prince Dara Sbikob, 
(blest con of Sb'diinb'm (lf>27-lfi.')S) , and n I’cr-'i in uork called tbc Nadir-un- 
nikfit rojmrlc Uioir dialogue^ on the dnliec of nceelic life 

^Vlnlo ngrccmg nilb tbe IMbAbdi- in llieir Uint.imn leanings, the Sddlis 
difier from tin! foef b\ reiioimcing e\cn tbo Fcmblanco 

P Still® * ~ 

of bom ige lo Vislimi, nor^-liip one immortal Crea- 

tor, and bnl for the fnrl (bat (hc\ ackium lodge tlu> IraiiRicnt cMPicnco of in- 
ferior diituc.and hope b\ (heir dinotioii'. to oblnm liberation from bfoon c.artli, 
cmilJ Inrdh be considered llimlfis at nil I'rom tlie title tlic} bo'toir on (ho 
deitM '■ni'mJ j) or (be true name, the} arc sometime'' called Sntnfmiis, Imt tins 
ic abo tbe name of a n,]>. irate tliough kindred cccl To tbcir own ajipcllation 
S idb, wliieli me me jmro m ibiritan, tlic\ deem llicin‘'el\cs entitled by tbo 
ciipener puritv of tlieir ob'^en inco*’ Tiio creed was origmaled in 1G58 by one 
T’irbb m. an mlnbit ml of Jlriibasir near Isfirnaul ]Ic professed to derive Ins 
knowlcdgo from tbo *S(i( (rf/rn. i r , tbc true mctnictor, otJiorw iso referred to 
nc the Miih! la huhn, or jicrcomfied woid of God The mpinctions of Ins 
Ptipcrbuman tcicbcr, wliicb wore communicated in dcfaclicd Hindi stanzas 
Idee ilioso of Knbir, lin\o in a primer (Adi Upadesh) of the sect been codified 
into twelve coniinandmcnts, and a fow’ extracts will suffice to sliow that the 
compiler of tins tract, if not Biibbdn liimself, was probably acquainted with 
tbc Jewish and Cbrislian Dec.alogiio 

'• 1 AcknowlcdKC but one QoJ wlio cm make nnd destroy thee , to uhom there is none 
superior, nnd to vliom nlouc fhcroforc irorshi]) is duo, not lo enrth, nor stone, nor melnl, nor 
•uood, nor trees, nor nn} crcnlcd thing. 8 Dow not down thy head in the presence of idols 
" 3. Slcnl not cither ivcnllli or Innd, or beasts, or pasture 6 Never covet anything 
" 9. Take no life awnj , nor give damnatory evidence 
“ 10 Let n man wed one wife, and a ivoinnu one hushaud ” 

10 
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The Sadhs belong mostly to the lowci classes; and are to be found 
thioughout the North-West Provinces. They have no temples, bat assembling 
together at stated periods in a house set apart for the purpose spend the day, 
men and women together, m general conversation. A common supper in the 
evening is followed b_y recitations from the psalms of Birbhdn, Kabir, Dadu, 
or similar teachers 

The occupations of the non-agricultural classes are shown as follows in tho 
Occupations of non-agn- census returns of 1872 The whole population was 
cuUural classes. divided into six classes, the fourth of which related to 

the agncultnral class. The first, or professional class, embraces all Govern- 
ment servants and persons following the learned professions, literatnro, tho arts 
and Sciences, and numbered 1,864 male adults (above fifteen yeais of age), 
amongst whom are included 92 pnrohits or family pnosts, 143 paudits, and 558 
musicians, &c. The second class numbers 50,510 membois, and comprised all 
males engaged in domestic seivico, such as washeimen (3,928), personal servants 
(38,153), watci -earners (361), barbers (7,325), sweopeis (356), and innkeepers 
(353). Tho third class represents commerce, and numbered It, 537 males, 
amongst whom are all peisons who buy or sell, keep oi lend money and goods 
of various kinds, as shopkeepers (1,008), money-lenders (412), bankers (05), and 
brokers (521) ; and all persons engaged m tho conveyance of men and animals 
or goods, as pack carriers (45), okka and cart drivers (2,421^ Ac. Tho fifth 
class, containing 63,128 members, includes all persons engaged m tho industrial 
arts and mechanics, such as painteis (303), saddlers (128), stool-makers (170), 
masons (212), and carpontois (3,136) , those engaged m tho manufucturo 
of textile fabrics, weavers (10,476), tailors (3,507 ), and rotton cleaners (563), and 
those engaged in preparing articles of food and drink, as grain-parohcrs (2,280), 
and confectioners (1,090), as well as dealers m animal, \cgctablo, or mmotal sub- 
stances, as tanners (1,055), oil-sclIers (2,556), oil-mnkers (1,254) The sixth 
class contains 83,591 mcmbeis, including labourers (73,821), beggars (6,308), 
and 3,295 persons supported by tho community and of no specified occupation 
hlr Wright considers the details of tho consns returns of 1872 to be erroneous 
in the classification adopted, but I think they may be accepted as a whole ns 
tlio best estimate wo possess of the relative importance .ind numbers of tho two 
great classes of agriculturists and non-agnciiltunsts. 

The following statement gives tho number of enclosures and houses built 
with skilled and unskilled labour from the census of 
1872 — 


Habitationii 
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Hiudus 

Mnsalmdus. 

Chnstjons 

Total. 

Number of cnclosui cs ... 


1 

168, 63S 

13,848 

34 

182,920 

Number of houses built with 
labour ... 

skilled 

60,789 

6,925 

45 

66,759 

Number of houses built ^Nith unskilled 
l&bour II 

188,112 

27,317 

44 

215,473 

Total Dumbei of houses 

• «* 

238,901 

33,242 

89 

272,232 


The porcentago of inhabitants of the houses of the better sort on the total 
population IS 21 9 The average number of enclosuies per square mile is 78, 
and of persons peronclosuio is 6, whilst the average number of bouses per 
square mile is 116, and of persons per bouse is 4*2. The bouses of the lower 
classes are gencially built of clay, laid on when moist in row after row. 
It IS then allowed to dry and is roofed in with grass or earth. The gandar 
and tini grasses which are found in jbils are geneially used, ns the Idns lots 
quickly when exposed to moisture. When an earthen i oof is made the rafters 
are usually of nim, as bambus are expensive, and over them are placed bundles of 
stalks of the arhar or of the oastor-bean plant, on which the earth is placed and 
beaten down with wooden mallets. Tiled roofs are uncommon in the villages, 
though common in towns and in Cawnpore city itself, thatched roofs have now 
been prohibited, and ‘ the oldest inhabitant’ is fond of i elating how such and 
such a Collector Sahib converted thatched into tiled roofs, ending with a descrip- 
tion of the latter giving way to “ pukka ” loofs under the vigorous administra- 
tion of Mr. W Halsey. The better classes in the villages build their houses of 
sun-dried bricks, roofed with a terrace of clay, and sometimes containing an 
upper loom. Brick houses occur chiefly in towns, aud are generally constructed 
of kiln-made bricks set in clay, with an outward coat of mortar made up of 
lime and pounded brick plaster as a protection from the weather. Honses of 
two or three stones built in this way are not uncommon. Houses inhabited by 
natives are usually biult round an inner court, on to which tho doors aud 
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■tvandovrs, where there are any^ generally open. In large houses windows aio 
often found in the upper stories which open outwards, as at such a height from 
the ground the rooms are not overlooked from elsewhere. 

Tliere are three well known temples or mandirs in this distnct, one at 
Temples Bampfira Mahardj m the Easiilabad parganah, dedicated to 

Mahadeo and the ntes of Shiva On the 14th day of the 
dark half of the month of Phagun, corresponding to the month of February and' 
called Shiurdtri, a religious gathering or meld lasting fifteen days takes place at 
this temple, wheie some traffic is done by pedlars and shopkeepers from the 
country round The temple is of great age and is reckoned among the pard- 
chini or most ancient buildings The image in the temple is behevod by the 
Hindus to have been placed there by Bandsur, a Eakshasa, who flounshcd m 
the Ueta yxig or third cycle of their mythology. Another temple, Khereshnr, 
in Chhatarpur, a village half a mile from the Ganges and 1^- mile from the town 
of Shiurdjpur, is also dedicated to Mahddeo, and a religions gatliering in con- 
nection with the Shiurdtri festival takes place there also in Phugiin. Tins temple 
is also styled pardc/nni The country people behove that although the temple 
bo swept out at night and the door looked, when it is opened in the morning 
rice or flowers are found to have been placed before the image in a miraculous 
manner. A third temple, also styled pardchini, exists in the Milage of 
Higohijin parganah Bhognipur, on the banks of the river Sengnr, called Duibitsha 
Rikh, from a fakir who flourished in the chodpar yvg. A tradition connects the 
fakir with Sri Krishna, whoso death is behoved to have been the result ot a curse 
bestowed on him by the fakir. A fair is hold at tins tcmplo on tlic full moon of 
tho month of Kartik, corresponding to Novomhci. A vory old toinplo may also 
bo seen at Bhadwara in parganah Ghdtampnr. In tho samo parganah and closo 
to tho principal town is tho handsome math built by tho Goshfim Biilbhadrgir. 
At a distance its pinnacles appearing above tho surrounding trees call up some 
romembranco of a cathedral spire, and form a pictnrcsquo feature in tho land- 
scape. The income of tlic village of Narayanpur, held rovonuo-freo for that 
purpose, IS devoted to its lepair. 

At Ma’-anpur thcio is a ‘dargah’ within which is the tomb of I'lo saint 
Badr-iid-din Shah Madfir, and a mosque built by the Emperor Alamgir, The saint 
replied from bis tomb to tlie cmpcroi’s greeting, and rejected his ofler of a 
marble tomb as ho stated liira^clf to bo alive. Tlio tradition that tho saint is 
alive m his tomb is probably much older than Alamgir’s time.' In Gajnor 
there is a mosquo built m memory of the great Sayyid Salar Masfaul Ghfizi, 

1 Sco further Bcamcs’ I , 247/. 
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regnrcliug whom so little is known by hia worshippers that they say' he lived 
but three hundred years ago, that he was an ascetic at whose arrival in Gajner 
/ a V ithered pipal tree burst out into loaf, ^ and that his disciples buried his body 
at this place and erected the mosque. A fair is held here on the first Saturday 
in Jeth, at which cattle are collected in large quantities for sale At JMdwar, 
where the Kfilpi road crosses the Sengur, is a somewhat famous ‘ darg&K for 
the support of which the estate was formerly held revenue-free. It has now 
been assessed to revenue, and the building is kept in repair only by the ofier- 
ings of the faithful. 

Questions and disputes of a domestic nature or affecting the social 
^ ^ arrangements of classes and castes, disputes regarding 

petty debts or the occupancy of lands for tillage, are 
adjudicated on by panchdyats. A mulclvia or chandhri, as a representative 
man, is generally appointed by the chief persons of each trade, class, or caste 
residing in a town or cluster of villages. These men assemble a panchdyat of 
the brotherhood when any such question comes before them for decision An 
authority to inflict fines by compelling a delinquent to spend a sum of money 
on feeding bis brotherhood is conceded to them They decide with the help of a 
panebayat when a man should be put out of caste, and the terms of his 
re-admission. Among the lower classes these mnkhias or chaudhris have great 
aiithonty. In India the social life of individuals is very interdependent The 
conditions of society at some time or another frequently bring the domestic 
concerns of every man into unavoidable contrast with those of his neighbour. 
The exclusiveness and privacy of individual life as it exists in Europe is not 
known among the Hindus, and it follows that the lower a man of respectability 
is in the social scale, the less is he able to set the good opinion of his neigh- 
bours at defiance, and the more amenable he becomes to the authority of the 
panchdyat. The better class of people being independent in their means are 
- beyond the reach of this influence, and are able to indulge in the luxury of 
litigation for the settlement of their disputes. Every trade has also its chau- 
dhn, who takes a small fee on aU business or bargains contracted with his 
assistance. His position is voluntarily conceded, and as the use of the office, 
under existmg circumstances, is often merely nominal, it may be regarded as 
the relic of a state of society similar to that of the middle ages m Europe, when 
the members of each trade found their best protection in uniting into one body 
under the management of a guild with recognized office-bearers to support their 
interests against attacks from all quarters' 

Por an account of Sayyid 8aldr see Gazetteer, U., 77. 
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'The follow iug statement gives the educational statistics of the district 
Edncation. earliest records avadahle : — 



The tahsih and halkdbandi schools •wore opened m 1855, and tho fomalo 
schools in 1866. Education in the district of Cawnporc is under tho supervision 
of tho inspector of the seconder Agra circle, in concert with tho local committee. 
Tho superior aila school also boars the name of Amr Nath's school, in ffiomorj' of 
an endowment by the late deputy collector of that namo, the proceeds of \ihich 
contributed largely to the erection of tho school-house nine years since. Tho 
school became a zila school in 1867 in development of tho Anglo-vernacular 
school kept up for many years by Babu Nemai Cbaran with the aid of tho Gov- 
ernment. There is a small fund for scholarships attached to this school based 
on a subscription raised in raemorj- of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit in 1870 Tho 
chief aided English school in the town is the Christ Church School of the S P. G. 
Society uhich w.as established m 1860. This also educates up to tho matricula- 
tion standard of the university, and has branches in Goncralganj and Bogain- 
ganj. The s.amo Society had an orphanage school for hoys and girls at Asrapar 
in the vicinity of the old civil station of Nawdbganj, but tho hois have recently 
been removed to Roorkce. There arc district Anglo-i crnacular schools at Bil- 
haur, Dcrapur, Rasulabad, Akbarpur, and Gh.Uampur. The language of 
instruction in the tahsih and halkubaudi schoola is Iliudi and Urdu, The school 
entered for 1850-51 w.as one established twenty years before b} the Calcutta Com- 
mittee of Public Instructiou, and seems to haie been closed bv the time of tho 
mutiny. Femtdc education has takc.i no hold in the district. The greatest piidi 
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prisoners under trial were confined with those sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
Some of the criminal pnsoneis were in the same wards with the civil prisoners, 
and some of the female prisoners wore irons. Regular clothing was not served 
out, or if it was, it did not reach the prisoners. Indiscriminate intercourse 
with relations and friends was permitted, and for thieves and vagabonds the 
jail had no terror.” 

In 1844 a superintendent of jails was appointed, W'ho classified the 
prisoners according to the gravity of their sentences ; arranged for distribution ot 
labour ; improved the sanitary conditions of thejails themsehes , and substituted 
the following fixed dietary in place of the money allowance formerly given : — 

Jail dietary} 





Daina DibTAur 



Denomination and class 
of prisoners 

Atta. 

1 

DA! 

Salt. 

Pepper 

Wood 

Tobacco. 


Chht. 

Chht 

MA 

Cbht. 

Chht i 

Cliht 

Strong and able-bodied i 

12 

2 

10 

iper week 

14 

'i per week. 

men on bard labour 

Alalc priBoncrs •i\itliout 

10 

2 

10 

1 do 

14 

4 do. 

lalKinr and females 
with laboor. 

PnsonciB under trial ... 

10 


10 


14 

• ,» 


The following statement wnll show the expondiuire in tho jail dunug Iho 


year 1846 : — 
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Wore recent slatistics of the jail aie as follows . the average number of 
prisoners m the jail in 1850 was 625, m 1860 was 573, and m 1870 was 378 ; 
Alio ratio pel cent of this average number to the population as shown in the 
census of 1865 (1,188,862) was in 1850, *052 , in 1860, 006 , in 1870, *032 The 
number of pnsouors admitted in 1860 was 1,737, and in 1876 was 1,580, of whom 
124 were females The number of prisoners discharged in 1876 was 1,241 In 
1876 there were 331 admissions into hospital, giving a daily average of sick of 
10*84. Five prisoners died, or 1 26 of the average strength • The cost per head 
of average strength, excluding civil prisoners, per annum m 1876 was for rations 
Es 11-4-3^, clothing, Es 2-13-74, fixed establishment, Rs. 11-9-4^, contm- 
goncics and hospital charges, Es 4-2-5, police guards, Es l-5-6| — or a 
total of Rs. 31-3-3 The credits resulting from the employment of convicts 
during the j’oar amounted to Rs 7,535, and the charges to Rs 6,148, giving an 
aier.agc cash profit per head of cffectues of about five rupees. In 1876 the 
]\Iuhanimadan prisoners numbered 207, and the Hindu 1,353 , there were 28 
prisoners under 16 years of ago, 1,304 between 16 and 40, 215 between 40 
and 60, and 20 above 60 The occupations of the majority of the male prisoners 
were — agriculturists, 484 , non-agnculturisfs, 592, persons of independent pro- 
port}*, 62; domestic servants, 168 , Government servants, 54 ; and of nooccu- 
pation, 83 

The history of the organization of the police for the period previous to the 
^ ^ mutiny has been given at some length by Mr. Montgomery 

111 his Memoir, from which the following account has been 
compiled. Under the government of the Oudh Nawab the amil had the same 
duties to perform as the Magistrate and Collector of the Bi itish administration, 
and the police were entrusted to the landholders and farmers of the revenue, 
aided by the hereditar}* village watchmen There was neither code nor written 
instructions to guide them, and each one did that which was good in his own 
bight, so far as ho had the power to act At the same time, as the landholder 
had to depend upon the cultivators for assistance in carrying out his orders, 
there was a certain i estraint upon him, and he could seldom persistently act 
contrary to their interests or wishes Petty cnmmal cases were decided by the 
landholders, and more senous offences were disposed of by the amil In mat- 
ters of usage relating to caste or religion the panchdyat decided unthout refer- 
ence to the oflScials of Government Civil causes were, as a rule, disposed of by 
arbitration. “ As to the working of the system,” writes Mr Montgomery, “much 
depended upon the strength and vigour of the Government of the day , when the 
Government was -weak and corrupt, the same showed itself in eveiy gradation 

H 
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of its officers, and perhaps, as has been observed, a panohdjat was the best safe- 
guard against tlio corruption of the rulers.” 'y 

In February, 1802, Mr Welland was appointed Collector of Oauupore, ana' 

in addition Judge and Magistrate His instructions uere 
Pre-mutiET penocl i tt . i i n i i i 

simple enough. He was to decide alloivil cases according to 

his own judgment, merely keeping a diary of them in the Persian language As 
a Magistrate he had the same powers as the Jlagistrates in the Loner Piovinces, 
but uas allowed to de\iate in any point when from local circumstances the 
manners, habits, and prejudices of the people required it The old system of police 
W’as retained, and the talnildars neio entrusted with the duties of police officers 
within their several jurisdictions, and ncro allowed one and a half per cent on* 
the collections to suppoi t an efficient establishment Under them the landholders 
and farmers were responsible for the police in their respecti\c estates, and in 
each village the watchman or chaukiddr uas retained. The tahsfld.ns and land- 
holders were jointly responsible foi all robberies, cveept those on the public roads, 
when proof was required that tbej' had prcMOus knowledge of the intent, and that 
they did not take proper measures for its pievcntion These airangomonts con- 
tinued until lSOG-07, wheh a system of thanas oi police-stations was established, 
each of which had jurisdiction over a compact block ofeountry about twenty miles 
square and was manned by a body of jiolico propoitionato to its o\lont and 
population Throughout tlio eailj years of oui rule there was little security 
Tor life or property. In 1806 the Colloctoi considered it nnsafe to travel about 
his dishict without an escort of horsemen Mr T 0. Robertson* was appointed 
Judge and Magistiato in 1817, .and tool: in hand the reform of the police lie 
paid special attention to the protection of tiavcllcrs and the suppression of Uuifji, 
and established jnar/ir?n5 01 w.itch-posfs at mtoivals of two to four imles along 
the principal roads, most of winch exist to tbo present d.ij These stations 
were held by three men, and in i.aM ly ground b\ four men, one of whom was 
alwajs deputed to some adjacent eminence fiom which the entire road could bo 
seen Duiing Mr Robeitson s administration tlioio was much improvement in 
the police arrangements, Imt subsequently the force so deteriorated tliat itbccaino 
more an engine of oppicssion than of protection 

Mr. C.ddocolt was appointed Magistiato in 1833, and at once sot Iiiiiisclf 
to bring tiio district into order. lie thus describes the 
Mr Caldecott. district on rccening over charge “That ho 


found an ignorant and inc.ip.ablo cst.alihshmcnt, an inefficient and cornipt 
police, unacquainted -wnth or disregarding the most common rules prescribed 
1 The late Licctfrumt-Govcrnor ot these iiroviDcci 
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for llieU' guulnncD a conimuiutj in wlncb Louest men Were at a discount) 
•Viid rascality, fi and, and insuboidination ^^Glo tbe only means of protection, 
b\tonsno combinations amongst indiVKlnals ^bo liad profited by the old system, 
and finally a want of co-opcialion on tlio part of tbe subordinate officeis, both 
covenanted and uncoi enanted ” Still bo was ablo to leave bis mark on the 
district, and on bis lca\ ing on fuilongb tbice yeais aftei wards, bis departure 
was follow’cd by the rcgiets of all Mi Oaldecolt returned to the district in 
1842, and tbe cbaiacloi of bis adimnistiation is thus described by Mr. 
Montgonier}' . — Ilis first object was really to place Ininself at the head of his 
establishment, and obtain the hearty co-opciatioii of all biauches, both European 
undnatne In a sinnlai maunei he established a fiiondly but independent foot- 
ing with all the other depaitmonts of tbe distnet, both civil and military He 
examined closclj' into tbe working of tbosuddei and molussil police, established 
a more speedy comimimcation with the th.inas, and adhered iniariably to fixed^ 
rules of conduct, by cnfoiciiig the regulations both in spurt and letter He 
demonstiated Ins powoi to piotect the wcll-di&posed, and to pnuish all villainy 
or coniiivaiico at it Ho made it a point ncvei to dismiss any native officers 
without good and sufficient cause, and baring done so, never to re-appoint them. 
Not to accept tiio sorr iccs of officeis dismissed from otbei zilas for misconduct, 
Ho avoided piofcssioiial thanadars and disconutenaucod regular spies as far 
as possible In filling up vacancies bo pioferred respectability to talent In 
the pieparati'jii of bis cases he was most minute and careful, so as to prevent 
a criminal fiom escaping b} any legal flaw Such a system earned out with 
the good judgment he possessed could not bo otherwise than successful ” 

In 1824 the chankidiirs 01 rillngo w'nfchmen had been reorganised and 
01(1 clmukid&rl paid from a fund to which each ciiltivatoi contributed. This 
syilcni nbolislied sjstoiu gave rise to many abuses and constant quarrels 

betrveen ibenllagers and then so-called gnaidians Many paid black-mail 
to some notoriously bad character or bis nominee, and during the period 
between tbe depaiture of Mi Eobertsou and the arrival of Mr Caldecott 
the bad characters attained to such influence as to be able to extend their 
opeiatious fiom petty thieving to dakaiti One Ndzir Irshdd All bad at 
this time great influence in the Magistrate’s office, and his name is con- 
nected with much of the villainy of the period The few offenders that were 
captured were released through his agency, and generally avenged themselves 
by another dakaiti upon the people who had given evidence against them. 
Mr. Caldecott states that “the wide construction given by Mr. Commissioner 
Barlow to Regulation I of 1821 raised up many claimants to shares of estates. 
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Every village was tom by internal dissensions , these disputes v onid in otliei' 
districts have been decided by the courts as an affray, but here a more sure plan 
was for the aggrieved party to engage a gang of dakaits to mnrder his enemy n 
and plunder his house. Merchants were afraid to press for their money under 
the fear of being threatened with a similar calamity. Travellers were plundered. 
Neither Government stores nor the Government dak escaped. Nazir Irsbad Ali 
was eventually removed, but then the influence of Munsbi Mehndi and the 
Pandit supphed his place. These were succeeded by Tafuzal Husain’s party, 
but the constant change of European officers, from death, illness, and the wants 
of the public service, rendered acquaintance with the under- working of the 
system impossible. The evils with each change grew worse and acquired fresh 
strength, so that all order was completely at an end, and the reign of terror 
and corruption fairly established ” The chaukidan system was gradually 
abolished, and instead thereof a ullage watch was organised. 

A general place of rendezvous was fixed upon in each Milage, where a 
Yiak.la.r6, or drum was kepi, and whither all, on an alarm being given, wore to 
assemble Four of the able-bodied men were appointed to go the rounds in turn 
every night, and the arrangement of the details w’as left entirely in the hands of 
the landholders themselves, the police not being permitted to interfere without 
special orders The plan succeeded and continued the basis of the local v illago 
police, until it became no longer necessary, and gradually fell into disuse about 
the year 1843 Gangs of dakaits were hunted down, their leaders were 
captured, and the members dispersed, not without many bloody conflicts Mr. 
Caldecott was succeeded by Mr ’Wilson, who ably followed up his jilans, ‘ and 
his successor continued on the same system, altering only when in the course 
of time circumstances required it In 1845 the police system was again 
revnsed by Mr Brown The thiinadur and tahsild.ir wore phend in the same 
localitv, and the police jurisdiction was arranged with reference to the rovonno 
junsdielion The number of thfims was reduced from nineteen to twelve, and 
from tlic savings effected the pay of the chu f officer of each station was 
raised, as a rule, from Es 25 to Rs GO a month Useless outposts woro 
abolished, and the tahsildar was made more dirocflj responsible for tbo effi- 
ciency of the police within his jurisdiction. These measures met with groat 
success and remained in force until the ri.ulinj. 

On the ro-establishment of order, the police force in tlic-c provinces 
was organised into a constabulary undfr tbo provisions of 
ri.'3t-muthy period y 18C1. Jlitberlo- tbo police consistc 1 of several 

^ Not Sir J C W'llson rcttlcl in Nct /cilanl 

= Prom • cotc liv Major Ol'iTact, D s'not NupmDtond.fit \>l I’olri, Ca-r[>ore 
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bodies of men, raised under various ciicumstanoes and subject to diflFerent 
rules, such as tho military police, the civil tbfina police, and the cantonment 
''polioe, tho last of whom wore subordinate m every respect to the military 
aiitboritios. Under this imperfect system efficiency could not be obtained. 
Some branches of tho service wore, from tho circumscribed nature of their 
duties, unable to develop detective ability , others suffered in discipline from 
their superiors being unable to affoid time to study tho subject, and there -vvas 
throughout no efficient financial control Such being the case, it was resolved 
that there should bo in future but one body of police under tho Government of 
the North-West, to consist of an organised constabulary, and of cei tain irre- 
gular police acting in unison vith it This reform was carried into effect m 
tho year 1861. Since that time the constitution of tho force has undergone 
some alterations ; but as those involve no change in tho principles aboAm 
laid down, it is desirable to pass on to the present time The following 
t.ablo will show tho strength of tho constabulary, and of its mam sup- 
plement, tho municipal or tow a police as they now exist in the Cawnpore 
district ; — 



Sub-Inspectors 

Head constables 

Foot police 

Total 

Armed police ... 

O 

20 

1 

in 

133 

Cinl ditto .. 

IG 

07 

306 

389 

Municipal ditto 

1 

24 

126 

161 

Total 

19 

111 

643 

673 


Besides these, five inspectors and twenty-six mounted police are attached to 
the district. Tho jiroportion of polioe to area is one to 2,222 acres, and to popu- 
lation is one to 1,716 persons It is unnecessary to give details regarding other 
bodies less regular in their organisation Chief among these are the village 
chaukidars or watchmen Tho men are nominated, subject to the approval of the 
police authorities, by the landholders; but they are subordinate to the officer 
of the nearest police-station, to whom they report themselves at stated times. 
Chaukidars for the protection of roads and canals form tho other classes of 


local watchmen. 
In January, 

The new system 


1877, the province of Oudh wasjomed with the North-West, 
and the police of the two provinces amalgamated. Since' 
that time the strength of the officers in the higher grades 
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has hocn settled as follows an inspect-orgoncral, with tno 
four district suponntcridonfs. and elc\cn aS'istanfc district sup rmtcnddh,^'\'j 
In oach district the superinton lent h supported by a limited number of 
in'peators (Cirnpoan or na'ive). an 1 bdon those are snb-in'ipoctois,head- 
con=:mbfe=, an i const lidcs Tiic=:e arc acjiin suhcluidol as rcgirds salary, to 
alniit of a constant 'stream of promotion lieing kjpt np It is now ad\ is- 
ablo to cay a feu uords regarding the genaral pniKi(dcs kept in view in 
v,orking the police ci-tcm In dei cooping the ncu s\stcm it has been 
recognise I as of import nice, first, that for tlio sake of discipline and uni- 
formity of orginisation the dcpartin'^ntal independence of tho polieo must 
be to come extent rccogniccd , seconlly, that this principle must not bo carried 
CO far as to undermine the authority of the M.igistnto, since that ofiiccr is tlio 
adminictrativc head of tho district and primarily lesponsiblc for its ucIfaro,and 
thirdly, that in an Indian police syste n it is, abo\o all, necessary to do away 
with opportunities for oppros-sion an 1 temptations to be corrupt Acting on theso 
principles, the North-West CTOcernment appomte 1 gentiomen of education to tho 
position ot district snpermtonJents, and entrusted to thorn certain pouors under 
the general control of tho inspector-general of police, who is responsible that 
the force keeps up its character for discipline and general efficiency, and issues 
such orders as are for its benefit ns a whole. 

Tho Magistrate of adistiict is, on tho other hand, empowered togivc orders 
to tlio district superintendent on questions affecting local interests— such, for 
instance, as tho management of a fair ; and h as adm!^l^trat^^ e 
consulted by tho latter officer w’hcn pumsh^ejjf tnp^''jorVoi,g to bo awarded on the 
judgment of one individual is to ho uj/?nctod on a member of tho force. To do 
awmy with temptations to corruption the powers of tho thanndur for sub-inspec- 
tor as ho is called under the present sj'stom) have been materially reduced. A 
confession made bcfoio a police officer is no longer of value unless repeated in tlio 
presence of a Magistrate, an accused person can no longer bo detained for days 
in a station ; and the diary of a police ofHeer cannoc be used as ovidonco oxcojifc 
ac'amst Inmsslf. The introiuction into the mic'nno of a link between the sub- 
inspector and tho district sup'*rintendojt hai boon also found te bo of great 
value In old dajs the thinaiir, if cerrupt, hid but to satisfy tho ton or tweho 
men under him An English officer is unable, unassisted, to find out instances 
of undue seventy, and oridenco of misconduct could never bo procured. Tho 
inspector of a circle is unable to condone an ofrenco svithout putting himself in 
tho power of tho eighty or one hundred men in tho several police-stations that 
compose it The risk is too great to be lightly undertaken, and his position is too 
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good to bo rnslily forfeited •, lionco gioss misconduct on tbo part of the Nortli- 

^est police seldom passes without punishment. The efficiency of the North- 

-^Vest police has in no sense fallen off since the intioduction of the changes 

dssoribed In its goiieial character for civility and ffmesty there has been a 

decided and very maiked improiement, and it certainly has not lost ground m 

detecting crime and prosecuting offenders 

The following statement gives the crime calendar of the district for a 

period of ten yeais, and fairly exhibits its chaiacter and 
Crime calendar. \ ^ , , 

the results of the police administiation — 




Cases cognnaLle 
by the police 

Value 

of property 


Cases 



Persons, 


Year 

Murder 

Q 

rt 

Hobbery 

Burglary 

Theft 

a 

o 

*0 

w 

Recovered 

Total cognizable 

Enquired into 

Proseented to con- 
viction 

Persons brought to 
trial 

Convicted and com- 
mitted 

Acquitted 

Proportions of con- 
victions to persons 
tried 

1867 lit 

17 

4 

17 

640 

1,697 

Rs 

47,907 

Rs 

14,490 

3,416 

2,059 

1,005 

1,743 

1,616 


86 9 

18C8 

le 

7 

19 

GOG 

1,603 

49,937 

17,686 

3,686 

2,211 

1,064 

2,177 

1,706 


78 4 

18611 ... 

17 

1 

M 

623 

1,729 

42,668 

13 200 

3,688 

2,262 

1,148 

1,954 

1,681 

241 

86 0 

187J .. 

23 

G 

17 

5IG 

1,346 

141,191 

14, M9 

3,014 

1,885 

976 

1,682 

1,404 ! 

254 

83 4 

1871 

11 

! 

6 

1,197 

1,309 

51,839 

16,037 

3,941 

2,687 

1,800 

2,626 

2,366 

260 

90 I 

1872 . 

22 

o 

5 

1,441 

1,806 

45,609 

21,703 

6,183 

4,97" 

2,367 

3,736 

8,333 

394 

89 2 

1873 .. 

17 

7 

12 

1,305 

1,700 

69,023 

20,28J 

4,919 

4,605 

2,369 

4,871 

4,398 

440 

90 2 

1874 

14 

1 ' 

9 

1,2S1 

1,694 

61,963 

21,424 

4,938 

4,634 

2,270 

4,416 

3,838 

660 

86 9 

1675 ... 

e 


3 

1,099 

1,410 

33,651 

12,687 

5,C26 

4,897 

2,768 

6,433 

4,687 

740 

86 2 

1870 

i7 


8 

624 

. 1,287 

60,045 

21,725 

4,288 

3 564 

2,021 

4,113 

3,643 


86'l 


The figures under burglary for 1871-75 include attempts , those for 1876 
exclude house-trespass. 

There are first-class police-stations at Bilhaur, Shiurdjpur, Bithur, Easiil- 
abad, Shiuli, Akbarpur, Derapur, Sikandra, Bhognipur, Sachendi, Gh£tampur, 
Mahdrdjpur, Cawnporo City, and Cawnpoie Cantonment , second-class stations 
at KakwAn, Ohaubepur, Mangalpur, Gajner, Mdsanagar, Sajeti, Bidhnu, 
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Narwal, An^^ argaiij, Colonelganj, and Nawdbganj , and ontposlsal Ar^al, 

Pura, Kainjari, Tikn, Bdra, Dig, Kua Kliora, Sakatia-Purnn, G^'!aUob'^' 
Permit Gh^t, Filkliana Bazdr, Gilis Bazar, Horse Artillery Baz&r, Kaljtiupur, 
Naubasta, and Abirwda. A first-class station bas visually a sab-inspcctor, two 
head-constables, and twelve men , and a second-class station bas from three 
to SIX constables less ; an outpost has merely a head-constablo and three 
men. 


The suppression of female infanticide is not the least important aTnong^*v 
Infanticide multifarious duties of the Cawnpore poheomaUjy In 

1876-77 sixteen clans were proclaimed ns snspoctM of 
practising this crime; they were principally Rajpiits, and inhabited 177 iii^gos 
Daring the year one tribe, the Jadon, had been exempted from sur\ei!j;incc. 
The proportion of boy to girl births in the proclnimcd villages— 51‘04 to 4p6— 
is pronounced by the principal authority on those matters (Mr Hobart) to bo 
normal The same remark applies to the proportion of male to feinnio deaths 
during the first year of infant life; but the number of girls wlio died between 
land 12 j’ears of ago was excessive In the piosocntion of suspicions cases 
the police w’ere singularly unsuccessful Eight snob cases wore instituted, and 
although m two of these the accused wore committed for trial to the sessions, all 
resulted m acquittal. It is, however, only f.ur to remark that a groat difiiculty 
exists in bringing murders of this sort homo to the perpetrators. Defences aro 
often set up uhicb, though teclinically sufficient to procure a \crdict of “not 
proven” in a court of justice, would h.irdly satisfy the less merciful standards 
of public opinion. Thus m 1875 a child’s dc.ath was caused b> a bruise in 
the side, and circumstances excited suspicion against tho parents. They were, 
however, “ eventually held quite blameless : a cat entered their house at night 
and knocked over a loia (small round brazen \cssel), wdueli falling on tho 
infant caused fatal injuries.” But there is another difficulty P.irciits are 
•well aware that murders by violenco aro unnecessary when murders by 
ncMigexice are equally etfectno and far safer. Tho comparatuo frequency 
of lung disease as a cause of death amongst female infants points to wilful 
exposure as a common form of child murder Tho clans of Bais, Bliadaurm, 
Chauhfin, and Scng.ar Rdjputs seem of late years to have reported a very 
large proportion of male as compared with female births ; and it is possible 
that, in spito of surveillance, many girls may bo made away with before their 
births are discovered. The punisliracnt of three village watchmen and four 
heads of families during 1876-77 shows that in some case- pregnanoioc or 
births are not reported at all 
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lu tlio following table are shown the post-office statistics for four year? 
Post ofDcc since 1860 — 




liccctpt 

s 



Charges. 

Year 

1 

> 

W IT 

O 

5 c 

"3 ^ 

a “ 

2 5 

WH 

Passengers and 
parcels 

Deposits, guaran- 
tee funds, fami- 
ly funds. 

m 

CJ 

V 

□ 

CS 

a 

a 

K 

Postage 

Total receipts. 

Charges fixed and 
contingent, sa- 
laries, Ac 

Mail services 

O) 

a> 

o 

a 

d 

a 

aj 

M 

Other charges, re- 
funds, advances, 
printing. 

Cash balance 

Total charges 


Rs 


Rs 

*Rs 

Re 

Rb 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs 

I8C1-62 .. 

356 

38,696 

11,16-. 

65 716 

24,205 

1,40,026 

14,803 

49,B87 

69,560 

6,439 

41 

1,40,720 

1865-06 

697 

• • 

48 

18,269 

20,481 

39,485 

11,606 

6,638 

21,046 

48 

248 

39 485 

1871-72 . 

877 

• •• 

9,210 

26,830 

23,672 

60,689 

17,669 

6,476 

20,898 

9,289 

367 

60,689 

1876-76 . 

296 


342 

29,660 

22,806 

63,154 

29,988 

• •t 

24,313 

21 

2,826 

67,147 


There are 29 imperial and four district post-offices. The former are at 
Akbarpur, Amrodha, Blnliipur, Bhognipar, Bidhnu, Bilhaur, Bithur, Cawn- 
pore, Derapnr, Gajner, Gib&tampur, Jbinjhak, Kanjn, Maharajpur, Makanpur, 
Mangalpur, Musanagai, Narwab NawAbganj, Pokhrayan', Rasdhan, Easiil- 
abad, Rura, Sachendi, Sirsaul, Shiuli, Shiurdjpur, Sikandra, and Dhalipnagar ; 
the latter at Ghaubepur, Kakaun, Sajeti, and Sdrh. The number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices during 
the same four years may be thus tabulated . — 




16C1-C2 



18054:8 



1870-71 



1876 

76 



Letters 

to 

u 

o 

c. 

C3 

u« 

to 

E: 

o 

Parcels 

Books 

Letters 

Newspapers 

Parcels 

(D 

ia 

o 

o 

O 

Letters 

Newspapers. 

Parcels 

Books. 

Letters. 

g 

g. 

(U 

Books 


6J2,3I9 

35,496 

i 

1 7,00fl| 

8,740 

570,420 

37,743 

6,603 

2,423 

766,827 

61,005 

3,605 

8,324 

966,422 

61,834 

7,306 

7,410 

Despatch-' 

cd 

601,891 

11,713 

2,303 

2,461 

830,176 

22,294 

1,993 

2,104 

693,014 

o 

03 

2,166 

6,918 






Previous to the cession the distuct had undergone many changes, due 
to tho decline and consequent weakness of the Mughal 
riscal history, government, and under the rule of the Nawdb Vazir it 

fared little better. It was leased by Almds Ah Kh^n, the Oudh Ndzim, 
and was “exposed,” writes Mr. Montgomery, “to all the evils and abuses 
which existed m that pi evince. The revenues of the country were anticipated, 

12 
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the tenures by ■v^:hich the amils and farmers hold their posso'^sions 'vvt'TC 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all pro- 
tection, was excessive.” Sir. VTelland, the first Collector, also Avntes Tl^ 
policy of the Nawab Vazlr and of Mir Almas Ah Khan^ was to levy and 
collect by every means practicable all they eould, and at the commencement 
of each season of cultivation they granted supplies for carrying it on ; even 
the subsistence, food, raiment, and dwelling of the inhabitants were mostly 
regulated and paid for from the funds furnished by the Govornment.” Rogaril- 
ing the management of the laud revenue he adds; — “The cnltivators ha\in<T 
been deprived of their stock in the past year at the cnltnating season, ad\anco3 
were made in money or scad, while cattle and instruments ot husbandry 
were delivered at a stipulated rata of value, the amount of ^^hlch, together 
with a sum as interest equal to a fourth of the principal, should ho received 
on the gathering of the crops 'Whether the terms wore written or %crbal, it 
depended on the season how fn fLe- .vere abided by. The amil was all-ponerful 
and arbitrary, was guided by the interest of the moment, and is ^nid to have 
always taken the utmost which the stock and produce nor, Id afford.” Tlic* 
Government kept little faith ndth the great lossoes, and they in turn shon cd little 
regard for the rights and interests of thoundei-farmers, nho found the terms of 
their leases altered three or four times m a year, and wc-o tlicreforo obligeJ to 
pass the additional burdens on to the cultivator Irregular dues,- Iciicd by 
all who had the power to compel their payment, seveiely hampered the trade 
of the country. Almost every petty P.iija on all the great lines of communica- 
tion had his sdir chahutra or toll platform for tho purpose of collecting transit 
duties on all merchandise passing through Ins territory , whilst ecssos wore 1cmo<1 
on all the products of agriculture and homo manufictore, as noil a-, on tlie 
exercise of all kinds of trades and handicrafts. Tlicre was no polico, and in 
such a state of society there was no security for either life or propert} ; tlie 
cultivator hardly knew that ho c'lould be able to reap the crop that Iio had 

’ Sleaman, however (I, 321), gives n mneh more favourvbio npinl ,n of the Ndzim 

= The following are a few of these CC6,C9 dcseribcd hy Mr Rn hnrd on in his If'ltfr to 
the Boar i m ISOt dated 23td March) —Parjawat or parjot was a dutv wldrh was pai I hy ih'' 
inhabitants of the villages, markets, towns, and cit>cs, such a, swcf imeat-“ollcrv, grocers, aid 
other shopkeepers, and was inclnded in the lanl-revenne demand This was uboifholin 
1802 The duty known 03 saap-a-aroni arose from the praetic: ot tho former otllfijU, v ho 
deputed men to inspect once or twice a year th^- rtiglns used in the country, md to aflii to 
such as were found correct a mark or stamp, witho-u which their use was illegal lo defray 
the expense of this inquisition a cess was levied at -anous ralts upon the -fctrral tfahv, 

hnt eventually the duty was collected under the Kawfib’s government without cither ( tnniln- 

ing or testing the weights in an'* way yimak tdir was the duty on coHceiing the piIil^ f arlh 
an i manufacturing salt therefrom, and in It)03 yielded a revenne ofRs 2,57laycar 
was a duty paid by weavers for their looms 7 dr-o-/ ie^iir represents the tax on Icrld) at 1 
date trees, which in 1801-02 yielded Rs 381. Mdfu was a tax lo ptrganah Ranauj, the i b^jo ig. 
jDg to Cawnpore, on the fishing in the KSh Xadi In the same parganah there was a grarrg 
tax imposed on the AWrs and cowherds who u;ci the pastures along the Kali. 
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lowii ; cuUnaliou languished, trmlo decreased, and the chief caro of the great 
^‘lajonty of the population was either to defend their own property or to 
'plunder that of others. Willing lu 1802, Jlr. Welland says . — “The subjects 
in (Ins part of the country are in the most abject state of poverty Let the face 
of the country be c\aniiucd, and there will hardly bo a manufacture found or an 
indmdnal m such circuiintincos as to afford tho payment of a tav The whole 
is one dosolalc waste, lu which tj'ranuy and oppression have hitherto univer- 
salh prciailcd” 

Such was tho condition of the district on its cession to the British. 

ill. Welland assnmed charge of tho revenue, criminal, 
Ksrlt fcttlcmont'^ , , , , , o , « ’ 

and piJicial administr.ition on tlio 8th of March, 1802, 

and at once commenced inquiries with a view of ascertaining a proper basis 
on which to assess tho land re\ eiuie.^ He found the revenue assessed by the 
Oudh Nawab to amount to Ids 22,'3G,1.')G, and increased tho demand by a sum 
of Ids 2,31,7GS in 1210 fa<:h (1802-03) Tins assessment was formed for three 
3 cars, and is known as the first trieiini.il sottlement Tlieic is good reason to 
belio\c that the ostninto ol tho revenue of the ceded districts furnished by the 
Oudh Goiernnieiit to flic British, and on which tlioir first assessments were 
gcncrallj' made, was in oicrj respect ckccssivo, and was framed ivith a view 
of show ing as high returns as p i'">tblc iii or Icr to amuse the British Government 
“ with ail evaggornted eslimalc of tho value of their acquisition.” In any case, 
it is liardh probable that a goicrnmcnt like that of tho Nawib’s w'ould under- 
estimate the resources of tho country, and it was therefore incumbent on 
Mr Welland to a'-certaiii cloarh tint tlierc were good grounds for behoving 
the CMsting a'scshinciit niadoqu itc before increasing what was prim^ facie as 
high a demand as the people could jiay Wc know tJiat the Collector did make 
inquiries, but there is nothing m tho records to show on what basis he made the 
settlement, or wdiat wore tho reasons w'hicli induced him to consider the existing 
assessment insuflicioul Unfortuiiatolj for the peojde. tho season of 1801-02 was 
a frood one, whilst that of 1S02-03 w’ns the finest over known, and the settlement 
■was not formed until the produce of the kbarif harvest had been ascertained. 

The <a/Mu .ad\ances made bj* the Oudh Government for 1209 fasU 

(1801-02) were, moreover, remitted, as w'cll as all balances of revenue due on 

account of previous years , so that buoyed up by a good kharif harvest, release 

from all .arrears, and tho voiy promising appeal anco of the rabi, the landholders 

wore led to agree to terms which, had they looked forwaid to later harvests, 

1 The figures and facts here given nppl^, when not othcru-iso stated, to the distnC 
it now stands. 
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they would not hare assenled to ^ It has been sa.d that the landholders enmotcd 
for the revenue on the understanding that, in accordance nith the Oadli pracM'; 
they should receive a deduction of ten per cent on their en-agonionts in lieu of 
mah/Jm or proprietary allowance , bntthe Collector declared that the deduction 
was aUowed as ndnldr or subsistence, and had already boon taken into account 
in fixing the assessment That the people generally believed they nerc enti- 
tied to this indulgence is shown by the fact that they petitioned the Board of 
Hevenue on the subject, and on being referred to the courts, instituted suit"} 
against Government, which, onnng to some informality, were Ihroun out; and 
discouraged by this unfortunate result, they abandoned the prosecution of tlieir 
claims. 

* 

The revenue of the year 1802-03, with some trifling exceptions, was reahred 

BroDgbtof 1803 - 04 . difficulty, but the years of plenty were snccecded in 

1803 - 04 ; by one of drought. There was a total failure of both 
harvests, and the assessment at once collapsed Tlie Collector recommended a 
remission of Rs 2 , 42,1 84 and a suspension of a siniilnr sum , but fbese incasuros 
were insufficient to meet the calamity. On all sides tbe distress was intense, 
and reports came in daily from the officials in the interior of the district declar- 
ing their inability to collect the revenue The Collector him'olf reported" that 
many of the landholders had absconded and tbo amounts duo from them 
could not be recovered, nor were offers forthcoming for tho transfer of tho 
estates of the defaulting landholders with tho condition of the tr.aii'-ferrco 
pajnng up the balance due The produce of tho land was in n»any ca«cs less 
than the Government demand, and there was little hope of collecting the arrears 
or restoring the district to its former prosperity for some tinio to conic. Tho 
Collector urged that sales should be allowed, and, in reply to tho Board’s order 
directing him to take such measures as should bo found necessary for tho secu- 
rity of the future revenue of the abandoned estates, wrote as follows : — 

“I beg you mil assure the Board timt my utmost attention and constant iriKll«ncc sliilt 
be exerted to form the best practicable settlement from the terms that may be olUnd for the 
security of tbe future rcTenoes oI the mabSls alluded to It bos been niib peculiar anxl'ty 
and regret that I bare bad the irbsomc duly to perform of reporting so frequently to the Bennl 
on tbo nnmerons instances of absconding mniguzars, bnl when I rcncet upon the (Icficienelr-i 

nnd difficulties that nnavoidably resulted from the parching and destructive drought of the h.t 

season, and advert to the exertions and endeavours that have been made to c -nclhate the minds of 
the cultivators and suppress alarm, and when ultimately 1 consider the liberal liidolgences allov-d 
by Government to the malgnzfirs ofthis dintrict in roiiigation of the ill-tllccts of the Inclcmea'-y 
1 Letter from Collector, dated SCih December, 180J, Board’s records, 17th January, Jf'ty, 

To’Board, dated 9tb July , from Board, dated 3Isi July , and to Board, dried Hth Aojui*, 
1601 
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of iho icison, I Imvc the Balisfnction to bellcvo that no nltcnlion either to humanity or good policy 
hofi been omitted. I trust the Hoard mil not deem me presumptuous In expressing my humblo 
/\mpc that u hen the Board in its considerable wisdom shall have taken a review of allcircum- 
Btnncca, it will And the state of the district with rcsrcct to the liquidation of its levenucs not 
behind in a comparatlio viou at the end of the year with that of the majority of the districts of 
the ceded provinces I have the honour, for the information of the Board of Revenue, to report 
that the taktiTi advances anlhorized by Government m this district, amounting to the sum of 
Hs. 1,80,820, have been completed.” 

Ultmiately iho suspensious of tlio revenue demand amounted to 
Collapse of the tlrst 1^=** 4,81,368, or, if the balance of the Bhddon instal- 
triennial sciticracnt ,„cut (Ea. 44,419) be added, to Es. 5,28,787. The 
Collector further wrote “ I am confident that I am tMthin the mark in stat- 
ing the balances duo to the tahsilduis at the expiration of the year (1803-04) 
at one lakh, making altogether a total of Es 6,28,787 not collected from the 
district during the year. The remission in 1804-05 amounted to Es 82,804, 
and the balance of the Bliadon demand to Es 1,37,472, of which a part Mill be 
realised from the sale of the csialcs of the defaulters ’ The Board yielded to 
the pressure and pei nutted the sale of the estates of the defaulters, instead of 
rcMSing the demand and suspending its collection until more favourable limes. 
By November, 1805, estates assessed at iicail} four and a half lakhs of rupees 
liad fallen under direct management, owing to the default or misfoi tunes of 
their owners, without counting those rc-setllcd at a reduced revenue. In less 
than a year from the lime that jicrmission was given, 238 estates, assessed 
at a land rcvcuuo amounting to Es 3,64,386, were sold, and others were put 
up for sale, but, finding no purchasers, became the property of Government. 
Mr. Montgomery writes . — 

“ Tlii", coming ns it did ofUr so severe a visitation of rrovidcncc ns fho famine of I211/aff/i, 
was an cxccssivily linrsli measure i it was, moreover, unjust to the InndhoIdcrB, who were little 
acquainted with our revenue regulations, and who were In mnnj cases, Ibrongli the chicanery of 
tlic notivo olljccrs, kept in perfect ignoinnccof the penally hanging over their heads It was 
the interest of the native oniccrs to blind the people on lliis point and purchase the estates on 
the day of sale on their own account Some time subsequently the Collector, addressing the Board, 
details tlio villainy of one Ram Molinn Ghosc, tnhsHdfir of Shiull, who was convicted on the 
clearest evidence of having reported many znmfncfirs to hav c absconded who were at the time 
actually present in their villages The znmfndfirs, on being questioned why they concealed 
themselves from tlic Government peons, said they had done so by order of the tahsild^r They 
likcwiBO stated thot no advertisements were ever put up in tlie villages, and that they were 
ignorant of the sale fill the purchaser came to take possession. In other cases it was proved 
that the tahsfldar promised to purchase the estate in the name of the zamfndfir’s relations, 
instead of which he purchased it for himself In the names of his own friends In this manner 
the creatures of the unprincipled tahsildnrs and native ofiScers purchased many of the finest and 
best estates for very small sums, and got o.hcrs m farm , there were not wanting speculators 
who for n trifle purchased cslales, and who, cUlier in case they could notobtam possession, or 
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-rere dissatisfied rift fteir bargain, tbreir th^ cp and left tbec ft tbe tardj of Gortrr-'^ "1 
It rras to remedr tl^ese proceedings, snarej-ore to fte zaaiftdirs tbe esta'cs cf -rblcb ft? ^5 
Oi. ftem bad been frandalentlj depnred that a special connnftriDn rras fo-med in tbe rear 
A J), At ibe close of 1211 /cfi tbe district seems to bare been ft a comj-le‘e '.a*e cf 
tion, and property generally deteriorated. Tbe natVe oEaals aeain and sgaft tnred tbe Col’cetor 
to apprehend and bring bsck fte absconded raminda-s, cTOrdirg as they asserted, to ftecns'ems 
p.eralling under tbe dvatrab s griremraenf. Tbetr representations —ere formrded to tbe Dcnrd, 
TTbo of course refused to interfere. Tbe cnltiraiors’ rates fell generally tbrongbont tbe tLs-'r.ct 
and fte S.rest lanes —ere to be bad at comparstirely ref need rates ” 

Then <jame a time of some care and consideration : an advance for seed 
Second triennial ami plongh cattle, amoonting to Rs 1,8b S36. -ras made 
settlement actual remissions amounted to the la’-ge 

sum of Es 4,47.762. In the meantime preparations tvere made fo- tie 
formation of a secind triennial settlement Patv-aris or accountants -tvere 
ordered to forward through the tahsfli statements exhibiting the produce of 
their respective villages ; tvhile tahsildars and kamingos were directed to te?t 
the accuracy of these documents, affixing their seals fo those passed as correct. 

The Board, however, desired that the engagements of the first triennial settle- 
ment should be continued, but the Collector represented that this was imposiible, 
that the district generally was over-assessed, as the history of the past year had 
shown. He further wrote : — 

“I sbonid mention tbe large sans of money pud iw fna.r!dcal3 cf properij- cn of 

tbeir engagements vbicb bore not been collected by them from tbe cccnt-y,apsrijrT!'ar 
of which the Board Trillobserrein pargaoah ShmrajpTir-Sakhrej in tbe ta'chnof Es.sSbft S 
and many ins‘ances of tbe hind have ocenrred, bes'ies tbe one cMuied to, thonrh rot probably 
to sneh extent. Persons of this description wiU not Hobject tbem«e''Tes to tbe postib.Iiiy crea 
of acain being obliged to pay sums from their orrn pnra'e fc-ds on acconnt of tie tcrtnuci 
of Government, neither ha-e they generally tbe means, and many persons of some property 
end consideration bare refused to engage for their estates on tbe present reduced asses'men's, 
girJDgcs their reason that the prospec: of profit is not suScIent to induce then to nit their 
property, which in case of failure in their ergagetaents from adTeuii’ ous crcumstancca 
wonld be inTolved Another and principal cause of tbe dec-ease is the practscc of tae cuft- 
Tatorsof quitting their Villases to cultivate else-bere at a reduced rate, or of nlm-juab.-g 
part of their lands in the village they rerde at and cultivating Isnds in the ceit vftege under 
the denomination of pftriirtt at a reduced rate per b.gba This pract ct in a d.r.-ct in which 
all the engagements niih tbe cultiTators are for uuney, and nut for a pu-iion or the produce, 
must reduce tbe receipts of tbe malguftrs cons derahly, and coueequently affect therevenu-i 
of Government. The rate per bigbsft thjs dUtrftt -ras excessively bign, and was up 
during the Savrib's government by forcing the tenants to culuvate at such n'es, and, ft case 
of their quitting fte lands, by compelling then to return to those they cngmaliy cull. ravj. 

I have received repeated representat-ons from fee tabsHdars on this subject, enclosiug Icag 
lists of culuvftorsnho have quitted theft holdings. I tegfunher to bnng to fte nct.ce cf 
the Board an attempt 1 believe to tare preraHed among soms of the mclg^^ tojftntt t e 
resources of their estates by allowing them to fall o.. m tbe presen. yew, ut t.. tmi. 
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settlement would bo concluded with them on a fixed annual revenue equal to the produce of 
tire present 3 enr These instances I hope, however, are few, and the effects counteracted bj 
'taking the settlement on an increasing revenue ” 

The ultimate result of his repeated remonstrances was that the Collector 
■a as permitted to make what arrangements he best could, and he reported as 
follows on the re-settlement of the district — 

“The decrease of Ks. 14,643 in the revenue of parganah Shiuraj-Shiuli falls princi- 
SUiurd] SUinli pall 3 ' on such estates as bare fallen under direct management from 

the absconding of the malgnzars, or otl erwiso the balance from the 
mahdis amounts to Rs 9,S43 On a reference to the produce of the present year, the profits 
of the malgnzars will be scarce anything , they have engaged with the hope of profit in the 
future years by their own industry in impnvingthe cultivation of the lands The culti- 
vators of this parganah have been greatly distressed in the past year from heavy falls of 
hail when their crops were ripe , for though a remission was allowed by Government of 
Rs 12,670, yet it only included the demands of Government The loss to the cultivators 
may be estimated at an equal amount The taluka of E&jd Shm S ngh has been made 
provisionally hazGr tahsil , the security is unobjectionable, and the amount of the revenue 
seems to render it proper to be managed in that manner "With respect to the decrease, I 
have to observe that the estate is mortgaged to the surety, Udai Chand, for Rs 8,000 , 
and he has paid on acconnt of the estate the further sum of Rs 14 , 000 , making a total of 
Rs 22,000 not realized from the estate in the period of the last settlement Should the Board 
approve of the estate being made hazfir tahsfl, the loss to Government will not be great in 
the present year, as the commission saved will on the original revenue be Ks 7,663. 

“ The decrease of Rs 20,9I6 in parganah Bilhaur Dewa falls pnncipally on those estates 
which have fallen under direct management The balance from them 
amounts to Rs 20,640 for the past year There is a further unadjusted 
balance of Rs 6,3 <8 on account of destruction of crops caused by detachments marching 
through the parganah from Cawnpore, and the crops having been repeatedly destroyed, the 
cultivators will not again cultivate their fields In such villages there is a consequent decrease 
The cnltivat<)rs in this parganah have experienced great losses from the same cause as in 
parganah Sliifirajpur, the remissions on account of the hailstorm not having included the 
damages they sustained The decrease in the present year falls particularly heavy, owing 
to the deficiency of ram in the early part of the season, and when the ram did fall, it was 
in such torrents that the people had hardly opportunity to sow their fields properly , this 
remark holds g>od generally throughout the district 

“ The decrease of Rs 8,976 in parganah Easulabad is partly in the mahals which have 
fallen under direct management, the balance of which on account of 
Easulabad the past year Is Rs 10,619 and partly in the taluka of Khair Lfilji, 

on account of which the surety assured me he had paid Rs. 18,000 during the period of the 
first settlement The remarks concermng the effect of the hailstorm on the cultivators men- 
tioned in parganah Shiurfijpnr appertain also to this parganah Had a new assessment been 
made of the w hole parganah the decrease would not have been so great, as several estates 
are considerably improved. 

“ The average decrease in parganah Derapur-Mangalpur is Rs 10,372, and fells partly on 
the mahSis which were under direct management, from which there is 
Dernpur ^ balance due of Rs 6,990. Another principal cause of decrease which 

IS particularly great m this year is the deficiency of ram in the early part of the season when 
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is tl.e Cssatisfaction of the .alguzSrs at the Ld'ct of 'hriTsH^r^ "^ 0 " "Tm ^ 

::ro:;sr;::erL:trgX^^^^^^ ~rhe^ 

the tahsfldfir remaining m the mtnation relinquish their engagements m case of 

"Of the decrease of Rs 4,9l0,n parganah Bildspnr Sikandra. Rs 473 irere incurred in 
Bilfispnr, former years , the further deficiency is partly m the estates held under 

direct management, the balance from which on account of J2i 2 Jhslt 
IS Rs 5,795. This parganah is also on the banks of the Jumna, and the great decrease In the 

present year ii owing to the deficiency of ram in the early part of the season by which the 
cotton is much injured. 

‘ Of the decrease of Rs 9,698 m parganah Akbarpur Shfibpnr, Rs 1,573 were incurred in 
^barpur the settlement oonclnded for four years, including 1212 fash, which 

has been confirmed by the Board ; the remainder falls partly on such 
estates as have fallen under direct management, the balance due from which on account of 
1212 fash 13 Rs. 8,076, and partly on some Tillages on the high road beween KSlpi and Cawn- 
pore, where the cultivators experience great annoyance by being called upon frequently to 
carry the baggage of troops marching between those places, and partly from its eitnation on 
the banks of the Jumna. 


"Of the decrease of Rs 14,582 in parganah Sarh-Shankarpnr, Rs 3,785 were mcurred 
in the settlement of sundry villages made m 1212 fash for four years, 
and approved by the Board, and the further sum of Rs 1,016 In 
estates which were exposed to public sale for arrears of rerenue at a reduced revenue, 
agreeably to the orders of the Board The decrease m the present settlement falls partly 
in such estates, including those of absconded malguzdrs, as are m arrears, the balance due 
from which on account of the past year is Bs 8,689, and partly on those villages affected by 
their position I would farther notice that in the month of Asarh (July) the tahsilddr repre- 
sented that the cultivators generally throughout this parganah refused to onliivate at the 
very high rate per bigha of the parganah, and it was not till the rate was reduced that they 
cultivated their lauds. 


"Of the decrease of Rs 10,486 in parganah Ghatampur, Rs 1,695 were incurred in the 
settlement made for four years, includmg 1212 fash, which has been 
Gbdtampnr approved by the Board, and the further sum of Rs 427 m estates 

which were sold at a reduced revenue for arrears, agreeably to the orders of the Board. 
The decrease in the present settlement falls partly on estates, inclndmg those of absconded 
malgnzars, from which there Is a balance due on account of the past year of Rs 10,468, and 
partly on those affected by their position on the banks of the Jumna 

«' Of the decrease of Rs 9,736 in parganah Bbogni-Musanagar, Rs 1,848 were incurred 
in the re-settlement of sundry estates, which has been approved by 
Bbognipur. the Board, and Bs 288 in estates sold by public sale at a reduced 

flpnrease of the present settlement falls partly on the estates, 
revenue for are in balance, which on account of the past 

including those o a t ^elusive of a large balance due to the tahsilddr, and partly from 
year amounts to ^ 3,8 7, has been considerably affected by the deficiency 

Its situation on the Jnmn cultivators from Bnndelkhand, who greatly 

:';^;V?he"u.v.""n p-Ui.. .rer .hi, in hn»b„. 
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Mr Drnntleton took charge of the district ia Febmarr, 1805, and reported 
in several cases the assets of estates vrere less than the 
ile proposed thatthe landholders shonld be bound to demahcTfi^m"' fcheir tenant- 
a rate of rent proportioned to that of the revenue they themselves paid to 
Government The Board had no materials before them from which they could 
judge of the real facts of the case, and were obliged to require the Collector to 
give reasons for his opinions, and not, as hitherto, merely echo the opinions 
of his native snhordmates, who had notbng to lose, and everything to gam, 
by the existing state of afiPairs. The Government at length deemed it advis- 
able to appoint a commission^ for the purpose of superintending the ensnino- 
settlement. The commissioners, Messrs. Tncker and Gov, entered on their 
duties with great energy, and demanded of the Collector his sentiments on the 
condition of the district, whether it was in that state of forwardness that 
would admit of a permanent settlement, with due regard to the interests of 
Government. At this time the grant of a permanent assessment to the upper 
provinces was considered ad^dsable both by the local authorities and the 
Supreme Government, and the measure was subsequently lost only by the 
refusal of the Home Government to sanction it The Collector was further 


instructed to report on tie present state of cultivation in the district, the 
amount of the population, and the proportion they bore to its agncultural 
resources, and whether any improvement could be effected therein by the 
introduction of new staples or the improvement of existing ones “The 
Collector/’ writes Mr. Montgomeiy, “ was m favour of a permanent settlement 
being ultimately formed, but recommended that the ensuing settlement be made 
for a penod of 15 years He reckoned that tv, o-tbirds of the arable and waste 
lands were under cnltivation, and observed that it was impossible to form any 
idea of the population ; also that the resources of the landholders were much cir- 
cumscribed. fie stated the principal articles of produce to be cotton and sugar, 
and in some localities mdigo With this report the Collector also famished 
an estimate of the assets of each parganah. This estimate was supposed to show 
the actual assets, free of any deductions, and the total assets then shown were 
less than the Government assessment of the distncL He argues that if, as the 
Board wish, a deduction of 15 per cent in favour of the landholders be made 
from this estimate, there will be a decrease of five lakhs in the revenue of the 
district. In his opimon the estimates were false and not to be depended on. ’ 

The commissioners themselves m their reports on the district write 

, , thus concerning the early settlements : — “ The Cawnpore 

commissioners district, we have reason to apprehend, was over-assessea 


I Under Rcgalalioa X of 1607. 
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nt ihe 6rst triennial settlement, and it is still sufFeiing, we fear, from the con- 
sequences of that injurious proceeding Much too great an anxiety was mani- 
^fested in this and other instances to draw from the country suddenly the utmost 
revenue which it could be supposed to yield. Large deductions became neces- 
sary in consequence at the second settlement ; but even after these concessions 
were made, the assessment in particular estates was far from moderate. Par- 
ganahs J^jmau, Bithur, Salempur, and Domanpnr are supposed to be still 
heavily assessed ” And in their leport on the quadrennial settlement they 
write ? — “ The extent to which the settlement originally concluded at the 
cession was carried is to be regietted on many accounts, and in no point 
of view more than on account of the very general permutation of property 
which it has produced in the public sale of the over-assessed estates There 
IS also reason to regret that the reductions allowed at the second settle- 
ment, however considerable they may appear, had not been more general, 
as the large proportion of the further reductions which have been found neces- 
sary at the present settlement are solely attributable to the impoverishment of 
the landholders under a continued over-assessment, while such increase as has 
been obtained on the present occasion mil be found principally among those 
estates which by a timely forbearance have been afforded the opportunity of 
improvement,” 

The quadiennial settlement for 1216 to 1219 fash (1808-09 to 1811-12) 
Quadrennial settle, made at a still further reduction of Es 81,864; 

and amounted to Bs 21,69,340, after deducting the 
revenue of paiganah Sikandra given in jdgir to Rdja Anupgir Hiramat 
BahMur, which at the preceding settlement amounted to Rs 1,22,320 Not- 
withstanding this revision, many landholders’refused to engage for the Govern- 
ment demand, and villages assessed at two and a half lakhs of rupees were let 
in farm. The balances during its currency were, however, very small, and 
amounted to only Rs 87,622, which were eventually remitted, and the sales for 
arrears of revenue affected only forty-nine estates The board of commis- 
sioners in their report on this settlement wrote The present settlement 
can in fact be considered only as an arrangement for rectifying the meqnahties 
of a settlement onginally formed on mistaken principles, and subsequently 
renewed too generally without due consideration ; and in this arrangement we 
have derived much beneficial assistance from the experience of the late Collector, 
Mr Dumbleton, who having himself formed the second triennial settlement, 
and being officially engaged in the realization of it during the whole period of 

‘Bond, 17th November, 1810, No 7. 
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ats coniinnanco, has every opportunity of making himself intimately acquamtted 
Mith Its defects.” It was fortunately found possible subsequently to restoL 
several .of the ousted landholders who had been fraudulently deprived of^ 
their estates, but the great mass of the sufferers never received either aid 
or compensation. Government and the old proprietary body fared equally 
badly : the resources of the district went into the hands of as corrupt a 
body of officials as ever existed in these provinces, and the worst features 


of the pre-British period were repeated without any of its redeeming 
qualities. 

The commissioners, whilst acknowledging the partial success of thequad- 
Firafc qoinqacnnml rcnnial settlement, wore not slow to perceive that vigorous 
settlement measuies were necessary to render it possible to continue the 

fiscal administration of the district on a stable basis. It was desirable to strike 
at the loot of the evil by a rigorous investigation on the spot, and Mr. Newn- 
ham, nn officer of great and varied experience, was deputed to Cawnpore to 
conduct the fourth or first quinquennial settlement for the years 1220 to 1224 
fasli (1812-13 to 1816-17) This settlement was extended subsequently by 
various Regulations, and lasted until the revision under Regulation IX. of 1833 
took place Mr. Newnhara commenced by clearing the district of the paity of 


/^^ot and intrigum^fficials which had so long held it completely in their hands, 
resour g removal people and their relatives,” writes Mr. Montgomery, 

‘’‘’he'^^’^once opep^^Smrees of information which had hitherto been blocked up. 
He proceeded into the interior of the distnct and held personal communication 
with the people, not, as heretofore, through the medium of the native officials. 
He seems quite to have gained their confidence and affection ; he restored, where 
possible, many of the old and mjured zammddrs to their estates, and by a judi- 
cious reduction and equalization of the revenue, and by a proper selection ofrepre- 
eentalives of the different communities, he formed a settlement which for a period 
of twelve years stood well and was collected without distressing the people. 
Subsequently, from causes which I shall hereafter state, the zaminddrs became 
embarrassed and heavy arrears accumulated.” Though the result of the assess- 
ment showed a nominal increase, due to the resumption of the revenue-free 
estate of Najafgarh and the transfer of some villages fiom parganah Kora to 
this district, there was a real decrease of Rs. 8,707, and the redistribution of the 
levenue gave great relief to many estates. The villages, too, which were pur- 
chased by the servants of Government and their relations, and had generaUy been 
brought mto a high state of cultivation, were also made to bear their fair share 
of the Government demand. 
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The conduct of the native officials and the extensive changes in tlie pro- 
f The spcclni cotamis- pnetary body which was bi ought about through their means 
have been referred to above, and may bo further noticed here. 
The operations of the band of plunderers who preyed on the district were 
conducted on a wide and systematic scale The tahslldiirs, or native sub-collec- 
tors ot the land-revenue m the interior of the district, were related to the officials 
of the head-office, or, as in one instance, tlie tahsilddr was a child nominated 
by his relations, who exercised the power and enjoyed the privileges of the 
office Hence remissions of revenue never benefited those for whom they were 
intended. Tabsildars through their creatures assumed charge of the defaulting 
estates, and though Government was moved to revri-+ the outstandmt*’ balances 
as irrecoverable, and even actu^l^^gi anted the remissi^^/^^^^^^rous estates were 
brought to sale for these vei;'‘S^‘^^ie.irs, and bought m by tne^ative officials or 
their nommees. In all this n^ieiy they were assisted by the gmalJy incorrect 
record of rights. Even the names of the villages had been a!-. red, and persons 
actually enj'oymg proprietary rights were ignorant of their danger, either because 
their names did not appear as the defaulters, or they did not recognise their own 
villages m the names of the estates put up to auction. Indeed numerous 
instances occurred where the actual proprietor was totally unconscious that he 
was represented as m arrears, or was reported as an absconder because he bad 
bid away by the advice of the very officer who was prepared to take advantage 
of a fault he bad himself instigated. 


The records in the tahsilddrs’ offices were not forthcoming, and in the 
kdnungos’ accounts the remissions were unnoticed, and the bal.vnc>?$ still 
recorded as outstanding No authentic patwans’ accounts were to b? procured, 
and, owing to the collusive understanding which subsisted beh^eea the office 
The •• land 30b- establishment at the head-quarters and :hose residing at 
her’B ring ” various tahsils m the interior of the disrrict, the official 

records of the Collector’s office, relative to both remissions of revenue and 
sales of land on account of 1211 and 1212 /osh, were mndlsted and done 
away iVith. There can be no doubt that measures were purposely adopted to 
render the accounts of the years alluded to unmtelfc’ble. It is also remark- 
able that the sales for alleged balances of those years did not generally take 
‘plabe until the year 1214 faslt, after the mterrennou 0 : a new settlement, at 
which the assessment was generally made cu reduced terras, in many 
instances with the 'dependants of the tabsildars theuiselves, and almost alwavs :o 
the exclusion of the former landholders. The parganahs in which the rrr i: 
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(3\tensive alienation of property took place through the undue p 

public officers were Bithur, Dera-Mangalpur, Qb£tampur, Jdjman, Shful/} 
Rasulabad, and Bilhaur In Bithiir, Mair Ah worked through his brother- 
in-law. Darwesh Ah, tahsfidar ; in Dera-Mangalpur, through his brother, 
Kalab Ah In Ghfitampur, Ahmad Baksh, the n^zir, who iias broao-ht 

^ G 

by Mr. Welland AMth him from Jaunpur, appointed his own nephew, 
Zulfikar Ah, a child, as tahsildtir. and enjoyed all the emoluments of the 
office. His dependants, Pahlw’aii Beg, Mfr Aghawan, Madad Husam, D^ra 
Khan, and Jaii Ah, were employed, as circumstances required, either as 
amins deputed to attach estates, as farmers when the proprietors were 
to be excluded from the management, as purchasers when Ahmad Baksh 
ished to acquire the property, or as sureties for each other. Thus these 
five names are constantly cropping up in the village histories, and trans- 
fers as regularly were made by them in favour of Ahmad Baksh. Simi- 
larly, in the remaining parganahs every specious fraud was resorted to 
in order to enrich the very persons who caused the defalcations by which 
they profited. In the Persian settlement account drawn up by the tahslldars 
the names of their relations or friends were surreptitiously introduced as 
the propnetors of villages whose settlement had been made with persons 
denominated mukaddams and mustdjirs in English accounts, where the column 
of proprietors was left blank. Advantage of this was taken by Tdj-ud-din 
Husain Ehin, tahsfidar of Akbarpur, in which parganah this species of fraud 
was chiefly resorted to, to divest a large number of landed proprietors of their 
ancestral possessions. 

The fearful state of demoralization caused by these transfers of landed 
property forced itself on the attention of Mr. T. C. Robertson, Judge and 
Magistrate, as early as 1818, when he first addressed Government. Nothing 
Work of the com- however, done till 1820, when he again urged on 

miBsion. Government the fact that, if the system of constant sales 

were persevered in, cnme would increase, additional police would be neces- 
sary, and the judicial establishments be found insufficient to meet the work. 
On the 27th February, 1821, the Governor-General in Conned passed resolu- 
tions giving efiect to the provisions of Regulation I. of 1821, establishing sadr 
and mufassd commissions, and Messrs. Christian and Bird were appomted 
commissioners for the district of Cawnpore. A power of appeal lay from the 
mufassd to the sadr commission The attention of the commissioners was 
principally directed to public sales on account of arrears of revenue, and their 
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ajcHon in this matter is 8ho^^n by the following figures given by Mr. Mont- 
igomery — 


/ 


Name of porganab 


Rnsulabad . • 

Bilhanr 

Derapur . 

Shrali 
ShlurSjpur 
Sikandra . 
Akbarpur ... 

Bithdr 

Bhognipnr „ 

Ghatampnr . 
J6]mau .. 
tjfirh Salempur ... 


Total 


Number of villages sold 
bt auction 

Casks institctkd for the EEVEnaii, or 

FRADDULENT PRITATE SALES AND THE 

FORECLOSING OF MORTGAGES 

Sold. 

Suits instituted 

rs 

it 

a 

a 

OJ 

Q 

Dismissed 

Sales 

Mortgages 

Suits instituted 

Decreed 

Dismissed 

Suits instituted 

Decreed. 

Dismissed 

41 

17 

11 

6 

3 



2 


2 

31 

18 

14 

4 

7 

• •• 

t 

3 

• • 

3 

46 

31 

23 

8 

7 

• 

7 

• •• 

• • • 


22 

13 

1 1 

o 

4 

. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




• •• 



• •• 


• • 



• 

• 




• • 

10 

3 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

• • 



69 

41 

38 

3 

11 

6 

6 

3 


3 

36 

14 

6 

8 

1 


1 

2 

• 

2 

77 

48 

43 

6 

2 


2 

1 

1 

• 

39 

32 

21 

11 

3 


3 

•2 

• 

2 

44 

26 

16 

10 

3 


3 

2 

• 

2 

405 

243 

185 

68 

47 

9 

38 

17 

2 

15 


Mr. Montgomery, -nriting in 1848, says that “ from the cession up to the 
present time 405 estates have been sold for arrears of 

Sales 

revenue,” but by far the majonty of these sales took place in 
the earlier years of our rule. It is diflScult to ascertain the number of estates 
sold in execution of the decrees of the civil courts, as only the rights and 
interests of individuals were sold , and as there was no record of these rights, 
the area aflFected, as well as the extent of the shares, is undefinable. In 
explanation of the statement of cases before the special commission the 
same officer writes • — 


“ It must be confessed that the ignorance of the Government European functionanes, both 
judicial and revenue, With regard to the peculiar tenures of the country, led, independently of 
native intrigue, to many and great abuses, and to the breaking up of numerous old proprietary 
communities Mr Newnham, who was Collector in the year 1813, states that in hia opinion 800 
Tillages were fraudulently transferred to strangers by the effect of onr system of registration 
commonly known by the name of ddkhl-hhdrtj. He gives no data from which may be tested 
the correctness of this statement, and I am incline to think he much over-estimated the frauds, 
though many cases doubtlesa did occur, 
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« ‘a settlement Cunder Itepnlation JX of J833) the only fndind’Dal 

^llcd tJm Lib . contracted to pay the Goren.ment reven? ne. 

called the lumbcrdar, but who was only the representative of the Tillage community manr d ‘ 

whom had equal, and perhaps larger, interests than be bed w the estate The Go'vemment" 
authorities appear to have considered him as (he sole propnetor. and treated him as such. If 
the Inmberdfir proved unfaithful and sold the estate, the purchaser’s name was recorded in the 
Government register, and he claimed posression of the whole in consequence It sometimes 
happened that the other shareholders tlionghf they might «ave their shares by haviDg their 
names also recorded in the register, bnt this was denied them by the Collector on the lumberdar’s 
oh 3 ecting As a Inst resource they would sae fn the civil court to have their names inserted in 
the register, stnlirig (hey were in possession of their shares The court nonsuited them, telling 
them that the registry was the Collector’s business , the purchaser, backed by the authority of 
Government, came to fake possession, nor was It likely that the Rajidts would quietly give up 
their rights Every village, under such circumstances, was a regular battle-field, hut eventnally 
the purchaser would bo triumphant, and our jails filled with men whose only crime was that of 
defending their own property from illegal seizure. 


" Mr Newnham in illustration of the above gives several examples , J will quote one Har- 
dhan Smgh, the recorded lumberdSrof village Bhaura, consented to a conditional sale of the vil- 
lage to one Munshi Gursahdi, the agreement being that at the expiration of three years, if a cer- 
tain sum advanced was not repaid, the sale should be absolute It was provided for in the 
deed that if the estate should pass to Gnrsabdi, he, Hardhan Singh, should hold his lands, paying 
only a nominal rent for them It does not appear that the village commnmty knew anythmg of 
the sale till the transfer of names had been made in the Collector’s register, and the purchaser 
came to take possession The constitution of the village was this it was divided into iour 
shares, and each share again divided into sixteen patUs The village contamed 1,650 bfghas of 
land, of which Hardhan Smgh owned only 217 highas Mr, Newnham writes ‘ the shareholders 
thus deceived were a class of Eajpfits who were known to have fought and frequently defeated 
the Nawdb’s troops in defence of their rights , when I met them they were warm, but their 
demeanour was that of men urging their part with moderation, and a confidence that the laws of 
the British Government would do them justice.’ It also frequently happened that a wealthy 
individual purchased a share in an estate, and then by purchasing the mterests of some, and paying 
up arrears due on other shares, gradually became sole propnetor, and thus many village comraum- 
ties lost their proprietary rights and became mere cultivators ” 

The commission also investigated and reported on the status of the 
so-called mukaddams and the position of pattiddrs, and 
Mukaddams. conclusion atwhich they arrived was that the true 

rankaddam held a subordinate position to that of the propnetor for whom 
be managed the estate, from whom he received a certain allowance of land or 
money for the performance of those duties, and by whom he was removable 
for misconduct, but for no other reason ; also that the office was hereditary, 
bnt not transferable. They, moreover, stated as their opinion that the.name 
mukaddam was erroneously applied to those persons of goon caste, .and 
exercising undoubtedly all the privileges of proprietary right, whose estates 
had at one time or another become incorporated with the large talukas of power- 
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fill \slio, iii luUlilion lo their own jH'rsonal estate, liad obtained the 

vnanageinonf oi supoi mlcmlonce of laigc mens for tlio revenue of which they 
' liad beconio ro''pon':iblc. Thus tliej considered the so-called iliukaddams of 
])arganah Shiur.i|pur as really possessed of ))ropriotai;y rights, though cerLain 
licrcdilary jimili'ges wcic c\crcisod o\or them by tlio Rojas to whose taluka 
f heir Milages belongodj Their case, however, is separately noted hereafter. 
Thei considcicd ihc indniduals recorded by T.y-ud-dia Husain Khtin, tahsflddr 
of Akbarpur, and Sanip Singh, kanungo ofBhognipur, as mukaddams and mus- 
la)ir'-, possessed of full proprietary rights without anj’’ limitation, and restored 
them to their projier position A few’ mukaddams properly so-called, ? e , village 
managers, were left, whose long-standing position recent purchasers have disre- 
garded and put an end to 


^Vith regard to pattidarc, tho commission reported that during the 
diciios.il of tho numborlcss el.iims which aroso on the insti- 

I’atlidarfl 

tutioii of a now court with appaiontly unlimited powders, 
icdre'js was often sought by others than tho iccordcd vidliLs, but who 
bo>ond doubt possessed a definable interest in the estate It was, more- 
over, a common practice with the pattilni, in order to avoid expense, to 
kec|) iloof till the original claims were decided, and to insist in sharing his 
Piiccc's (if obtained) with the original claimant It is not clear to what 
cNleiit the} exorcised the powers of defining tho status of each individual 
sharer , but, undoubtedly, much good must have been done in awakening tho 
atteiilion of all to tho fact that Government had their intcicsts at heai t and 
would maintain them lo the full 
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•subordinates, but in tbo meantime traces of tbe ancient holdings and sufb- 
divisious were effaced. In every instance there was a long account of mesn^^ 
profits, involving endless litigations to be adjusted, and altogether the rapid 
and sweeping changes caused in the first instance by revenue, fraud, and 
incompetency, and subsequently by tho operations of the local special courts, 
engendered a feeling of insecurity m all land tenures, which has had a most 
piojudioial efiFoct on the interests of the district The revenue authorities and 
special courts, however, must not bear tho whole blame of the confusion of 
the tenures in this district. Incalculable mjustice here and elsewhere has 
sprung from the loose system which obtains in the cml courts of deciding 
regal ding landed lights inthout first ascertaming whether the existence of 
the thing sued for be compatible with the constitutions and tenures of the 
estate, and of ordering tho sale of rights without defining what the nghts sold 
consist of. It IS to this system that must be ascribed those anomalous decrees 
and sales which no ingemu ty can execute, and which give the decree-holder or 
purchaser, if a poor man, nothing ; and if a rich and powerful man, an amount 
of his neighbour’s property, limited only by the extent of his own wealth and 
power. In this district, until the present time, a decree against the individuals 
whose names were entered in the Government engagements, or a sale of their 
rights, appears, as a matter of course, to have been considered as giving the 
decree-holder or purchaser a right to the whole mahdl, although there may 
liave been twenty sharers besides the lumberdars whose rights ought in no 
way to Iiave been affected by the decree or sale ” 

The fair incidence of Mr. Newnham’s settlement, though originally equitable, 
was much disturbed by the embarrassments into which the 
The mdJgo interest. subsequently fell. Mr. Montgomery writes . — 

The principal cause of tho embarrassments that ensued was the with- 
drawal of indigo advances and the stoppage of the Company’s cotton factories. 
From 1220 to 1226 /os^i (A.D. 1812 to 1819) there appears to have been a 
eteady cultivation of the mdigo plant, not the result of rash speculation ; from 
1226 fasli (A D. 1819) the most reckless trafficking in indigo and cotton 
commenced. The great indigo factory of Najafgarh caused yearly a vast 
circulation of money. ‘ The unpnncipled extravagance of that period,’ writes 
Mr. Read, ‘surpasses description, and the worst effect was that the same spint 
commumcated itself to the malguzdrs There was no want of money. Little 
care was taken to provide eqmvalent returns for advances made, and the 
unprincipled as well as the imprudent went on as if this state of tbngs could last. 
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liir >iioiio_\ iloc^ not «oom (o li.-wc boon laid out in lInp^o^cracnts, but spent 
<<’i ^111 irna';o=; nnd Mlhjio fo-^InnN. No \ dingo iinprovcinonts were ofToclod , 
n^anl \ ibu> of no cMnlo ua>< nd\nnccd ; and prcci'-ol}’’ ns advances wero 
nij'pbd with ju'ift'cl iKCiIli't^nc'-v {« Ibc rcsnll, so wore Iboy received uitb 
jio oilier lb 111 fr.induKnt inlonlions or nnn-pn\incnf in ain ‘'liapc Tbc native 
rcvdiiio ufuriT-- touK ('ire lo cciMirc tin* (lovtinincnt revenue, and doubtless did 
uo( In ibo II opporliiiiilv pa'-^ wjfboui ennclniig tbem‘:elve‘:.’ Tlicfirm of 
Ibiniclt ('i> were the first lo tollapse, Inibiig lo ibc anionnl of nine lakhs of 
nipi r 'J li( _\ vsert siiccocdocl bv lint of b'orlior L Dubois of Najafgarb, whoso 
d<i''‘^ lo ,\b \.inili'r iV Co are stuI lo Invc e\cccded t\vcnl}-si\ lakhs of rnpees. 
'Jiie n st<.ppigo ol ihe large ndv.incos lo llio vnmindfirs was ruinous 
Ilitln i to ndvnun ’ lind be'^n in ide w lu n tlie revoniio denieud was pre'^sing. They 
slopjM'd Tlieii llie iiubgo lands wore for a lime dclorioralcd, and lliero was no 
oilier arln le lo l.ike ils p] ice A Inoce, careless, and exlrav ngant feeling possessed 
Ibe Inndboldere. Tlie_v defrindrd tin- iiidigo-planter'Jj and were not faithful 
lo (Jo\( rninenl . bnu e arose a s\ stetn ilie ev 1^1011 of ]ia_v inenlj rc'^i'^lancc of pro- 
C( 's. niid a gnunl rlnra(tor for eonlninaev The .ibovo remarks refer to tbo 
raTnindars of ibc Ganges pnrg mails In ibe Jumna pirg mails there was 
lillle <*r no indigo . but the pm e <*f toilon fill from I1‘' Ifi the niaiind 111 1227 
/n«/t (A 1 ). le-U) (o Ivh 1(1 Ibe m mild ill 12.‘in/<K/i fA D 1820 ). vvliilst lliobiir- 
dm of tavatuni rnminel the' nine.’’ 'Ibe » Hoet of ibis eollajiso of the indigo 
mil r( si w IS, liowevf r, more local tlnn ibe abovo dc^rripluni would lead one 
lo Mipjicse Mr rdonlgomcrv linked coniines Ins rnnark'; to the Ganges 
pargaii ib^, but, as a fict, Ibo facloiv* lo which they 
,,itlic inic. ipjdv is till! of Naiafg.irh only. The rise and fall of 

Ibis fietorv 111 jirospent^ is not without interest After more numerous 
changes than orditnrilv ajipc ir to have bi'on tbo fate of any oilier estate 
before tlie cession, it p issed us a jdoiV into Ibe hands of tbc sisters of Najaf 
'Khdii, the mini under the Oudli GovornincnI. Bv them it was leased for 
I\s 12,000 to General ]\Iarliii, who built a largo indigo factorv , llic operations 
of which e\tendod not 011I3' to llio nine villages connected with tbo estate,^ 
but also to otlier villages 111 the southern part of the paiganab, and even 
across the Ganges into Oiulli Ills custom was to build vats and masonry w’clls 
(‘vorv'w hero, tbo raw indigo produced in tbc former being brought to the bead 
factory for final preparation Besides the 25 vats m tbo Biposi (Najafgarb) 

> BipnM Nnjnffinrli, Nnpnpur, KInroti, Bagln, Name anpur, Mnuilhana, Sondhcla, Kamalpur, 
and Itiininn, noc\ included in lliposi. 
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factor}', lie had 330 vats m 13 villages and bmlt 23 v ells. His nqihcw succcccllec 
liim, and was succeeded in Ins turn bj Fortier & Dubois. Tlicv bocai\<ni 
heavuly in debt to Messrs Alexander & Go , and v ere sold up. The 
Degams recovered possession, but on a suit being instituted by jMcssrs Alexan- 
der & Co, the ladies’ title vas considered insufficient, the estate vas resumed 
by Government and held direct for sevenjearc, after vhieh it \Na<gi\en in fariu 
to Mr. Yinccnt for tv eh e } ears At Ia'>t settlement cnf]inn vas imde iur tlic 
real proprietors, but, vith the exception of tlic Th Ikur^ ot Sondheh, no eno rould 
make good his title, and the estate vas settled on the oonclu'ion ofhi-i term in 
proprietary title vith Jlr Yiucenf lie transferred if to Orccnv.i}, 

they to Messrs Mcn/ics, and they again to Kh.igol bmgh, the prc'-^'iit ovner. 
During the occujiation of Mes'-i^. Fortier A. iJiiboi'-, vitl tlie object of 
shoving larger profit'; than v ere really obtainable, and proem mg aihaner i 
from Messis. Alexander, the janiabaiulis or \illngc rtnt-rolls vere ni'-cd b\ the 
dex ice of calling thirteen bisvas a full bigl.a,hn^tcad oftvoufybm ns. Die ruin 
of till': fine estate, then, can in no vav be ronneefed xijih the < !i -et ot 
Jlr Fcvuiham's settlement , it V O'; entireh due to e'traordiiinrx e.unr i Inch 
v.ere oxcrlookcd at the settlement of 1510 Die rrudnng rextnuc' \ cro p r- i d 
on to tho cnltnators, vho xxcre at the neent ^^\l ion almo-t inn ifo ot 
.absolute paupcri=m. the pre-ent proprietor-' pax mg the rfxemie froru other 
aonrccs. Large reductions hax-cbeen granted in the nm, a'-e- ment,'md rero 
has heen taken that the relict has reachrd the cnltnalor 

In tiarh Salcinpur, aho, ->lr. 3Ia\x.eil had .in < -iili (>l ( igld xilliiji-x 
and a factory at i\Iahir.ijpur. lie adopted General 'M.irlin'-' plan of building 
ontlyin'S' v.its and veils, being credited vith 167 of the former .uid JI of ib ' 
latter; but many of those simetures arc situated on v bat nov app' iT' mo ,t 
hopelessly bad land The estate pa-^cd into tlic ])o-s« -^lon of 3Iuouimial J.tfii 
Domim, l<x' xxhom it x\as sold to Dr C.impbcll Tlu' ('‘•t.'to lias no\. Inn 
distributed bv sale amongst x arious nalixo piir(li'’ser3, tie luetory ri'riiriintne'' 
in theh.ind'- <*( 3Ie--r- She'-rin L irgi r trdi , in Ihllif nr 

TIio Max .clL. ov ned b\ 3Ir 31. i veil, and baxt '•iiicf Ijm ii 

distributed amongst natixo projni.*tors llic effei t, thereiore, ot tin* inligo 
industry on tho ccononiic.d condition- of tins di-trnt ho, ncoixid ( \aggi nU-l 
importance from 31r. 3Iontgonif'iy Tho country in any v a y .dh'-tfdb, lie 
prosperity or rum ot the indigo-planb r-' vaa limited, aud though tin (pint <•! 

1 It Fan! th-il the it.lloT"r tlMiin'rt- rc[.r' tnO-l th',r 1- r'la ' tt.lhr is i’m 
hrgit .aJisncc- Tnt; pav f t i* rsvr 
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spc^ulaiiou iu soiuo inslnnocs earned lum to both planter and those dependent 
him, thcio IS no reason to hohovo that tho estates of ojiher planters -wero not 
Conducted on strictly commercial principles. The fact is that the day of indigo 
is past. Tho ciiltivatoi has become more keenly ahvo to his own interests, and 
finds it pays him better to soil his plant at a fair puce arrived at by competition 
(UiiUh Um id), 01 oven to build a few vats and manufaotnro, by the more process 
of steeping, a coarse d} o (Laclicha, nil) which he sells to larger factones to bo 
made up Largo spcculationb, too, are now made in tho export of indigo-seed, 
and land is cultivated more with a view of supplying this trade than of providing 
material for dye. Tho days of intoidepcndonco between planter and cultivator are 
past* tho planter non is but one bidder against many, and tho position of villein to 
which tho cultivator was once reduced is changed foi that of a rival manufacturer. 
Indigo no longer pays European factories lu the North-West Provinces, and 
the place of tho old squirc-liko plaiitci has been taken by the native capitalist — 
unsoiupulous and nnsympatlietic — iilio, while damaging tho soil with excess of 
canal water, will crush tho cultivator .as ho was never crushed when “ tho 
f.ictory” vas bank, dispensary, almost home, to its soil-born dependents. 
Old 'wells and countless vats are to bo seen evoiywhoro m parganahs 
Bilhaur and Salempur. Tho present v-amindais neglect to repair the wells even 
where most required , and, except when lot to Baniyas, the xats are never 
used. 

During the currency of Mr. Newnham’s settlement the district was 
Mr Nownlmm’s uufoitunatc in the roienuo officers appointed to watch 
Biiccessors. its interests Mr. Nownham was succeeded by Mr. 

Bavonscroft, ivho hold charge of tho distnct for seven years, Messrs. 
Grant, Christian, and Swotenham holding office for short periods inter- 
mediately. Mr. Bavonscroft lendered himself notoiions 
bj'- entering largely into lash cotton speculations, and 
when it became necessary to fulfil his obligations, ho did not hesitate to 
appropriate Bs 2,74,853 out of tho Government treasury for that purpose. 
When the defalcation was discovered Mr. Bavonscroft fled into Oudh and lived 
for nine months no.ar Fyzabad. Ho was dnsoovered and a party sent to apprehend 
liira, but he escaped and secreted himself near tho Noptil frontier at Bliinja, on 
the loft bank of tho Rapti iivor, m tho Gonda distuct, where his residence was 
concealed from tho Oudh Govornmont by the local authorities Tho local Bdja 
made over to him a portion of Land for tillage and a suitable site in a mango 
giovo for his house, which he constructed aftoi native fashion. Tho oldest 
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son, however, of the E^ja— a morose person who led a seolnded Jife— beca^ne 
alarmed when he saw Mr. Eavenscroft begin to plant indigo and prepare to corin^ 
struct vats for the manufacture, and apprehended that he would go on encroach-'^ 
ing till he took the whole estate. He therefore hired a gang of bandits and had 
him foully murdered. Eavenscroft and a fi-iend staymg with him, Ensi’o-n 
Platts, made a desperate resistance, for out of the twenty-nine men v ho com- 
posed the party when the attack commenced, seven had been killed and eighteen 
wounded. An investigation was twice set on foot, the first one failing thronnh 
the perfunctory character of the enquiry made, and the Government remained 
satisfied that the E^ja had nothing to do with the murder. Mr. Eavcnscroft’s 
tomb was bmlt at the expense of Government " Mr. Eavenseroft,” says General 
-Sleeman (from whoso work the above particulars .are chiofly obtained), “vas the 
handsomest and most athletic European gentleman then in India, and one of 
the most expert m the use of the sword and shield : his hospitality v as lavisli 
and notorious. I have been told by the son of Mr. Eavenscroft’s diwiln that his 
chief dehght was in cock-fighting, and that ho lost as much as Es 40,000 in one 
year by that amusement The diwivn warned Mr. Eavenscroft of the danger 
of appropriating Government money, but Mr. Eavenseroft replied that Ins father 
had a large estate in England. So seeing the impending crash, the prudent onioial 
obtained sick leave in order to bo absent when it came. Mr. Eavenscroft was 
also remarkable for his devotion to scientific cultivation and endeavours to 
improve by model farms (as is again the fashion) the agiicultural system of the 
country. The letter m which he addresses the Governor-Gonoral is so charac- 
toii'^tic of the style of official correspondence in those days, ns well as illus- 
trative of Mr. Kavenscioft’s own views, that I give it cxtcnso * — 

•‘The celebrated Sully calls agnculture oae of the breasts from which the State draws Its 
nourishment That preit man could not possibly have given ns a more happy almilc Instruct- 
ing by precepts, stimalating by rewards, he provniled upon his countrymen to cnltivato the art 
of husbandry Your lordship's discerning mind will point out to you in nn instant the aptness of 
this simile to the source of wealth in India, from whence spring for the most part the revenues 
of the State Although no public encouragement has at any period been given by the English 
Government to agriculture, cither by the erection of societies or the institution of rewards, jcl 
substantial proof 12 ofEorded in the amount of revenue produced for ages from land in 
tho eastern hemisphere, that husbandry is with its inhabitants iho oldest, the most useful, 
ns well as the best cultivated of tho arts At the present period your lordship will Cud 
that about 18 lakhs of bighas of land under the plough give a clear revenue to tho State of 
more than 27 lakhs of rupees, besides a profit of 16 per cent, to the leasers and renters of land, 
making the total amount of rents to jucld a round sum of about 31 lakhs. The labour also and 
the expenses of the husbandman or actual cultivator of the soil is to be taken into the scale 

1 Dated 28th September, 1814. 
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2 onsidemtion. To do this it is only necessaTy to calculate the produce of crops throughout 
district nt large, which, from the best sources of Information I have been able to examine, 

1 an average of four maunds (sic), or 8 bushels, to the bfgha, and as 2 bighas may in general 
be said to equal an English acre of 4,840 square yards, the average will be about 16 bushels per 
acre The produce, therefore, of the crops amounts to one hundred and forty lakhs of bushels, 
or seventy lakhs of maunds of grain Supposing the whole of the arable lond to be under crops 
of that nature, and taking the average of the market thronghout the year at one rupee per 
luaund upon all kinds of grain, the gross produce of crops may be calculated at seventy lakhs 
of rupees per annum 

" Bringing under your consideration that the average crops of twenty of the eastern coun- 
ties of England give only 24 bushels to the acre, your lordship will allow that this is a flat- 
tering picture of the success of agncnltnre in the East, the beauty of which, however, so far as 
concerns the art of husbandry and the improvement of the soil, is solely to be attributed to the 
skill of the inhabitants With even their rude implements and a weak farming stock they 
make the grateful earth teem with plenty for in this propitious clime she returns the 
favours bestowed upon her, small as they may be, with tenfold bounty The fostering hand of 
the Government or the enterprise of individuals among the European part of the community 
has in no smgle instance or nt no period been held forth to the support or to the improvement 
of the practical agnculture of India Passionately devoted to this dehghtfni art, I was, how- 
ever, lately the humble instrument of estabbshing the first society of this kind since the time' 
that a Bntish foot was planted on the soil, called the Eatehgarh Agricultural Society, the 
president of which is Sir Edward Colcbrooke, but I fear it will languish from want of proper 
support from the Government in allotting land for eiqienment , when this support is afforded, 
under your lordship’s auspices, by the institution of a “ national farm” of about 600 acres, the 
cause of agriculture will have a better ohance of flourishing. In the event of your lordship 
being pleased to adopt a measure whioh promises the greatest benefit to the western provinces, 
and of Bithfir, m the vioimty of which there is excellent land, being fixed upon as the spot for 
experimental husbandry, I pledge myself to cover the expenses of every nature, which, I am 
well convmcedfrom the experience of my own little farm, will be more than reimbursed by the 
crops. It remains then for your lordship, ns the representative of our beloved sovereign, to step 
forwnid in imitation of the royal exertions of the most spirited agriculturist England can boast 
of, and to give public encouragement to agriculture When the Eomans made the most illustri- 
ous appearance husbandry was in the highest estimation among them “In those happy 
days,” says Fhny, “the earth, pleased at seeing herself cultivated by victonons hands, seemed to 
make stronger efforts, and to produce her fruits in greater abundance But when destructive 
luxury was introduced, then husbandry declined, and with it fell the Roman virtue.” Among 
the French nation, under the gemal influence of their king, societies were erected lu every 
province. Men of the first distmction also in England do not disdain the cultivation of their 
own land Let ns, my lord, imitate the virtues of our countrymen , let us put onr hands to 
the plough and emulate them in the field of industry, and in improvmg this first source of 
national wealth ; such pnrsmts have graced the pubho life of ancient heroes may they be 
recorded in the annals of a British Governor-General ” 

Mr. Bavenscroft also submitted a scheme to Government i for the 
measurement of the entire district, which he undertook to effect in the space 

* Dated 2l8t February, 1816 , 
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of a year and at a cost of Rs. 44,500 Ho stated that be bad by teuta^ve 
measurements clearly proved that the returns of cultivated aiea were absolutely v 
incorrect, and that some pioprietors by concealment of their true assets were'', 
enjoying, not fifteen, but thirty and forty per cent of the gross rental 
Mr. Ravcnsci oft was indeed an example of energy misapphed, and talent vitiated 
by a lax morality. 

Mr. Wemyss took charge of the disinct in 1823, but in 1832 assistance 

^ . was considered necessary, and Mr Eeade was appointed. He 
Mr Tteado. « , 

had no easy task to perform. Old revenue and takSvi balances 

had accumulated to a large amount ; the files were crowded with smts ; the 
register of the transfer of property had been much neglected. Suits for rent, 
on the speedy decision of which depended in a gieat measure the punctual 
realization of the revenue, were, many of them, of an old date. The estates 
held under direct management weie suffermg from neglect, and the records were 
so imperfect and without arrangement that it was often difficult to find out 
what cases were pending. The records of this period show that the exertions 
made by Mr. Reade to bnng the revenue department into a sound and whole- 
some state were very great Indeed that officer was unwearied in bis appln 
cation. He found considerable balances due for the few years previous to which 
he took charge, and to these he more particularly apphed himself. The sale 
process he found was no longei dreaded, since no sale of an estate being sanc- 
tioned, the process became a dead letter The Government, fearful of falling 
into the extreme of former years, seemed on willing to countenance them.-"^l‘{ 
was quite proper to guard against abuses, but judiciously done, the sale prtScess 
would have been very effectual. Mr. Eeade urged on the Boaid the nece8si?\;y 
of making some examples He therefore selected some estates of the most 
notorious defaulters and proposed their sale, which the Board sanctioned 
The measure was carried through with vigour, and the effect was surprising 
Estates were also farmed under Regulation IX of 1825, and the sanction of 
Government ohtamed, which in cases of this kind had rarely been done before , 
several severe examples being thus made, they were followed by the willing 
obedience of all} where balances were irrecoveiable they were recommended 
for remission and struck off, when they could be fairly recovered, arrange- 
ments were made for their gradual liquidation. The very inefficient establish- 
ments were remodelled, each parganah was visited, and every measure which 
good policy could devise was resorted to. Thus were laid the foundations of a 
sound revenue system whose effects remain to this day. 
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Settlement of 1840 


The district now underwent the most fearful visitation that it had ever 

I ox:peri6nced — the ffreat chaurdnaiue famine. The effect of 

, /The great famine. , , .1 i . i , i i 

this calamity upon the district has been described at page 

38. It was specially inopportune, as it preceded by but a year the revision 

of settlement, and necessarily gave the observer a false idea of the normal 

condition of the district 

The settlement of 1840 was effected by Mr Rose.^ In this district some 
measurements had been made and some investigations 
had been entered into upon the principles laid down 
by Regulation VII of 1822, but their application in full had been found to be 
so searching in details, and to require so long a time for completion, that the 
modified system sanctioned by Regulation IX of 1833 was adopted : that is 
to say, the settlement was made with those in possession , those not m posses- 
sion, but having claims, being referred to the civil courts. The professional 
survey, to show the boundaries of each estate and the quantity of cultivated, 
culturable, and barren waste it contained, was undertaken by Captain Abbott, 
This was succeeded by the Uiasra survey of the native amins, who mapped 
each field, recording in their field-book (khasra) its number, owner, occupant, 
soil, crop, and whether irrigated or dry. Writmg in 1839-40, only two 
years after the famme, Mr. Rose expressed his astonishment at the flourishing 
appearance of the distiict; that “it must excite the wonder of all who had 
witnessed the utter state of rum to which it was reduced by the famine. Zhni 
it was more from the number of unroofed and mined houses than iron: tes 
decrease of cultivation that a stranger could suppose that the counmy had ireen. 
visited so recently by such an awful calamity ” Still he found rsisnn to 
believe that the district had not regained its former prospenlj, nhin dia:® 
been a general reduction in rent-rates, and that the w'orse q-ndin?? zc cnnijfng 
lands had been allowed to fall waste. He, moreover, soon nhi: 'he 

entries of soil made by the survey officials were unworthy n: te, 

that the entnes of irrigation were absolutely untrosiwonry. Hi 'Herefer- 
employed the local officials in the classification of son?. nai th- fHhvi'icu 
entries thoroughly' re-tested, and, as he beheved, correeny mnsred, hri >. h-ur 
already been stated that even the revised irrigaron - a - T -T^r 
settlement were excessive. Whilst Mr. Rose carefhZy nrfrrnn.: -v-h-it .'rdgj 
lands bad escaped entry, be neglected to test wheiher Hi d nf /'fX'rfir: 
irrigated was really so or not For instanes, ths ! 

1 See hiB report in Set Re?., JL rzrr I 
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larger streams and tanks was entered as irrigated, althongli in areiagc ji.jars 
those streams and tanks dry np earlj in the season ; and moreover, as admitty^d 
hj Mr. Bose in In-: nnprintod reports, the land along rivers, though irrigable,'- 
nas ‘^0 sandy as to ho cnltivated onij* ndth inferior ram crops ; that is, a large 
area of confessedly nnirngated land nas classed as irrigable, and presumably 
assessed as such. 

The principles on nhich iili. Rose -worked were in other respects most 
^ thorough His first obiect was to determine whether the 

The three tests, , 

existing assessment was too high, or whether an increase 

might fairly be taken In doing this ho was chiefly influenced hy three consi- 
derations — the existing revenue rates, the regulanfcy of the collections, and the 
means employed in realising the demand, with its influence on the condition of 
the people The first test, or that of existing rates, had never been applied 
before, bec<aus 0 there never was before a measurement which could be relied 
upon, nor was there material available regarding the assessments in other dis- 
tricts corresponding m soil, situation, facihties of irrigation, and character and 
condition of the people from which any valuable comparison could be drawn 
Mr. Hose compared the revenue rates prevailing in Cawnpore with those 
obtaining in the Allahabad, Fatebpur, and Aligarh distncts, with the result that 
he found the Cawnpore assessment high, and concluded that the existing demand 
was severe in its incidence In this opinion he was borne out by the history 
of the collection of the land revenue. He found that the revenue remitted 
and suspended since the acquisition of the distnct amounted to Rs 20,26,000, 
giving an annual deficiency of about Rs 56,000. Still, as about one-half of 
the above sum must be set down as loss due to bad seasons, this second test 
could not be regarded as conclusive, and Mr. Rose relied more upon his third 
test, “ the means employed m realising the revenue and the condition of the 
people as affected thereby,” Referring to his opinion on the effect of Regu- 
lation I of 1821 already quoted, he goes on to say “ Granting, what cannot 
be denied, that native fraud and European incompetency in a great measure 
influenced the proceedings which drew' down that enactment, yet it must also, 

I think, be admitted that, without an unfair degree of taxation, the extensive 
transfers which then took place could scarcely have been effected : in many 
cases no doubt sales were enforced irregularly • in many more harshly and 
hastilv ; hut still in every case there was some balance, or pretext of a balance • 
and in a moderately assessed distnct, surely the malguzfe, seeing that the 
revenue authonfies were leady to seize on the riighferi ground-: for a -=,116 would, 
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b^'/pionipt pa} inonl*, have proveulod even a pietext foi the sweeping transfers 
m IqicIi took ]ilaco pi e\ ions to 1821, and ^^lnch, if unchecked, ^\ould in a few 
/ }evirs longer haMi annihilated all the ancient tenures in the district Of late 
years a mildci and n.oie just system of levouue administiation has prevented 
the frequent occuiieuce of ic%euue sales, but it must not therefore be inferred 
that laud tenuics hare become permanent Not a month passes without a 
long list of sales being held by order of the civil court, almost all of which, 
being in satisfaction of decrees for advances made by the village mahdjans 
to the zaiuindars, to enable the latter to fulfil their engagements with the 
Government, are m fact leienue sales in another shape. Neither has the 
abolition of roi enue sales had the effect intended by the Board of protecting 
collateral rights, for these continue to be saciificed under the sales of the 
cimI court to nearly the same extent aa they formerly suffered from the 
ic\ enue process 

In no district that I am acquainted uitli has there been such a rapid 
and extensive change of landed property as in Cawnpoio A few wealthy 
hLuliamniadans and resident Hindu bankers have possessed themselves of 
one-third of the district, and the fact that land yielding Es 1,37,000 has 
been sold under dccieos of the civil court uithm the last five years shows 
that the tendency to change has not ceased In short, could I present an 
exact bialcmeiit of all the transfers springing fi om the Government demand 
which haio t ikcii place in Cawnpore under the British Goveinment, I 
bcliere that it would show' that at least three-fourths of the landed property 
of the distiict hare changed ow'neis within the last thirty years It mar 
be objected that the investment of the capital of monied men in landed 
property is a proof that the assessment cannot be severe, but the objection 
has not much weight. The persons who have extonsuely acquired lands are 
either resident Muhammadans who hare amassed laree fortunes ia thcserrico 

o 

of our Government and that of Oudh, or Hindu bankers of Cawnparo To the 
former, precluded by their religion fiom banking and utunons dealings, land 
naturally presents itself as tbe only safe mrestment for their carnal : and the 
convenience of having the property near their homes couaterba’anccs the disad- 
vantages of a high assessment The latter hare no des're to aoqcl’-c land and 
aroid the purchase thereof rvhenevei they can , hut teaiuxff Ly thi. enormous 
interest rvhicli their difficidties compel the propne*o-j ti^roa loans, and de- 

ceived by tbe apparent security aftordetl by th. k id th.r are indue- d to 
make adrauees, until the land becoming i'm ok. 1 f - I - .r'r- 
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«lt.inat(!)y only the option of taking the property in lien of their claim orarot 

foregoing everything. But I do not mean to argue that all the eatatee receoL' 
acquired by monied proprietors are losing ones Several I knoiv were or,g,nall> 
profitable, and many more have been made so by the capital and sbU of the pre- 
sent possessors. All I mean to urge is that the maignzdn proBts were not 
sufficient to enable the ancient proprietors of the soil to faI61 their engagements 
and retain their possessions, and that bad it not been for the fortnitious circum- 
stances which caused the investment of foreign capital in land, a reduction of 
assessment would, long ere this, have heen forced upon the Government 1 have 
thus shown that by the three tests which 1 proposed to lay down for my 
guidance, or at all events by the two more imfiortant of the three, that the 
existing assessment was found to be high in the aggregate.” 

The following is a summary of the plan adopted by Mr. Hose for dis- 
tributing and determining the assessment: — 


“ The tahB!ldSra were called upon to divide their parganahs into so many classes, as there 

were known or marked variations of soil and country, or to state, if no 
Mode ot determlninc and *. i j t ■, . . ' 

aistrnraUng the relief ranations existed In making out those divisions the tahsHdars 

•were not allowed arbitrarily to form a class from detached villages, which 
would have afforded an opening for mach favour and fraud, but were compelled to mark off 
distinctly on the pargauah map the limits of each doss and to explain the supposed causes 
of the variations of value. 


On receiving the reports of the tahsUdfira the supposed classes were subjected to ramute 
enquiry and various tests If the result showed that the tahsildars’ higher classes possessed a 
greater extent of imgation, and a larger proportion of the better crops than the lower , and if 
these advantages were not counterbalanced by disadvantages of situation or habits of the cul- 
tivators, then the division of the tahsildars was confirmed. But if the result was different, the 
tahsildfirs’ proceedings were cancelled and a fresh cleEsifl.cation was made, or the parganah 
was thrown into one class, as might appear proper 

" In many parganahs the classes were at once pointed out by old and known denominations 
of country Thus the 'dfitlrand jatcar hsmat’ of Bilhaur and the ‘kachdr dehat’ vt Bitbdr 
spoke for themselvea Whenever also a stream or tract of elevated land, or v isible local variation 
marked the changes of country, the classifications ot the tahsildfirs were found to be correct. 
But when they attempted to divide the parganahs into classes without such distinctive marks for 
their guidance, they generally fell into error. 


'• In Easulabad, for instance, it was found m analyzing the tahsilddr’s classes that his third 
or lowest class was better imgated and more highly cultivated than his second, and his second 
than his first The cause of this inverse classification was obvious. The soils and imgation of 
the three classes were much the same , but the revenue rates of the tahsildgr’a third and second 
classes being out of all proportion high ns compared with his first, and the lower classes having 
consequently suffered much more from over-assessment than the higher, the tahsildar bad 
classed them according to their present condition, overlooking the fact that their conditi on 
was affected by the assessment, and not by any variations of soil or situation Here of course 
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diripion of classes was required , all that was necessary being to bring the second and 
lird classes to nn equalifj with tlic first and to reduce the whole 

" Having deternuned the classification, the next step was to fix the amount of increase or 
decrease on each class In determining this, the regulanty of the collections, the condition of the 
people, the fertility of the soil, the situations of the villages, the extent of irrigation, the pro- 
portion of valuable produce, and the habits of the cultivators were nil taken into consideration. 
The existing rates were carefully and extensively compared with those of similar classes in 
Cawnpore, and similar parganahs in other districts , nor were the opinions and estimates of the 
local native ofllccrs disregarded when reliance could he placed on their inteUigence, local 
information, and integrity. Having made up mymind as to the amount of reduction or locreaso 
proper to be allowed or demanded in each class, the third step was to deduce from the rent-rates 
of a few fairly assessed mah&ls in each class the revenue-rate per acre on irrigated and unimga- 
ted land which should form the basis of the new jama of each village If the revenue-rates so 
deduced gave a gross apscssment agreeing or nearly agreeing with the demand, which in the 
cases mentioned in the preceding para. I had previously determined on, these, the deduced rates, 
were adhered to But if, as not unfrcquently happened, m consequence of the very high rent- 
rates prevalent in this distnot, the lower rent-rates were not sufficiently moderate to enable me 
to deduce therefrom fair revenue-rates, then I discarded the rent-rates entirely, and fixed my 
revenue-rates with reference to those which had been found applicable m similar divisions of 
this or the neighbouring districts ” 

The financial result of the settlement was a total decrease on the whole 
district of Rs 1,57,859 From this, however, should be deducted the amount 
assessed on land held previously free of revenue (Rs 49,467), the net decrease 
on the total demand for the district as it now stands being Rs 1,08,392 

Mr Rose equalized the assessments, and whilst lelieving the industnous, 
Result of Mr Bose’s therefore hitherto higlily taxed propnetors, such as the 
settlement Kurmis, made the idle and troublesome landholder pay his 

full share of the burthen. Where estates had barely recovered from the 
effects of the famine he imposed a progressive levenue demand Revenue- 
lioe tenures were resumed and assessed at one-fourth lower than the general 
parganah late A recoid of rights was prepared, and the establishment of 
patwHns or village accountants was revised No previous settlement had 
been conducted on such thoroughly intelligent principles, yet the experience 
of two years proved that, notwithstanding the large reductions, the assessment 
was too high and the revenue was paid with difiSculty Mr Rose had exagge- 
rated the pow’er of the district to recover from the effects of the famine, and 
had included in his cultivated area land thrown out of cultivation for two 
preceding years, m the expectation that it would immediately be again brought 
under the plough It was at length found necessary to appoint Mr AUen to 
revise the assessment — a difficult task, which he completed most judiciously 
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He permauently leduced the levcnue by Ks 32,820, itii tcmponiry leliol to . of 
amount of Bs 57,347 Tlic follow mg statement shows the le^emio mtpoAl} 
on the difteient paiganahs at present fonuing the district from the los^ioii to 
Mr Bose’s settlement — 


District. 


Revenue 
of Ibt 
settlement 

Revinue 
of 2ud 
settlement 

Revenue 
of 3ril 
settlement 

Reicmie 
of 4tll 
■.cKknatit 

i Roimie 
j of 5th 
i-ttlknunt 

Rilhnnr 



Us 

2,21,341 

2,16,243 

Rs 1 

2,15,061 

Rs 

2,1.3,3't 

1 R^ 

1 

r> 

bhiurfijpur 

Jdjmau 



3.31,452 

3 07, 2. >5 

1,01,731 

-■.91,5"0 

j 2,'3 TOj 

• 


3,21,023 
2.22 023 

3, Ob, 037 
2,iR,170 

2,90, 1'lt, 
2,21, !51 

2,01,049 
2,16 931 i 

1 3 02,12 1 

1,9-1,112 

Akbarpur 

Eurh-Salempur 



2,29,285 

2,24,5 1 2 

2,20 471 

J 20,665 I 

2.1 t,6[ H 



2,T‘',N29 

2,05 945 

2, <6,045 

2,52,136 ' 

2,37,77 . 

Ilcrapur 

Sikandra 



1,43,435 
1,5 1,117 

l,3'i,C32 
1,50 b 1C 

1,31,143 
1,60 Ul 2 

1.31,174 1 

1 , 4 - j 

1 .27,4 21* 
1..1,'--5 

Dhoguipnr 

Ghatampur 

• 

... 

2,t(),t)ir> 
a, 53,455 

2 01,317 
3,17,132 

2.06 Oiil 

3 22,86' 

2,1 6 0->y 

1 1,l6l 

1 . 03 , •(., 

5 0 :,2j 1 



Tot il - . 

2 1,69,0 tr. 

23,bC,090 

23, 16. ’01 1 

.^JI,6-3 1 

1 

.l,*'i,77i. 


The merits ot ilr Rose's settlement au- shown h\ tin. latihit n-.h 


nineteen estates were sold for arrears of ro\crmc ami iwotil^-tlo. . woe t- ni- 
poranl} transfened in farm Some indirect cflcct, howi \ci, hid hoi u pm 
duced by the pressure of the Go\oinment demand, v.hudi fuiceil piopu< im .to 
borrow foi the pm pose of meeting the met ilmcnU m the u\ent of simrt < lop 
or calamities which did not call foi special iclicf 1)> r. mi-mn W . Imd 
thatG2 percent of the cuUuatcd area peimanenll} changed handi during 
the cuirenc}’ of Mr Bose’s settlement, whiM 8 per emit v a. tompoian!> 
tiansferrcd Mr Wright, howe\ei, does not think that lhe-<^ trail dm * m . i 
sanly indicate an cxcos,i\e demand, except perhaps in tin e irlu r >e ir. ol ilo 
settlement, when the cITccts of foimer o\er-as-c-.m( nt weiu ^till t.dt In tin 
first place, he attributes many of the transfer, to tlm f.ct that propoilj who h, 
as in Sikandra, had no saleable ^alue, became marl ( tabic after Mr Bo s nwi- 

sion ,^hcn naturally creditors rcaliml their outstanding debts lb ahoth.id , 

that the s^ stem of British rule, which rigoionsl> msi-t. .m puim nlM.- m'' 
made rcgidarly and punctually, and encourages and protect' trade and indiH 
tiw' incvitahly tends in India, as elsewhere, to the nun of old no„-mdu M.o. ^ 

families to whom under the natiie govcn.ment punclnaht> and nguluit^ c^ 

pavnici.; wore unknown andvlK.vlnn .lore wn. noihue' to n. m ^ 
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ic'ijisted tho dcmai\d. The industrious, on the other hand, undei the auspices 
of pi powciful Government have increased then wealth, and have necessarily 
•'stcpiied into the place of tho thriftless borrowing classes — Thakurs, Muham- 
madans, Kaj'aths, &c Tho largest tiansfeis have taken place in those parga- 
nahs vhcre tiade and mdustiy aie most active and the geneial prosperity is at 
if'; highest , vhilst tho selling value of tho cultivated acre has risen in private 
•^alcs fiom Ks 8-9-11 to Ks 2G-0-9, and in public sales fiom Rs 6-5-8 to 
Rs 17-9-2 pci acre, or fiom 31 years’ to 10| years’ purchase of revenue for pri- 
vate tiansfeis, and 2^ to 7 years’ for public sales These figures Mr Wright does 
not think alarming, and he is of opinion that fuither transfers rnust be expected, 
and will naturally follow, on the increased value given to landed property by 
the present rcMsion of settlement Nor does Mr Wright condemn the new 
proprietary body He considers them greatly superior to the poverty-stricken 
!Musalm.m or Kayath, who cannot support their tenantry during the pressure 
of any calamity, and whilst he regrets the dissolution of the old bond between 
the tenant of the soil and his old feudal landlord, he considers the place of the 
lattci not unprofitablv taken by the well-to-do Brahman, wdio is by no means 
'=0 unn ersally non-resident as the money-lender is represented to be 

The settlement just concluded was commenced by Mr Buck in 1869, but 
woik w'as stopped till 1870, fiom which time tiU 1877 

satlcincntof 18T0-:7 , , - 

the work of measurement, inspection, assessment, and 
preparation of the record of rights was uninterruptedly earned on The prmci- 
ples on which it has been framed are identical with those adopted by Mr Rose, 
the only apparent diffeience being in the fact that whilst Mr Rose worked 
fiom the general to particulars, the jnesent settlement has been based mostly 
on an accumulation of particulars which have been used for comparison and 
generalization. The survey conducted by Mr Wright has given an area closely 
agi eeing with that of the professional survey, and from a careful system of check 
and supervision has given statistics of area, crops, and irrigation as nearly 
approaching correctness as the machinery would admit of Before assessment 
eveiy village, and every portion of a village, was minutely mspected by the 
assessing officer, and a large amount of detailed mformation on every subject 
connected with the economical and physical conditions of the coimtry was 
thereby accumulated 

The following statement compares the land revenue of 1840, as realized 
New nud old ns- the year of revision of settlement of each successive 
pcssments compared paiganah, with the revised revenue, and also shows the 
0 x 1 1 a 01 dinar} receipts, namely, undei the old settlement, road, postal, and other 
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cesses; under Act XVIIT. of 1S7l in 

fees .eseifeg fro. rllV tvenu'e J"* 


Reienue tctthotii cesses m }S40 


Revenue teith cesses in 1P<0 


Name of par- 
ganah. 


Bilhaur ... 
ShiurSjpar ... 
Jdjmau .. I 
RnBulabad ... 
Akbarpur 
Sdrh-Salcmpur 
Dcrapiir ) 
Sikandra ) 
Bhognipnr ... 
Gb&tampur ... 


1,90,832 

2,75,376 

2,96,492 

1.91,567 

2,09,691) 

2,36,59 1 

2,64,676 

1,90,167 

2,94,256 


2,392 0 6,856 0 
3,767 0 10,062 0 
4,304 0 10,929 0 
8,2SG 0 7.329 0 


3,316 0 
4,334 0 

6,596 4 


7,751 0 
8,674 0 

9,469 9 


3,932 0 7,349 0 

6,904 0 11,017 0 


Rs 0. 

2,00,079 0 
2,S9,205 0 
3,11,725 0 
2,07 172 0 
2,20,757 0 
2,49,699 0 

2,69,741 13 f 

2 01.448 0 ^ 
3,11,177 0 


1,89,148 
2.74, M3 
2,91,5,15 

2.' 9,42 1 
2.35,844 
1,21,548 
1,32 69.’ 
I.Oy.Plc 
2,94,127 


16,915 

27,464 

.’9,158; 

19,166; 

20,9421 

2'',6a5 

I2./55 

13,280/ 

18,1851 

21,1131 


6,855 
10,115 
10,10^ 
7,321 
7.75 1 
8,611 
4.507 
1,961 

7,141 

I 1,061 


2,14,01^ 
3,19 222 
3,31,641 

2. 18,04 f 
2,39.117 
2 ,6‘-nCI 
1 3'J,210 
l,70,y ■ 1 
9 16,18-* 
.3,34,601 


District total 21,39,638 41,830 4 79,436 0 22,60903 13 21,30,406 .’,13,012! 79. 171 ' 24, 13 1 


IlLvrNOC OF FBEICNT srTTXnuNT 


Kamc of 
pargaaab 


Revenue fixed for thirty »/rar». 


Qiiinijurnnial aiinsnmft 


Bilhaur 
Shiurdjput, 
Jfijmau ... 
Ila'Olabad, 
Akbarpur.. 
barh-Salem- 
pur 

Dcrapur ••• 
biknndra .. 
Bhocnipur, 
Ghdtampur, 


Rb, Rs Rs j Rs n Rs a Us a. Us. n Rs a Ks 

1,94,110, 19,411 0 9,705 8 2,23,226 8 60 0 6 0 so 69 0 2,23,295 

2,74,220 27,422 O 13,710 0 3,15,352 0 627 8 63 0 31 0 721 P 3,16,073 

2,48 843 24,884 8 12.284 8 2,86,012 0 14,340 0 1,434 601 8 10,465 8 3,02,177 

1,95.TJ0' 11,675 0 9,787 8 2,25,112 8 2.21,112 

2,22,676! 22 263 0 11,135 0| 2,66,078 0 2,S6,07» 

2,28,260 22 826 0 11,426 0 2,62,512 0 CIO 0 Cl 0 30 8 701 8 2,63,21 3 


1,41,030 14,103 0 3 ^ 3,21,542 8 

1,38,645 13,864 8 j ' • 

2,11,480 21,148 0 10,691 0 2.13,319 0 
2,92,050 29,205 0 14,873 0 3,36,128 0 


1,21,512 8 
2 43,119 0 
0 


District ... 21,47,063'2,14,707 0 1,07,512 8 24.69,282 8 15 ,637 811,561 756 0 17,057 8 24, <>7.210 1 
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/ The total demand has therefore been enhanced by two lakhs, but the actual 
i’;i!erease m land revenue is only Rs 36,307 A large increase could not, in 
Mr Wiighl’s opinion, be expected. In a country always densely populated, 
closely cultivated, and thoroughly irrigated theie was little room for enhance- 
ment, whether due to competition, extension of cultivation, or increased facilities 
for irrigation A rise in prices has had only temporary effect, or where permanent, 
has in but a small degree affected rents already high hy comparison with other 
districts The revised settlement came into force as follows : in Ahbarpur from 
the raZ)ij andinBiIhaurfrom the Uiarlf of 1282 fash, in Shiurdjpur, Jdjmau, 
Rasulahad, Sarh S^lempur,and Derapurfrom the IViur^of 1283 fash, m Sikandia 
from the rah of 1283 , in Gh&tampifr fiom the ruhi, and in Bhogmpur from the 
l/ifl?*(/'of 1284/asZi. The following statement shows the revenue demand, collec- 
tions and balances for several 3'ears since the mutiny, and proves that the collec- - 
tions have been regularly made since the mutiny — 
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cawkpokf:. 


Tenures 


The proprietary tenures in the district are now 
distributed as follows . — \ 
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No special remark is uecessaiy with lespect to any of the above tenures 
except those classed as bhayach^ira In the villages held. 

■'^Bliayachara estates. , i i 

on this tenure tlie extent of each sharer s rights is limited 
by the land of which he is actually in possession, and the liabilities of the sharer 
are represented by a cess called bardr or bdchh, in some estates immutable and 
bearing no exact relation in quality or quantity to the land occupied by hmi. 
In others, a peiiodical revision of right and liabilities takes place on the occa- 
sion of any considerable alteration in the status of an estate — e g , where a large 
area becomes fallow from drought, or a revised assessment is eflFected, a fiesh 
bardr is allotted over the different sharers, according to the quality of the land 
found to bo occupied by them, each’* soil having its special and known rate. The 
record is also revised and names of mortgagees entered, no record hitherto 
having been made except in the patwdn’s diary In most bhayachara estates no 
sale ever takes place, the above mutation of names being the only tiansfer resorted 
to If any sharer abscond his land is made over to his nearest relation to 
account for. Village expenses aie distributed in exact pioportion to the bardr y 
and any profit from common land, or the sd%r or miscellaneous revenue, are 
divided also in accordance with the bardr Each sharer in the estates that line 
the Jumna has a right couesponding to his bardr in any land added by allu- 
vion ; and to maintain this right whilst cariyiPg out the instructions for forming 
lands subject to alluvion and diluvion into a sepaiate mah.il is a matter of some 
difficulty As might be expected, from the account of the fiscal changes that 
have occurred in the district, the zamindari tenure greatly preponderates This 
is due to the great number of estates sold for an ears of revenue, and which at 
once passed from pattidari to zamlndfiri , secondly, tp the sale of the rights and 
interests under decrees of the civil courts, and thirdly, to the numeious illegal 
and fraudulent transfers which took place dui'ingthe earlier yeais of the British 
rule Even now the entire tendency of our laws and institutions is to convert 
all tenures into zamlndAri when the entire revenue and charges from the 
estate are included in one account and distributed according to the individual 
Intel ests of the sharers In pure pattidari the land is divided off, and the 
owner paj^s a fixed shaieof the charges , and in imperfect pattidari a portion is 
divided off complete and a portion is held in common 

The history of the only taluka in the distiict deserves some notice here 
■ ^ in connection with tenuies as well from its bearing on 

Taluka Slnurdjp r fortunes of the gieat Chandel clan, smce it illus- 

trates an important chaptei in the story of our fiscal administration in those 
pioMuces I ^^lll therefoie biiefly describe hun the Raja ol bhmia,pui vas 
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, ousted [from his position as talukadfir of the Shiurdjpui pargauah and V'l’T) 
the settlement ^Yas made with the subordinate proprietors or inukaddai\ 
The position of the Efija first became a subject of controversy in 1819 A 1/ 
Mr. Eobertson, who so staunchly pleaded the cause of the old proprietar_y 
body, in his protests against the sales on account of arrears of revenue, 
held that the cultivators were the real proprietors; whilst Mr. Newnham^ 
who in cleansing Cawnpore emulated the Augean labours of Hercules, con- 
sidered that the Edja as talukaddr was absolute proprietor. Up to this 
time engagements had been taken direct from the Baja for the entire 
taluka, but during the minority of Muhendar Singh the villages had been 
farmed to the mukaddams ; and though subsequently on Muhendar Singh’s 
majority he was admitted to engage foi a teim of five years, on Mr. Eobertson’s 
recommendation the settlement was made direct with the mukaddams, an 
allowance of one-twelfth of the reveune being assigned to the Eaja as mahkana. 
In 1833-34 Mi. J. W. Muir was deputed to investigate, amongst other matters, 

' the exact status of talukadar and mukaddam. He considered, with advertence 
to the sanads held by the Eaja, on which the title of zamindar had been first 
recognized by Akbar, and had been maintained in uninterrupted succession till 




the incursions of the Marhattas, that the right of the H^ja to the zamindan was 

estabhshed. In this view he was supported by Mr Reade, who, however, 

deprecated any change being made in the relative positions of talukadaj 

and mukaddam, which had now stood a fifteen years’ trial. Engagements wer| 

accordingly taken from the mukaddams in 1834-35. J 

The general question was again raised at the diioct instance of Goveir' 

ment, and Mr. Rose, the settlement officei, was deputed to conduct th 
* , 
inquiries made in the district of Cawnpore. In his report dated 22nd Angus 

1840, he expressed his belief that the mukaddams weio the real proprietor. 


and wrote as follow — F 

“We find the Rd]\’& first connexion with the pnrganah dating from 1694 A D , there we ; 
then 9B vUlagea, each of course p issossing its proprietary comoninity The sanads -n hie! 
connect the Udja with the parganah show that his privilege consisted of a money assignment o ! 
of the revenue. Traditional history mfornis us that the ancient proprietors were Rdjpul 
Kurmis, and liOdhas We find persons of those tribes constantly cultnating at low lateU 
frequently through one of their members styled mukaddam, in possession of the malguzdrri' 
managemout, and, whenever in malguzdri possession, reverting to their ancient institutions, anc - 
sharing the profits under all the various forms of proprietary tenures which are known to exist 
in this part of the country. Eighty-six out of the US estates m the parganah are held ander the\ 
various shades of pattldan tenure, and exhibit all tiie pecuharities and variations ivhich charac-\ 
tenze the oldest proprietary tenures in the country Holdings such as these afford better evi-/ 
deuce In support of proprietary rights than could be obtained from a thousand oral deposition^ 
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y/nrc CMdcntij uot the result of fabrication or ingenuity, but have derived their origin from 

/{u-ccssuicB nud exigencies which in tlic course of time frequent successions and subdivisions 
'v 

w property liavc brought to bear on tlie village communities It appears to mo that this is as 
unbroken a chain of evidence in favour of proprietary mukaddami rights as, under the circum- 
stniiccs of tho parganah, uo can look to obtain ” 

After noticiug at Boino length the opinions expressed by Mr J W. Muir 
nud Mr E. A Reade, ho comes to tho followino- conclusion — 

“Thus VIC sec that there is actually no difference whatever in the conclusion which the Board 
of Revenue and the subordinate officers have come to The Board of Revenue say the muk'ad- 
dims arc the representatives of proprietary communities Tho subordinate officers say the 
Raja calls himself and has been called zaminddr, therefore he is zamindor The mnkoddams call 
thcmEchcB, and have been called niukaddams, and therefore they are mukaddams But when 
they come to dcQnc what rights are attaclioJ to the two denominations, they give to the mukad- 
danisall that which the term proprietor Is cuniidered to denote, and they leave to the Raja a few 
miserable perquisites which arc worth nothing I am therefore of opmion that the persons called 
mukaddams arc the rcprcsentativcfl of the proprietors of the soil, and that all and each of the 
proprietors whom they represent are entitled to the acknowledgment and free exercise of all the 
rights of proprietorship. 

“ I now come to consider the position of the Raja Wc have seen that the connexion of the 
Rajas with tho parganahs is dated from 1594 A.D , and that they hold under a royal sanad 
granting them Ra 15,000 and ona finka on every cultivated bigba. It appears to me that a 
grant of this description Is analogous to a rent-free tenure In the one the whole revenue is 
alienated, in the other a portion thereof , and that on account of service to he received, for 
there is no doubt that the charge of collecting the whole revenue was undertaken by the taluka- 
dnr If this view of the case be correct, the Rfija has certainly no valid right to any portion of 
the revenue, for the grant never was hereditary , it was discontinued under the Marhatta and 
Oudh Governments, and the service of collection, implied under the term zammdfir, has ceased 
to he performed. But it appears to bo felt that tho perquisites and privileges of the talukadar, 
nlthough usurped, hav e been so long acknowledged or tolerated, that suddenly to withdraw them 
without any remuneration in lieu thereof, and thereby to reduce a family of rank to poverty, 
would savour of liardsliip, and to avoid such an imputation the Government, in the cases of the 
Rfija ol ^fursan in Aligarh and others, have conliuueJ to grant a personal money allowance 
open to revision on the death of the incumbent ” 

In forwarding Mr. Rose’s report, the Commissioner, Mr. Lowther, gave a 
summary of Mr Rose’s conclusions, and considered the report so full and 
satisfactory that any further discussion touching the relative rights of the 
talnkad5.r and the village communities would be supeifluous The settlement 
was accordingly made with the mukaddams or biswaliddrs, but from that date 
commenced their nun. Twenty estates were immediately sold ; the Raja, by 
enforcing decrees for past arrears, or by instituting them for new defaults, himself 
purchasing twelve, and notwithstanding the regret of the Board that they could 
find no lewal course by which to save them, and an mefiectnal attempt by the 
Lieutenant-Governor to stay the proceedings of the civil courts, the process con- 
tinued, with the lesult that, when Mr. Montgomery wrote in 1849, eighty-three 
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transfers had taken place in seventy villages, and at the present time 
out of 34,162 acres have passed ont of the hands of the mukaadams into tho’K. ' 
either of the Rdja (now succeeded by (rovernnlent and its grantees) or of stran- 
gers The rnnkaddams paid their revenue direct into the Gravernment treasury, 
wiience the Rfija drew his inalikana allowance. On the confiscation of his estates 
for rebellion the mah’kana allowance Was still realized from the makaddams or 
the grantees of the RajA's purchased estates , but the revised settlement has been 
made with them on the same terms as other proprietors 

The fate of the proprietors of parganah Sikandra, so similar to that of the 

_ mukaddams of Shiuraf pur, IS also worthy of some account m ' 

Parganah Sikandra. a r i j 

detail The grant of this parganah Was to have been confer- 
red uponHimmat BahAdur for political purposes, in order to Withdraw him from 
Bundelkhand, when the pacification of that province was an object of great 
importance. On his demise before the issue of the sanad, similar considerations 
led to the grant being bestowed upon his illegitimate son Narmdargir. On the 
demise of Narindargir m January, 1840, it became necessary to decide Kow far 
the succession was in future to be regulated by the preoedent alleged to have 
been established in fiivour of the rights of illegitimate issue by the extension to 
him of what was originally intended for Himmat Bahadur. The claimants to the 
succession were, firstly, Jai Indargir and Padara lodargir, the illegitimate sons 
of Narindargir , and secondly, Kaii Indargir, a disc.ple ^ chela) of the deceased 
BAj a, declared by the RAj RAm to be an adopted son. The claims of K m Indar- 
gir were set aside at once as inadmissible, it having been ruled by the Supreme 
Government that claims of adopted sons could not be acknowledged With 
respect to the claims of the illegitimate sons, after some correspondence a reso- 
lution was recorded declaring that the jdjlr had lapsed to Government by the 
failure of legitimate issue to Naimdargir, but that the proceeds of the estate 
would m the spirit of the grant remain appropriated to the family of the late 
EAja The net proceeds, after deducting 20 per cent, to cover cost and risk of 
collections, ivere to be divided into three portions, one-tbird to be paid to the 
RAj RAiii, widoAV of Narindargir, for life, and on her death to be divided equally 
between the two other sharers , the remaining two-thirds to be given in equal 
shares to Padam Indargir and Jai Indargir, the illegitimate children of the 
late RAja by Muhammadan concubines These pensions, inclusive of the rever- 
sion of the widow’s share, were to be hereditary and held on the same terms as 
other hereditary pensions given to the members of the family of RAja Himraat 
Bahadur. Up to 1857 the proceeds of the estate wore devoted to the liquidation 
of the heavy debts of Narindargir, but from that time the Raj Ram has enjoyed 
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till /i ' of DtiO'lltiril, nimmiilinp (o H*'. 20,1 1 f poranniiiii Tlio slipondt of 
J'-'Ti’mi Iininrpir ntid ilfH llidir^'ir \sor(’ ronfi‘<rafC(I for (Ii‘;In> nlly, but, u ‘?ul)sist- 
< luT nlldw mcc of H*i !('(> jH't njiiniiu was ^'r.itifcd for lilo. 

^l<nn’^bib\ )n diirinf^ 'lif of Xnnndnrdfr, tlicqncslion liad 

1 nuHit. 1 wbi f bi'f (Ilf ro\ nmu> Mulliorifici Ind am powrrfo inforferc flio 
ii'ipird 'tr’’; irr til'd iiv’ttl*-. mu! In iiriKm" \illa;:o ‘■c((ipmpnl« to fi\ and Jimif (lio 
nni'iiuit 'vbidi li" oniilil tlniiiniiil fttiin tln< vilhdp roinrnuiiitip'? TIio condition 
r.f jl.i' rt>tii,!r\ ln<! Iw'rii ‘■o do (t'noraird, and (bo n^dit*: of ()io \iiIafro commnni- 
ti. ). d !>' rti < (> n rldf'-'-U iiiv adf'I nil ’or (lio 11 in’** nntia^omonl, (bat Uic intcr- 
fop 111 < I'f <*n\rrninfiit wan 'ili‘.itlti(clv ?Hfp<‘;ar\ Tlio Mi'ija Ind niortfa^od tbo 
r.iMi >M on*' (o bi" rroditor'-, wli<i < (iii'-iib'n'd tbomnohos at liI)or(\ (o raise (lie 
d< iinti'I at tb' ’r plfaniro Tlii- ino'b* of collorlin^f Ibo rp\ oniio adopted bv fbeso 
t-f inporarx faniior'- wa'- df'-onbrd a« ino'.i niinon*-. At (bo cIo'jc of cacb n^nciil- 
tnral ^ I ar a bond w !■; ( iKi’ii frutii (li" iin!;:n?'irt for ail ont'-taiidino arrears, w ith 
int< r< *■(, till’ atiioiiiit of liK !i V a>. or< dit/'d troin (In* adepts of the ciniiiTi/i a car, 
b( for*' an% riirri ii( <’(■ dit w , ro allow « 1. -o ibal (ber'* w a*- alw n ^ a laroe baiaiico, 
iiiton '■t ]'< iiditio, 0.1 r abiK t(ii‘r\ « ~t ite in (bo [lar^janaii TliC'e baiaiico 
1'; ad*, on ib!r 1 tb- firitaf (o obtain •■al. of raiiiindiiri nobis and appropriate 
u)\ i >.1 t*o tb . ni’;!lit t'aiu \ , a*- no c.no wonld (oine into competition with 
tbi-n Ti.o ordinary rub " of titt-arbin<*ii( and talc njipearcd to l)o eiitirclv 
70 /]< cit'd, and, in ort tlo' nrl'- <if tin 'f ppopio ‘•min limes more ro'omlilcd, snj s 
Mr Ho*-", (be inroati'. of dal nl-'tliin tb" proceedings of ollicors distraining 
propetis nnd< r til" c.doiir of tii" law 

T ii" jihr.r w o tlicri fur" r< ‘•nim d and a ••eltlomcnf was made by Mr. (now* 
^Ir iliiani) Mnir on (lu* lowest possjbio -( do, ns nflordnig tlio only chance of 
-• retaini lo prospi nt_\ 'lUor tin* ibirtv-foiir m irs of (bo Jt/ija’s misrule, during 
til" 1 tsi vi\l< ( ti of V. birb tbn " lamiiifs bad occurred. Yet the result lo tlio pro- 
pni'tors w is tb" same ns in Sbnirnipnr Tin* crii'-lnng o\.ictioiis' of the lagiidar 
ind tb" partifs to whom li" mado over lin properly must bn\o crippled tho real 
propnt I ir\ in a foirfiil manner Dirocth (bo loniont assessment of All. Muir 
<amo into force, jiroporlN lu ipiired a Milne it lind not possessed for ibirly-four 
a " ir-- Credit irs sold up lbo..o in tboir power, and debtors sold off tbcir estates 
to dear (beiineUes , bonce the largo iiuinbcr of liaiisfers during tlio first decen- 
nial period, amounting (o almost half of tlio (ranslbrs dining tho whole period, 
of wbieb, morcoaor, iiearlv the whole were pcrin.anont Tlio middle period 
Iiad onl\ half as iinn\ (r.msfers nllogctlicr, whilst (bo third period lias only 

liilf IS maiiv porinancnt trniisfcis, but a largo proportion of inortg.agos 

’ ruli- Mr, Miiirt. rrporli para s, iiml extract fraiii Mr itosc’h letter in appendix tlicrcto. 
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The following stalomenlj compiled from tho village histories^ shows tO 
Trnnsforfl posiUon of tho onsiual settlors at four distinct periods V 

^])thc fiist founding of iho community; (2) at the 
cession ; (8) at the sotdomont under Hegulation IX. of 1833 in 1840 ; and (4) 
at tho present revision of settlement. Each village is represented as a unit 
or rupee containing siKteen annas or shares, and the total number of villages is 
taken as 2,061. Under “purchased” is included all property acquired other 
than by hereditary descent — 

Transfer statement 
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in Ghiitampur the Jaganbansis have added estates to their hereditary pal!^»Iie 
jnony : — \ 

Statement showing cidtwated area owned and revenue paid by 

individual sliarco's 


Pargnnab 

No of Tillages 

Jn vtUaqcs owned 
bi/ single proprie- 
tors 

In villages owned 
by iwo to Jour 
proprietors 

In villagesowned 
by above four 
proprietors 

Entire proprie- 
tary 

Cultivated area 
owned bj eneb 
sharer 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer, 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer 

Cultivated area 
owned by each 
sharer. 

Revenue paid 
by each sharer 




Acres 

Bb 

Acres 

Rs 

Acres 

Es 

Acres 

Bs 

Bilhaur 


34 

658 

1,689 

168 

618 

26 

76 

37 

109 

Shiurd 3 pur 


62 

732 

2,072 

134 

413 

22 

65 

36 

105 

Jfijmau 

• •1 

78 

509 

1,761 

179 

612 

33 

94 

60 

174 

Easulabad 

• • 

28 

443 

1,216 

190 

632 

32 

88 

49 

133 

Akbarpur 

««• 

22 

483 

1,227 

168 

435 

27 

70 

38 

08 

Sdrli Salcrapur 

• 

35 

719 

2,025 

132 

39« 

68 

171 

78 

228 

Dernpur 

• •• 

17 

737 

1,876 

125 

346 

29 

76 

41 

106 

Slkaudrn 


30 

637 

1,149 

172 

344 

26 

63 

34 

69 

Bhoguipur 


67 

1,027 

2,021 

219 

431 

39 

76 

66 

126 

Ghdtampur 


32 

656 

1,089 

213 

460 

71 

140 

92 

183 

District 

... 

406 

640 

1,603 

169 

444 

84 

84 

60 

125 


The few insignificant holdings which are lahhtrdj or 

Eevenue-free tenures. ^ y» n 

revenue-fiee are as follows : — 


Parganah 


Jfijmau 


Akbarpur 

Dernpur 

GhS.tampur 


Statement showing revenue-free tenures 


Village 


BithOr-kal&n 

tt 

Bithur-khurd 



fl 

If 


if 

II 


Arfizl Lfishkar 


I 



• •• 


Muhammadpur 

Akbarpur 

Plrozapur 

Ballii Buzurg 

Nnrfiyanpur 


Total 



Kind J 

Area, 

Name of owner 

• •• 

1 

1 

Arp 

56 0 22 

Shiu Nardyan 


20 1 4 

5 1 2 

Gopdlrao Marhatta. 

Bern and Kdsim. 


1 

18 0 23 

Parsotam Kdi 

• * 

1 

11 0 SO 

Pida Husain 

• •• 

1 

6 3 16 

Bisesbar Kdyath 

• •• 


2 3 12 

Gangabdi, wife of Pnrao- 

• •• 


1 28 0 0 1 

tam Rfii. 

Pidali Ganga Putr 

• «« 


0 2 37 ' 

Sultdn Singh and Bandit 

• •• 

\ ^ 

U 

o 

0 2 6 

Singh 

Hira Bsniya 

• •• 


8 2 17 

Enghu Indar Achdrya 

• •• 

1 

15 3 3 

Pandit Gopindth 

f* 


37 0 6 

Nana Nardyan 



7 2 6 
U 3 25 

Shamsher Shdh. 

Ahmad Ah, W azir Ah, an( 

1 


4 0 12 

Asghnr All 

Chet Singb or Kaladhdr 

• • 


1 3 19 

M Sakha Kunwdr. 

» • 

J 

178 1 16 

Mahaut Gaddi. 



390 1 2 
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XIiP recorded rovcnrio*frce (mud/i) tenure'! llfl^o been taken up in detail 
diinn/T tlio rercnl ’•ctUoincnt, and the actual status of the occupant decided 
aeoon.in,'! to till' pniN i‘’!oii‘: of Act XIX of 1873. Tlioso found to bo paying rent 
)n\("' brr>n droland cuUunling touaut"; tlio^e not paying rent and satisfying 
tlie condi'inn of (Iio Ac' a" to length of tomiro bavo been recorded as proprie- 
tor'-. till ir tit|o bi'ing '^iibordiinto to that of tbo path to nliicli the land originally 
belonged, and tbo ^liarers of winch ln\o the light of pre-emption. The revenue 
is mllMf-il Ii\ tlic luiiibcrdiir from tbo noiv proprietors ns from the other 
rlnndudden 

The following stn(/>inon{ f-hows the distribution of Iho cultivated area 
Noj-^p.rj--T aniong'-t llio non-piopricfary cultiiators. Of the entire 
cnhuatid area Gl 7 ppi cent is held by cultivators wnth 
right of occnpnnev. 13 1 jirr cent In t'orniits-at-w ill, and 10 6 per cent, as seer 
In the proj)nf't<ir‘-, tlic ronnindor compmng ront-froc holdings, Lc ’ — 


Xf>n~p. I'lpi ift’h V < I fTi'o) s 


' l I I TIT Alt rj - i-)i M'-iiT iir f rrcinTcr 




3'«‘pr- »!). 


Jlilli'iii- 
''li'O’I'pur 
JijmriU 
Itn'ijiTtn t . , 
All'irji ir 
I'afh ‘'ilcin 
jiur 

penpiir 
S I 'inilra 
itlif'^nipiir . 
Gliitmipiir . 


Difilrlcl . 


/irj 


ft 

If- 

/ 

j 

• rri ■'in! 

rullt 

Hfii if- 

tcultun'cn 

^or-rfftden! culti 

• 







t jr- 

f 


1 








t a tor 3 




< 

w 

1 

c 



1 «• 1 


O 






V 



f* 

o 



o 


t 

t 



f 


1 

J t- 



V 



r 

f* 


u 

rt 


V 

t£ ' 

C 

? 


o 

eS 



^ c 

1 

« 








r-, 






o 

CJ 


u 


( j 

4* 

1 

1 • 

1 

1 

u. 


i 

b 

f£ • 

r *- 


<. 

1- 

C4 


U 

tr 

c 



CJ 

&« 

o 


c 

<j 1 

u 

tc 

« 

u 


o 

CU 

o 



, h ^ 

1 

"« 


» 



1-1 






r- 


V 


o. , 


c3 



• < 

1 

1 

tz 


— 






< 



c 


1 

< 



c:: 



1. 


n 

P 


1 

Arn «. 

Itn 

n 

P 


Acre' 1 

Pv* 

n 

P' 


Acres 

Rb 

XL 

P 

*n f 

1 


4 

1 1 

1 

n 1 

i 

n o 

4 

a 

4 

14 ■ 

1 

a 

0 

5 

4 

n 

4 s 

O 

o 

4 

3 

0 

f M # 

1 T 0 



4 

' 'a I 

J •» 


r. 

*1 

■J T 

> 

1 

5 

0 

11 

4 5 

O 

I 

4 

13 

9 

tt 

. * " 

4 

n 

i 

II M 

1 0 

4 

2 

n 

ir. • 

a 

1 

5 

5 

10 

C fi 

o 

3 

4 

10 

3 

oi < 

! ■* ' 

4 

u 

1 1 

1 0 

‘ 2 a 

4 

n 


0 I 

2 

3 

5 

0 

2 

2 fi 

I 

3 

4 

12 

10 

h 

, 4 1 

4 


1' n 1 

‘ 1 ; 

n 


0 

12 C 

a 

o 

4 

15 

0 

1 4 C 

3 

I 

3 

15 

8 

r^o f) 

M ' 1 

5 

0 

0 

h a 

I ^ ' 

3 

12 

n 

IS -1 

3 

1 

5 

« 

II 

I 5 7 

3 

0 

4 

4 

6 

1 

’•.<•'1! 4 S 

4 

0 

n 

6 4^ 

I 1 0 

1 

11 

r 

1 1 s 

a 

1 

4 

13 

3 

a 7 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

41 7 

* 5 U 

a 

11 

4 

5 'll 

1 a 2 

2 

n 

11 

r. 6 

4 

2 

3 

14 

1 

7 1 

3 

1 

1 

o 

10 

50 0 

j 

a 

4 

4 

10 bl 

I 3 3 

•> 

14 

4 

14 0 

1 

o 

3 

11 

4 

C 4 

3 

o 

3 

o 

7 

io a 

1 

8 0 

a 

0 

10 

0 a 

1 r. 1 

i 

n 

n 

in 

n .v 

5 

1 

1 

3 

12 

6 

5 0 

1 

o 

3 

2 

4 

6 

51 C 

1 

5 0 

4 

G 

11 

! 

10 1 

3 I 

3 

9 

0 

13 7 

a 

0 

4 

10 

n 

6 2 

3 

0 

3 

13 

9 


In preparing tbo abo\o list tbo repetition of any names lias been so far as 
possible a\ oidcd, and this has been done w illi siifiiciont correctness as regards indi- 
vidual estates Sonic repetition lias most probably escaped elimination m the case 
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of pdhiUshtldrs or non-resident cultivators. The statement sIioms an nnexpcot- 
edlj low average holding per head, and one that hardly promises a Ingh standanl 
of comfort,^ Yet Mr. Wright, who spent mnch time in enquiring into the condi- 
tion of the agricultural classes, has come to the conclusion that, though n cert.ain 
proportion (principally the lowest classes, sncli as Chamars or Muhammadan';) 
are barely i emoved from the starvation point, ^ ct die body agricnltnral a*; a \iholo 
IS in a healthy state. The extension of luigation and tho rise in prices has pnt 
the industrious classes much above want, vhilst the demand foi labour has gnen 
a greater fixity to the daily income, small ns it is, of tho labouring classes. 11c 
has shown in his agricultural menior.andum that of two sclocied parganahs, m ono 
(Akbarpur) 26 percent, of the cultivators ucroncicr in debt, whilst in Ghatam- 
pur, 47*5 per cent, declared that they had noicr been bonuwers • and tho pro- 
portion of those w’ho might bo considered as permanently invohed were in tho 
former parganah 20 6 per cent , and m tho latter only 12 3 per cent. At the same 
time ho has shown by a careful calculation of profit and loss that tho Chamav 
with a five-acre holding will make a profit of Its. 45-15-0 poi annum, a Kachlii 
(market gardener) with an eight-acre holding a profit of Rs. 00-8-1 pot 
annum, and a Kurmi with a fiftceu-acro holding a profit of Rs 135-9-1. In 
the above calculations the profit mcludcs tho wages of the cnltivatoi and his 
fnmil 3 ’’s labour, yet, says Mr. Wright, “ this incoino must be ollen c\cccdcd, oi 
w'hcncc w ill the culluator obtain money for mnsoniy avoIIs, wcddmgs,fcsti\als,i(G’” 
On the whole these exemplars show that the condition of the cnltn.itor need not bo 
die one of abject misery it is so often rc])rescntcd - It is tine his life is ono of 
almost uninterrupted toil fiom yoai’s end to year’s end, but lot him alone and he 
is happy The same olficei aUo shows by extracts fromhamyas’ hooks tliat tho 
connection between mono} -lender and cultuatov is not one of nci cr-f.uling profit 
to the former High interest means bad scciu ily, .nid tho cultn ator often ubseoiuls 
with what little property he has, oi the hanker mdesiiair at getting atn interest 
as well as principal wipes out the scoio and opens a frcsli account, i\Iorcovcr, ns 
pointed out by Mr Wright, much of the mdobtednes'. of tho cultivator is due to 
tho vicious system by which rent could be demanded before tho cultivator had 
harvested his crops. Hence he was driven to borrow and was saddle 1 w itliat least 
six months’ interest that might have been saved by a more judicious and fan 
distribution of instalments, such as has now been adopted ; for in flic re\ iscd set- 
tlement, tho revenue demand, and consequently the rent demand, has boen aliollcd 

nijrccF. however, closely with tbst given by Mr. Montgomery (pngc 39, note), '.here he 
applies the test of a limited enumeration to the whole district and finds the atcr.age eiilti»atien 
lo be only three ncrcs, when every name, colUvator, or partner, is counted Mr. W rigiu 

presumably refers to Mr. Halsey’s pamphlet on the district of Cawnporc 
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in propnriion to tlio diflfK'nl crops prown in each oslalOjand llio same protection 
liT- I'opii olil'tinotl for tile rultn alor b\ o\press stipulation m the Milage records 
111 '•liorl, Mr. Wriglil consulors that the n\crago ciiltnntor is ^^oll enough to do 
K cording to the ^t uulanl of comfort pro\ ailing m the countr} , and that this 
standard I-' he ing raised Acarha \cai .uid there can ho no doubt that tho 
thnlln r j'easnm \Mdl able heej) np with tho ndanneo, 

. 'llio (.at lie 111 iht' (lislrui of Cawnporo were registered 

' nn-lrnlilr , ,, , , n , 

i< iiillows dtiring the jiragrc^s of settlement oper.itions . — 


Sfnfrtiirnt of ^{or! . 











llor .r ti ciTTi r 


1 













~ 



ftoc/ 



r' <1, rntdf 

C 






V ipjtiili 




•C 



Tolnl 


t 

s- c 

^ » 

ft - 



1 



.* r* 


c i 


c. 

w 



— ^ 




O 

V 

r* 



c: - 


» 


cF 

o 


Ililhn ir .. 

ir. *1- , r : 1 

r.fTi 

"* ♦‘JI 

r'l 40 . 


4,817 

3S,0S9 

S'' unipair 

4 'lor * (1 

. n: 1 

9 13 

11 019 

1.1S7 

7,502 

67,221 

.1 «i tisa . . 

r 1 I , *1 ♦,1. w 

• *» *1 ' 

is: 

: 110 

iC 400 

2,suS 

11,079 

7 1 041 

H" uIk' ■'<1 

K 7^9 . 5 4T'. 

.n i-n 

n,.Mi 

il, f'C 

.1,0 il 

0,H-> 

05,033 

AtPstJ"! 

n lol ' S77 

ic.sm 

11.413 

11, in 

2 *♦^2 

7 020 

01,405 

S t ’i s nlrt ijtut 

IT «<' 1 - 0 .1 


a 4in 

•jr 912 

1.7^ 

P.COI 

17,111 

111 • .ji ir 

i: ' ' i.'r: 

n 

T air. 

an ope 

2,1 ia 

C.OII 

41,272 

sol Mu'll 

n.' T ' 1 • 

1(1 '<« 

T.MI 

n.4ni 

0,117 

0,091 

42,050 

11*11 r ilj If 

. *a, j v.'ll^ 

ir 4-1 

14 sn 

17 coi 

l.a;-! 

9,413 

08,471 

If’ icit pair 


I'.'.tdj 

iT.'Mn 

CO, ^^2 

2,177 

IO,SD5 

82,054 

Dl I'-jr * 

UV'*-' 1 

ITI.'JTI 



95,217 



IS1,7S7 

j^,P2n 

7S,S90 j 

594,497 


'litis gi\i s an aacr ige ol ‘Jit head of oitlh' for c\cr\ square mile m tho 


district, and no irh t.'iU for ciory cuUnaled stpiarc mile, or lathcr under 50 
head oi ('itlh' lor e\c'r_\ 100 jicrsotis of the population Tho ploughs amounted 
to with .1 (Miltn lied area to each plough, ^ar 3 lng according to tho 

lightness of soil, ol 7 1 acres iti liilhaur , Gd acres in Shimtijpur, S acres m 
dainian , 7 in Kasiilahad . 7 1 in Akbirpnr ; 8 2 in Surh Salorapur , 8 1 in 
Denipnr . 0 3 iii SiKaiidra , 9 2 in Bliogmpnr, and 8 3 in Gliatampur. The 
gcner.il result is 8 1 acres for each plough lliroughout tho disliict. According 
to the uboNC cstiiiuto wo should only ha^oan a^clagc of one plough totaao 
holdings, since tho avoiago holding per oiiltnatoris about 3'5 acres. Orte 
plough and a pair of bullocks would bo manifestly excess stock for so small 
an area, and as a fact wo know that though tho holding per bead is only 3 5 
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acres, the entire holding, including sharers, is rarely under six or seven acres. 
Numerous cultivators of the poorer classes have no plough cattle of their own, 
but by the universal system of borrowing (jita) or hiring, worl^ their land suffi- 
ciently for the scanty crops they care to raise. Similarly also rent-free hold- 
ers rarely have any cattle Mr Wright calculates from the result of constant 
observation and enquiry that, on an average, manure for half an acre is collected 
in the year from the droppings of one yoke of oxen, to which is added all the 
refuse available The droppings only of the ramy months are collected, those of 
the remainder of the year being used for fuel Many cultivators also keep a 
cow or buffalo or two for milk, so that enough manure for an acre will be col- 
lected in the year, and the entire plough-holding of six acres be manured every 
sixth year. The cultivator’s cash expenditure is reduced to a minimum, and, 
unless there he an exceptional demand for labour for weeding or irngation, the 
whole of his ploughing, sowing, reaping, and harvesting is effected by his own 
family or his friends. 

Cash rents are the rule in the district Occasionally the zaminddr sub- 
' - lets his seer on “ batai ” on the metayer system ; and not 
unfrequently rice is grown on these terms owing to the pre- 
cariousness of its outtuin Similarly the newly broken uplands of the alluvial 
mah^ls, where the very quality of the soil is a matter of doubt for the first 
year, are generally held on division of the produce. The following statement 
gives the average rent-rates assumed at settlement for the principal divisions of 

soil in each parganah : — 

Statement shouting average rent-rates 





Ganhdn. 

Manjha. 

Bar ha 

Parganah 

Rates 


Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry 

1 

Wet. 

Dry. 

, irT,.„— — — 1 



Rs. a p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Es a. p 

Kb s.p 

1 

Es a p 

Es a p. 

Bllhnur ... | 

Assumed 

Percentage 

area. 

• • 

of 

9 IS 6 
16 S 

6 6 4 
1 2 

7 8 11 
19 2 

6 3 S 
37 

5 1 8 
21*1 

S 5 8 

28 5 

SUurSj.(B“®*' -4 

f.Katn 

Assn coed 
Percentage 
area. 
Assumed 
Percentage 
area. 

of 

of 

1 

9 14 7 
12 1 

»»• 

6 S 6 
0 3 

« « 

6 16 9 
S3S 

• •• 

» 1 

6 1 e 
20 I 

«•« 

• •• 

6 1 9 
41 4 

1 

••t 

••• 

3 6 3 

20 0 

2 1 i 

»tv 
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Statement sJioxoing average rent-rates — (concluded ) 






Gauhdn 

Manjha, 

Barha 

Pargnuah 


^ Bates 







j 





1 






Wet 


Dry 


Wet 


Dry 


Wet 

Dry. 





Rs a. 

P 

Rs a. 

p 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a 

p. 

Rs.a 

P 

its. a. 

P- 



Assumed 


10 I 

7 

6 4 

4 

7 2 

10 

6 0 

5 

6 6 

8 

1 3 9 

8 

( Bangar 

-1 

Percontage 

area 

Assumed 

of 

10 0 


0 4 


24 5 


I 8 


30 8 


32 6 


Jijmau < 

(. Kachhfir 

c 


8 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

• •• 

■ 

• • 


6 10 

9 

3 6 

2 

■■ 

Percentage 

of 

7 1 


0 e 



■ 

4 »« 


89 8 


2 5 



( 

area 






■ 

1 








(! 

Assumed 

• • 

8 10 

10 

6 1 

I 1 

6 7 

4 


E 

m 

1 

3 7 

8 

BaeCIabad 


Percentage 

of 

12 3 


0 3 


32 S 





■ 

19 6 



/ 

area. 









1 

H 

1 




c 

Assumed 


7 11 

C 

7 .3 

1 

6 7 

6 


1 

eI 


3 7 

6 

Akbarpur 

• ) 

Percentage 

of 

10 5 


0 9 


21 2 




M] 


20 6 



c 

area 

■ 








■ 

WM 


■■1 




Assumed 

1 

9 It 

2 

6 3 

9 


1 

6 1 

8 

4 13 

7 

8 1 

3 

6irh Sa. i 


Percentage 

area 

Ofl 

11 6 


0 4 



1 

24 


29 4 


24 3 


(Katn 

c 

Assumed 

1 

• * 





■ 

• • 


»• 


3 7 

6 


Percentage 

of 

• 


• • 



■ 

• •• 




• •• 



( 

area. 







■ 








r 

Assumed 

1 

1 

8 8 

s' 

7 2 

3i 

6 6 

1 

5 6 

6 

4 10 

9 

3 10 

6 

j^erdpur 

" y 

Percentage 

of 

10 2 


0 8 

! 

22‘7 


6 6 

1 

SI 9 


28 9 



C 

area 





j 










c 

Assumed 


7 8 

9 

6 10 

7 

6 0 

0 

4 14 

10 

6 0 

0 

4 11 

10 

Eikandra 

... 5 

Percentage 

of 

I 4 


6 7 


1 0 


20 7 


06 


69 7 



c 

area 















( 

Assumed 


BS 

4j 

m 


0 0 

0 

4 13 

6 


E 

3 5 

6 

Bhognipur 

... < 

Percentage 

of 


1 



1 7 


16 4 




72-0 



1 

area 


H 

1 

H 







B 




f 

Assumed 

• • 

7 4 

6 

5 10 

10 

6 4 

6 

4 13 

5 

4 10 

0 

3 1 

5 

Ghdtampur 

...5 

Percentage 

of 

32 


1 9 


6 9 


6'8 


20 2 


63-0 



c 

area. 



j 












( 

Assumed 

• » 

0 8 

4 


I 

6 11 

0 

4 15 

4 

4 14 

6 

3 7 IC 

Dletiict 

... < 

Percentage 

of 

8 1 


My 


16 8 




55 I 


415 




area. 




H 
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But little recouise was had to the machinery of Act X of 1859 for the 
Enlianceraent of purpose of enhancing rents Enquiry showed that in fire 
parganahs but 178 cases were instituted, affecting only 
5,511 acres of cultivated land Under Act 5.IX of 1873 enhanoenient of 
rent is effected by the settlement officer subse(]uently to the revision of set- 
tlement, and the standard of rates which may be applied to cultivators’ holdino-s 
is that of the rates assnined by the settlement officer for purposes of assess- > 
ment Under this system no strict test is obtained of the fairness and applic- 
ability of the settlement officer’s rates. Enhancements Settled by compro- 
mise between zaminddr and cultivator are generally fixed at a lower rate than 
that of the settlement officer, but the numbers of instances in which enhance- 
ment IS disallowed on the ground that the cultivator is already paying higher 
lates than those accepted by the settlement officer, form a species of test of 
those rates which has in every parganah been sufficiently satisfactory and con- 
clusive in favour of their justice The rent-rate given immediately antecedent 
to revision of settlement, so far as piocurable fiom the old village papers, and the 
rent-rate assumed and anticipated by the settlement officer are contiasted as 
follows : — 


I 

IJent rale. 


Beni~ra{e 

Nome of parganah 

1219, 
1260, and 
1261 

Jama- 

baodi 

As- 

sumed. 

Name of parganah 
! ^ 

1249, 
1260 , and 
1261 

Jama- 

bandL 

As- 

Biimed 


Ra a p 

Es a. p 

Bs a. p 


1 

Ra a p 

Ra. a. p 1 

Rs, a, p 

Bilhaur ••• 

Not ob- 
tainable, 

6 2 9 

i 

6 13 7 

Sarb Salempnr ... 
Derapur 

4 7 6 

3 11 8 

4 12 11 

4 1 7 

6 11 ' 

6 4 

Shiura 3 pnr 

Ditto .. 

4 J4 9 

6 18 2 

Sikandrn ... 

3 10 9 

1 

3 3 11 

4 0 1' 

J 43 . f Ordinary | 
tSuborhanl 

1 

Ditto ^ 

4 13 9 

8 9 6 

6 19 

9 13 4 

Bbognipur ... 

GhWampui 

S s 6 

Not ob- 
tainable 

3 6 4 

3 2 6 

S 14 ( 

3 14 < 

Basulabad 

4 1 3 

4 10 6 

6 7 0 





Akbarpur ... 

4 1 3 

4 2 10 

i 

6 2 1 

1 


1 

— 
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The abo\o inblo gnes an u\cragc janiabanili rale foi llio mIioIc dis- 
lai't ol Ils 1-10 2 per cnlln lied acre and an assumed rate on cnltnatiou 
uf r>-7-l There can bo liUlo doubt ilial the standard assumed b} the 
ellloment ofunu cm under faaourablc or oacn ordinary conditions be easilj' 
u ichod Tlic clrcum^i^nccs of cich indnidual liolding a ary of course greatly, 
and thc'-c \arntH>ns line been taken into account in fiMng the new rents: 
but unless siiinc cilatnil\, such as se\crc drought, shakes the stability of 
reiit-rat< •> imd nlro^d^ In from one-hall to tuo-tlurds of the cultnatinfi 
boii\ tie giiieral aM'nge sliould be steadily maintained, if not gradually 
^ \Cteded. 

Mr Darnell records his opinion that the district is probably not entirely 

, s,jl|_mtpportiim, the food-producing population beino-, ho 

1 o -a re ourcc 1 1 oil toj 

sns. as one to lour to the non-producing. In this ho 
follows Mr Montgoincr\, who man elaborate ‘:tatcment of imports, exports, and 
consumption. C'timate- largo iinjiorts of food grains, amounting to G,S3,830 
nnuiids, with a aalito of ID 10,7J.S31 At the same time he gues the total 
])r(Kluoo of the district at 11,38,701 inatmdc, with a \aliic of Es 55,62,853. 
This C'lim itc gi\ cs l<i c ich person, according to his census, a total cousnnip- 
tion of •! 8<' maund' piw annum, or 0 ,*»3 «ccrs jicr diem, t c , rather over lib , to 
which Mr Moiitgomcn .uh's an estimated 0 01 seers of other edibles per diem. 
The abtne is how(\er, a low tstuiuitc of consumption, lib. being the minimum 
«usieii mce for a grown man , citlier the produce or the imports must, therefore, 

Ii no been imdcrostimated ?Ir Cl.irmoiil Dinicll sa}s. “It is impossible to 
estimate correctly the amouiil .uulcoct offoofl coii«umed respectnely by labour- 
er'^. pctt^ tr.ulcrs. Ill lb qaii':, ihc. Among a frugal jicoplc a mau's means .are the 
measure of the qii.mtitc and Kind of food lie cats; those whoso means are 
acre ‘■mall undoubtedh consume Ic-ss food (ban llioir richer neighbours, without 
reference to (ho profession each m.ay lollow From some calculations made 
willi great care a few jears .ago, I h.nc come to the conclusion that among 
one thousand men, women, and children taken ludiscnuuuately from the above 
named classes, J Mb of food per diem lor each person is a lair average calcida- 
lion.” Now the population in 1872 was 1,155,439 souls, and at Mr. Darnell’s 
calculation the supply of all food gr.iins required to feed the aboi e would 
amount to 79,07,300 maunds, whilst at Mi ]\Ioulgomerj ’s it would amount to 
50,06,035 mauiids Nolhing is moic dillicult th.an to estimate the produce 
IS cereals ot a tract like (no district of Cawnporc, containing so many varia- 
tions of soil and othci natural diflbrcuccs. The sclllcmcut iccords gne an area 

IS 
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oCTi I,123]'nf'irs under food grain-, v. itli an 
a* foi low s’ — 

ontturn e-,timatcd by Mr. '^Vright 
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-It .. 

*<e,7r(i 

10 
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V irl* > 

'!27,<i0j 
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a-'.7f; 020 

Cm lui ... . 

22*; i 

10 

0 7J,56 1 

(•u;ti .. 

"7,^77 j 

I'l 

; 7^,770 

.''Iilittfi 

a/<e 

4 

l4,5ro 

3t)‘ * ... . • , 

27 TS'i 

to 

2.77,-’ 70 

•It tr . . : 
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hJJ.Oij 

35ajn .. ... . ] 

27/121 ! 

s ! 

l.S 0,070 
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t ,7l!» 
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. 1 tl.-C ... . • .4. ... ... j 

2I,OJ 1 1 

I 

10 

2 >0,s a) 

Total , 

1 

I 

744JJ‘J j 

1 

i 

ca,oo,8C5 


yin‘- outturn In ^Ir JJiiiiicII s Oitiiii.itc duiiuin'ls u uocchh.in iinportatiou ot 
7,07jr)Ij maunds, hut lrj:r,os h^> Mr. Monf'ryjncr} 's estimate 11,43,810 maunds 
!i\;nlahla foi export. 

Kow the abo\c C'^liinalc Is ccUauiK bi-lov, the mark, and is helo'n tlio 
estimated outturn gi\o:i hv 3Ii. Y\ ii^ht in Im agricultural memoir. But be is 
ot ojnuiou tliat foi ilio entire district a hi^licr a^clagc should not be estimated 
than that gnen aboic. At the Mnic timeueknou that a large trade in 'u heat 
C'^pecially, but otlierfoodgrainsalso, has latcK '^prungup, aiidbas bcenfostered by 
tholica\y winter crop of 1870-77 Tins trade '^liows that large surplus slocks of 
gram e i«L in the district, .ind [lomi'-lo a higher ai crage outturn than that abovo 
1 -tun lied In I'lr AViight’'' o]»nuon (be crojis grown m the district arc far more 
than sufiicicnt for local consumption and arc* largoh exported Their valiio 
is parti} ro-unported in the shape of piof e-gonds, and any surplus balance in 
j.nour of the dntiut is emphn id cnlier m tr'idc* or in usury. On the other 
hind I\lr Danicll records that “there is no c\idcnce of the balance of trade 
being in faaonr ot the disfiict, oi that .mv accumulation of capital ultimately 
uneinplo\rd or vithdrawu liom circnkiiion ariics from this cause Such an 
accumulation, ifil were to r\i^t would aii-o from a comlunahon of many and 

aanous circumslaiucs ol a personal .and exceptional character, which with the 
’ Tl c TFcn iKnUr millets m iirolmbl'i uudertMiiiiitctl, whilst that under luaizc is clearly 
hcloii iht III tual outturn 
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means at oui disposal it is not possible to estimate with any advantage ” Witli 
which somewhat vague opimon we are left in the normal state of douht as to 
the self-supporting capabilities of a district which affords the most favourable 
opportunities for investigation and analysis 


The settlement officers during the course of then operations collected 
in each parganah price hsts from grain dealers’ books 
The quotations chosen were those for actual transactions for 
wheat in Baisakh (April — May), when the rabihaiwest ism the market, forjodr 
and hdjra m Kdrttik — Aghan (October — December), when these grams are cut : 
they are therefore harvest prices It was found impossible to obtain market 
prices with any degree of accuracy The folloiving statement gives the lesult 
of these enqmries in a condensed form — ^that is, in three periods deterimned 
by some special cause of variation The first period is closed by the famine of 
1838, and is almost coincident with the settlement under Regulation IX. of 
1833 ; the second hy the mutiny , the last being the post-mutmy period to as late 
a date as procurable. The quotations for the several paiganahs, it was found, 
varied amongst themselves, but there was sufficient correspondence both m 
rise and fall to estabhsh their genuine character . — 



Period 

Settlement 

I^Ir Halsey’s 



figures 

figures 



M s ch, 

M. s ch 


r 1814—36 

1 4 0 


Joar .,1 

... ) 1840—56 

1 14 11 

1 15 8 


(. 1859—77 

0 30 10 

0 28 7 


r 1814—36 

1 3 10 


Bairv 

... } 1840—56 

1 11 14 

1 9 8 


(. 1869—77 

0 29 6 

0 26 n 


r 1814—36 

0 32 1 

0 26 9 

Wheat 

. 1840—66 

0 36 4 

0 37 1 


C 1869—77 

0 23 4 

0 22 4 


r 1814—36 

1 3 7 

0 37 0 

Bijhra 

. ) 1840—66 

I 14 4 

1 5 6 


C 1839—77 

0 32 2 

0 32 6 

On the above Mr. 

Wright remarks 

— “ There is un 

imistakably a 


consideiable difference in the prices ruling before last settlement and those 
current during the years immediately preceding the present revision. TJio 
percentage of increase is for wheat 42 7 per cent , for hijhra 84: 2, for jodr 
43 6, and for bdjra 47 7 per cent. I am aware that this result is directly 
contradictory of that shown by Mr. Halsey in his memoiandum on the 
question of the application of a permanent settlement to this district. I 
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have shown the prices he gives side by side with those obtained by me, to 
facilitate comparison. In my opinion, the reason for the discrepancy is simply 
that he confined his enquiries to the transactions of one place, and that place 
a large mercantile entrepot, always possessed of exceptional advantages in 
demand for produce , and further, that the prices shown by him do not really 
represent at any time the prices obtainable by the cultivator, but rather those 
of large business transactions, more or less influenced by speculation and 
causes other than those which could ever affect the cultivator ” He further 
adds. — “ No deduction has been or need be drawn fiom the undoubtedly very 
large advance in prices during the second half as compared with the first half 
of the currency of the expired settlement , but though the fine harvest of 
the three years which preceded the wiitmg of Mr Halsey’s report give colour 
to the view he took, that prices would again sink to the level they were at 
some period before last settlement, the experience of the last five years 
warns us against any assumption based on isolated instances. I believe 
it now places beyond doubt that prices can never fall to the standard of old 
days, when a mauud of the inferior grams was almost constantly obfainable 
for a rupee. With regard to wheat, the demand for expoit, though this 
year (1877) stimulated to an unusual degree by exceptional causes, has estab- 
lished itself on such a footing that it may be considered permanent, and w ill 
probably prevent the price from falling below a constant rate^ which will 
enable the cultivator to continue to pay the rents now paid and make a fan 
profit on his labour 

This undoubted rise in prices has, however, had little or no effect on 
rents, nor have we based any assumption as to an actual or potential advance in 
rates on such use. Neither Mr. Buck nor Mr. Evans m any .way refeired to 
a nsem prices, and in the reports submitted by Mr. Wright he repudiated any 
endeavour to foimulate such variable data as a basis for any assumption as to 
the actual standaid of rent-rates. In his BhiurSjpur report he pointed out 
the manner he consideied a rise m prices might affect rents as follows — “ Tho 
effect of the rise in pnces ordmarily tells m some such sequence as this ' first, 
the good prices of one year induce competition for seer land to lot ; this 
fetches high lents, and has the effect of raising to some degree the rents of all 
land held by ten ants-at- will When once the general standard is raised by ever 
BO little, the landlord is encouraged to go into court against the tenant with 
right of occupancy, and by arbitration, as often as not, gets a compromise in 
the -way of an enhancement, given probably by the arbitrators, just so much as 

1 Probably 20 seers for .a rupee 
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to make one party satisfied witliout injuring the otlier. Thus at a long inter- 
val the nse in prices affects the rent-rate of the whole tenantry ; in the meantime 
prices may have fallen, and the temporary gam even have been lost to the land- 
lord.” The same principles, he argues, hold good for the future, and it would 
he dangerous to anticipate or endeavour to calculate any future effect on rents 
from a rise in prices, or to do anything more than accept rent-rates as they are 
found to exist, when the causes of variation have reached tliem in the gradual 
and not-to-be-formulated mode that prevails 

The rates of interest current in Cawnpore city are as follows . — (a) on 
Interest pstty pledges three pice per rupee per mensem or IS’75 

per cent per annum , (6) in large transactions where move- 
able property is pledged six to eight per cent. ; (c) when immoveable property 
is p’ledged, 12 per cent; (d) when agricultural advances are made on per- 
sonal security, 24 per cent. ; (e) in some cases when a crop is pledged, 12 per 
cent , or one-quarter of the crop produce , (jf) not less than five per cent, is 
held to ^e a fair return for money invested in landed property. Loans in 
the distnct are chiefly granted by petty money-lenders, and the following are 
the usual forms such transactions take . — 

Sucdi, when the ryot takes gram in Karttik, he returns five-fourths in Jeth 
(May — June) in gram or money value — that is, the amount of gram due is 
converted into its money value m Kdrttik when it is dear, and m Jeth, vhen 
gram is cheap, the money due, enhanced one-fourth, is reconverted into grain : 
thus, if wheat sells at 16 sers the rupee m Kaittik, but at 24 sers m Jeth, the 
lender gets 30 sers for his 16', or 87 per cent profit 

Ughdi is a form of loan in which if ten rupees be lent it is repaid in 
twelve monthly instalments of one rupee each, and is then known as chhoti 
xighdi ; but if the loan amount to sixteen rupees, to be repaid in twenty monthly 
instalments of one rupee each, the transaction is known as lamhi ughdi. If a 
man does not pay his instalment he is charged two pice in the rupee on his 
arrears, or he will serve his banker, being credited with the usual rate of 
wage against his debt. If a debtor pays off before the term fixed he gets no 
allowance, the creditor naturally hkmg long credit. The usual rate of interest 
IS two rupees per cent per month, and the amount paid is first credited to 
payment of interest. 

Transactions under the head of pawnbrokmg are effected on the deposit 
F b ki g of an article m pledge, m this country generally jewels 
or metal vessels. The broker tests and values the metal. 
Inferior metal, or that in which a large proportion of alloy (suhra) is mixed. 
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is called hlwta; good metal is called Ihara. The bioker -^ill give the pawner 
75 per cent, of the value for silver and 80 pei cent of the value for gold, the 
former metal being more likely to be inferior. Interest is the subject of special 
contract, as also the complete transfer of the pioperty to the jiawnoe by lapse 
of time. The former ranges from a half to one rupee per cent, per mensem. 
The latter condition often never exists, property lying unclaimed for £fty years : 
the pawnee never troubles the pawnoi as long as his interest on the advance 
made is covered by the value of the article pledged 

Cawnpore, always a large commercial centre, has since the completion 
of railway communication grown at the expense of more 
factoM. isolated towns into an entrepot of the greatest importance, 

to which are brought the cotton, oil seeds, and grain from 
the country south of the Jumna.^ Numerous merchants of every nationality 
make Cawnpore their place of business, whilst many native tradeis have risen 
to high prosperity both from their own dealings in these staples and their 
connection with the European merchants. 

The following statement contrasts the exports from January to August 
in the years 1876 and 1877, obtained from the railway authorities, and shows 
a net decrease in 1877 of 8,42,793 maunds . — 


Statement of pnncipal goods despatched from Caxvnpore 


Staples 

1876 

1877 

IhOREASEIN 

1877 

DEOnEASC IK 
1877. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Wftunde. 

Mannds. 

Maunds 

Mannds 

Cotton 

Ghi ... . • 

Gur 

Gram 

Piece-goods 

Oil 

Salt 

Saltpetre 

Seeds ... . • 

Sugar 

Opium ... ... 

Hides 

Total ... 

69,719 
13,168 
1,78,380 
16,60,6 7 

32 972 
1,856 
20,026 
es.ots 

11,76,716 

71,761 

12,618 

40,629 

60,948 

16 362 
44,466 
24,88,620 
24,681 
C,891 

12 823 
80,230 
14,60,241 
60,087 
14,877 
28,663 

3"l94 

9,37,993 

6,035 

• • 

2,83,625 

2,369 

8,771 

1,33,924 

8,291 

«• 

7,203 

2,838 

21,664 

11,966 

32,41,430 

42,78,879 

12,32,106 

1,94,657 


1 Mr Darnell Collector, however considers the trade to bo declunng, for the rcaBon that the 
extension of the railway system has developed other centres and^used goo^ to bo earned 
direct to ports instead of bringing them to Cawnpore for carriage. He Js possibly right, and aa 
Mirxapiir has declined in importance, so also may Cawnpore 
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Dio imniou'^c incion'-o in llio o\poil of fooil-^iaiii':, anil notably in that of 
v.ncnl, oinnot fail (obo noliood. Tins trade, tb^ngh nof two years old, is rapidly 
ill! rolling, and is likch to be a most imjiorlant one. and to establish a price 
lor wheat which will al\va^s ensnro its being a icnnmerativo ciop to tho cnlti- 
' atm '('he import ni jnecc-good^ on tho other Iiand has falloii ofl’ in tho same 
pi'iiod ow ingpartl} to lai go slocks, hcaiy imports ol yarn from liombay, and tho 
< on petition ni ilie local manntacloncs — the Elgin and tbclMnir Mills. The former, 
oiiginilK st.irfed b; a compain , was purchased by JIi. Ilugh Maxwell It 
emjdoN s four European oNcrsocis, tour native clerks, and from 250 to 300 
workmen— ho\s and women The jMiur Blills, moio recently established, 
ctnplov ‘:c\on Europeans 'and o'lO workmen. Both do a largo business in 
pinning and weiMiiir, producing yarns 20s to dOi, American drills, dhotis, 
T-cloths, and shellings The army and police arc largo customers, and natnes 
l>in I irge quantities of tlio a.arn for private looms The Elgin Mills Ii.ne .i 
Iionrontal action stpuni-onizino, and tho Muir I\lills ha\o a pair ol condensing 
engines, nominal hor^e-power 50, with two Galloway boiler' 

The f.irilitios for the icitlicr trade have led to the cstahlp-lmicnt of.a 
CJo\eriiment taiincr\ and lontlicr inanufictory in the oM fort, which snpphes 
leather .accoutrements for the army and ghes emplour.”!' to ru-'iit European 
snponnlcrdcnts. .dioul a do/cn natne clerks and npward> (i* iia'uo worl- 
im n , throe small cnemos assist largch in the .vork. Tii ■> manufactiirr of 
^lddior_^. harness, boots and other leather good^ is a pr-i u iKTit indn''r\ ni 
Cawiijiorc, and orders arc rcccncd from the nio«t di-: rr. qi.art' Dj/. 
Go\ciiimciit nmir-mills grind corn for coaiaii"am in’-; lE I b,- a 

heim fixed engine working to 50 Iior;c-po.vc" Ti *•>' -c 'I'.'.rn eo'ton 
screws .it work in Cawnpore 

The tollowing hgiiros give some inJ.c* a < *' :] ,■ (f 

j'orc — 

,':)(atcincnt shoinnj (he pi iiiapnl erport at''i - . 

1871, rod/,--' e:.' 
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The foU/iviti!: %ijrc=: conr^Tfjjij" the tr.'idf' of CWr-npore arc tahen from 
ole ‘-on Tr.t'Ir. v.rUten h) .’IJr. L, T Athnsonr.hen 

rclar\ to (he ‘-tnfi'tu J ronferenc^. 

(’Av.'.pori™ 

/. — Lnfftinn from the r ^' (li Ch'tvLi Ja'Iu!. 
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*■ 'IinMv /f<r 'oir^ipur, Gbin; ^r, TnC CaJcDlH 

7 / — JfntCi ir.o from the oi Ch'inh Ahnnenn 




"I'i* I' « 


, r i 1 r^-l TlTi - 5.10 3.51^'«l\c5,C--5 6C.C73 

1 I i ( ! ! 

Ua nirpar is included in Uundclkhand. 

JlJ^Mrirnrl of home jnn^ino donn Ea^t Indian llaxhcan Caicnpcre. 


I, '-"27 I/V^S 79^19 


:,CT- K t7,173, 93031 


Gvcif I 


UerOri harntr. 



Colica 


Oilseed? 
iliscclInncDUs . 


Ooiv "rd» 


3,C9r50J 





Kastem barrier. 


Ontrards 


2.4i,557 I C^Ol 

1 

], 70,716 j I,SS,027 

77,133 , 57,273 

3,51,498 5,51,761 


1,39,703 

2,40,213 


1,53,764 
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IV — Issuing to the east hy Chatili Ahartuan 


1 

1 

ISOS 69 

To Bareilly. 

To district Cawn 
pore 

To Fntcnpnr 

To Allahabad 

To Jaunpur 

To Benares division 

To Bengal 

To Central India and 
Bandclkhand 

Total 

1 

o 

<-( 

o 

is. 

tn 

CJ 

o 

« 

c. 

S 

"o 

a 

1 

Cotton , 


375 

1 

42 

4,894 

B077 

1,03,534 

25,781 

1 

1,89,703 

10,938 

1,23,755 

Grain , 

250 

06,342 

C9,2SS 

4,589 

28,395 

212 

. 

77,150 

2,46,226 

97,640 

1,18,608 

oilseeds 

9 

24 

79 

. 

60 

9 

116 

67 

354 

116 

238 

mseellnncous 

239 

45,697 

31,155 

14,431 

21,357 

0,991 

679 

30,216 

1,53,701 

74,499 

79,265 


Ganges traffic — Tlio Ganges-borne traffic has not been registered for 
any length of time, and with any attempt at completeness only at Ca'mipore. 
Returns exist from 1865-66 to 1871-72 Those were taken at the pontoon 
bridge acioss the Ganges opposite Oawnpore, which was an admirable station, 
as the bridge was opened foi only two hours a day to admit of boats passing 
up and down, and so these returns may he accepted as fairly giving the entire 
traffic of the upper Ganges. Owing to the changes in the mode of registration 
and classification of the goods upwards and downwards, it is not easy to give 
any comparjsou of the traffic year by year The abstract given in statement A, 
appendix T, shows the traffic arranged under 24 heads. It will be seen that 
the hulk of the river-borne goods consists of gram, cotton, oil and indigo seeds, 
the staple products of these provinces. 

The returns are from — 

October 1st, 1865 to September 30lb, 1860 
October 1st, 1866 to August EOth, 1867 
May let, 1863 to March Slst, 1869 
April 1st, 1869 to March 31st, 1670. 

April let, 1870 to March 3lst, 1871 
April Ist, 1871 for a few months, not stated. 

Statement B, appendix I, gives the destination of the down-country 
river traffic passmg by Cawnpoie, divided broadly into traffic with the towns in 
the North-'Western Provinces as far as Benares, including Fatehpur, Kora, 
Allahabad, Mirzdpur, Chunar, and Benares. Then comes Gbdzipnr, and 
then Dindpui, Patna, and Calcutta. The other marts of Low'er Bengal are 
given under one head, as the exports to them are insignificant. The down- 
country trade consists of grain, cotton, oilseeds, indigo seed, saltpetre, hides, 
and (for Ghdzipur) opium. The character of the local tiade, included under 
* 10 
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llio lioaci of miscollancons, with tlic lor.'ci districts of these jirovinccs as far as 
Benares, will be seen fioin the follov, mg table — 





1800-67 

1808-03 

1869-70. 

1870-71 




.Mdi 

61(1m 

tlds 

Mds 

Country liquor 

«« 

%4 4 

1,670 

2,022 

4,410 

4,025 

(Ipmm 

• •• 

4 » 

1,820 

#• 


1,703 

bult 

f * 

« • 

371 

1,817 

7,013 

1,450 

hiipnr mid nioltr^ 

C'l 


6,466 

i 650 

2,C5I 

11,121 

'J’obnpco 

(«« 


I,2'<0 

1 

. *•* 

1 


Cocmnut'i 

««■ 


too 

1 601 

COO 


SpfccM 

• ♦ 


1,703 

! 0,320 

C50 

250 

J’OKIK 

, . 

, 

002 

' 650 



MptnlH , . 

* • 


13,803 


853 

200 

ISInti ... 



J,3S» 

0,300 

3,114 

1,002 

Coimtr., cloth ... 

• • » 


16,845 

06 

102 

145 

I’oiatocM, iS.c . . 

««« 



1,505 

700 


'I’lillow ... 


• f 


100 

250 

♦ * 

I'ticl 


4 • 

.4 

18,712 

2,255 

321 

Pj C3 

• 



4.# 

160 

1,600 


Mnunds 


46,033 

1S,_‘46 

2 1,4 15 

22,310 




I'iCCtB. 

1 ICCCS 

Titcca. 

Pieces. 

illdOM ... 



37,331 




Timber ... 

«4 

, , 

00,110 

9,007 

9,375 

9,343 

PnmbuH 

• •• 

»»• 

684,235 

1,893,350 

1,311,500 

735,672 

GrtiPS 


««• 

413,550 

16,700 

07,000 


I.cutlicr hngs 

!*• 



• •• 

2,600 


Gtinnj bngs 

444 


7,045 : 


a, 650 

■ <» 

Po\cs nud ca'-ks 

/ 

»•» 

2,770 

666 




Pirct*^ 

«• 

I,IOO,J61 ' 

1 yi>2 ) 1 

1,385,025 

?4,915 


The difibrcncos m the downwaid trade in cloth and metals in 186(5-67, 
compaicd ^\lLh sabsequent }cars, would point to some error m the returns. 
Bej'oud tills they fauly rcpicscnt the caricnt local tiade between the marts in 


these provinces The direct cKtornal trade consists mainly of cotton, oilseeds, 


indigo seed, and hides 



.Mds 

Grnin ... 

3,417 

Oilseeds 

70,337 

biianr 

97.946 

bnltjictro 

0,160 

Hides 

312 

Sbell-lnc nnd otlicr 

2,000 


tijes. 


Giiuti does not seem to bo shipped beyond Benares 

in largo quantities. For the 
first siK months of 1872 
the donn trade from places 
in these provinces passing 
Sfibibgan; on the Ganges 
■was ns noted m tho margin. 


Cotton 
Tobncco 
Spu CM 
McI.iIm 
Vi gclnblc 
(liats 
MisccUnnoous 


pro- 


Mds 

23,006 

1,232 

41C 

n 118 

13,517 

2C,G30 


Of tlicso only 85*1 maunds of cotton, 135 of sugar, 2,050 of shell-lac .and dyes, 
and 8,885 mnnnds of miscellaneous vegetable produce come from Cawnpore. 

The gicat bulk of tho cotton came from Mirzapnr (25,189 maunds), and 
the sug.ar and oil-seeds by the Ghagra, from the districts of tho Benares division: 
Bugai especially fiom Barhaj, at tho conflucuco of the B.ipti and GMgra w 
Goialdipur (39,803), Bithoia in A/amgarh (7,780), and Ballia m Ghazipur 
(23,981) . oil-sccds also from Barhaj (21, 48'1 ) The staples of tho upward 
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local liade aie principally metals, gram, spices, tobacco, betel-nuts, eocoauuts, 
&c. 


The real upward external trade is better seen fiom the retains of tbe 


To 

Rico 

Other 

grams 

MetaL 

Salt 

Allahabad ... 

24,161 


*• 

200 

Mirzapur ... 

82,471 

3,942 

1,280 

381 

Benares 

242 460 

642 

125 

60 

Gliazipur ... 

416,614 

11,095 

1,643 

6,635 

Gogra ghfits 

33,946 

2,062 

676 

5,200 

Other places ... 

53,674 

3,400 

1,376 

9,838 

Total 

862,416 

19,031 

4,899 

22,304 


traffic passing by Sdhibganj 
during the first six mouths 
of 1872. These aie given in 
the margin. Bice is the staple 
import, other giains being 
merely nominal, except to 
G-bdzipm. The districts of 
Benaies,G!-hfi,zipur, andthose 
aloncr the Glhlicria noted for 

O O 

sugai and mdigo cultivation 


are partially fed from tlie ncc-lands of Lower Bengal, and aie thus enabled to 
grow other than food grains In fact, they import in half a yeai lakhs of 
mannds of rice alone from below Sdhibganj, without counting the intermediate 


stations. 


The following note by Mr Fuller, C S , can les down the trade-statistics 
to the present day — 

“From being a cantonment bazar Cawnpore has become perhaps tbe most important 
centre of trade in the North- Western Provinces Tho roads leading to 
Fnvoarablo position ffom all sides are lined with what often appear to be unending strings 

of carts, and its market-place, Collcctorganj, exhibits a scene of bustle and commercial activity 
not often seen in Indian cities It owes this prosperity in some part to the fortunate policy 
which substituted a license tax f ir the octroi, from which the income of most other towns is 
derived, though of course the peculiar advantages of position which it enjoys must always 
have made it a trading centre of considerable importance It is situated on the mam 
lines of communication for the streams of trade running up and down country the East 
Indian Railway, the Grand Trunk Road, the river Ganges, and the Ganges canal, all pass 
through it On one side it is connected with the trans-Jumna districts of Bundelkhaud by two 
metalled roads (md Hamirpnr and Kalpi), and on the other side with the province of Ondh by 
tlio Ondh and Rohilkhand Railway to Lucknow and roads which run to Lucknow and Rao 
Bareh It thus intercepts much of the trade between Upper India and the parts of Bombay 
and Calcutta, and acts os a connecting centre between this stream of trade and Ondh on one 
side and Bundelkhaud on the other. 

Durmg the year 1876-77 trade was registered under the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce on all the roads mentioned above, as well as on the river 
Ganges and the Ganges canal The statistics thus collected are given 
below together with figures showing the trade on the Bast Indian Railway during the same 
year 1876 77, and on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway during tho sncccedmg one (1877-78) 
No Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway statistics are available for 1876-77, and in comparing the 
returns considerable allowance must be made for differences in the conditio a of trade In the 


Statistics of 1870 77 



U3 
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subjoined tables the amount of trade in the more important articles of commerce is Bhoivn separ- 
ately, as well as the total weight and value given in the aggregate 

In '’class A ” are included all articles the value of which is ordinarily proportional to 
weight in " class B” those which are reckoned by nnmber and not by weight and in " class C.” 
those the value of which has ordinanly no relation to their weight, 

I 

^ Tt'ade hetweeii the city of Cawtipore and up-country districts, exclusive of that carried ly 

the East Indian Railway 


Iitpobts into Oawkpoee 

Mzfobts rnoii Cawhtohe 


By Orand 
Trunl, Road 

By Ganges 
Canal 

By Rtver 
Ganges 


By Grand Trim 
Road 

I By Ganges 
Canal 

By Bit cr 
Ganges 

Name of 
article 

1 

1 

1 

o 

0 

a 

> 

§ 

QJ 

o 

p 

> 

% 

*3 

<o 

3 

P 

> 

Name of 
article 

i? 

o 

2 

p 

> 

A 

u 

"S 

S3 

■a 

•s 

o 

3 

> 


Mds 

Bs 

Mds 

Rs 1 

1 

Mds 

Bs 

I 


Mds 

Bs. 

Mds 

Bs 

Mds. 

Bs 

Cotton, raw 

Grain— 

I 83,32“ 

! 

14,06,872 

130,901 

23,40,569 

741 

1 

12,076 

Piece goods, 
European, 

1,089 

1,74,660 



8( 

) 7,600 

■\Vhcat 

76,000 

1,24,079 

407,880 

1 

0,76,433 

253,050 

4,61,300 

Iron 

20,442 

3,00,766 

28,870 

3,09,241 

1,771 

19,098 

Other kinds 

31,237 

39,711 

1 

, 24,803 

31,654 

120,639 

1,43,269 

Sugar— 

Heflned 

2,014 

83,773 

97c| 

n,9S5 

128 

1,030 

Fait 

4,913 

26,351 

124,192 

6,85,887 

607 

2,474 

Unrefined 

30,998 

95,038 

13,577 

41,931 

7 

1 

703 

OH seeds . 

Timber 

69,3''3 

18 

2,00,073 

36 

197,481 

26 

3,33,126 

60 

32,179 

68,932 

1,00,742 

1,17,865 

Other mis- 
cellaneous 
artiolca 

86,176 

0,29,001 

91,237 

1,81,551 

25,167 : 

)6,812 

Tirewood „■ 

18,262 

4,648 

97,220 

1 

24,309 

I 

46,390 

12,410 

! 








Olhor mis 
collaneoos 
articles , 

90,602 

4,08,482' 

102,912, 

6,21,492 

170,230 

1 

1 

32,93,693 












T otal 
'svclght and 







Total 
weight and 
value of 
class A „ 

1 

369,832 

23,29,762; 

1,085,744 

40,18,409 

080,674 

41,89,064 

value of 
doss A 

160,406 

11,39,780 

133,006 

6,47,711 

27,143 ( 

U;,G09 

Total num- 
her and 
value of 
class B 

111,920 

02,880 

i 

3,127' 

15,472 

1 *** 

1 

« 

Total nnm 
ber and va 
luo of 

class E 

38,111 

66,287 

24,110 

O,0C3 

I,S40 

145 

Total value 
or cl ass C 

> 

8,712 

««* 

2,037 

^ It 

6,040 

Total value 
of class C 


23,650 


2,889 


891 


This includes trade which merely passed throngU Cawnporc In transit, 
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II 

Tiadc hchoeen the city of Cawnporc and doion-coimtry distncts m 1876 77, exclusive of that 

earned by the East Indian Jtailway 


UIPOBI3 


E-yoaTs 



27v Grand Tnmh 

Bif River 


Bg Grand Tritnl- 

By River 


Road 

Ganges 


Road 

Ganges 

Kame of article 

tVelght 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Name of article 

Weight 

Value 

Weight. 

Value 


Mda 

Rs 

Mda 

Bs 


Mds 

Its 

Mds. 

Bs 

Iron 


3,20,901 

70 

840 

Co*^toD, raw 


10,41,433 

12,632 

2,35,261 

Grain (other than 



Salt 

43,621 


930 

4,660 

■wheat) 

311.651 

6,04,777 


710 

Indigo seed 



83 676 


Miscellnncoua arti- 




Sugar, unrefined 

36 594 

09,967 


2,750 

clea 

187,22‘1 

9,37,063 

1,766 

27,019 

Miacellaneous articles, 

176,859 

14,97,844 


28,83,768 

Total ■weight and 





Total weight and 





\ alne of class A 

572,611 

17,02,839 

2,426 

28,569 

value of class A 

320,804 


63,037 

32,62,289 

Total number and 





Total nnmbcr and 





value of class B 
Total value of class 

10,928 

26,333 



value of class B 

40,680 

1,78,930 












0 


24,303 


8,019 

Total value of class 0, 


21,420 

• 

165 


HI 

Trade between the city of Cawnporc and Bundellhand in 1876-77 


IltPOBTS 

Exports 


KAlpi road 

Bamirpnr road 


Kdipl road 

Bamirpur road 

Kamo of article 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Name of article 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 


Mds 

Bo 

Mds 

Eb 


Mds. 

Ea 

Mds 

Bs 

Colton, raw 

Piece goods In- 
dian 

Al 

Grain — 

Wheat 

Other kinds 

Iron 

Oilseeds 

Firewood 

Miscelianeons arti- 
cles , 

27,349 

816 

12,793 

68,666 

342,962 

41,245 

108,409 

8934 

160,603 

4,90,526 

49,506 

2.61,746 

1,25,862 

4,16,489 

4,06,736 

6,24,914 

23,031 

4,62,139 

61,276 

6,430 

777 

170,211 

379,793 

1,632 

260,946 

100,884 

76,693 

8,61,754 

2,71,643 

14,680 

2,82,082 

4,64,561 

16,783 

8,72,178 

26,406 

9,84,147 

Piece goods, Euro 
pean 

8aJt 

Sugar — 

Refined 

Unrefined 

Tobacco 

MiscellaneouB art! 
clea , 

1,942 

33,904 

6,892 

4,691 

4,693 

84,368 

2,97,409 

1,76,164 

70,695 

72,728 

40,630 

1,43,686 

8,708 

29,426 

28,207 

68,725 

16,143 

77,123 

7,83,669 

1,66,101 

2.90,787 

2,48,660 

1,26,448 

6,35,627 

Total weight and 
value of class A 

926,472 

27,42,247 

1,046,446 

87,88,124 

Total weight and va- 
lue of claas A 


8,00,292 

227,336 

21,41,493 

Total number and 
value of class B 

83,183 

91,646 

21,176 

1,20,920 

Total number and 
valne of class B , 

18,476 

8,895 

82,355 

6,651 

Total value of 
class C 


99,626 

■ 


Total value of class 

0 , 

■ 

20,376 

■ 

16 172 
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IV. 


r™* Mtween the otlyof Catenpo.c and OtM i8>6-77 (re, read „afie) a„d 1877-78 

(per Railway traffic.) 


Imposts 

Expoets 



Name of article. 

By road vifl 
Ganges Mdye 

By Oudh 
and Bohtl- 
IJiand Bail 
way 

( 

Name of article 

By road vift 
Ganyes bridge 

By Oitdh 
and Rolnt- 
} hand Rail- 
tcay 

■Weight 

Talno 

Weight 

> 

■Weight 

' Value 

Weight 

Grain — 

Mdfl. 

Hs. 

Mds 


Mds 

Bs 

Mds 

■Wheat 

079,866 

10,16,006 

- 16,065| 

Cotton, raw 

110,30! 

; 21,61,231 

346 

Other kinds 

651,255 

7,76,149 

11,743 

Piece-goods— 




Hides 

6,448 

1,16,486 

28,916 





Oilseeds „ 

144,863 

6,22,280 

170,010 

Eniopcnn 

11,238 

10,11,632 

803 

Sugar— 




Indian 

0,814 

3,16,727 

6,799 





Iron 

86,186 

1 1,67,6171 

24,131 





Salt 

141,093 

6,67,713 

2,177 

Eefincd 

8,266 

41,706 

10,140 1 

tllscellaDeons articles 

03,062 

8,76,846 

616,013 

Unrefined 

146,797 

4,04,005 

6,816 





Tobacco 

25,667 

1,86,738 

44 





Miscellaneous articles 

158,247 

0,60,416 

40,433 ■: 

total weight and value of 








class A 

374,183 1 

51^8,616 

653,063 

Total weight and value 








of class A 

17,18,374 : 

37,12,425 

292,706 3 

^otnl number and value of 








class B 

63,772 

3,20,001 

1 

Total number and value 








of class B 

16,944 

62,272 








•^8,068 

1 

?otal value of class C 

• 

69,382 

-• 


The four tables above show the trade which Cawnpore transacts— (I ) with the marts of 
the Upper Dn&h, Fanjab, and perhaps Rohilkhand, (II ) with the marts of the Benares division 
and Lower Bengal , (III ) with Bnndelkhand , (IV ) with Ondh, minus that earned by the East 
Indian Railway. This of course is a very important item in the first two currents of trade, but 
unfortunately the railway trade statistics which are available for 1876-77 do not indicate the 
direction lo which the trade ran Traffic is only divided into outward and iftvard— that is to say, 
“ exports from” or " imports to” the Cawnpore station, and no distinction is drawn between trade 
with up-country and down-country marts For this separate returns are necessary before 
really satisfactory comparison can he instituted between the returns for road, river (ivith 
canal), and railvray traffic. As a rule, enq^uiry has shown the direction which the trade m tho 
various articles took, and this is noted in the column for remarks 

A column is added showing the additional amount of trade, export and import, which ran 
direct from or to the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and was not consigned to Caunpore itself. 
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Tnule on the East Indian Eailway to and from the Cawnpoie station in the yeai 1877-78 


Nnino of article. 

Imports to 
Cawnporo 
station 

Sent direct 
to 0 A 

R By 

Remarks. 

Cotton, raw , 

Maunds. 

47,173 

Maunds 

29,345 

From up-country 

Piece-goods . 

1 

21 l,S93 

8,070 

A large proportion comprised European 
piece-goods from Calcutta, which arc 
not distingmslied from Indian in rail- 
way returns 

links 

16,291 

814 

From up-country 

Iron 

107,274 

21,938 

A large proportion was European iron- 
■u ork from Calcutta, 

Salt 

671,698 

164,721 

From down-country 

Sugar 

23,585 

618 

Ditto 

Tobacco . ... 

12,630 

93 


Miscellaneous articles 

363,463 

184,155 


Total n eight of class A .. 

1,363,707 

399,654 

\ 


Eipoiis (hoik iqnoaid and doionward) 


Name of article 

From 

CawnpoiC 

station 

RccciTcd 
direct from 
0 &,R Ry 

Remarks, 


Maunds 

Maunds 


Cotton, rnu . , 

105,117 

6,467 

Sent down country. 

Piece-goods .„ 

Grain — 

62,348 

8,390 

„ up-country. 

AVhc.it ... 

1,121,311 

269,643 

To Calcutta. 

Other kinds ... 

2,203,679 

490,680 

To Calcutta aud Bombay 

Salt . . .., 

26,084 

208 

Doun-couutiy. 

Oilseeds 

1,520,801 

67,363 

To Calcutta 

Sugar 

243,830 

361,069 

Up country 

Timber ... 

22,782 

£2,930 

Dow n-cuuntry. 

Jlisccllaneoiis articles ... 

311,721 

63,827 

1 


Total wcight^^of class A 

6,906,073 
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Cotton 


The chief articles of trade which pass through Cawnpore are cotton, piece-goods fconntry 
and European), wheat and other kinds of grain, iron, salt, oilseeds, indigo seed, sugar, and 
tobacco. 

Cloth conies to Cawnpore from two directions — from the up-country districts of Aligarh, Agra, 
&c., and from Bundelkhand The total amount that in 1876-77 was regis- 
tered as coming from the former direction by the Grand Trunk Eoad, 
the Ganges Canal, and the East Indian Railway was 26 1,401 mounds, while from the latter direc- 
tion 79,124 maunds came by the Hamirpnr and Kalpi roads The canal Is the favourite means 
of conveyance for raw cotton, since from its hulk its carnage by rail is very expensive Erom 
Cawnpore, cotton is sent either to the port of Calcutta or into the province of Oadh, 
whence it reaches the Sub-Himilayan districts, the climate of which is too damp fonts produc- 
tion. All cotton sent to the port of Calcutta leaves by the East Indian Railway, which in 1 876-77 
took 105,117 maunds , that sent into Ondh travels almost entirely by road. A great deal of 
this latter is consigned to Fyzabad, Tanda, and Shahganj, whence it is distnbnted (in exchange 
for sugar) to the Gonda, Basti, and Gorakhpur districts 

Piece-gooda (European) come direct from Calcutta by the East Indian Railway In 
the railway returns, European piece-goods are not distingnished from 
those of Indian manufacture, but it may be safely said that a large por- 
tion of the 211,693 maunds of piece-gooda which amved by the East Indian Railway was 
European. From Cai\npore they are distributed to Oudh and Bundelkhand 

Country cloth Is sent to Cawnpore from up country towns (Farukbabad, &c ) and from 
Bundelkhand , several special manufactures of the latter place are 
well known and much sought after, such as the khdrva of Mau Eampur, 
The greater part is sent on to Oudh 

Wheat IS collected for consignment to Calcutta, and for the growing importance 
of the wheat export trade to Europe, Cawnpore may look for a fresh 
source of prosperity. Altogether over 14 lakhs of manods were sent on to, 
Calcutta, BIX lakhs of which were received from Oudh and four lakhs by the Ganges canal V 
Gram other than wheat always forms perhaps the largest item m the trade of Cawnpo] 
but durmg 1876-77 its export from these Provinces was greatly stir/ 
Other km s of grain, Ijy tlje fammea lu Madras and Bombay, and in this export trr 

Cawnpore probably took a larger share than any other town. It despatched over 22 lal 
of maunds by the East Indian Railway, which were collected from Ondh (SJ lakhs mauni 
from Bundelkhand (7 lakhs), and from up-country districts. 


Piece-goods (European) 


Country cloth. 


Both European and native iron are collected at Cawnpore for distribution the forn 
comes np from Calcutta by the East Indian Railway, while most of 
latter comes from the bill states (Chatarpur, &c.) beyond the Bfinda 
Oudh takes the largest share, and the Ganges Canal the next, fir 


Iron. 


Hamirpnr districts 
country marts. 

Salt comes either from Calcutta by rail, in which case it is chiedy English, or from 
salt-pans of Rajpntdna and the Paujfib mines The railway 8tatis| 
do not give any clue as to the proportions of Calcutta and up-counl 
salt which arnved, but from the East Indian Railway trade report for the half-year ^ _ 
30th, June, 1877, it appears that hut little Calcutta salt goes higher than Benares, and 
therefore nearly all the 671,698 maunds which the railway brought to Cawnpore must hs 
been from either the PanjSb or Rajpntdna 124,492 manods came by the Ganges canal , tl^ 
was of course all produced in either the Fanjab or Rajputfina, The salt is distributed to Oudy 
aud Bundelkhand. 


Is o! 
jisioi 
Eas 
bu 
,h thi 
say 
rode 
^fort 

(Vltl 
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Oil V (. .1' nro Colli ('tC'l Tii'l ill pnlclit'l t.i rilfiill i foi c\pnr( ],iKc llic (nde in v.lioal, (Inl 
^ j , in (ill‘-( ril'' r pnn(l\ iiirrciiinfr OiRrpils arc collected from nil sidis 

riid form nn impnrinnt iloiii in llic inipoi ts of each road lint runs to 
t I joiri nr \ . II n- of lln ri\ cr Onii, f and tlio Gnnfcn canal 

Iiul'-o ru 1 1 ' ' Cl I lo rnir doivn to Lower I’cnpal, where seed from these Pronnccc 
I It,' Inf I'K n fiitind to do far hotter than that pioduccd on the spot 

Srp ir crnnc" to ('awnpi're from (wo directioin — from the districts of the Benares dnision, 

\ ilh the adjnmil one-- in the Lm cr I’roi inces, and from Oi db Inchid- 
II 'iinpoits h\ tliel asi Indian IJailwas, the amount, refined and unro- 
tiriil. r 1 icncl from the (oiim rplri cs \vn*'n;,022 iinmids, while that winch came byroad from 
fill 111 in isfr 77 i t'rt im]'( ric 1 h\ the Oiidli and Itolnll hand Railway in 1877-78 amount-* 
to r.C.'Ma iinmnL Ihe f renter pnit of tlir is sent on by the ]."sl Indiin Railway to Dehh 
"lol o'lir I'l nnli I IT' 'Jl.c remainder peer to lliindtll hand, being with salt the mam 
c>mnibti e-bi,.b 1 i ' chai’f i d for tin cotton, pnin, a id Iron of the trails Jumna territory 
J obnec i. Id e fit- ir, coine from down couiitre di»'iirls of these ProMnees and from Oiidh, 

'] lio 1 s'-t Indh'i bail- 11 bronplit 12,CSf) maiinds from the former 
‘ locibii, i.hilf 2s,GC7 imniid-. came bj road from the latter It is sent 

i illu r up eomtt-\ or --r " r 1 1 ]',ja Icll h i id ’ 

Tilo pniuiptl f Iim InKl in (lie dintrict of C-itvnporc nro (hose of Eitliui 
anti M il inpnr Tin' foiincr licKl on llio kh.ulir below tlio 
(m.n of riitlmr al K.irlik pnrnninasln (full moon), coinci- 
(lonlh ‘..nil (he Ii i(e-ar .ind Sonpm f.nrn The place is one of especial sanctily 
as (he fn-jiient rcsorl of Enhiiu v. ho in I'lo hero i ifn’ia or sacrificial oircring’j 
niul III (he wh i{ t illo.l “ llr.thm t\\ .ir(h ’ pi in(ctl a peg of iron, winch the bathers 
cro. (1 (o v.nr hi[ wi(h olieriiiffn of inonovaii'l (lowers The attciiclancc is large, 
anil the fnr lasts from a w. el; (o ("U tlajs^ timing winch considcrablo sales of 
cloths, prnioipilli of Ihiglnh minnfieinro, lov=. pedhr}-, and sw’cetmeats, aro 
(‘fieotod ’ At r»l.ih inpui (sninctnncs called Pahar^a, parganah Bilhaur) two fairs 
arc held at (he t-hnno of M id ir Shah — one at Basant or the commencement of 
(ho for(\ dai s of the Iloh, (he other in tho month of Jamudi-nl-awal. Each fair 
l-slsahout liftoon daa s, hut the lormcr is of greater importance, as largo numbers 
of horses, cattle, and camels arc (lien brought for sale and attract pm chasers 
from all pir(s of Indii Goods, too, of o\ cry description aro sold, and tho 
ofiorings at tho shrine, which aic considerable, are appropriated by a largo 
tiuiubcr of needy shareholders - 

Eearly c\er} lai go Milage has its bi-wcehly market, tow-inch the residents 
within a circumfcrcnco of five to ten miles bring theii pio- 
Markoic dnco, and to w Inch pedlars and (to tho largo ones) eloth- 

racrchants icsort The most important markets aro those of Gajner, Pokhraen, 

Satniara, and Baiipal. To that of Gajner, m the mouth of Jeth, largo numbers 
<jf cattle aro hi ought, especi.iUy of the finer breeds The charge for standing' 
‘ bee G izi Uccr, Bilhur. - See Gazetteer, Makanpur 

20 
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ground forms a large item of profit to the zaminddr. Pokhraen is the centre 
of the trade from Kalpi. It has always hod a large banking business, and 
is now rapidly rising in importance as a trading centre at the expense of the 
once prosperous town of Amrodha Baripdl also is a much frequented cotton 
market, and forms a point of exchange between the cottons of Bundelkhand and 
the produce of the Dudb or cloths and other goods from England Satmara 
IS noted for its weekly cattle market for local breeds, the proprietor of the 
village charging a brokerage fee amounting in the year to about Es 250. 
In Miisanagar the dye-root ul and the cloth dyed with it (IJiarua)^ are 
bought and sold in considerable quantities. The Ohaubepur market is well 
known for its traffic in indigo and tobacco, and its puces rule the quotations in 
the country around. No town is specially famous for any manufacture In 
Narwal a colony of dyers and pi inters turn out the common prints worn by 
women as shawls or made up into quilted counterpanes (razdis) The blankets 
manufactured at Bbdl (parganab Bhognipur) by the resident Ahi'rs and Garariyas 
are famous in the neighbourhood. , 

The following account of weights and measures obtaining in the 
Weights and mea- district ary^ken from Messis; Montgomery and Clar- 
mont Dsmmll’s reports. 

Formerly three kinds of panseris or weights of five c?ej^vver^ used in the 
bazar, viz , — 


(1) The golapanscri of 490 diagonally milled Famkbabad rupees (each 

weighing 173 grams Troy). 

(2) The chhota pansen of 480 ditto. 

(3) The bidlisi pansen of 505 ditto. 

These have nearly all given way to the “ mmheri pansen ’ of 400 Gov- 
ernment rupees (each 180 grains), hut are still occasionally used by the more 
conservative bamyas. Grain of all kinds was weighed by the chliota and gola 
panseris, excepting rice, which used to be weighed by the Udlisi when sold 
wholesale, and by tbe chhota and gola when sold in retail. The various pre- 
parations of sugar weie sold by the same weight. Kxrdna or spices were 
usually sold by the Vidlisi, except a few articles m which the chhota was used. 
Pewter, spelter, and copper were weighed by the Udlisi * dried fruits, iron and 
copper and brass vessels by the chhota • ghi, oil, cotton, rope, twine and string, 
when wholesale, by the Ualisi, and when sold retail by the chhota. The three 
denominations now most commonly used are the gola of 4124 tolas, by winch 
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Itirgo wliolcsalo dealings in grain are calculated the regular Government 
weight of 400 tolas and the paUca panseri of 485 tolas, by which ghi, sugar, 
cotton, and spices are weighed The unit of liquid capacity is a vessel called 
ghanti, holding 20 tolas or 0 4 pint. The following table, prepared by 
Mr. Daniell, compares the local and other weights . — 





Eqnlva 





Cawnpore diamond weight 

Cawnpore 

gold 

loot 

weight in 

Government 

weight 

Eqiii\ alent 
n eight In 

Gramme 

Elio- 



welglit 

1 

grains 

Iroy 

Avoirdupois 





1 blsBal= 




1 




20 blssasrrl rati 


2-8125 






21 ratis:=l tilnh 


67 5 


Drachms 



3 699 bissas 


1 barley grain 



0190 = 

0337 

d)00033 

11 707 do 


4 do' =1 



0761 

134S 

dj00131 



rati. 






118 3S1 do 

6 919 diamond 

's gold ratis= 

16 647 


6033 = 

1 078 1 

00107 


raba 


46 = 

4 toll 

1 6467 = 

2 915 

4)020 



1 

90 = 

4 do 

3-2914 = 

6 831 

4)068 

I,2S0 bissas 

3 tdnk 10 ratia, 

80 50 ratls=l 180 = 

1 do 

6 6828 = 

11 663 

-0116 




109 768 







<16 mtls=l 
tola 


5 tolas = 1 
ohhatdk 

2’jVoz = 

68 316= 

05S 


(61 diamond ra 



4 cbhotdkB=J 

Snyoz 

233 276= 

233 


tls=i80 grains 



pauwx. 




Troy ) 1 


1,440 = 

4 pQUWdS=l 

23 % lb or2 067= 

683 105= 

-933 





ecr 1 







■ 

5 serssri pan 
son 

10 = Ib or 10 285 

4,605 626= 

4-665 





8 pansens=l 

82= Ib or 82,286 

37,324 20 = 

37 324 




1 

mound 




The latdi gaz or yard is used by the tailors of the district, subdivided 
as follows — 2 jmi or barleycorns make 1 angal , 3 avgals make 1 girah , 
8 giralis make 1 hdili, and 2 hdths or cubits make the latdi 3 '^aid of 33 
inches. The British yard of 36 inches is, however, giadually superseding 
all otheis. For land measurement, 20 amvdns{» make 1 naniodnsi , 20 iian- 
lodnsis make one lachicdnsi , 20 lachtodnsis make one bisiodnsi , 20 hisicdnsis 


make one hiswa, and 20 bisioas make one bigha The pakka or standard bigha 
contains 2,450 5 square yards or 0 5062 acres, and from 2 to 3 kaehcha bighas 
make one pakka bigha 

There is but one municipahty in the district, that of Cawnpore city itself. 

In ten minor towns a small police force and consonaucy 
establishment is paid for out of the proceeds ol a lax levied 
uudei Act XX of 1856 on the bettei class of houscholdcis, accoiding to a 

1 A bissa IS a gram of Imsccd, 


MuQicipalities 
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roufjli esiimato of their means. This tax is assessed under the suporinlendence 
of the magistrate by a panchdyat elected by the townspeople. The tax vanes 
from 12 annas to Rs. 12 per tax-payer per annum. 

The following statement taken from the treasury aeconnts shows tho 
revenue and expenditure on civil administration for three 
years : — 


Revenue and ex- 
penditure 


Bcccipta 

1874-76 

1876-76 

1876-77 

Expenditure. 

1874-76 


1876-77 

4 


Rs 

Rs. 



Rs 

Rs 

Ko 

Land revenue , 

21,17,183 

19,37,770 


Revenue charges, 

1,26,456 

1,31,902 

1,38,816 

Slampa ... 


1,66,869 

1,49,780 

Stamps 

3,173 

2,702 

3,066 

Rohee ... 



12,634 

Settlement 

94,921 

1,12,269 

1,04,316 

Pulilic vrorka 

30,110 

38,966 

46,609 

Judicial charges, 

96,436 

90,189 

87,776 

Income-tax ... 



«« 

Pohee ... 

93,829 

64,332 

2,17,927 

Local funds 

1,36,056 

1,31,469 

90,348 

Public ivorks 

3,90,944 

6,54,147 

4,42,559 

Post-olSce ... 

66,170 

6,7765 

69,638 

General 

• t* 

• •• 

r 

• •• 

lledical and 




Pension 

18,460 

17,570 

20,182 

education ... 

1,093 

1,310 

1,364 

Post-ofBcc ... 

30,613 

80,618 

27.657-' 

Excise 

1,21,690 

1,31,960 

1,40,384 

Medical and cdu- 

63,01 1 

87.a60 

63,456 

Transfer 

2,91,298 

2,93,866 


cation 




receipts and 
money orders 




Excise 

2,287 

3,256 

3,336 

Municipal funds, 

1,01,740 

1,04,619 

1,05,935 

Transfer receipts 
and money ordei s, 

8,28,898 

7,92,363 

6,66,786 

Customs ... 

16,063 

17,479 

37,910 

Municipal funds, 

96,436 

1,09,773 

99,929 

Irrigation ... 

2,46,442 

2,86,284 

2, "9, 9 17 

ProMUCial fund 


4,89,649 

4,13,828 

Rates and taxes, 

2,92,074 

2,81,397 

9 

3,10,593 

charges. 

2,81,883 

Misccllaucous 

1,71,328 

88,180 

1,00,308 

Interest and 
refund 

46,724 

60,006 

60,964 





Opium charges . 

2,600 

3,020 

2,700 





Tnlabann charges, 

2,113 

2,159 

2,833 





Mftlikana , . 

31,940 

31,746 

30,916 





Miscellaneous ... 

2,34,890 

69,795 

58,653 

Toted 

37,56 668 

35,38,263 

37,00,383 

Total 



24,26,750 
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Tlio actual assessment of the income-tax of the district under the Act 
of 1870 at siK pies in the rupee, calculated upon piofits 
exceeding Rs 500, amounted to Es 7,67,657 during 
1870-71. There were 1,432 incomes of between Es. 500 and 750 per annum ; 
515 between Es 750 and 1,000, 380 between Rs. 1 ,000 and 1,500 , 156 
between Es 1,500 and 2,000 , 605 between Es 2,000 and 10,000 , and 61 
between Es. 10,000 and 1,00,000 The total number of persons assessed 
was 3,149 The tax was abolished in 1872. In 1877-78 the hceuse-tax yield. d 
Es. 63,962 gross or Es. 61,029 net 


Under the native rule the revenue derived from excise was included in 
the land revenue demand, but under the British rule it has 
always been collected under a separate system. The chief 
sources of revenue under this head are license fees for vend of spirits, duty 
on the manufacture of spirits, on the sale of opium and its compounds, on 
the sale of the various preparations of hemp, and on the sale of tdri or 
the feimented juice of the palm-tree ( Borassus Jlabelhformis). The main 
part of the revenue still aiises from the duties levied on the vend and 
manufacture of spiiits made after the native method. These are collected 
by a still-head duty on the spirits manufactured and by a license fee from 
the sellers, or by farming out the right to collect these duties in a parganah 
or other fiscal subdivision. In those parts of these provunces where the 
distillery sj’stem is in force, the spirits are manufactured w'lthm a walled enclo- 
sure erected aud kept in repair by Government at every sudder station and at 
every tahsili where there is a sufficient consumption of liquor. Any person may 
erect a still within this enclosure and distil spirits of any strength. If he is a 
licensed vendor, he may either remove the liquor to his hcensed shop or sell it 
to any licensed retail vendor , and if he is not a licensed vender, he may sell it 
to any hcensed vendor within the circle of such distillery. The distilleis pay a 
license fee of one rupee a year, and a duty of one rupee per gallon is charged 
on all liquor leaving a distillery. The vendor pays a hcense feeforvhicha 
minimum of Es 12 has been fixed. In some parts of these provinces, ow iiig 
either to their bordering on native territory, as in the Jhansi division, or to the 
character of the country, as in the Eumaun division, the distdlery system has 
nevei been introduced lYhere the distiEery system is not in force, the duties 
leviable within a certain tract on the letail sale of spirit manufactured after the 
native method is usually lot in farm, or, m default of suitable^ offers for any farm, 
by separate license. 
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The following statement shows the collections on account of excise in 
the Cawnpore district for seveial years previous to the mutiny • 


Year. 

Vend and 
duty on 
spirits 

Intoxicat- 
ing drugs 

Tan. 

Opium 

Total. 

1802-03 ... 

1804-06 ... 

3809-10 ... 

1814-15 . . 

1819-20 ... 

1824-26 

1829-'I0 

1834-35 

1839-40 

••• 

1844-46 

Rs 

21,734 

63,640 

83,827 

1,18,662 

62,101 

1,06,816 

86,681 

72,980 

69,491 

93 104 

Es 

• •• 

« • 

6,624 

16,164 

13,471 

23,626 

22,939 

21,993 

22,113 

21,991 

Es 

8 

36] 

1,782 

6,831 

3,414 

2,194 

3,301 

2,883 

971 

642 

Es 

• ■f 

let 

• •• 

1,929 

3,534 

2,649 

3,064 

1,832 

2,016 

Be 

21,742 

63,891 

92,233 

1,40,637 

80,916 

1,36.171 

1,16,570 

99.170 

94,408 

1,17,763 


The following table shows the collections and charges for several years 
since the mutiny The letter D ” shows the figures for the district, and the 
letter “ 0” those for cantonments 
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Rs 

Ka 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Es 

Rs 

Es 

Rs. 

1862-63 


36,884 

3,643 

18,728 

l,t)00 

959 

18,250 


568 

79,397 


1 c . 

6S8 

78 871 

• 

... 

864 



2,627 

31,941 

1864-65 



7,209 

13,913 

25,356 

3,184 

793 

19,766 

12,040 

16,933 

66,328 


1 0 •. 

20,150 

11, 969 



642 


135 

1,974 

30,823 

1866-67 


•' 

8,948 

10,431 

28,625 

1,980 

1,063 

25,550 

182 

17,278 

69 399 


t 0 

3,308 

23,089 



638 


62 

I,28o 

26,761 

1868-69 


i ° - 

9,713 

12,023 

35,418 

2,662 

1,347 

26,650 

14 

20,e66 

66, 7G > 


(. 0 ,, 

8,296 

28,800 

• 




134 

1,390 

30,840 

1870-71 



6,959 

9,658 

40,960 

2,961 

1,867 

24,270 

34 

23,49b 

63,091 


C ^ ••• 

3,040 

30,178 




, 

17 

1,380 

31,856 

1872-73 

• ai 


8,801 

2,736 

6,869 

34,109 

23,100 

3,823 

2,111 

25,676 

9 

3 

4,368 

1,380 

65,020 

35,468 

1874-76 



7,663 

6,783 

23,800 

4,177 

1,830 

23,726 

8 

4,560 

63,310 


|C .. 

3,048 

32,823 





a 

1,622 

34,340 

1876-76 


- 

8,112 

8,365 

26,726 

4,62b 

1,660 

23,790 

28 

4,737 

67,541 


t L/ •• 

2,304 

34,489 

• a 

a»« 

• • 

• ta 

... 

1,694 

35,199 


Stamp duties aie now collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. 

of 1869) and under the Court Fees Act (VI of 1870) 

]ps» 

The following statement gives the collections on account 
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for tlio lugh estimation in which vaccination is held hy the mass of the 
people. During the year 1877-78 there were 33,559 operations, of which 
26,012 were successful, 4,180 were unsuccessful, and the results of 3,367 
operations were unknown Cholera visits the district almost every year, but no 
connection has been traced between the various outbreaks and any gathering 
or fairs. Cholera has not heie followed any line of country one day it appears 
with great viiulence in a village, and the next day breaks out with equal force 
at the other end of the district It does not differ in character from the 
ordinary type of Asiatic cholera, and usually appears in April and May, or else 
during the rains Should it commence earlier, isolated cases are likely to 
occur dunng the remainder of the year Even the most accurate observers 
with all modem appliances at their command and with unusual facilities for the 
study of the subject have failed to trace the outbreaks of cholera and small-pox 
to tboir final causes Both these diseases appear to be endemic in India, being 
in many cases carried about by travellers, and no age, sex, or caste appears 


to be peculiarly free from their ravages. 

The foot-and-mouth disease oecasionally attacks the cattle in this dis- 
trict The symptoms are the ordinary ones ; eves and 

Cattle disease .-u j. t it i , n,, 

mouth watering, severe cough, swollen throat with diffi- 
culty of breathing, urinary secpetious scanty and very red, and fmcal dis- 
charges very large and thin. In 1870 there was a considerable outbreak 
of tbis disease in the Bhogmpur parganah, and though the people considered 
the disease to be infectious, they took no preventive measures, and tbe only 
curative measures applied were offerings at tbe temples. 

There is a first-class dispensary in Cawnpore city and five second-class 
dispensanes elsewhere, viz — Goneralganj in Cawnpore, 
Dispensaries. Nawdbgauj, Derapur, Bhogmpur, and Ghdtampur. Dur- 
ing 1875 there were 612 in-door patients and 24,330 out-door patients, or 
a total of 24,942 persons treated in these dispensanes, of whom 18,504 were 
cmed, 166 died, and 510 remained at the close of the year. The entire local 
receipts on account of maintenance during the same year amounted to Rs 9,026 
(Rs. 5,158 from Government), and the expenditure to Rs. 8,344, of which 
Bs. 4,032 were on account of establishment, Rs 2,283 for medicines and diet, 
and Rs. 1,199 for contingencies. The number of patients during 1876 was 
26,703, distributed as follows over each dispensary —City dispensary, 10,422 ; 
Geueralganj branch, 5,705 ; Bawdbganj, 2,310 ; Derapur, 2,833 ; Bhogmpur, 
2,316 ; and Ghdtampur, 3,117. Dunng the same year 68 major and 1,024 
minor surgical operations were performed at the vanoua dispensaries. 
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Tlic following ‘^(aloiiicnl gi\es the moiiuary retains for eight yeais — 


Vrii 

I'cicr 

Snnll- 

pov 

Bnwrl- 

coniplniiit 

Cliolcrn 

Other 

causes 

Total. 

Percentage 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
the popula- 
lation 

I'-ca 

1 

‘.I,a02 

G,327 

1,652 

2,801 

4,061 

26,733 

22 < 

l^TO 

n/jca 

2(.< 

“ 

30 

6,551 

25,197 

21 18 

>h7I . 

2i,na4 

1,201 

0,505 

171 

2,751 

02,669 

27 39 

It72 ... 

25, <23 

190 

2,570 

l,CtD 

2,700 

32,501 

28'17 

Ib7'l .. 

20 CG3 

5, <70 

1,555 

U9 

2,402 

1 

30,438 

20 31 

1 ^ 

20,155 

7,<28 

l.Ci.S 

23 

2 755 

02,020 

27 72 

isrs .. 

20,CCI 

807 

1,010 

1,151 

2,155 

25,790 

23 IS 

ISTC ,. 

2<,575 

250 

1,500 

922 

2,650 

29,900 

25 87 


Tlio iolloiMiig li't gn cs the dings found in the district and m use 


1)> the iiatno practilioncis of medicine. Numerous other 
drugs arc imported from the Himfilayas, Afghanistan, 
.and ] j()mln\ , but do not come under the head indigenous diuge — 


Nalirr name 

Scientific name 

Niili\c name 

Scientific name 

Katl’-haranja ... 

( (T^tilpwn l)o>i(!uc 

Amla 

tlmblica qfficinahs. 

Ilaninsi rii 

Siiinpii: ntgra 

Malnm ... 

Bassia laUfoha 

LSI inircha 

C'lpsicttm pnltqinium 

Aflra 

Papal er sommferum 

Adrak 

Zvigilicr ojlicinalit 

Ufoin , , 

Cera alba 

riahiil-ka-gond . 

(lUm nf A Arabica 

Tmli 

'I’amarindus Indiciic 

Kaindana ,,, 

I’harbtii'i ml 

Giircha 

Tinospora cordifiolta 

AIsi 

Liniim im/dli wiwwa. 

Kancr .. 

Alerium odorum 

Ajwdin 

Pttjchoii’s njivant 

Mclhi 

! Tngonetla fctnumgracmn. 

I’udfna . 

Meiithn laliva 

DhntQra 

\ Datura alba 

Dhaniya ... 

Cnriandrum antivum. 

Kanda 

Scilla Indica 

Nfm 

Melia Indira 

Anar ., 

Punxea granatum 

Maddr 

Cat itrnpis gigaiiica 

Bel . 

AEgle marmelos 

Aiinitas 

Catharlocarpus fistula 

Hnldi 

Curciimts longa 

Dhak 

Hiilra frondosa 

Nngnr molha ... 

Cyperus longus 

SinKhSri 

Trajm bispiiwsa 

Nirmoh 

Slrychnos potatorum. 

Gukhm 

Aatcrarantlia longifidia 

Sonaniakhi 

Cassia elongate. 

Kliaskhao ... 

Aiialtienum muruainm 

Til .. 

Sesamnm Indicum. 

Ukh 

Saccliantm officiuarum 

Indnr3au 

WrigMea tinctoria. 

Kakn ,. 

Ciicumis utillissimus 

Tulsi ... 

Oemum sanctum. 

hlifm 

Cut umts siiliLUS, 

Janialguta 

Croton tiglium 


21 
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Tliere is little early bistory of importance attaching to the district beyond 

^ what has been recoided in describing the immigrations 

History ® ^ 

of the gieat proprietary bodies , and the pait that Cawn- 

pore played in the general histoiy of the Duab is told elsewhere It is 
sufficient to note here that a considerable portion of what now constitutes tbo 
district of Cawnpoie fell into the bauds of the Baugash Naw^b of Farukhabad 
and remained in bis possession fiom 1738 to 1754 A D , when the Marhattas 
occupied the lower Duab. They, however, gave way again to the Faiukhabad 
Nawab in 1762, who held Gawnpore until the close of the year 1771, when he 
was again superseded by the Marhattas, and they, in return, were final I}’’ 
expelled by Shuja-ud-daula in 1774-75. Foi the next quarter of a century 
Gawnpore formed an integral portion of the Ondh dominions and remamed in 
the possession of the Nawab Vazir until the cession 

The British soon appeared in the district, for under the treaty of Fyza- 
bad in 1773, the force desbued for the service of gainsomng Oudh, and which 
•was in the first instance stationed at Bjlaranij^^was ip 1778 transferred to 
Gawnpore, where the lands of twelve^villages were assigned to form the canton- 
ments. Gawnpore formed one of the seven districts created from the territory 
ceded^ to the British by the Naw^b Vazfr on the 10th November, 1801, and 
then comprised the following parganalis or fiscal subdivisions- • — 


Name of parganah 

Aascss- 

mcat 

Name of pargana. 

* 

Assessment. 


Rfl 


Ks, 

Hasulabad ••• 

1,90,417 

Ghdtampur , , . 

2,17,001 

Bilhaur ... • ••• 

2,I7,36B 

»•« •• »•! ' 

2,74,405 

Derapvr .. ••• j 

j 1,21,394 

‘^drh . . . 1 

2,12,1.16 

ShluU'Shiuraipvr ... 

1,25,126 

Salempur ... 

85,001 

Sikandra... 

1,03,468 

Aiiraija Khanpnr ... 

1,61,633 

Akbnrpur ... 

2,31,332 

Kannu] 

94,677 

Bithur ... ... ••• 

2,54,494 

Eora Amauli 

2,20,854 

Bhogmpur ... ••• 

2,19,025 

Total ... 

27,13,120 


1 Aitchison, II,, No. XXXI. ; Montgomery’s Memoir. 
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Sult‘?cqucnlly some few acldilions 'v\crc made to tLo district r thusj ia 
lS0r>, t'lluka Bliiidck Mas rcccncd from Hamirpur, and in 1817 pargana 
Tirw :i-Tliatna and lain ka Bhunasirsi were received from Etuwah The dis- 
trict m a-? iiom lotiiul too unwicldj* for successful administration, and in 1835 
tlioTirwa jmrtioii of lurgaiinli Tirna-Tliatija i\as transferied to Etowah, and 
111 the following }C.ir t.iluk.i Bhadck was attached to Kiilpi and Kora Amauli 
to I'atehpni Jn ISiH the district lost Kanaiij, Thatiya, and Auraiya, and 
in ISd? t dnka Bliiin isirsi w as annexed to Etiwah Since then there have 
been few external changes in the constitution of the district, and the only events- 


ol import nice before the imiliny, the settlement of the land-revenue and the- 
great famines, ha%c been snlHcicntly noticed 

^\nd now bcfiins the ‘;tor\ of that great rebellion which has madb Cawn- 

O *0 


Rebellion of 1S57. 


pore familiar as a household woid wherever the English 
language ib spoken The tale has been already told by so 


main jnctiirc'-que writois* tint in a work like this great minuteness of detail 


would be needless ' but the «aiiic can've, in jirc^enling an embarras derichesse of 


miterial. renders conci'eness ‘-omowhat diflicnlt 


At Caw npore warnings of tlie coming storm were received earher than in 
April Arnrni of “51 itioii': of tlio North-Wcst Towards the close of April, 

dobnnicd niiitinc(.r>. parties of the lOtli Native Infantry, disbanded for 

miitiMou'! condncl at Dilirainpiir in Bengal, j'assed through Cawmpore on their 
w i\ to tlmr np-countr\ liunic': The rumours spread by these men were of 
tlio most infl iinm.aton eh. tractor Goacrnnicnt thiy said, had decided to subvert 
tilt aiuient faiths of the conntiy For this purjiosc the cartridges served out 
to tlio 11 iti\e army and bitten b\ them bad been smeared with the fat of sacred 
cows and the laid ol unclean swine, while the powdeied bones of the same 
animals had been mixed with the commissariat hour. The seeds of disaffec- 


tion thus sown fell upon fertile giound, and signs of waning loyalty became 
ir unfc'-t .amongst the natnc troops at Caw npore The European residents 
bad, though slo\. to loci it, abundant c.ause for alarm , for the town bora 
Pa il reputation of an c\ il reputation During the lately suppressed rule of the 
the town King of Oudh it had become a city of refuge for bad charac- 

ters 115 ^icross the Gauges from the not too exacting justice of that 
monarch. It liad also been the depot from whioh criminals, urged by pressing 


^ The following worki are recommended to those seeking a better acquaintance with this 
prim chapter of our Indmn history —Cawnporc, by Mr G O Trevelyao, M 1* , History of 
Ihf Sepoo War and Lift of Ncitl, b> Sir John Kaye , Mutiny Narrative, by Mr J W' Sherer, 
c.s I., Hand-book to Cawnpore, by Mr H G Keene, bos , Story of Vatinporc, Colonel 
Mortbrii 1 homson , Si/nopsts and Review of Evidence taken at Cawnporc, by Colonel Wllr 
Jiams, Marslimau’a Life o] Hat clock , .ind Nnuak Chnnd’s Narrative, 
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reasons to quit Britisli territory, had embarked for Oudli. Cawnpore had indeed 
become the Alsatia of the middle Duab, and the traces of this fact were not to 
be removed in a day. The total native population -was about 100,000, and of 
these the 40,000 ^Yho inhabited the military bazars were held the most disrepu- 
Strength of tbe table. The native troops were, moreover, exceptionally 
native forces. numerous. There was a company of native artillery and 

the v hole of the 2nd Regiment of native cavalry ; while the 1st, 53rd, and 
56th Regiments of native infantry completed a force which was not to be 
And weakness of despised. To counteract this strong body there were but 
the British 200 British troops, consisting of small detachments from 

the Bengal artillery, H. M.’s 32nd and 84th foot, and the Company's 1st Madras 
Fusihers.^ Nor was the chief military officer quite the man to meet the impend- 
ing crisis Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, E c b., commanding the Cawn- 
pore division, had already lived for three quarters of a century, and it is no 
slur on the character of a brave and distinguished soldier to say that his best 
days were past.® There was another cause of danger which the English at 
Cawnpore were perhaps better justified in overlooking — the disappointed ambi- 
tion of the now infamous N4na SAhib. The real designation of the person so 

called was Srhikh Dundu Panth, Mahdrfiia of Bithur. He 
N4na S4hib j ■> 

had in 1851 succeeded to the property ot his adoptive father, 

Bdji Rao, last peshwa of Piina, but that fathei’s pension, salutes, and other honours 
were denied to him. To recover these was the one object to which he devoted his 
ample means and ample leisure, and to which he was incited by the wily cour- 
tiers, chiefly Marhatta kinsmen, who surrounded him From the authorities at 
Calcutta he had appealed without success to the Privy Council and Board of 
Control in London , aud after this repulse no course was left him but to tmst 
in chance and bide his time At the opening of the fatal 1857 we find him a dis- 
appointed man of thirty-six, coi patent in person, m mind cruel and vindictive. 
Too politic, however, to show his resentment openly, he maintained relations 
of civility with Europeans, entei taming them occasionally at his residence near 
Cawnpore, and feigning himself, by a host of small kindnesses, their friend. 

News of the outbreaks at Meerut and Dehli reached Cawnpore on the 
May News ar- 14th May,® and, while increasing tlie excitement already 
rndDeh?outSto felt by native citizens and soldiery, opened the eyes of 


1 Now H M ’b 102nd foot This estimate of the British troops ib taken from Colonel Wil- 
liams' Bevteio, but evidently includes the detachment of the 32nd Regiment which arrived from 
Lucknow on the 2lst May, aide infra ® His age would under recent regulations hare 

deprived him of all command and consigned him to the retired hst 

3 Mr Trevelyan mentions that on the mght (10th May) after the Meerut massacre, the peo- 
ple of Caivnpore heard guns booming in the distance But Nfinuk Chnnd and the official author 
titles (Mr. bherer and Colonel Williams) say nothing of this circunietancc. 
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The entrenchment 


On the 23rd May, the day following the arrival of the Nana’s force, General 
Wlieeler telegraphed to Lucknow that the native troops were almost certain to 
mutiny that night , and in consequence of this impression many ladies removed 
from the barracks to St. John’s Church, which had been appointed as a ren- 
dezvous in case of alarm The night passed uneventfully, but the morrow was 
a great Muhammadan festival which it was feared might be made the occasion 
of a rising ; and the Queen’s birthday salute, customary on this date, was with- 
held, lest it should be mistaken for a signal of re\olt. The holiday was, how- 
ever, peacefully kept , and again pleasantl}' disappointed. General Wheeler, on 
the 26th, telegraphed hopefully to Lucknow. Unbounded confidence seems 
still to have been placed in the Nana, to whom Mr Hillersdon on that very 
clay entrusted the defence of the treasuiy. At the same time it was held 
necessary to provide some asylum where the English residents might take 
refuge in case of a sudden outbieak, and food contiactors were directed to 
send in supplies Avith the least possible delay 

The place selected by General Wheeler to become the scene of one of 
the most heroic defences the world has witnessed was the 
depot of the 32nd Regiment, once the Dragoon hospital ^ 
This consisted of two long single-stoned barracks, intended each for the accom- 
modation of a hundred men, with a well and the usual offices attached Round 
these buildings a trench was dug, while the earth thus excavated was built into 
a parapet four or five feet high, but wofully permeable to shot of all kinds. The 
enclosure so improvised was about 200 yards square The General’s choice has 
been almost univeisally condemned alike by military and civilian clitics Stand-- 
mo- on an extensive plain at the eastern end of the station, it was commanded on 
all sides by large and solid bmldmgs at distances of from 300 to 800 yards On 
the north-west and south-east lay the lines of native troops , on the south-west, 
a closer line of detached and half-built barracks, \\ell adapted to furnish cover 
for an attacking force Over and over again has it been wondered why General 
Wheeler did not stand at bay m the magazine near Nawabganj, to the west 
of the station This was “ an immense walled enclosure, containing numerous 
buildings and an inexhaustible stock of guns and ammunition. The position 
was watered and at tlie same time protected in the rear by the Ganges The 
public offices and the treasury were m the immediate vicinity, so that the 
records and the money might have been placed in safety at the cost of a few 
hours’ labour. The doors of the jail would have been commanded by our can- 

1 The Bite of the entrenchments is now marked by the Memorial Church, a Eoronnesgne 
hiulding of considerable size and architectural pretensions, where “ stoned windows” and tablets 
commemorate those vrho died in the siege, the massacrts and the battles of Canmpore 
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non, nnd at least one tiibulaiy (o (lie flood of disorder pent nitbin its bounds”^ 
But the magarino vas i ejected and tlio barracks chosen , perhaps because, as 
]Mr. Sherei suggests, notiung more than a temporarj' bulwark against the 
brief fur's of (he first outbreak was deemed necessary, and it was close to the 
Allahabad road, bj nhicli reinforcements might arrive ft was rightly expec- 
ted that the muliuoiis troops oould on casting oft their allegiance quit Cawn- 
porc, but the unexpected treachery of the Nfma upset all calculations, While both 
scpojs and their English officers wore preparing for a struggle, fair order seems 
to ha\e been prescried in the district. On the 17th May, the native officer in 
charge of Shiurujpur police-station captured and despatched to the Magistrate 
some* mutineers with iilundeicd property from the noith-west The cantonment 
police worked admirablj’, and throughout the period of anxiety not a single 
theft was repoited to the cantoument magistrate (Major Sir Geoige Parker, 
Bail) On the 21st jilr. Hillcrsdon gave certain bankers of Cawnpore 
permission to retain 500 matchlockraen for the protection of mercantile 
interests m the cicnt of disturbances. They were enlisted through the 
police and distributed all over the city About the same time the Agra 
and Farukhabad roads were reported unsafe owing to prowding bands of 
rebels 

The last-mentioned road was about to witness the first outbreak of mutiny 
Mutiny of fho nniongat troops of the Cawnpore garrison Tw'o squad- 
Oudh Irrceulars gf Qudli ii regular cavalry, which had a few days be- 

fore armed from Lucknow, were on the 27tb despatched to patrol and clear 
the highway They w-cre knowm to be dangerously disaffected, and it was per- 
haps feared that their presence at Cawnpore might precipitate the mutiny of 
their already waieriug fellow-troopers at that station. The result justified the 
expectation, for at a place named Kurdoh,- some few marches from'Cawn-_ 
pore, they mutinied, murdering all their oflScers save one 
who escaped by flight (1st June) Another squadron 
of the same horse wuth two guns, also from Lucknow, wore following 
them, but returned to Cawnpore ; and hearing of their mutiny. General 
Wuecler retained the guns and ordered all the Oudh cavalry back to 
Lucknow. 

It w'ould have been w ell if the only troops despatched to Lucknow had 
been traitorous Oudh irregulars. But to aid Sir Henry 

Sir Hugh 'WTicclcr i i nr i i 

despatchca British Lawrence in overawing a large and turbulent Muhammadan 

troops to Lucknow, ^yijeeler chivalrously weakened his own too 

^ Mr. TroTeljan a work, chnp. II. = See Gazetteer, IV„ 636 
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inefficient force. On the 2nd June, be sent to Lucknow not only tbe 50 tnen of ‘ 
the 32 nd who bad already come thence, but 50 mon of tbe 84th belonging to bis 
own garrison. The niglit of the same day witnessed an extremely ill-timed 
and unfortunate inculont A cashiered officer named Cox, who afterwards 


The Cox episode. 


rctiieved bis former shortcomings by a gallant death, fired on 
patrol of the 2nd Cavalry. Sis acquittal next day on the curi- 


ous plea of intoxication caused gre.at dissatisfaction, and the cavalry were 


beard to declare that their own fire-arms might some day be discharged in the 


same Unconscious manner On the following moining the anxious Europeans 
at Cawnpore received a sinister Avarning of what was in store for themselves. 
The bodies of a i.ady and gentleman murdered higher Up the Canges weic 


borne down the river and ai rested near tbe mouth of the canal. 


Meanwhile Ntina Siihib had since bis arrival been plotting to win the 
Mflchmations of mutinous soldiery to bis cause. Meetings uitb tbe chief 
the Nana rebels wGie held in the houses of Subadiirs Tika Singh and 

Shams-ud-din Kh4n ; but the places of assembly sometimes changed, and on 
the 2nd June, the conspirators were seen conversing in a boat moored beside a 
landing-place on the river, while on the following day a garden wjps selected as 
the scene of intrigue At all these meetings the Nana was accompanied by 
his factotum Azfm-ulldh, whose energy supplemented his own inrfvjlence. 
Azi'm-nlldh had begun life as a table-servant ; but having acquired a passaW.? . 
knowledge of the English and French languages, he became a teacher in 
the Government school at Cawnpore. Here he attracted the notice of 


the N'ma, and his fortune was made Sent to England as an agent to urge 
the Nana’s claims, he succeeded by an abundant display of jewellery and 
impudence in obtaining the position of lion amongst a certain class of London 
society. On his homeward journey he passed through Constantinople at 
a time when a severe winter had ciippled our army in the Crimea, which 
he IS even said to have visited m person Once returned, he was no doubt able to 
console the Nana for the failure of his suit by exaggerated tales of British 
weakness. It was impossible that the Nona’s conferences with the rebel 
ringleaders should escape the notice of the magistiate, for the man of Bithur 
had many enemies in Cawnpore , but Mr. Hillersdon was satisfied by the 
plausible statement that these meetings were held to concert measures for the 
pacification of the troops. There are indeed many proofs that the English resi- 
dents, though alarmed, hardly realized the full extent of their danger. The 
despatch of sorely-needed bayonets to Lucknow, the neglect to send women and 
childien to some place of safety lower down the Ganges, and the order i\hich 



The oulbrcik 


lUbt bolliic tlio outbreak ab‘’ol\cd ofliceis fiuin sleeping in tlio lines of tbeil 
legitnenlSj all point to an inadcquato souse ol jieiil. 

Bv Ibo llli June, twcut 3 '-n\c dnj's’ provisioits, a lakh of iilpecs, and sove- 
uli .innc State of guns of small calibio bad been already placed in the 
inircncliniciu cutroncliiucnts, 01 as ^biim-ullah had jochlaily called them 

111 con\crsation -uith a British subaltern, “the foit of despair.” Nino lakhs of 
I upccs rciiu’iiiod in iho Go\ eminent tieasnr}’’, but that was undei the charge 
of the faithful Nana. Far lioaMoi guns and powder unlimited were stored nt 
the Go\ eminent arsenal and maga..ino, but these adjoined the friendly Ndna’a 
camp and thus on the c\o of a desperate struggle the English found that their own 
'Ironghold uas ill-proiided, iihilo they liad surrendered the sinews of wai to an 
eueiii}*. Their suspense ^^as not to last much longer. Late on the night of the 
4th, 01 rather early on the morning of the 5ty, they 
uerc aroused b}-- the discharge of pistols neai the cavalry 
hues, and arose to fmd the quarter-mastcr-sergeant’s house m flames. 
Subadar Tika Singh had excited the 2nd Cavalry into mutiny, and the whole 
legiment non iTiarchcd out touards NawAbganj No attempts had been made 
to murder ofliccrs, but a subadar major or native colonel who had opposed 
the troopers m their robbery of tho regimental tieasiuc-chest and colours had 
fallen scxcrclj’ uounded H.uing thus shaken off their allegiance, tho 2nd 
Caaahy sent their compliments to tho 1st lufanlrj’, and inquired for 
\.’hat tho latter rcgiinont v.cro waiting. Tho politely conveyed taunt had 
tho desired clicct, and ^\llhout hooding the romoustrances of their colonel 
and ofllcers, tho 1st marched off to join their mounted comrades at Nawab- 
ganj The 53rd and 56th maintained tho show of obedience to their -officers, 
and tho night passed without further disturbances. Biit at about 9 o’clock ou 
the hot summer morning which followed, some men of the 56th were seen to 
approach the hues of tho more faithfully disposed 63rd Regiment, and to enter* 
into conversation mth the soldiers of the latter. During the conference a trooper 
of tho 2nd rode up and informed the 53rd that the company of their regi- 
ment on guard at tho treasury refused to allow the plunder of that building 
until jomed by their comrades. The vision of plunder and news that their 
bi other-soldiers had revolted was too much for the 5Srd The 56th set the 
example of a rnsh to tho regimental treasui e-chest, and they followed it But 
tho guns m the entrenchments opened fire upon the now undisciplined lahbley 

* Mr Shcrer and Colonel Thomson both make the rising occur on the morning of the 
fitli But the latter quotes extracts from Miss Blair’s bible and another document found 
at Cawnpore, which prove that the troops mutinied between 11 p ir, of the 4th and 2 
A M ou the Bth .lime, as stated m all the depositions, ns well as by Mr Trevcly.au, 
Colonel Williams, and Nanilk Chnud 


23 
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tyIio letreated in Iiasty disorder to join theirTellow-rebels at N.wabganj A few 
men of all regiments, mostly native officers, remained faithfal and joined the 
Europeans in entrenchments. In that harbour the women and children had boon 
gathered for some days, and on the night of the outbreak most of tlic men also 
'had repaired to the same refuge. But now that the storm had blown over and 
the rebebtroops were known to have set their faces towards Dehh, many officers 
rcturned,to their houses i and boats wero loaded mth the property winch it nas 
proposed to send for safe keeping to Allahabad Mutiny had not yet, lion oi oi , 
claimed its last adherents. On the afternoon of the 5th the artdlerjineu 
from Oudh showed signs of disaftection and wero turned out of ontreuch- 
ments, when they of course started to join the legimcnts nhich had alroudj 
revolted. 

Meanwhile the mutineers had niththe Nana’s assistance plundered the trea- 
jproccedings of the sur}’-, broken open the jail, and sacked or fired the hoii'jos 
mutineers. Nawfibganj*. The Assistant Commis- 

sar}', Mr. Bioloy, had orders to blow up the magazine, but tins tlioj proiontcd. 
A road-overseer named Muiphy was wounded by a parly of troopcis, but 
escaped. Aud devoting no further thought to their late masters, tlio mulincors 
marched to Kaliyanpur, the first halting-placo on the road to Dohh, for Dohli, 

■\N hero a rebel emperor had been proclaimed, was “the centre towards m Inch 
giavitatcd all the wandering atoms of sedition.” After the departure of (ho 
soldiery tlio scum of the city and suburbs arose, gleaning up nhatover plumlor 
had been left by their dreaded predecessors. By tlio evening of tlio .ilh ever} 
English house A\est of tlio canal had been rifled aud bnnit 

Early on the following niormng, tho Edna declared his ti cachcry. It little 

suited Ills purpose that tho mutineers should depart fot 
The Nfina persuades . , , , , , , ^ i i i 

the rautmccra to re- Echli Cither witii or Without him. At Uchh ills importanco 

tarn to Cawnporc •^\ould certainly f.ldc and might possibly bo oiorlooKcd. 

To gratify at ono stroke bis ambition aud malico against tho English, ho must 

retain atCawnporo thoir renegado but well-armed levies. IIo had ihcrcfoic 

followed tho sepoys to Kalijfinpur, and persuaded thorn by promises ot pillage 

aud golden bracelets to return to Giiwnporc. Saluting him as their ir.dutriij.' 

and Tika Singh as their general, they elected other Hindus to lessor positions of 

command, and retraced their footsteps with vaunts of storming our feeble 

entrenchments At dawn, then, on the Cth, Wiicclcr was startled by a loiter in 

which Dundn Pauth announced the intention of immediately attacking him. No 

tiuio was to bo lost, an I the General therefore summoncJ all Europo ms into th: 
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outrcncbinonts. Some wero too lato in obeying tbe order, and eigbt or nine are 
known to havo been mnrdorod by tbo advancing sepoys. From these marauders 
tho more respectable natives had hardly less to fear than the foreigners, for on 
(ho pretext of searching for Christians the rebels ransacked and plundered any 
house whose appearance excited their cupidity. The Hindu agent for the late' 
Poshwd’s widows, who had quarrelled with the Ndna, was captured and blown 
from a gun, while his unoffending family shared the same fate. Tbe first shots 
were filed, not at tho British entrenchments, but at the houses of leading Musal- 
mdns, who as members of what the rebellion would probably leave the domi- 
nant party had excited the jealousy of the Bithfir faction , whilst other obnoxious 
natives were placed in irons. 

Tbo exact tale of the little garrison now gathered into the entrenchments will 
Disposal of the forcQ never be accurately known; but excluding a few natives, 
la entreuchments. seivants and others, it has been estimated at between fSO 
and 1,000 souls. It included persons of every rank and colour, sex and age — 
from the General and tho magistrate to the little daughter of the quadroon 
cleik, who beyond her name and dress had nothing English about her. The 
majority of tho besieged were, however, men and families connected with the 
army, cml department, lailway, and canal. Of the adults some analysis has 
been preserved to us. There were 465 men, of whom 400 wore able to bear 
arms — a proportion by no moans surprismg in a society which banishes to their 
mother country the old and tho sick But the aged and invalid were httle 
needed to supply our stronghold with its complement of hoiixTies inutiles ; for 
pent within its walls wore 280 grown women, with their due shaie of helpless 
children. Ponding the attack of the enemy, the combatant members of the 
garrison were told off in batches of twenty, each commanded by an officer The 
triangular outw'ork on the north side of tlie entrenchment, facing tho Ganges, 
and named in memory of valour on other fields the “ Redan,” was placed under 
command of Major Vibait, At the north-eastern corner a battery of one 
24-pounder and two 9-pounders w'as worked by Lieutenants Ashe and 
Sotheby. Captain Kempland defended the eastern curtain, while at the south- 
eastern angle stood three 9-pounders under the charge of Lieutenants Burney, 
Eckford, and Delafosse , next to these, and sheltered apparently behind tho 
southern curtain, came the mainguard under Captain Turnbull, which was 
flanked by a rifled 3-poundor under Majoi Prout The south-eastern corner 
was protected by No. 4 of the unfinished bariacks, a buildmg occupied 
by railway engineers. Towards the north of the western wall weie stationed 
three 9-pouudeis under Lieutenants Dempster and Martin , and their next 
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noigliljouv was Caplnin Whitings, Avbo folt the Rodan with his right, and thereby 
completed tlic circle of defence. Sir Hugh Wheeler of course assumed the 
general command, Avhilo Major Larkins superintended the artillery , but both 
Avore prevented— the former by ago, and the latter by sickness— from taking any 
active part m the defence. The otHcers hero mentioned belonged chiefly to the 
artillery, and aa'cio all m the Company’s service But the life and soul of the 
defence, the man AAhom all tacitly acknowledged as their leader, Avas Captain 
Moore of Her Majesty’s 32nd, a bluo-eyod, fair-haiicd Irishman of commanding 
presence and lively intiopidity 

The excitement of suspense was broken at about 10 am on the rooming 
, ,,, , of the 5th, Avhen one of the guns which the mutineers had 

mounted and brought from the ordnance magazine* opened 
fli e upon our entrenchment. The shot earned off the leg of a natn^e servant, and 
the besiegers had therefore drawn first blood , but although the British guns 
replied and firing continued until nightfall, little further harm Avas that day done 
on either side. The mutineers woio probably unaccustomed to the handling of 
cannon, and did not themselves venture Avithin effective range of our field -pieces 
Bat to the defenders of those paltry earthworks the day was made sufficiently 
grievous by the piercing screams Avhich, as shot fell within the enclosure, remin- 
ded them of danger to wives and children. On days following that first baptism 
pf fire such expressions of terror Avere rarely heard, and it was well, for all the 
stoicism which could bo shoAvm Avas needed On the morning of the 7th the be- 
^ siegers opened their attaek m earnest To the four guns of 

the preceding day they added from the same inexhaustible 
source several of far heavier metal , and a hail of 24-poimd shot came crashing 
through the buildings of the entienchmeuts The rebel leaders impressed bigotry 
into their service, and both Hindus and Muslims aa ere invited by proclamation to 
defend their ancient faiths. The residents of the butcher’s Avard raised the green 
standard of Islam, Avhich at once became a rallying point for all the scoundrels 
in the city. Nor wore their countiy cousins behindhand in the race for plun- 
der or poAver, and many turbulent landholders- flocked in to harry the suburbs 
or serve the Nilna’s guns. One old and notorious reprobate, Bhawdni Singb of 
Siwdijpur, arnved Avitb a following of 1,200 matcblockmen, Ayhile another, 
Raja Kishori Singh, bi ought SOO aimed retainers^ Some stray Europeans were 

1 The ordnance Tnngn7ino was not Iheir only source of artillery, for they had that morning 
seized several guns and a large supply 6f ordnance etorcs intended for Roorkee and lying in 
boats on the canal = Nanak Ch.ind, p IX , Air Trevciyafi, chap III, ad tn( 

“ Mr. Trci elj sn’s work, chap III , see also Colonel AVillioms’ Aynq/isi*, p. 6. 
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captured and mill (lorcd, and it will save waausoine details of butchery bore to 
lecord that during the first week of the siege not a day passed without similar 
massacres But the most important event of the day was the arrival at Chaube- 
jmr, some sixteen miles from Oawnpore, of detachments from the 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and 4.8th Native Infuntrj'-, on their march from Lucknow to Fatebgarh. 
As the cannonade ofthe enemy became more severe, SirHughTVheeler despatched 
a faithful subadar to B^cknow with an appeal for assistance, and so closed the 
second da}-- of the siege. The third (8th June) opened no less severely The 
shooting of the mutineers improved with practice, and the mortality within our 
fortifications was fiightful Many ladies and children were killed by shot, splin- 
ters, 01 falling masonry, and by the evening every door and window of the 
bariacks had been beaten in The anxiety of the day was, however, relieved by 
an amusing incident. A green flag which had been moved into the Mughal Sartii, 
an open square north-west of the entrenchments, and within range of its batteries, 
was surrounded by a motley group of true believers Amongst these, Azizan,th 0 
favourite courtesan of the rebel troopers, appeared on horseback in a semi-mihtary 
costume ; and beneath the flag was seated a maulvi who, rosary in hand, was 
absorbed in meditating whether the day was propitiotis for an attack on the infidel 
ctroughold A shot, however, which came bounding amongst the crowd from 
Dempster’s battery made him hastily decide in the negative, and the samtly man, 
llic wicked w'omau, and their vanous admirers scuttled to the nearest cover 
“ with a precipitation not altogether consistent with the doctrme of fatalism.” 
The same danger may have caused the Kfina’s removal that day from Duncan’s 
Hotel on the north-west of entrenchments. He now took up his quai’ters in a 
tent pitched in the Sarida or Salvador House compound on the south-west, -and 
theie ho remained till the end of the siege 

That siege continued with deadly persistence, calling from the beleagnered 
Trials of the be- ^ display of heroism unsurpassed m history To realize the 
full extent of their trial two things must be borne in mmd ; the 
fieice heat of the Indian summer and the overwhelming multitude of the enemy. 
With an almost vertical sun, the thermometer at between 100° and 120°, and a 
hot-wind scorching as the furnace blast, Eaghsh health and English energy were 
of necessity at their lowest ebb. But warring against climate as well as rebels, 
the besieged fought with dogged valour behind their wretched bulwarks, 
their eyes sore with dust and glare and their hands bhstered by contact with 
sun-heated gun-barrels. It is almost needless to say that many members of 
the garrison died from sunstroke. Although, again, the superionty of the rebels 
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in artillery has perhaps been exaggerated,^ there could bo no doubt as to their 
numbers. Had they organised themselves into relieving parties, to continue the 
attack unceasingly by night and day, our countrymen must assuredly have been 
vom out and those feeble defences stormed. But the besiegers well-kneiv that each 
day must strengthen their own position, and preferred to bide their time ; 
while sun and shot daily reduced the numbers of their antagonists, their own 
ranks were daily swollen by fresh hordes of allies. 

Not that fighting at close quarters was unknomi. It has been already 
Defence of out- mentioned that a line of unfinished barracks passed outside 
lying barracks. ^ho south-wost corner of our foitifications. Tho barracks m 
question consisted of eight detached buildings, numbered from south-east 
to north-west, and of tliese Nos 2, 3, and 4, which had already risen to a 
height of about 40 feet, were nearest to the entrenchments. Tho remaining 
buildings also had been considerably raised, and by afibrding cover for 
musketeers partly commanded our position. Barrack No. 4 had from tho 
first been held by Mr. Heborden’s company of railway engineers, whoso 
trained sharpness of vision and judgment of distance rendered their fiio 
very deadly. The first three days of tho siogo were spent in vain endea- 
vours by tho mutineers in Nos 5, 6, 7, and 8 to eject these gentleroon, but on 
tho fourth, a rcinfoi cement under Captain Jenkins so strengthened tho garrison 
of No. 4, that the rebels abandoned their attempts on that side of tho lino 
and began at tho other. They occupied No 1 in great iorco, and it w.as now of 
tho greatest importance to prevent them from ■winning tho lofty walls of 
No. 2. To No. 2, therefore, tho Plevna of our dofonco and tho key of our 
position. Lieutenant Glanvillo was despatched wnth a body of 16 mon. Ho suc- 
ceeded in reaching and holding tho desired post, but it was licld only at tho 
o'cpenso of frightful carnage. Glanville himself was soon desperately wounded, 
and Ills place taken by Mowbiay Thomson, who survived to tell the story of that 
gallant defence. In a crow’s iicsfhalf way up tho wall of tho barrack was 
posted a young officer named Stirling, w'hosc unerring aim gave the mutincen 
many deadly lessons on tho peril of exposing themselves But tho pickets of 
No. 2 and 4 did not confine themscKcs to fighting behind w'alls, when tho 


places of the dead had been supplied by a fresh reinforcement from tho entrench- 
ments, occasional sorties were made and the mutineers sw ept from tho barracl s 

’ On that superiority Sir John Knycand Mr Trevelyan lay a good deal of stress But h} the 
latter’s o^-n showing tho English possessed one 24-poundcr, eight O-pounders, and a ^ ponndf r 
(p 119), while the cnem} had, so late as the llth June, onl> two 24-ponndcrs and “BLVcral otlier 
guns" Cp 159) In point of trained skill the besieged must be allowed to have had tlie ndvnn- 
tage Their gum'on containcil C or 7 commissioned and oicr 20 non commissioned offictri c, 
artillcrj, not to mention gunners 
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nt tliG point of (be bayonet In one of these sorties eleven sepoys were captured. 
Tied together with a rope in the entrenchments, they were guarded by an amazon 
named Bridget Widdowson , nor did these prisoners escape until their stalwart 
custodian was relieved by a sentry of the opposite sex. 

But important as were the events happe'Unig on the area of conflict, 

others not less important were occurrmg elsewhere. On 
jMutinV of the Oudh ,, r. i p t n i i 

detachment nt Chau- the 9tn ot June, the Uudh detachment encamped at 

bepur, 9th June Cliaubepur mutinied, murdering all their ofiicers except 

Lieutenant Boulton, who witli a bullet-hole in his cheek leaped his horse 
ot er the low mud wall of the entrenchments next day. On their march 
to Cawnpore these new insurgents captured a toll-keeper named Garter 
and his pregnant wife. The Nana of course ordered Carter to be shot, 
and fully intended that his weepmg widow should share the same fate. But 
the relicts' of the Peshwa threatened suicide if her life were not spared, and 
she was accordingly taken to the women-chambers of Bithur. On the same 
Arriv-il of fugitives day (9 th) three boats, containing between 60 and 70 British, 
from Fatehgarh half-oaste fugitives from Fatebgarh, dropped down 

the ri\ er past Bithur, Though frequently fired on and ordered to stop, they 
pursued their course until just above Nawabganj they were brought aground 
on a sand-bank They attempted to open communication with General Wheeler, 
but failing, appear to have remained in the same strait until two days later. 
Other business perhaps prevented the Nana from notieing them On the 10th he 
established courts of justice, over which his elder brother Bdba Bhat presided, 
seated on abilhard table , but if we may judge from the sentence condemmng a 
butcher to lose his hands for the crime of cowslaughter, the standard of the 
justice dispensed was not very high ^ The same day saw the Ndna engaged in 
ransom negotiations with Mrs Greenway, a captive lady who possessed consi- 
derable property. But on the 11th he was at leisure to attend to the stranded 
fugitives on the Ganges, A party of mutmeers, with guns, was sent by way of 
Nawdbganj to capture them "When the guns opened fire on the boats, the 
inmates of the latter took refuge m some high grass growing on the bank ; but 
burnt out of this shelter, all save a few who penshed m the flames fled back to- 
wards the river. On the way some were slam, but most were taken pnsoners, by 
a detachment of the 2nd Cavalry , and not one appears to have escaped. With 
hands bound behind their backs, and many without shoes upon their bleeding feet, 
the captives were led to the Suhadar’s tank, where they passed the night without 
1 It may be meatmned that in the establishment of his administration DnndnPanth received 
great assistance from the Deputy Magistrate-Collector Kamlal, whose treason was afterwards 
punished with death. 
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food. On the following nioming (12th June) they weie carted into Cawnpoia 
and presented to the NSna. As he had yesterday murdered the last man of 
Engh'sh descent that could be found outside entrenchments, this large windfall 
of fresh victims must have been highly grateful to him. Knowing that the 
object held in view hy the mutineers generally was the loot and branch extir- 
pation of the Bntish in India, the prisoners pointed out the folly of supposing 
such extirpation possible. His brother Bala E^o, however, strongly advised the 
Nana to listen to no such sophistries, and an order was given for their massacre. 
No regard was had to sex or age , men, women, and children were alike led to 
the plain west of the Sav6da House, and there shot under the supervision of Bala 
Eao. The dead bodies were cast in the Granges. 

The day of this brutal maSsacie was also signahzed by the first assault 

And first general which the mutmcerS attempted on our position. To this 
assault by the muti* , 

neers attack tfiey were probably encouraged by the fact that the 

Bntish fire had been slackened, in order to husband ammunition until the 
rebels should expose themselves oP advance within more effective range. But 
they were greatly mistaken if they thought success possible. Firing from be- 
hind their wall mto the rabble, the besieged easily repulsed the would-be storm- 
ers, who retreated, leaving on the field many silent witnesses of their discom- 
fiture. The mutineers now returned to their old tactics of a poundmg cannon- 
ade, and in order to replenish their stock of gunpovtderimpi-isonedtheprincipal 
seller of saltpetre. On the same date arrived the remnant of the mutmeers 
ejected from Benaies by Neill. But as representatives of defeat, they 
received scant welcome from the rebel chiefs, and were even charged 
a rupee a head for their transport across the river to Cawnpore And 
thus closed the first week of the siege. Death had been fearfully active 
amongst the garrison, fot fever had added its ravages to those of sunstroke and 
artillery, and many were the bodies cast at night into a disused well som'e 
ten score yards from the ramparts.^ Few of our artilleiymen had escaped wounds 
or death. Several of our guns, including the 24-pounder, had been disabled, and 
for the remaining 9-pounders no heavier missiles tlian 6-pound shot were 
left. In order to supply cartridge-cases the ladies had surrendered 
their stockings. It was indeed upon the weak 'physiguB of women and chil- 
dren, who could share neither the excitement of combat nor the chance 
of selling life dearly, that the severity of this bitter siege pressed most 
heavily. Without changes of raiment, without means of washing, deprived 

^ Tbi8 well, which lies near barrack No 4, is now surmounted by a memorial cross The 
first two persons who died were buned Within entrenchineiitSi flnd the spot of their sepulture 

has smee been marked by a raised tomb and mscnption. 
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those in entrenchments by a loyal exciseman But on the very night of Captain 
Moore’s bold sally thiiteen of Zabdri’s blockade-runners vrere seized by the 
mutineers, and on the follorring morning (J5th) they paid the penalty of their 
fidelity by being blown from guns. The cravings of hunger now began to 
threaten our little band. 

On the 16th June, the besiegers were reinforced by the arrival of the 
Arrival of the M. mutinous 4tb and 5th Ondh locals, known as the Nadiri 
ments and Akhtaii regiments. Bunging across the iiver some 

horsemen and gnns, they contemptuously declared that they could storm such 
weak defences as ours in two days The N4na rewarded their vaunt with 
sweetmeats ; and their leader, the Mir Naw^b, erected a battery south of 
entrenchments, from which a very damaging fire was opened. On the same day 
the rebel camp was joined by some less important auxiliaries, the Kaja of 
and his retainers. 

The o{ienmg of the new batteries made the drawing of water from the 
Dzfaenlty of obtain- a service of great danger. The framewoik of beam 

ing water -^ybich had been built up to protect the drawers 

was soon shot away, and the place of the Muslim watei -earners, slain early m 
the siege, had been taken by British soiaiors, who were repaid at a nominal rate 
of five rupees for every bucket. Under these cironmstances, Mr. John Mackillop 
of the Civil Service claimed, with a jocose gallantry-, ±o be appointed captain 
of the well. He held bis dangerous post for a week, and when wt length mor- 
tally wounded, begged with his last words that a lady to whom he had promised 
a dnnk should not be disappointed. To eke out the draughts that could with 
diflSoulty be supplied from the well, a few gallons of water were sometimes 
obtained at fnghtful risk from a tank on the south-east of entrenchments. But 
the water which was purchased with blood * could lU prevent thirst from adding 
its pangs to those of hunger , and Oolonel Thomson informs us that he saw chil- 
dren sucking old pieces of canvas and leather to extract, if possible, some raois- 
tore for their parched lips. On the 18th Jxme the Nadin 
entrenchments, 18th regiment attempted to fulfil their boast by an assault on the 
entrenchments , but they were repulsed, and depressed ^ at 
their repeated failures, the rebels seem now to have turned their attention to- 
wards the plunder of the city. A hst of all the bankers had been already 
framed, with a view of extorting their wealth. Sir Hugh Wheeler addressed on 
the same day a cheerful reply to a letter which informed him that rehef from 
Lucknow was impossible. 

^ The e-«presBion is Mr Trevelyan’s * They are described by Nonak Chand as “quite 

dispmted ” 
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r.r.'- 5 iti ti.fir Tli-'inp'.'! In <lr‘-lr<'\ tlip ilofcnilors llic rebel 

’ - *i r )' 1 Ilf,. fiT tjir f (o ;miiIp A< n iiipf lin;j hebl iii llic Ki'mu’s quarters 
> '\ A.f filin' nu'l lf(l 1>\ I’.’ila Illo, I’.iibi Hint, A7i'm-iill'ili, Tika 
t'l'i/',, Ti i c !' 1 r I I in':, il tint the Ivnropcans should bo 

, j 1 ,) u* t’’ « *.tn n< binPiit-. li\ tr<nrhfrv and .nftoruards ma'^sacrcd, 

r f ,r 11 ’ ' - urjid, oui" 1 ui II mu ff '‘'ary lo''; of life amongst llio 

4 . . ^ ’ Til ^'ynaii ii! \< T'l luo* <’r iiuiiiriricnl to coin inco some of thoso 

T 1 I'l I fiiM jiu'iKf of diridi I oniinou*- ibf mt'cling \\as adjourned, 
j , ^ 1’ \ an ntmit tlm tiin- tint a •tp} of Ariin-iiliah’s caused 

‘ a li,t‘. r ilnappoiiitiiu nt to our garrison. Disguncd as a 

; . -i! . t' r t srr <"r. l.o <■:. (.\.i sue .•'-•■n. da*. «'u‘frf 1 the cntrcncliincnts \\ilh 
] d-, !). all -ppro . dull" lln'f-b fon f and liasing thus ascertained tbo 

'ar.i 1 ”1 f ..'.''h' i roll ill , 1*1 of {1< b Miff 1. il'’parlcl to return no more. 
A'n f ‘Jl ' .^iiiU’ n T' fd" If' ” "• •-pr< a 1, this time for the benefit of the 

1 Ml . . I '5 a a‘ > 1 1:* p-ni ' I 111 1 iM’ tlu’ N I'la In 1 lir 'll declare 1 Peshw a 

*‘i\iia aa i tl • J 1 rA r- nn't'^ of Iui< '.no . , In honour of these ta\o 

■ I . ij 1*1 <• - j.‘ (.'nil*, h- a \ f.r" .,a op iif 1 on f ntreiielimciUs Tho 
r, I ' i 1 i , V 'i O' I t* I r , la tat . , an 1 in thr. f linur-> iip'-sanK of thirty 

a; nd-it'i'if ' . d! * r.i.* a>- tlu r intu'iMdf fnlo 1 in reducing tlio 

, ' 'f ri*’) "t<‘t • r, > ■ n n iii ia In ' impmoiie 1 at tliu Sa\ ida 

li, i.i,.- n'i • ' i as to tin' rlnin' of a npitulilion ; and it 

i> ill. , 1 I'n 1 to '•t'f • o'lr- linin’ on flni :ii >rro\\ a geucral 

a dt fiat . 1 ,’' 'ini' ii t’l'oi'l.mg harri' ’ s oei'upnd by muliuocrs 
! •• i', I i 't it ii'in- i ! J 1 p\‘ 111 111' «( n* on foot, ui 1 a-, no men could be spared 

1 * 'll, it ' ' d.' 1 1. 1 t'l <d( at tlm f liarr n 1 s i>\ a siraUagom Sallying 

iff .1 N'f L’ I ith I r ’ f r !, an 1 alt- n 1< 1 I'J Delafossf with an unloaded musket, 
M( on 'h'liit-'l fir “ N’o 1 totin fnait ainl panic-'iru ken lest (li.it well-known 
\ I of < ' 'U!!i m I 1 hfiild !>' ifllowed l>\ i eli irgo of Jlntisli b ij onots, the rebels 
h’l! I 1 n‘ f 1 tin .r Inrr irl and lli'd. 


'Jim little friflit di 1 not, liiiwcn r. d< ('T llie scpn\ s from carramg tbcir 
^ ^ pi in of 111 .I's ink lilt'* <'\pentioii. For the morrow was Ilio 

riM'al n a ill I'' 1 eiitmiri of I’l iss\ ^ the d.i} on which (ho downfall of Bn- 

t’lc I atilt LI' tish ride li id longheon prophesied, and their ranks h.acl, moro- 

o\er, hiyn -irniigh reiiiforcod The ITlh K.iti\o Jiiranlr\ had armed with 
guns uul tre isure 1 rum .\/ img irh, while ihous uuls ol lustj Kujputb had fol- 
lowed to C'uMipore (ho lehel chiols of N.ir, Sluiirajpur, and Siclicudi. On tho 
inornmg of (he Jdrd, iheroforo, (ho whole force of tho msurrcclion ^^as directed 
> Mij.ir Vibarl j ktitr cl the aamc dale to Sir II LawrciiLC. 
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against onr stiongliold. Troopers cliargcd, skirmishers advanecd, shielding 
thoinschms with bales of cotton, and guns were dragged up to within a few 
hundred yards of the eutronchinent walls But to no purpose ; and again the 
attacking body letirod discomfited to then lines The rebel chieftains now 
agreed to discard fruitless force and adopt finally the tactics of treachery and 
massacre. On the following day (24th) one of the Eurasiau ladies at Sai^da, 
Mis. Jacobi,^ accepted the office of envoy to treat nith the besieged, and arrange- 
ments were made for sending lioi into ontronebmonts on the 25th. She accordr 
26 tli June T ho fn’i’ivcd tlioio on tlio morning of that day, and delivered 

Kdnairciits for the tfio following caricature of a Biitish proclamation, written 
cvncualion of cu- i i i ^ ’ 

trciichmcntp, in the hand of A/si.n-ull.ui — 

“ To the subject'! of Her Most Gracious Majestj Queen Victonn All those who arc in no 
way connected with the nets of Lord llulhouaic," and are uilhng to lay down their arms, shall 
receive a safe passage to Allahah id " 

Impudentl}’- Avorded as it was, this offer w'as too thick a stiaw to bo 
neglected by drowmmg men, and it at once received earnest consideration 
The British loss up to this tune amounted m killed alone to over 100 
Bouls,^ not to mention the sick and the dying. Rations had been leduced to less 
than a quart of meal per bead daily, eked out, when rare occasion ofieied, by a 
roast paiiah-dog or joint of tough horse-flesh. To the seventies of thirst, heat, 
and bo riibardment, allusion has been already made To bold out much longer 
with so largo a pioportion of non-conibatjints w’ould bo to stare starvatioT? m the 
face In about a w’eck, morepi'Of,“^imglit bi' expected thos^? heaiy ram-storms 
undei Aihich our sbot-riddlbd foi tifications Avould crumble and oui powder for- 
get its office. Captain Moore thoicfore peisuaded Genoial Wheeler, against the 
lattoi’s inohnation, to tieat; and BIis Jacobi w'as sent back to Saiacla with 
the answ'ei that the Nana’s offer iras under deliberation. That evening the 
adjourned mooting to consider the question of mnssacro was resumed, and this 
time the advocates of treachery and minder prevailed On the followung morning 
(26th) Azfm-ulliih and another rebel officer w'eio invited to a parley, at which it 
was stipulated — (1) thatoui forces should march out under aims, each man wnth 
sixty lounds of ammunition j (2) that carnage should bo provided for those who 
could not march, as well as for tho women and children , (3) that boats proper- 
ly viotualled should bo m leaclincss at Sati Chaura landing, to convey our people 
down-stream to Allahabad, In return it w'as agreed to surrender the entrench- 
ments, treasuio, and aitilloiy. These terms being agieed to and tho treaty 

1 Colonel ThoiiiEon says Jlra. Grecinvny, but the majority of the depositions, including 
that of Mrs Green u ays confidential servant, is against him - Lord Ualhousie was the Gov- 
ernor-Gcueral who had refuted to recognize the Kanans Peshua » So Mr Sberers offlelat 
narrative, but Trerclyan (p 181) writes that " 260 English people” ucro buried dunng the scige 
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dread of treachery that c\isted Had they, how’ovei, cast their eyes backward 
as they marched, the English might have observed ample causes of alarm. 
Lady Wheelei ’a ayah had received as a reward for her fidelity a bag of rupees ; 
but lingering in the rear, she was forced to exchange her treasure for a sabre- 
cut. A few faithful sepoys were captured and dragged off from under the very 
eyes of their English adjutant ; and lastly, Colonel and Mrs. Ewart, who had 
fallen some distance into the rear, were brutally murdered by sepoys of their 
own battalion. Meanwhile, the remainder of that gaunt procession neared the 
landing-place, and quitting the road, turned down the ravine towards the river. 
When the. last man had passed, a double line of musketeers drew up across 
the defile below the bridge, so as to render escape in that direction impossible. 
The game had indeed entered the trap. Their enemies now barred them in 
before and behind, on their right hand and their left 

The slow march was succeeded by an embarkation as slow The boats, 
about thirty in number, were grounded on the sand a few yards from the shore, 
but no gangway-plank or other assistance of any kind was given Onr men 
themselves waded through the water, bearing aboard their wmmen, children, and 
wounded. By about 9 a.m the embarkation was complete and the boats ready to 
Second general ^6 shoved off. But at that moment a bugle sounded from the 
massacre shore, aud as if by magic a well-directed fire opened from all 

sides on our boats. The treacherous boatmen now leapt into the water and 
floundered udth all speed ashore, but not before they had fired the thatched awning 
of several boats At first, a few shots were fired in return at the rebels, but it soon 
became evident that safety depended upon escaping in the boats, which, jumping 
into the stream, the Englishmen attempted to move with their shoulders. But 
those vessels were not intended to be moved, and all but three stuck fast. Mean- 
while, grape and bullets and ignited thatch did their work. After twenty minutes, 
W'hen the massacred outnumbered the living, the troopers plunged into the 
stream and sabred the survivors No sex or age was spared, for the extirpa- 
tion of a race was the object in view. Of the boats that had escaped from the 
sh4t two had drifted across to the Oudh shore, where their inmates were cap- 
tured , but tbe third was ao;round in the river, and to this ark several stout 
swimmers from other boats made their way. The slaughter at the gbdt was 
now partially arrested by an ordeily from the N^na, who brought a command 
to massacre the remaining males, but spare the women and children The latter, 
to the number of 125, were collected and huddled together under a guard 
on the bank, whence they were conveyed about noon to two rooms prepared for 
their reception in the Sav^da House. Seventeen Englishmen, whom the sepoys 
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nn llic Oiulh liaiiK had CNCcplcd from tho slauglitor of llie Iwoboatsful that had 
ilnftod (liithor, \scrc sent o\or to tho Nana, and their knoll was soon after- 
wanls sounded h} tlic fusilado of a firing pai ty. A fow dying men bad boon 
h'fi 111 (he ontrcnchmcnis at tho time of c\aciiation, and two files were now told 
oft to 110*^(011 (heir end. 

It IS now tiino to n^'torn to Major Vibart's boat, which we left aground in 
A<t\rnt\irrn of ilic Ganges Ilcr original complement of fifty persons was 

cfc-ir'ar t’ost jiow swollen to about twice that number by fugitives from 

other \o':«cl‘>, and pushed b}' many shoulders, she was launched clear into the 
full fiirro <'f the siroiin. A shot from the gun at Koilaghilt earned away her 
rudder, and the boatmen had left on board neither oar nor puntmg-pole. She 
was thus coinpleteh at the mercy of (ho current, which carried her through a 
(.liowcr of bullets some si\ miles dow n the n\ or In pushing her off the sand- 
banks, or crouclimg on her deck, man}' heroes of the defence perished , and before 
twening, wIk'ii she again ran firmly aground, she had been lightened of Moore, 
Glam die, Ashe, IJurnoa.nnd Boulton. In the night, the w omen wore tem- 
]>ur.anl\ disomharkcd, while the men set (he thus lightened vessel adrift. The 
aw iiiiig, wliieb had become the mark of arrows tipped with liglitcd charcoal, was 
rut aw i\ .lud after iiarrowh* escaping a firo-sliip floated down tho river by 
tluir pursuers, ilie boat and her crew proceeded on their dangerous course At 
two (t’cloek llic iic\t afiornooii flic vessel was again brought up on a bank at 
K inffl^ffij fiuirtccn iiiilcs below Cawnpore. She was now opposite tho domain of 
15 dm It 1111 Baklish, an Oudli landholder, who bad promised that not an English- 
man Fhould pass his sliorcs .alne Sopo} s dr.aggcd a gun down to tho bank and 
iiiiitd it at the boat. But the piece was discharged once only, for at that moment 
(ho monsoon hioko and the ram fell m sheets. Tho downpour did not, howeverj 
preaent the iiiusketccrs on slioro from maintaining, through five drenching^ 
liouis, (heir liarnssmg fusillade A now danger hove iii sight as a boat, laden 
with (ill) or sivt} .irinod nuUmcers, boro down upon the stianded fugitives. 
Luckily this vessel also ran aground. It avas promptly boarded by a party 
from our boat, and few of its inmates csc.aped to toll the Niina of the reception 
they had mot with. Rising w'ltli the rain, the Ganges that night floated 
Vibart’s craft and carried her some sixteen miles further down stream. In the 
morning her occupants found themselves in a back-water at ShiurSjpur,^ with 
little hope of egress into the mam channel, and a strong force of the enemy on 
the hank. Tho Nfma had indeed despatched two whole regiments to prevent their 

> In pnrpanah Blndki of tho Fatohpur district. The place must not be confounded with its 
namesake in Cawnpore 
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to quaft’ it at leniire in liis palace Aznn-ulUla and Baba Bhat, ■\^ho bad beeu 
loftm charge at Cawnpore, ordoiod the removal of the British piisoueis to the 
Bibighar, a small house so called because it had onco been inhabited by the 
native mistiess of an English officer 

But the mutineers were no sooner undisturbed masters of the situation 


Enciions in the factions began to divide their ranks. The Mnham- 

rcbcl camp madans n ere little pi epai ed to see the country they had 

once held pass under the sway of infidel Hindus , and the feeling in favour of 
substituting the Nanhe Nawiib’s rule for that of the Nana gained ground. 
Diindii Pauth had from the first regarded this man as his iival, and had at the 
beginning of the siege plundered his house and placed him in confinement But 
inunnnrs amouffst his Muslim au\iliario3 had induced the Nana to release the 

o 

Navdb, and the latter’s battery at the i acquet-coni t had, as we have seen, 
plaj'^ed an important part in the siege On the 3rd July pay was distributed 
amongst the rebel force, bat it noiild appeal that they weie dissatisfied with its 
amount, for the}’’ declared that they would punish the Nana for Ins deceit in 
appropriating all the treasiiio and taking Ins ease at Bithur The Nanhc Nawab, 
who foresaw that the feeling of the soldiery was likely to involve him m 
complications nith his die.. led rival the Peshwa, absconded, but was captured 
and broi^ht back a prisoner by order of Tika Smgh His advisers now became 
an'^ious that the Nana should return to Cawnpore His piescnce was, indeed, 
necessary not only to allay internal dissensions, but to reassure the troops ; for, 
on the 4th, sinister lumoiiis of .an English advance from Allahabad were rife, 
and on the following day these rumours were confirmed Tika Singh now 
hastened to Bithur to bring back his chief, who returned to Cawnpore on the 6th 
July. A division with 12 guns under Brig.adier Jw.ila Parshdd were told off 
to chock the advance of the Bi itish. 


Furthei butcheries woie, howovei, to be perpetrated before the rebels 
. , , , , could encounter the avenging bayonets On the Ttli July a 

f npltl^ es f rom EateU- Native Chiistian drummer was captured and shot, while on 
the 8th the faithful sepoys ariested on the evacuation of 
entrenchments were sentenced by court-raarhal to mutilation. But these little 
triumphs were as nothing compared to the prize which on the moriow fell with- 
in the Ndnd s blood-stained grasp A second instalment of fugitiies, numbei- 
ing some 9o men, women, and childieu, had left Fatehgarh five days hefoie. 
They were hotly pursued down the iivei, and about thirty had lost their lives 
from shot or di owning when the only boat leinaiumg out of thiee approached 
Bithur. It was fired on not only by the guns at that place, but by a par ty of 

24 
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musketeers on the Oudh bank under one Jasa Singh. The fugitives replied as 
best they could, but were soon reduced by the heavier metal of their ad rersaiies 
into waving a flag of truce, Jasa Singh now crossed over and captured the 
party, who were next day sent into CawnporeJ After gloating awhile over 
his fresh victims, the Ndna gave the usual order, and the men weie massacred, 
while the weaker portion of the pnsoners were consigned 
to the Bibighar. Three males, however, received a respite 
from the general sentence of death ; Mr, Thornhill of the civil service, with 
Colonels Goldie and Smith, were spared on condition of their effecting the sur- 
render of Allahabad fort to the mutineers. They must of course have known 
that the condition was an impossible one, but they were undoubtedly right 
in catching at any terms which might save tbeir lives until the chapter of acci- 
dents should bnng them deliverance. On the same day J wala Parshdd’s force 
quitted the Cawnpore district for that of Fatehpur, where they were destined 
to receive their first chastisement from the British. 


The determined advance of General Havelock was beginning to inspire 

. the Ndna with senous uneasiness. Quartered at Niir Mu- 

Harelock'a advance, , n- , i i i i t „ 

hammad s Hotel, he is said to have endeavoured to foreet 

his anxieties in strong drink and the embraces of a favourite courtesan. To 
reassure his followers, whom he not unjustly supposed to be almost as alarmed 
as himself, he from time to time issued lying proclamations. Five thousand 
British troops had been “ sent to hell” at Debli, and thirty-five thousand 
(through the kindness of the Khedive) at Alexandna But on the 13th July 
facts compelled him to indite a manifesto of Very diflerent import. His victorious 
army, he complained^ had been deceived, attacked, and scattered by the Euro- 
peans. Every brave man, therefore, was to join heart and hand in sendmg these 
Europeans also to hell. For the latter phrase, which he had borrowed from 
the style of the Musalraan chroniclers, the Ndna seems to have felt a strong 
predilection. The defeat to which he alluded was that suffered the day before at 
Fatehpur, where Jw61a Parshad had been driven before Havelock like chaff 
before the wind. With 1,400 Euiopeans and 8 guns Havelock now contmued 
his march up the Grand Trunk Koad towards Cawnpore, while B41a Rfio was 
despatched with every available man to meet him. In vain , the Peshw^’s 
brother was defeated at Aong in Fatehpur, tbe bridge over the Pdndu was car- 
ried by storm, and the English entered the Cawnpore district (15th July). Bdh 

1 Ndnak Chand gives the 19th June as the date of this capture, a fact which shoirs that 
his narrative is not, as it professes to he, a diary written contemporaneously with the events 
it records 
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Ei\o sped back to Cawnporo with a bullet in his shoulder and the tidings of his 
ou n defeat. 

On the receipt of this unpleasant news the rebel chiefs held a hasty council 

News o£ the bat- some were for effeefang a junction with the mutineers at 
tie of Aong reaches t-, , , , „ ,■> n , l i 

Ca\\npore, 15 th July, Fatohgarh, others for retiring in the nrst instance only as 

far as Bithiir , but it was at length decided by a slender majonty to make one 
last stand on the trunk road near Oawnpore. On learning of the rout at Fateh- 
pur, the F^ana had consoled himself by the murder of eight native couriers cap- 
tured on their way to the British camp , but the defeat of Aong demanded a 
more striking revenge. At the instigation of Tika Smgh it was resolved to 

Fifth nnd Inst mas- massacre the piisoners The first to suffer were the three 
oacro of Europeans. gentlemen from Fatehgarh, together with Mr. Edward 
Greenway and his son, a lad of fourteen. The two latter had been captured at 
the beginning of the siege, but spared in hope of a heavy ransom, for Mr. Green- 
V a}”^ was a well-to-do merchant. They were all shot at about five in the evening, 
beside the wall of the commissariat storehouse ; and the turn of the women and 


children had now arrived. The captives of Bibighar were under the care of a 
jmungish matron nicknamed “ the Begam,” who is said to have been a servant 
of tbo Nana’s Thais j and she now informed her charges that they were to die 
that evening. Twenty-five out of about mnefold that number had already 
perished, for choleia and dysentery had been busy in those stiflmg little rooms. 
One of the ladies appealed to the jamaddr or subaltern m command of the 
guard. Ho calmed her fears, and a soldier of his party angrily asked the Begam 
what she meant by giving such orders. The Begam thereupon flounced over 
into the next paddock, which was that of the Ndna’s hotel, and leturned with 
five ill-looking ruffians Two were Musalra.m batchers , a third, also a Muslim, 
M ore the scarlet uniform of the Ndna’s body-guard, and the lemainmg two were 
Hmdu peasants ; but all were aimed with swords. The soldiers of the guard 
were now ordered to assist those assassins , but they had no stomach left for such 
work, and all they did was to fire their muskets through the wmdows at the 
coiling. The five therefore entered the house alone, and shrieks and scuffling at 
once announced that they had begun then biutal work It was completed before 
dark, and coming out, tbo rauiderers locked up their shambles for the night. It 
is a satisfaction to know that at least two of them afterwards expiated their 
offence on the gallows ; but few save the most charitable will deny that this 
death was too good for them The Ndna is said to have passed that night m 
watching his ballet-girls dance and sing In the moining the dead and the 
living (for some were not yet despatched) uere dragged forth and cast into a 
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bricked well witbin the compound ^ A fow palo children had still sufficient vitality 
to run wildly round the well befoi e their pursuers, but all at last found a grave 
within it That grave is now the centre of the Memonal Gardens. It issuiround- 
ed by a light gothic screen, over whose portal we may road the touching inscrip- 
tion * — These are they which came out of great tribulation.” Within, 
above the well itself, rises a pedestal girt with another legend . — “ Saored to 
THE PERPETUAL MEMORY OF A GREAT COMPANY OF OhBISTIAN PEOPLE, CHIEFLY 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN, WHO NEAR THIS SPOT WERE CRUELLY MASSACRED BY THE 
FOLLOWERS OF THE NaNA DuNDU PaNTH OF BitHIJr. AND OAST, THE DYING 
WITH THE DEAD, INTO THE WELL BELOW, ON THE 15tH DAY OF JuLY, 1857.” On 
the pedestal, at the foot of a cross, stands a palm-bearing angel from the chisel 
of Baron Marochetti The statue is dignified and striking, and worthy of the 
position it occupies. 

This last and foulest massacre was followed by a lapid and signal revenge. 

Havelock approach- ^tie following day (16th) Havelock’s force halted to spend 
cs Cawnpore. ^oon at Ahirwan on the trunk i oad, about three miles 

south-east of Cawnpore- But though wearied with a burning maPch of IS or 20 
miles, they had yet the severest part of their day’s work before them For about 
a mile to the front, across the junction of the main road with the by-way which 
diverges into Cawnpore, lay entienched five thousand rebels. The Nona’s right 
and left wings rested upon ivalled villages defended by heavy guns, ensconced 
in groves which aSorded excellent shelter to his sharp-shooters His centre was 
similarly placed and strengthened by a powerful howitzei. The superiority of 
the mutineers, both m numbers and artillery, w .is immense , and to advance 
along the load agamst their front would have been to court cainage, if not defeat. 

Battle of Cawn- Havelock therefore resolved to imitate the Piussian tactics 
poro, July letli Leuthen, and debouching towards the light, to advance 

under cover of groves against the enemy’s left flank Tracing a plan in the dust 
with his scabbard, he carefully explained the proposed maurout re to his officers, 
and gave the ordei to advance at about half past two m the afternoon. The 
handful of volunteer cavalry w'eie sent foiwaid as if to attack the enemy’s front, 
and the feint succeeded completelv Upon these adventurous horsemen the 
mutmeeis concentrated their fiie, and oui infantry had almost completed the flank- 
ing movement befoi e a gap in the ticos levealed what was going on Our 
guns had not yet, however, come up, and those of the enemy began raking our 

1 It was at first supposed that female captives lu the BibJghai bad been subjected to violence 
oLlier than that of mere massacre , but Inter investigations bj Colonel Wilb mis and Mr. Shercr 
proved this belief to bo unfounded One young lady w.as, indeed, snatched from the slaughter at 
bati Cliaura and c.irricd oR b^ bei dehitici,.i cavalry tiooper But she i\as not of pure 
European blood. 
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i.ink-i lo sninc piiipti^o Sooino in tlicir artillery, the rebels derisively ordered 
(heir bands f o play “ Cliooi , bo> s, clieci and it was to the somewhat discordant 
conibiiialion ol (Ins an and (heir own pibrocli that the 78tb Highlanders rushed 
upon (heir foe, followed bj the Gltli Hoginient. A few minutes saw the left wing 
of (be enonn fli ing befoi c our ba^ oncts, its bands silenced, its guns taken, ^ and 
(be \ illage upon wliicb it rested occupied by our troops Many of the sepoys fled 
aboiredior fiom the field, but others lusliod to strengthen their centre; and 
agiunst (bis, after a few stirring w'ords fiom Havelock, the British advanced. 
1'lic infantry were now joined bj'' the cavalry, and after a brief struggle, ringing 
cheers proclaimed that the Hana’s cciiti c had met with no better fortune than liis 
h'ft Lcav iiig the rebel howitrer and its v illago in charge of the cavalry, the in- 
f inti y now sw opt dow n upon the enemy’s right Here, again, they earned all be- 
fore thciii. and tw o frcdi guns w ere added to the list of those captured Thus had 
the eiioiin ’s original order of battlo been completely destroyed But if oiir tired 
little foice hoped that the day was won, they were disappointed The rebels ral- 
lied to the real of their first position in another wooded village The guns 
which h id been jiosted here in view- of a second resistance now opened a damag- 
ing fire upon our advancing columns , and still the w oary bullocks had failed to 
drag our artillcrv to the front. At this ciitical juncture was heard the clear vmice 
of Havelock inquiring what regiment would take that village. Again our infan- 
try rushed forward, and the captuic of tho village was a thing of the past Tho 
enemy now ajipearcd to bo in full retreat on Cawnpore, and our exhausted 
heioes throw thcniservcs on the ground to rest But their work was not over. 
Bc'olved to stiikconc more blow foi crown or pjre, the Hdna rallied m person 
his disjuritcd troops He had posted thico guns, one (a 24-pounder) upon the 
blanch road to Cawnpore , and fiom these guns the recumbent British now 
received a fresh challenge Two bodies of rebel cavaliy rode forward across the 
])lain, while llicir unmounted comrades advanced with much blare of trumpets 
aud beat of drums Our men leapt to their feet and advanced once more to meet 
the foe. Many a fatal gap was hewn in their ranks by the grape of tho enemy , 
but two circumstances now occurred which finally decided the battle m favour of 

Firrnl rout of ihc British. Led by tho General’s son aud aide-de-camp, the 
cDcuw present Sir Heiiiy Havelock, the infantry charged and cap- 

tured tho 2d-pouudcr w'hich had wrought such havoc in then columns , and at 
the same time four English guns were brought to bear on tho enemy. The well- 
diicctod fire of this battciy soon pounded the rebels into a precipitate flight 

' In the capture of guns the honours W'crc dmdccl, three being taken by the 6-lth and three 
hi the 76th Kcgimcut, 
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towards Cawnpore, and Havelock's contingent bivouacked at nightfall two miles 
from the station. That evening, the N^na rode through Cawnpore in hasty flight 

Plight of the Nfina Bithdr. To the last he had continued his gasconad- 

ing manifestoes ; and as, panting with unaccustomed exercise, 
he galloped past, ho might have heard his ciiers proclaiming that but one hun- 
dred Englishmen had escaped extermination, and that as many rupees would be 
given for the head of each eurvnvor. 

On the following morning (17th July) Havelock’s force marched into 
The English re- Cawnpore and encamped on the parade-ground The rebel 
occupy Cawnpore. troops were now in disorderly retreat towards Fatehgarh, 
Lucknow, and elsewhere, but as the English advanced guards neared the city , 
a body of horse, left behind for that purpose, fired the magazine. The event is 
graphically described by Mr. Sherer, who, entering Cawnpore with Havelook, 
assumed the duties of magistrate and collector ; — “ Suddenly in the direction of 
Cawnpore, a gigantic tongue of flame leapt up as it were to lick the sky, follow- 
ed by a large cloud of smoke which, preserving somewhat the shape of a bal- 
loon, ascended swiftly. W e looked at each other, and that moment experienced 
a slight shock like a weak electric current, and then the mighty thunder broke 
in the distance, and seemed to roll towards us and arouiid us ” The Bnghsh were 
now at liberty to examine the various places of interest connected with the 
rebel occupation. On seeing the entrenchments, all wondered how the garnson 
could for even two days have held out behind such defences ; but on peering 
down the well at the Bibighar our soldiery were inspired'with bitter feelings of 
revenge. It is not surprising, therefore, that Havelook soon found himself forced 
to forbid* under penalty of death, the acts of retnbution which the scenes of 
massacre around were well calculated to suggest. To remove his men from the 
temptations of drink, robbery, and worse, as well as to protect the city against 
the attack he was led to expect from Bithiir, the General next day (18th) 
marched out to the Mission premises beside the grand trunk road at Nawdbganj. 

He had, however, nothing to fear from Bithlir. Deserted and threatened 
by the bulk of his followers, the Nana had on the preceding night fled from his 
palace. Even in trepidation he did not forget his cruelty, and before departing 
he ordered the execution of Mrs Carter and the baby of whom she had been 
delivered beneath his roof. Embarking on the Ganges with the ladies of his 
household, he gave out that he was about to commit suicide by drowmng, and 
that the extinction of a light would mark the moment of his immersion. The 
sturdy beggars known as sons of the Ganges” ( Qanga putrd) were watching 
on the shore, and when m midstream tho light was extingiushod, lushed up with 
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T\*ll { .] ImiiKr In'- phrf' pile muliilc. tlic rnf^^ Ni'inn,j\lio I)> iliis blinc} Imd 
1 j.nr’Mt for -ti 1- njin iiiixlit, was dHt'inbarKiiig nnclrr co\cr of dark- 
i )i fl'c (bi.lli 'linri' Ho WT! piMMi n fow monllis lalcr, w-iHi a sfar\ing 
i< inn.o, ni j’,.- fon !- in tlie nnrili of tinl pro\nicc, and it is bclic\cd that ho 
nl'nirlHv « otin d. •.bno'-t ntuKomb’d. iiilo ihc monniains of Ncpfd. If still 
^ln<^ bo )■ nb'iii; liAv-' Won \r’'ir-' of ago, and it is liardly probable that ho 
v.nl 1 ‘p t V or njitnrod In adorn a f illnw*- 

f)n ibo ‘aino inonnng. a*- rJotuTil ]Ia\olook marched out to Naw ibganj, 
Kr , r’-ir-.' Mr SIktit nrool iiinod in the cil\ ihn restoration of Britisli 

r ' r ( loll ’ 1, li , , 

5 (,' , ] ftwor riio men antilo popul.ilion e\prcssocl anci, as men 

\.bo Ind proprrh in b^ plnndcre 1. doubtle'** fi If greaf delight af our return. Mr. 

( r. r al nnee <i< Iich. 1 pohre oflicors to take charge of Ihe Sirs.aiil, Sachondi, 
and Sliniraipur '-•aticii'-. in fird< r that the road^ to Allahabad, Kalpi, and Dchli 
Jinglit be K(].t opdi Ise-'t morning (lIUi) Ma|or Stephenson was detached with 
a ) .rt\ nf the Madras roMltor-- (n ri'connnitre Bitlinr Findiiig the placo almost 
dd' rt' 1, he 1 the Naiin’*- Jill ire, and returned to Caw nporo w ith a booty 

nf ninal<ui gnus (.’n the 2(1. h (bneral Null armed with inoic Kiiropc,ins from 
Idn’ras and tbf will re. in all ahnnt }(tti men Anew cntronclimcnt, commanding 
f* , ti rfftHfctf- '' f*"' b' lw<ni Cawnpore and Ondli, was now constructed; 

and in till'- eiilreiirbmr nt Isoill was loft on the 25l)M\ith .a 


'•arrjMpn of foine ."(‘'t Bnti-b uddier--, wliile 3In\eloclv crossed the Ganges to re- 
live I.iirl.ii'-w. (hie of X« ill'f flr'-l irin on n>- ’timing command waste invcstigato 
and } ntn‘]i rases tif m i“aer<'. Bebel ringle iders werecomjiellcd before execution 
to il< an up a ] orlton of the pool of blonil, siiH two inches deep, on the floor of 
the I’dhigliar. B\ “-o doing bigli-casic Hindn-’ died in what tlio> imagined to bo a 
ft ite of ‘•pintiial iiiulo mliiu ss . and Netll lias by a pcrliaps cxccssnc humanita- 
rianisin Lw eii coinleiniied for finis adding to (ho (errors of death. His object was, 
lion e\ or, ‘‘to iiiflicl a fearful juitnsbmciil for n rosoUing, cowardly, barbarous 
dtol, to slrihe terror into flicpo rebels;” and there arc many who think that 
the jiuinslimoiil dioscii was not disproporlionnlc to tho oflcnco. For aihatever 
blame ma> nttneb to (lieso executions (lie magistrate of (ho district was not res- 
ponsible On taking command General Noill had infoiined Mr Shorcr (hat tho 
occupation of Caw nporo was purely military, and had placed Captain Bruce of 
tho Bombay arm} in charge of all police arrangements. Tho magistrate was 
thus for the (imo superseded 

Not long after ITa^ clock’s departure, tho 42nd Natno Infantry, which had 
invAMon of the niutinicd nt Sdgar, entered tho district by the Killpi road and 
< 2 ndKntirc Infautrj. advanced on Akbnrpur. It was supposed that (hcnco they 
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would march straiglit on Bithhr , but making diyersions first to the right and 
afterwards to the left, they murdered the officers in charge of Sachendi and Shm- 
r^jpur police-stations. Halting finally at Bithiir, they became the nucleus of a 
serious gathering. They had come provided with two small guns and some 
irregular horse, and were now joined by stray men from the 2ud Cavalry and 
3rd and 17th Infantry. General Neill constantly marched m force through the 
environs of the town, twice sending an armed steamer up the river to Bithiir ; 
and awed perhaps by these demonstiations, the enemy confined its movements 
against Cawnpore to a few nocturnal i ambles in the suburbs. But the presence 
of a rebel force so near Cawnpore was not to bo tolerated. On the 16ch August, 
therefore, soon after letuining fiom his swamp-defeated expedition towards 
Lucknow, Havelock maiched to Bithur and bombarded sedition out of the town. 

Police posts were now re-established at Bithur, Sachendi, 
and ShiurAjpur, and the gradual recovery of British rule 
began to alaim rebel landholders Several, including the R6ja (Durga Parsh^d) 
of Sachendi, attempted to make their peace, and received in answer the promise of 
a fair trial. “ But this,” writes Mr Sherer, “ did not meet their views Gradu- 
ally, as it became seen that Cawnpore was only a garrison, when it was clearly 
known that the troops collecting at Cawnpore had not for their immediate object 
the pacification of the Dadb, but were intended to cross the river, this desire to 
conciliate died away , and the disaffected began to look towards Gw^har as afford- 
ing them some hope of a second subversion of the Bntish pn^wer, and this time 
with a more permanent success ” ^ 

Such hopes were, however, unlikely to be re'ilized for some time. In 
September, Beco- Septembei, English goveinme^nt became yet more firmly 
very of British power re-estabbshed On the 16th ^of the month ariived large rein- 
forcements under the “ Bayard of India,” Sir ffames Outram, who, refusing to 
supersede Havelock, enlisted as a volunteer under that leadei. By this time 
police-stations at Sirsaul, Ghatarapur, and Bhognipur, with outposts at Bilhaur 
and in the neighbouihood of Cawnpore, had been added to those already exist- 
ing Eevenue, too, was being collected in the Huzhr tahsil, Bithur, and parts of 
Sdrh Salempnr, Ghdtampur, Kasdlabad, and Shiurdjpur. But the boat-bridge 
across the Ganges had now been reconstructed, and on the 19th the British force 
under Havelock, Nedl, and Outram left Cawnpore to attempt once more the relief 
of Lucknow. Any evil effects which might have lesulted from their departure 
were counteracted for the time by news that on the same date Dehh had fallen. 
But prestige alone was insufiicieat to extend our sway m the district, and matters 
remained much in the same position as before. The Meo Th^kurs, assisted by 
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U:i).i Bliiio aiii-l Kiilanclar (Tn C-iosli'iui, kt'pl Bliognipui, Sikaudra, and Akbarpur 
in condant (urmoil In Bisiilabad llic paity against us \i as headed by the Ganr 
Th dvurs niuh'i (lu' Raja of Nai ,Dar> ao }^ingh) ; but our cause found m the same 
(ah'-il several inlluenlial suppoitcrs. !^lnuh and Shiurajpur were sometimes har- 
ned by errant hoi ''Cmcn from tliG squadrons of the Nana or Nirpat Sing. The 
Chandcl Rajas of Sacliendi and Shiuiiii|mr (Sati Parsliad) continued to give aetive 
assistance lo our onomics, noi did the murder of policemen cease, andtlio oflSoers 
in charge of the IjiLIu'u and Sachcndi stations ivcre slam — the formei by lebels 
from Iho Oudh bank, the latior by a party from Akbarpur 

In Oclobci the security of the district was threatened with a severer dan- 
goi The capture of Dehh had driven down-country largo 
bodies of fugitive mutineers. One such party under Baltht 
Khan had crossed the Jumna at Muttia (I\Iathura), and passing hastily down 
the Duah penetrated as far as Shiuiajpur But by this time there was fortunately 
a British force to resist the maiaudcrs Slaiching from Cawnpore with 600 in- 
fantry and scvcial field guns, Bi igadicr WiKon came, saw, and conquered After 
a mere hiubh with our troops on the 19th, the icbcls fell back, to be almost anni- 
hilated at Kanau| alow da^s latci by Grcalhcd’s pursuing column from Dehh 
On the 2Gth this column arm cd at Cawnpore, being succeeded on the 9th of the 
iio\t month by a laigo force under the Commnndcr-in-Chief, Sir Cohn Camp- 
November Sir boll * Oiiimous rumours vv ero afloat lici aiding the advance 
fs°''uirough*°Carii" ^ powerful 1 obcl contingent fioni Gw iliar, but Sir Colm. 
pure had bcfoic him a more important task than the defence of 

Cawnpore Leaving here a ‘unall foicc under Gcneial Windham, be hurried on 
(o relieve Hav^clock, who had succeeded in oiitciing Lucknow only to be closely 
blockaded therein 

Seeing the coast faiilv deal , the Gwiihai contingent crossed the Jnmna and 
Invasion of the advanced along the K.ilpi road towards Cawnpore On the 

Gwnli ir contingent 26tb November General Windham vv'ent out to meet them at 

Bhaiinli, some ten miles down that road, and giving them a very decided repulse, 
captured one of tlicir lO-inch howitzers But confident in tlie supeiiority of then 
numbers, the rebels weie not thus to be foiled Quitting the highway which had 
witnessed their defeat, they next morning struck acioss conntiy to the grand 
trunk road , and leceiving at Rawatpur on that road a largo and welcome rein- 
forcement fi om Oudh, they sw ooped down upon Cawnpore. This manoeuvre, 
which General Windham’s force was too weak to prevent, placed the rebels once 
more in possession of the city, and the British tioops passed that night within 

'Afterwards Lord Cl} do 

25 



their cutienclimonls. But bpccily ilelncry ^^us at hand. Sir Colm Campbell, 
after raising the sicgo of Lucknow and guiug its cleath-hlow to the rebellion in 
Ondh, was already rctmning to Cawnporc. On the ciciurig of the 28th, as the 
gauison wcie resting aftei a sucectsful ^allv, he rode into the beleaguered 
entrenchments. Bcloro cru'^hing the insurgents he allowed his men a few' days’ 
rest, but a dcsiiltoiy cannonade was inaintaincd on both sides; and when, on the 

December Cini 1‘^t Deccmhoi, Captain Bruce surrendered charge of the 
rule rc-estabbsbcil. distiictto Ml. Bherer, round shot were whi/zing overhead. 

Meanwhile the enemy was being dail} reinforced by straggling bands of rebels, 
including some of tlio^c wlio bad mutinied at Cawnporc T.uitia Topi and Jwdla 
Parsbad revisited the scene of tiieir former atrocities, But while the Gwaliar 
force was hopeful, the late follow ers of the Nana arc described as despondent Tlicy 
knew by oxpeiiencc wbat sort of jirowcss they bad to encounter. The unfortu- 
nate city was again subjected to almost daily plunder by the mutineers, sugar 
and sweetmeats being apparently ibo booty winch was most in demand. But 
the mtizens had their consolations Tiic supplies imported for the consumption 
of the rebel forces produced u glut m the market, and those who had perhaps 
been grumbling at war prices had now the chance of buying wheat at 21 sers 
the rupee. Little remains to be told On the Gth December Sir Colin Campbell 

December ctb issued from bis stronghold, scattered the Gwaliar contingent 

Cawnporc HI every direction an^,-caf 4 i!ro<J-T«f'f Jirnr-gr^ Thrv option 

'was rather a rout than a battle /^bg/^emy had taken np a position or/ the other 
side of the canal ; but wLcu p o bad been crossed under a he.y vy fire, the 
rebels were \*irtaially dcfcatc^ei They were pursued and severely /cat up by the 
cavalry under Sir Hope Gr^^er, “ The delusion,” writes an observant witness, 
“ was over. The district sawVshC Bntish supremacy was inevitaHle ; and sick of 
misrule and confusion, it finalld mceumbed.” J 

On the IStli Decembci, iX^gadier Walpole’s column' began itsmaich 

Final pncificaiion tlirougli the dis^ict, furnishing an oppoi tumty for the final 
of the di‘?tnct, Ileccm- > , .*11 r, ^ 

her, 1857— May, 1858 ro-establishmciit oi police-stations at Akbarpur, Kasuiabacl, 

Derdpur, Sirsanl, and Gbatampur To the tliicc places first named their tahsilis 

were also restored. Towards the close of the month the commander-m-chief 

quitted Cawupoie foi Fatehgarh, and as ho passed northwards through Shiu- 

rdjpiir and Bilhaur, those towms were once more provided with police-stations 

In January, Sir Cohn returned to Cawnporc, where ho lingered until at the end 

of Februaiy a final advance was made on Lucknow Bhognipur and Sikandra 

continued under the mutinous^mflncnce of Kalpi * but the presence at Akbarpur 

of a movable column under Colonel Blaxw ell resh aiued them from active rebelhon. 
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j\( lon^di, on ll.p 23 h 1 ^Piv, Ki'ilpi }icklcd fo Sn Hugh Rose^ Turbulenco in 
(lio ‘;fniilu''rn pnrgan.ilis of lliis diblnct subsiclod, and tbo magistrato was enabled 
(o rci>orl '‘uhitjHc pn r ” 

A few minor mcidonis wliicb oocnired before Ibe final quenelnng of 
robcllion arc iliui nolcd by Shcrer — “I iccall Uic buiniug of Rasfilabad 
< di''!!! bv tbo fngitu Ob after Ibe baUle of Kbajua m F.itcbpur I recall a raid of 
R 10 S ilnb fioni (be G.uigOb lo the Jninna, and an attack on Rasulabad by Etawa 
rainmd'irs, bnt (besc uoic dclacbcd incidents, scarcely calling for notice in a 
narra(i\o of (In'; Kind T followed but tbo other day- close upon tbo retreatmg 
fool«tops of Firor Sbfdi, Iml Ifoinid Ibc plougbnian in the field, tbo boy singing 
at (bo well as be urged (bo bullocks down tbc slope, tbo old woman sittmg at 
her door, (ui'-lmg ber btllc cotton gin (I fear witb scarcely velocity enough 
(o compote w i(b (bo new woild) and ber daughters grinding tbo millet — all 
supronifly unconscious of the descendant of Thnur, who watli somewhat unseemly 
bas(c had made but }e=teida 3 .i ro}al progress ibrougb tlieir fields and villages. 
Tbo (as(c for misrule lias clearly lor tbo time departed Tbc people have seen 
lint ncilbcr R qa nor Nawiib can construct a practicable administration, and 
the old rule seems bolter (ban none *' 

It remains to notice the puuisliments with which tins sangumary robelbon 
I’uni-hnicnt of v. is visited. Amongst man}’ cNCCutions, that of Tuntia Topi 
^\as tbc most important A fine Icncd upon disloyal citizonB 


of C.iwnpore was devoted to tbo construction of tbo Memorial Gardens, and 
(bo follow m/T forfeitures of land bclongmrr lo seditious chiefs wore ouforcod : — 

o o o 


' — — — ! 

Knnic of rebel 

1 

Vilhgcs forfeited 

1 

In whole. 

In part 

Sail ParsbSd Kan of Slimnjpar . 

• •• 


IG 

25 

Durgi ParsUad, RSja of Sachcndi 

... 

• 

4 


Darjuo SiDgli, Rnia of Nnr 

• • 


• 

4 

Others 

• 

• «« 

61 

79 


Total 


81 

112 


1 Afterwards Lord Strathnairn ’ i c, nt tho close of 1858 
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(Marcli-Apnl) by a small fair. The public buildings are a talisili, munsifi, 
first-class police-station, impenal post-office, and school. Akbarpur can, 
moreover, boast of two fine tanks — one built in the reign of the Naw^b Fazir 
(1747-1801) by a tax farmer named Sftal Shukul, the othei m later times 
by a distiller called Chabba. Act XX of 1856 (the Chaukiddri Act) is in force 
here, and m 1876-77 the house-tax tlieieby imposed gave, with miscellaneous 
receipts, an income of Es 1,116. This was spent chiefly on conservancy, 
local improvements, and the police establishment, which consisted of 1 3 chauki- 
ddrs or watchmen 

Akbaepuk, the most central parganah or tahsiP of the Caivnpore dis- 
Boundanes, arena, tnct, IS bounded on the north by parganahs Rasulabad and 
Shiurajpur ; on the east by parganah J.'ijmau , on the 
south by parganahs Ghdtampur and Bhognipur ; and on the west by parganah 
Derdpui According to its settlement records, Akbarpur contains 158,029 
acres, of which 51,105 are unassessable, 20,552 culturable, and 86,372 cultivated. 

Passing for some distance through the north of the pai gauab, the river 

Emd skirts afterwards the north-east and eastern bounda- 
Physical fcatares . ^ 

Ties. Along a portion ot the southern frontier flows the 

Sengur A large lake at Gogamau with a smaller one at Narha are the sources 
of the Non, the greater of the two confluents forming this stream being some- 
times named the Neora. In the watersheds and Jmsius of these three rivers 
the parganah has three well-marked divisions of surface. To the north and 
cast lies the fertile plain drained by the Rind, where the soil is of a reddish 
colour and highly cultivated, Mandauh and Gabion being perhaps tho iiehcst 
villages of a rich tract Here irngation is easy and a well may bo soon in almost 

every field. Nest comes the central belt of loam or dumat, tho basin of the Non 
ri\or. Its fertility IS diminished by the presence of baircn vsar plains and 
(especially towards the west) of dhdl forest Last to bo mentioned is tho 
country skirting tho raviny banks of the Sengur Its soil is, like that of tho 
Rmd basin, red, but contains a greater admixture of sand and knnkur. Tho 
Etdwa branch of the Ganges canal flows fiom north-west to south-east 
through the parganah, giving out distributanes on either side Of those tho 
most important is tho Ghatampur rdjbaha, which has supplanted the badly 
aligned Tigdin channel, and is nou a source of irrigation both in this parganah, 
and Ghatampur. The metalled road to Kalpi passes through tho parganah 
and there is an cncamping-gronnd beside this highivay at Bdra Unmctallcd 
roads connect Gajnei on the cast with Riira ou the uosf an'^R.ira, by v,ny 
> In the Cawnporc dictnct thece term'! no.'i coincide 
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Fiscal statistics 


of Akbarpnr, with Derapnr. At Hiira there is a station of the East Indian 
Hallway, which traverses the north of this parganah 

Akbarpnr appeals in older Government records as Akbarpur-Shdhpur, 
deriving the latter portion of this name from the ancient 
mahdl of Shdhpur, in which the bulk of the existing par- 
gaiiah was once included. From Shdhpur on the Jumna, now a mere group 
of ruins, the headquarters of the mahdl were transferred to Bhojpura on the 
Hind, and thence to Akbarpnr. The modern paiganah includes also another 
Akban mahdl, that of Bdra. At the last settlement, to increase the compact- 
ness of boundary, eight villages were annexed from Ghdtampur and two from 
Bithiir, whilst nine were transferred to Shiuli The follow- 
ing statement compares the present and past areas : — 


Settlement areas 


Total area 

UNASSESaSD 

AREA 

1 

Assessable area 

c5 

o 

Li 

C5 

a 

3 

d 

cn 

CD 

o 

CD 

cr 

ej 

1 d 

3 

0 
a; 

u« 

1 

P 

d 

> 

a 1 

Uncultnrable 

waste 

1 

m 

<U 

1 O 

u 

O 

O 

cj 

a> 

-s ^ 

Q 

Fallow 


Czlifated 

i ^ 

1 W 

, ^ 

1 

Total. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre? 

Acres 

1 Acres 

Acres 

Present 168,029 

22 

51,083 

4,294 

14,396 

1,863 

Z9~A' 

47 <-^4 

66^372 

106,924 

Pufit ,v, 167,627 

1 3,984 

68,108 


12,875 

6,218 

47,5 U 

C?, 21 

t 

77,442 

051,635 


The recent revision was effected by Mr Wnght and gzres tne a;=c=sablo area 
as 67‘7 per cent of the whole, and the cultivatei ns -SI 0 p^cr mnt nf 
the culturable. Of the cultivated acreage 45 ? p-tr c'n‘. f= irrigated, chiefly 
from wells, masonry and earthen, but largrij from tli<- r-anal The 
proportions of irrigation from these and other scnrc'i ”'.y bo thii- di-plaved 

From ivelL From csnil 
Acres Acr«. A'*'’*. 

29 2 12 7 7 0 

The cultivated area has increased daring t' I*" ol yr-'.r- b', ]J ,5 and ff: 
recorded irrigation by 11 8 per cent: bn* h: ri e of fhr 

officer the real mcrease of irrigation tz- r-ecn :r^A-r, 


1 The figures given m this and the z'. 


contain the latest result of the correrth'» 

accordingly differ from the figures already pfTsr 'r :V 

page 17, the column “ total imgatics” Ire zi:^ 3 .^T~-zn.z ' 
land, not actual irrigation only, rrfcflitthe m '< 

column “ total cultivated area” m the -■ — g nirenrer" titzi r 
the classification of soils and suffice: to ' 

area Similarly, the statement at v ^ . 

although the details have been Eaper^dn; 7-. ^ 

at the settlement in 1840 appear to hiTS ^ ^ 


. 1 .. cr - —.1 r' fr' 


-/'i : "t rrp. r:. They 

-1 i ^ I — , -Lvd ard 

r .• tr i-i pr,!-!,' zroerjz 
e ' I/iri, 1''= vrif ln3?z^ 

1 r * • ' r ■>(- ! I'-r’- zLe 
r- -V- c; 'cii 

1 ren-gv-^ T 


' -IS 

tr 


►it l'’ 
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Tlio a‘-'.('S',iii('nt amonnls io H'), 2,22,07'), cxflddin;^ lis. 22,20$ 

.. foi r('ss(‘s and JJs 11,1'};) \oy nnhnhn Tlio former 

Hevenue tlcinutiJ 

ns^f'^^^inont nnumiilod (o ll*; 2,00,121 Tiic incidcTice per 

acre of llio new demand IS on cull i\ at ed nro.a lls. 2-0-3, on cidturablo area 

Ks. 2-1-0, and on total area lie 1-0-7. 

3’Iio mculonce on the cidti\alcd aiea of tlio former asscs'.mcnt was 

„ , 11‘^ 2-0-10 As a h.isis for In*’ lafcs of rc\cnuc, the setlle- 

Kent rntc'i , 

mont ofliccr a‘'‘'Umo(l the e\istcnra of rents on the following 

scale : — 


vSoil*!. 


Itcnt-ralc per ncrc 


Gnul 

lUItt 

.Mnnjlii 

Karin 

Wit 

Do. 

Wtl 

Dry. 

ttet 

Dry 

Km n p 

Km. n ji 

Kb n i> 

Km (1 p 

K® a p 

Km n p. 

7 11 'i 

1 

7 1 1 

fi 7 r< 

n 1 0 

4 6 2 

a S 7 


Few enhancements of rent followed the rovi'^mn of uwcmie. The new demand 
is described as m no way severe, and as afiording i chef to many over-assessed 
estates. 

During tlio currency of the expired settlement no {iropcrtics wore sold 
for arrears of ro\cnuo, althouoh one -was firmed bv the 

Ahcnation'i duriiiR ~ „ , , , , . , , " 

the currency of past Collector until such arrears wore liquidatea. Still, as a 
settlement. considerable proportion of the propr iotors belong to the 

loss thrifty clas-cs (Rajputs, &c.), tlio number of writs {dasiaU) issued was 
large Transfeis ot landed property not caused by direct reionue process 

amounted to 74 per cent, of the cultivated area, and of such transfeis G7 pei 

cent were permanent Mr AYright attributes these alienations not to severity 
of revenue, but chiefly to the improvident character of the proprietary body. 

During tlio same period the price of landed property losofrom Rs. 9-1-1 
^ ^ to Rs 23-9-5 foi private sales, and averaged m the 30 
years a price of Rs. 12-9-7 per cultivated aero. At 

public sales the price rose from Rs 5-12-5 to Rs. 18-2-11 per cultivated 

aero. TIio Cliauhfm Thfikurs, though a united body, have lost much of their 
propel ty through the inontablo tendency to bonow money from local bankers 
on mortgage of their shares. Tlio titular head (U.iol of this family has thus 
forfeited the estate sot apart as a suppoit for the title, and has been reduced 
to a small bolding of si)' land in the village where he 
resides Of the 290 estates in the paiganah 212 aio 


Tenures. 
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licKl on llio Amiindaii tcnmc. 2d on tlio pci foot paltkldrJ, and 54 on llie imper- 
fcid patiidiin system. The last occupies a laigcr proportionate area than the 
oilier cl.isscs of tenure. Indeed, the subdivision of landed propcity in this par- 
"■aiinli IS miiuiio, and iiliilo 16 villages nro hold by more than 50 pioprietors, 
2 only are the propcity of single induiduals. The cultivating tenures are 
lints clas‘;ificd — 


7.nn(l licld bj 


Proprietors ns <.fr 
Occiipnucj (■ Kcsidcnl 
tcnniits i Mon-rcsident 

1 cInt.ts-nt-^v,II. { 


1 

' ] roporlion 

1 

A\cingc area o£ 
bolding lu 
acres 

Rate of rent'per 
acre 

t 

t 

0 7 

C 2 

Es. a p 

. 64 8 

4 1 

4 7 1 

, ' 10 I 

3 2 

3 9 0 

. , 12C 

3 2 i 

4 15 0 

... 1 < G 

5 1 

3 15 8 


Crops 


At the time of mcasnrcincut the aiilumn ci op occupied 38 6 per cent. 

of Ihc aioa Joir nas giovn on 12,735 acres, cotton 
on 12,455, and bajra on 2,683 acics, the last obiefly 
along ibc banks of Ibo Scngiir. Tlic spring ciop covered 52,567 acres, wheat 
(6,398 acres) and bubia (30,861 acres) being ibc principal crops About 130 
acres are soi.ti nitb tobacco in Mandauli and Gabion Milages , ubile the osten- 
Mve cultivation of poppy i^^ perhaps due to tlio presence of a biancb opium 
agency at Kiir.i 

Tlie tr.adilional history of the paigan.ab is not nitbontsome interest 
The common voice subjects the country m prebistoiic times 
to tbo JIcos Tlio chief of that tribe, Labra Deo, had Ins 
stronghold in the rarinos of Kumbhi on tlio Sengnr, rvheie an ancient Uiera 
or village mound still bears the name of Dahrapur Another stionghold was 
in Kdkclii, and another in Oabamapui The Moos nero ejected by foui succes- 
sive immigrations (1) of Gaiir Tb.ikurs, (2) of Bais Tbfikurs, (3) of Chaubda 
Tliakiirs, and (4) of Mngbals Tbo Gatirs belong to the Basiilabad family. 
The Baiscs immigrated about llOOA.D, and defeating tbo Gaurs m Kasra 
khera, occupied 12 villages The Chauhdus are of the Mainpuu family. Led 
hither by a soldier of fortune. Kbemrilj, they ejected the Meos and took pos- 
session of 36 villages In much the same manner some 50 years later, a 
Mughal named Kntb Beg established himself at Bdra His descendants were 
afterwards called Pathdns, in consequence, it is said, of a title received from 
Shahdbiid-dm Ghon (1202-1206). They rose during the govei ament of the 

26 






i:o2 • 


c w. irror.L 


Kawiib Var.ir to some iniporlancc, became farincr*^ of tlic ic'.cnuo, aticl obtained 
by (loublful means Ibe pos'' 0 ':''ion of main '* lienee, ’ sa^s Tilr. Wngbt, 

*M])o disgraceful ‘'tale of afTans led to (be n])poirjtmcnt of the special 

commission.”’ 

According 


ropulation. 


0 the census ol 1872, jiarg.anab Al.barpiir contained 201 in- 
habited Mllagosj of v.luelib!) bad le'^s (ban 200 inhabitants j 
81 bad botuecn 200 and 500 ; .09 bad bet\^con 500 and 
1,000 , 18 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 , 2 bad lietuccn 2,000 and 3,000, and 
2 bad bcluecn 3,000 and 5,000. Tlie principd townships or -villages arcT 
Bfira, Akbarpur, Hura, and G ijncr, the last plaee being noted cbicfly for its/ 
large cattle fair bold in Jotli (.Ma\ -Juno) Several of the larger Milages bar/ 
markets tw ice a ■week. Tlio total population ni 1872 numbered 101,171 sonfs 
(45,789 females), giving 411 to the sipiaro mile Classified according teercli- 
gion, there were 01,817 Hindi’n, of whom 42,81 G were females , G,351 Mnsal- 
mans (2,942 females) , and three Christians Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion amongst the four great classes, the census shows 14,589 Crabmans, of 
whom G,713 were females; 13,089 Rajputs, including 5,158 females, and 1,764 
Baniyas (1,211 females), whilst tlio great mass of the population is included m 
the other castes of the census returns, which show a total of 64,375 souls 
(29,764 females). The pnnoipal Bi.abman subdivision found m this par- 
ganab IS the Kanaujij a (14,503). The chief Rijput clans arc the Cbauban 
(4,949), Gaur (1,715), and Cliandcl (1,518). The Baniyas belong cbicflj' to the 
Dbusar (1,585) and Umar (581) subdivisions Tlio most numerous amongst 
the other castes aic the Abir (13,422), Chamur (11,605), Kuchhi (5,f08), 
and Gadariya (3,956). The Blusabnans are divided into Shaikhs (4,128) and 
Pafcbans (1,778). 

The occupations of the people arc shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872 From these it appears that of the male adult 
Occupations / i i ^ ^ m i j 

population (not less than 15 years of aejo), 159 are employed 

in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests^ doctors, and 
the like ; 3,535 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, bar- 
bers, sweepers, waslicrmen, Lc , 380 in commerce, in bujing, selhng, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or the convej ance of men, animals or goods ; 21,489 
in agncidtural operations , 4,710 in industrial occupations, arts, and mechanics, 
and the preparation of all classes of subskanccs, vegetable, mineral, and animal. 
There vv'cre 6,195 persons returned as labourers and 776 as of no specified occu- 
pation Taking the total population, irrespective of age or ses, the same returns 

1 Svpra,j>ugc 102 
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givo 3,162 as landholders, 54,384 as cultivators, and 43,625 as engaged in 
occupations unconnected with agriculture The educational statistics/ which 
are confessedly imperfect, show 2,172 males as able to read and write out of a 
_^ 3 ijmle jiopulation numbenng 55,312 souls 

A^aepue BiebAL, a village of parganah Gh4tampur, stands on the 
banks of the Jumna, 31 miles fiom Cawnpore Its population (837) is insig- 
nificant, but the place was formerly one of some importance. It was founded by 
Edja Birbal, the Hindu V^azir of Akbar, and derives a portion of its name 
fiom both minister and emperor. ^ The village afterwards became the head- 
quarters of a parganah foimed fiom the older Shdhpnr, and was ultimately in- 
cluded in the modem Ghdtampui (1808) Traces of the oldtahsili bmldings can 
bejustdistingmshed. There is an ancient temple sacied to Radha Krisbn , and 
the village celebrates with fairs the annual return of the Hob and Diwdli festivals. 

O 

Aaeeodha or Malilcpur Am, an old Musalm^n town in parganah Bhognipur, 
stands on the road between Etawa and K^lpi, 7 miles finm the latter and 42 
fiom Cawnpore The population in 1872 numbered 2,983 souls. Once a town 
of some importance, Amiodha is now decaying, and its market, held twice 
weekly, has been transfcried to Pokhi4en The Chaukidan Act (XX of 1856) 
is m foice here. The annual receipts from the house- tax thereby imposed are 
about Rs, 78, and the police establishment consists of four chankiddrs or 
watchmen. 

Xnkin, a village in parganah Bilhaur on the Ganges, has a popnlatioa 
of 1,692 souls, and is 41 miles distant from Caivnpore. It is remarkable 
only as containing an opium bungalow and store-house, the propei ty of Govern- 
ment 

Asalatganj, a town m parganah Rasillabad, is 38 miles distant from 
Cawnpoie and has a population of 3,497 souls A market is held here twice a 
week, and there is also a post-office 

Banipaea Maha'raj, a small towm in parganah Rasulab'ad, is 30 miles 
from Cawmpore and 5 from the ladway station at Rfira. It had in 1872 a 
population of 2,132 persons At the iS'/nti-Jari mela or fair hold herein March, 
and lasting for four or five days, all kinds of country goods are exposed for 
sale 

1 Mahcsh Das wiis a needy minstrel (Bhat) from Kiilpi, in the neighbonnng distriet of 
Jalnun The ivit and powers of versification which he showed danng a visit to Akbnr’s court 
made hla fortune He was created, first Hmdu poet laureate {Kali Rdi), aud afterwards 
Rdjd Birbal Often employed on diplomatic missions, he was ns a commander less successful, 
nnd perished with most of his 2,000 men in an expedition against the Yusufzais Sec Bloch- 
mann’s AUi-t-Akban (1878), VoL I, 205, 404, and Sir H. Elhot’s Historians of India (Dowson’s 
Edn , 1873), Vol V, 629, note. 
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Baea, a town in parganali Akbaipiu, stands on the Kdlpi road, 23 
miles south-west of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 2,879 souls 
Here an encamping- ground for troops adjoins a fine masonry tank built by 
Sifcal Shukl, already mentioned as the builder of a similar reservoir at^^^khar=u 
pur. There is also a police outpost. Biira is the parent village of the Pathan 
family in this parganah, and was in Akbar’s time the head-quarters of a par- 
ganah named after itself 

Barei Garhu, a small town in parganah Sarh Salempur, is two miles from 
Sarh and 18 miles from Cawnpore It had in 1872 a population of about 2,701 
souls, and is remarkable only for its large lake, on whose banks pdn (piper betel) 
is cultivated. 

Bhatjpue, in parganah Shiuraj'pur, is the site of a station on the East 
Indian hue and an imperial post-office It is 16 miles by road from Cawnpore, 
and had in 1872 a population of 231 inhabitants. 

Bhognipub, the head-quarters of the paiganah and tahsil so named, is a 
village on the Kalpi road, 41 miles from Cawnports^The population in 1872 
amounted to 1,113 persons Here are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, a 
dispensary, an impeiial post-office, and an encamping-ground The village is 
said to have been founded thiee hundred years ago by Bhogchand K^yath, 
whose descendants are still proprietors To him also is ascribed a "large tank 
known as Bhog Sdgai, whose water is used for irrigation 

Bhogntpub, a parganah or tahsil in the Cawnpore district, is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Akbarpur and Derapur ; on the west by the latter par- 
ganah, on the south by the river Jumna, which separates it from the Jalaun 
and Hamirpur districts and the Btioni State ; and on the east by parganah Ghd- 
tampur According to the settlement records of 1873 the parganah contains 
an area of 180,041 acres, whereof 48,897 acres are unassessable, 21,988 acres 
cultuiable, and 109,156 acres cultivated. The river Sengur passes along a 
part of the northein boundary, but takes a shaip turn to the south at Maldsa, 
aud discharges into the Jumna at Keotra near Musdnagar. The presence of 
two laige streams like the Sengur and Jumna affects the country in then 

vicinity greatly. Deep ravines edge the banks of both 
Physical geography , , . ^ i j 

rivers, and near their confluence become ruggeci ana wiia 

in the esti erne. Here v as once, if we may trust an old proverb,^ the scene 

of many a forgotten and many a half-remembeied fight; and here is now 

the haunt of the lavine-deer and the leopard Away from the ravines 

* “ Dehli ki kamdi, ChBparghat-i men panwai ” At DeJiIi gained, at Clmparglinta lost 
Tcfcrnng to the defeat of bultfin Husain of Jiiuupur at the hands of Ibrfihim Khiin Louaniic 
lies A D. 
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the soil IS of tho light loam kuowu as dtlmat, which here contains a much 
larger admixture of sand than in the more northern paiganahs Towards 
tho Jumna tho proportion of sand becomes greater, and the soil, which is 
___locnlly termed “parwa,” is railed heie and there with patches of a stiff clay 
called “ kabai ” In and neai the lannes of the two rivers the soil is poor and 
much mixed with nodules of kunkur, except where the action of water has 
washed into lower levels the finer pai tides of fertile soil The rner Jumna is 
lined in places favourable for its deposit (such as back-waters) by a rich alluvial 
earth Tins when of a more permanent character and above the level of any 
but the highest floods is called kachhdr, while the more recent deposits and 
those subject to tho most constant change are known as kondar or taidi The 
iichest tiaot of kachhar is that where the waters of the Sensfur are dammed 
up by the superior volume of the Jumna In the bed of the nver, when the 
stream is at its lowest, the thin layers of fertile soil left by the flood and called 
naideva oi tir, are let by the hiswa and cultivated in small patches with occa- 
sional irrigation fiom the adjacent stream. The kdbar above mentioned is a soil 
ol precarious value, which can be ploughed only after an opportune fall of ram in 
Kudr (September-October). Without such rain it becomes too hard for plough- 
ing, but with too much lain, on tho other hand, it becomes a sticky tenacious 
mass, equally incapable of tillage. Kdhar and, in a less degree, parwa are most 
liable to become infested with the weedHns This noxious growth canbe eradicated 
only by leaving the land fallow for several (and sometimes as many as fifteen) 
years The oast-Sengur portion of the paiganah has the advantage of irnga- 
tion fiomthe Akbarpur distributary of the Etdwa terminal of the Ganges oanaL 
There the richest crops of wheat and cane are grown ,but in the Sengur-Jumna 
doab 11 iig.ition IS almost absolutely wanting, the depth to water being now here less 
than sixty feet Still, owing to the natural fertility of-the soil and the presence of 
a large and industrious body of Kurmis, the cultivation is of a high order , and 
when the proposed distributary penetrates this dodb, paiganah Bhognipur should 
yield to none in tho district foi fertdity and high cultivation The drainage 
system is very indistinctly marked The surface of the country is extremely 
level, and even shallow depressions aie rare In one central spot lisar is found 
The drainage of the locality in question gathers in a large swamp near Pokh- 
raen, and thence forms a channel eastward to the Sengur. Tho Sonao, in tins 
parganah, is a deep watercourse fringed by lavines 

Bhognipur IS connected wuth Oawnpoieby the metalled Kdlpi road, wdiich 
has camping grounds at Dig and Bhognipur m this parganah The rivoi Scugur 
IS now budged at Mawdr , the former bridge w’as temporary, and removed during 
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tlie rams Tho MiigLal road crosses Bhognipm from cast (o west, spanning 
tlio Sengiu- on a fmo bndgo of five arches at Cha])arghata.^ Tho highway is 
hero and there marked with kos mmdrs, winch served tho double purpose of 
milestones and lamp-posts. Unmotallcd roads connect Bhogmpur with Derilpur 
and Musanagai with Cawnporo {vid, Gajncr). 


Fiscal details 


Bhogmpur has existed as a separate parganah only since the cession 
(1801), and w'as formerly included in Akbarpur Shuh- 
]mr. Tlic ancient capital of tho latter, Shahpur village, 
IS now a mere group of ruined temples and tombs on tho Jumna The parganah 
used at first to bo knowm as Bhognipur Mustiiiagar, but the second part of the 
name has been diopped. At cession it was chiefly in the hands of tho Teonga 
Kciyath, Sardp Singh, w'ho w'as stripped of his estates by the special com- 
mission Compactness was secured at the settlement of 1840 by the interchange 
of villages betw'oou this parganah and Ghdtampur During the present revi- 
sion, one small village, Bahiai, has at tho request of the proprietors been 
included in Deoli, parganah Ghutampnr. Bhognipur suffered much m 1834 by 
the entire failure of the cotton and a partial failure of the other crops Go- 
vernment remitted revenue to the amount of Rs. 23,000, but the remedy 
was madequato : recovery was slow, and when attacked by famine in 1837-38, 
the parganah was unprepared to bear up against this fresh disaster. The 
drought was obstinate and its victims poor. Without water to grow gram, 
or money to buy it, the peasantry were early reduced to starvation, and died 
in hundreds before distress had become general elsewhere in the district. The 
settlement officer, Mr Rose, determined Largely to reduce tho revenue, and 
remitted Rs. 35,533, while a later lemission by Mr. Allen raised the total deduc- 
tion to Rs. 38,703. 


The lovision of tho settlement was effected in 1878 by Mr Wiight, who 
The current settle- raised the revenue fiom Rs 1,89,848 to Rs 2,11,480, 
or by 113 pei cent. Tho incidence of tho demand per 


acre is now as follows 

On total area 

On assessable niea. 

On cultivafed area. 

Rs a p 

Es a, p 

Es a. p 

1 2 10 

19 9 

1 1 11 


^ See foot-note, page 199 = Both bridge and a solidly constmeted snifii which 

here stands beside the road are said to liovo been built by an officer of Aurangzib (1668- 
1707) The founder is buried beside bis works, and his tomb is weekly honoured with flowers, 
sweetmeats, and other marks of respect. 
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The former assessment fell at Rs 1-11-9 per cultivated acre As the parga- 
nah had greatly increased in prosperity smce the settlement of 1840, little or 
no oiyoetion •was raised to the re-vised demand The follo'wing statement 
•compares the past and present areas . — 



Total area. 

Unassbsfed 
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Assessable abea. 

Total assessable area. 
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Acres. ^ 

Acres ^ 

Acres 

I 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Present .m 

180,041 

67 

48,840 

2,748 

12,188 

7,052 

10,0b3 

99,093 

109,166 

131,144 

Past 

176,269 

3,716 

60,986 

• •• 

12,613 

1 

7,884 

8,730 

81,331 

90,061 

110,558 


that IS, the assessable area formed 72 7 and the cultivated 60 6 per cent of 
the total area Only 8 9 per cent of the cultivated area -was -watered, and the 
follo'wing figures show that the canal is the chief source of what little irriga- 
tion exists ; — 


Fercentaae of cultivated area watered. 


Prom wells 

Prom canals 

Prom other sources 

1 2 

6 7 

20 


Alienations 


Transfei's of landed property have been numerous during the last thirty 
years, and 68 per cent of the cultivated area has changed 
hands. The property thus ahenated has mainly con- 
sisted of small shares belongmg to thnftless classes. A remarkable rise has 
durmg the same period taken place in the value of laud. The average pnce 
per acre has increased from Rs 6-1-3 to 17-11-9 in private contracts, and from 
Rs 5-14-2 to 24-2-0 in pnbhc sales ; while the highest price on record, 
Rs oO-15-O per acre, has been lately paid for shares in the once impovemlirz 
and almost valueless estates on the Jumna 
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Tenure' 


Tbe folloning laljJc shouts the distribution of the 
^a^Ious proprietary tenures — 
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[ A ores 
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Acres 

Rs. 

2C4 

183 

CC,09- 

i.ac.iGo 

20 

S.'lia 

16,690 

69 

02,871 

64,580 

2 

1,716 

3,650 


History of the 
parganali na sheivn in 
that of Its pnncipal 
land-holding families 


Sixty eight tnllagcs are held by single ou ners, of whom the principal 
are Suraj Parshtld Tiwari of Old Cawnpore (34 Ullages) 
and Alhif Husain of Lucknow Six villages are owned 
by upwards of fifty sharers each The earhest tradition 
in the history of this pnrgauah is the immigration of 
Baja Lahra. Believed in parganah Akbarpur to have been a Meo, he is here 
described as a Thakur from a village in the GwShar territory His tribe 
overran the parganah, establishing strongholds in Maynpun (iilawar), Loi 
(Shahpur), Moi (Teonga), IJmargarh (Musanagar), and Knmbhi. The chief 
was killed and his country taken by JIalik Ladhan, an ofiicer of Ala-ud-dm 
Kbilji (1295-1316) Hereon tbc government of this neighbonihood was 
entrusted to Thanak Singh, a Kayalh from across the Ganges, n hose father 
had been Diwan to Raja Lahia The new governor received a giant of Teonga, 
and his descendant Kirat Singh was m the reign of Shahjalitin (1623-1658) 
appointed kannngo and chaudhari of the parganah Remains of a castle 
which this Kirat built on his private domain of Akorhi arc still visible To 
the office of kanungo the family were not altogether new, for Bahlol Lodi 
(1450-1488) is said to have divided its duties and emoluments amongst 
their three branches. These were — (1) the house founded bj' Lahar Mai, which 
ejected the Gfijarsfrom Kdndhi and settled therein ; (2) that of Khartala, which 
aftei wards removed to Sathra ; and (3) the Teonga clan already mentioned. 
The mam line of this last and most powerful branch canie to an end m 1858, 
when its estates were confiscated for rebellion ; but not before several of its off- 
shoots had acquired separate properties in the parganah Amongst other 
famihes of landed importance may be mentioned the Panw4rs of Pulandar, whoso 
Giloh branch assumed the title of Rdja 150 years ago, but is now m wretched 
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poverty j the Sisodliias of AhioligMt; and Kuimis The soi-disant Kachh- 
AYiihas of the paigauah aie m reality Meos (see article on Sikaedba). The 
tenures of cultivators are thus classified in the settlement records — 


Land held by 

1 

1 

Proportion 

AveraRe area 
of holding in 
acres 

, Bate of rent 
per acre 

Proprietors as sir . ... 

Occupiucy tenants ... j Nonicsijent 

Tcuauts-at-^^.ll ... { Nouiesfdent 

12 0 

60 0 
lu 8 

U 9 

G 4 

9 ’2 

6 2 

33 

' 4*2 

3 2 

Rs. n p 

• •• 

3 7 4 

2 14 2 

3 11 4 

3 2 7 


The kharif or autumn crop corcied onl}' 14 per cent of the cultivated 
area. Its principal growths wore jo&r (20,541 acres, 
or IS per cent of the cultivated area), cotton (15,631, 
or 14 per cent ), and bajra (9,389, or 8^ per cent.) The rabi or spring crop 
occupied 53 per cent of tlie cultivated area It included but one percent, of 
■wheat against 32 percent (36,513 acres) of bailey or barley mixed with other 
crops, and 17 per cent. (14,522 acres) of gram. Dofasli or both-harvest crops, 
consisting chictly of rice, occupied only 2 per cent, of the area The finest wheat 
is grown in the kachh u lauds, and the propoilion of kharif greatly exceeds that 
of labiin the tiact fringing the Jumna The best tobacco is giown in Aunreri, 
•ulieio ono field, named Gurdhdi, is famous for its plant, and lets at the high rate 
(for this pargauah) of Rs. 20 the acre. A common staple is kusitm orsaffiowei, 
sown in rows amongst some jther spring crop It is often grown on advances, 
the money-lenders coming for their share of produce m June. Up to that 
time the cultivator can preserve it by pounding the petals with a little caator- 
oil. Cotton is the mam staple of the parganah, and in favourable seasons this 
crop secures the revenue and supports the cultivator. 

Accordmg to the census of 1872, parganah Bhognipur contained 231 
inhabited villages, of which 56 had less than 200 inhabitants , 112 had between 
200 and 500 ; 42 had between 500 and 1,000 ; 17 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 
and 4 had between 2,000 and 3,000. The principal to-wns aie Pokhrden, 
Musdnagar (including Ghausgauj and Azimganj), and Amrodha. Other largo 
villages are Akorhi, Baror, Kandhi, Muhammadpur, 01 Aima or Satti, and 
Eajpur Todar In the last three markets are held twice a week. Bhog- 
nipur itself is a meie village, chiefly inhabited by the tahsfl officials. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 104,151 souls (48,710 females), giving 379 

27 
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to tlie square mile Classified according to loligion^ tliere weic 94,404 Hindus, 
of wliom 43,971 were females ; 9,745 Musalmaiis, amongst iilioin 4,739 \\ete 
females; and two Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the 
four groat classes, the census shows 11,159 Brahmans, of whom 5,161 were 
females; 5,960 Rdjputs, including 2,439 females, and 3,833 Baniyas (1,796 
females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is included in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 73,452 souls, of whom 

34.575 are females. The puncipal Brahman subdivision found in this par- 
ganah is the Kanaujia (10,508) The chief Rdjput clans are tho Kachhwdha 
(1,395) and Ponwar (1,010) Tho Baniyas belong to tho Dhdsar (485), Umar 
(378), Barwal (350), and Ajudhyabasi (272) subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the Chamar (14,364), Kurrai (13,201), Ahir 
(12,716), Gadariya (3,630), and Mall(ih 3,319 Kachhis are comparatively 
few (2,396). The Musalmdns are distributed into Shaikhs (6,347), Pathdns 
(1,887), Sayyids (1,284), and Mughals. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872, and from these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age) 165 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like , 3,357 in domestic service, as personal servants, water car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 708 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods, 

10.575 in agricultural operations ; 5,022 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 6,606 persons retnrneif as labourers, and 899 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or 
sex, the same returns give 3,982 as landholders, 53,765 as cultivators, and 
46,404 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,965 males as able to 
lead and write out of a total male population numbering 55,441 souls 

Bidhnu, a village of parganah Jtljmau, is situated on the Hamirpur 
road, 11 miles south of Cawnpore. It contained in 1872 only 838 inhabi- 
tants, but is important as the site of an encampmg-ground for troops, a second- 
class police-station, and an imperial post-office. 

BiLHAUKjthe capital of the parganah so named, stands on the Grand Trunk 
Road, 34 miles north-west of Cawnpore. It had in 1872 a population of 5,954 
inhabitants, of whom 3,731 were Hindus (1,724 females) and 2,223 were 
Muhammadans (1,091 females). The Musalrarms are described by Mr. Wright 
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Area and boundaries. 


Physical features. 


as icspootablo, but somewhat quarrelsome, A short distance north of the 
town flows the river Isan The public buildings are a tahsih, Arst-class police- 
station, imperial post-office, tahsili school, and road bungalow. The area of 
the to^vn site is 307 acres, giving 19 souls to the acre. The Chaukidari Act 
(XX of 1856) is in force here, and the annual receipts from the house-tax 
thereby imposed are about Rs. 880. The pohee establishment maintained out 
of this income consists of eleven ohaul^idars or watchmen 

BiLHAURjapaiganah and tabsil m the Cawnpore distnct, is benndedon the 
north-west by parganahs Kanauj and Tirwa of the Farukh- 
abad district ; on the south-east by parganah Shiurdjpur of 
this distnct; on the south-w^est by parganah Rasiilabad, and on the north-east and 
east by the river Ganges, which separates it from the UnSo and Hardoi districts. 
It coutams according to settlement records 119,694 acres, of which 32,977 are 
unassossable, 20,173 arc culturablo, and 66,544 aro cultivated. 

Tao streams traverse the parganah. Through the north flows the Isan, 
which, until close to its junction with the (xanges, runs paral- 
lel with that river. The Pandu, on the other hand, flows 
near and parallel to the south-westboundary The soil through which the PAidu 
passes is hard, consistent loam (ddmat) Avith an almost level surface, out of which 
the bod of the nvor appears to have been cut with difficulty. The stiatum tra- 
versed by the Isan consists, on the contiary, of light sandy soil, easily eroded by 
the action of water, or blown by the winds into undulating hillocks. The land 
again which lies above the Granges is hard and knobby, although gnawed mto 
r.avines by freshets seeking the river. The bulk of the parganah is occupied by 
the level plain of the Pdndu, whose strata overlie those traversed by the Isan 
and Ganges. A considerable portion of the parganah is irrigated either from 
the numerous distnbutaries of the Ganges Canal (Cawnpore branch) or from 
wells. The Grand Trunk Road crosses the parg.anah from south-east to north- 

„ . west, and has encampinff-ffrounds at Pfira and Arwal. Un- 

Communications , „ , , ,7 r n m -r» 

metalled roads connect the town of Bilhaur with Rasul- 

abad and Makanpur. 

In 1596, towards the close of Akbar’s reign, the area of the modern Bil- 
haur was mcluded in two parganahs, Bilhaur and Deoha. 
Bilhaur was probably conterminous with the territory in 
possession of a large clan of Gaharwdr Thdkurs, whose chief still holds nine vil- 
lages and the title of rdja. The Isan-fJanges Dodb was occupied partly by 
Maliks and partly by Ujena (Ujjayim) Thdkurs, who afterwards received the 
name of Panwars. The north-west corner was always an unsettled part of the 
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couniry. I( is noni Knnaiij, and Ilia old Thuliiir rcsulonl-, arc said to have left 
it ^\lloIl the Kfithor dwia-'t} vasojorlcd from that ])rinoi|)ali(} by SlialiAb-nd-dm 
(1101) They v.crc sacofedf’d by Jl.dtl i, Ujeans, and Panvars, ^vho v, ere at 
constant feud uifli one another. The town of Jjilhanr is indeed said to derive its 
name from a minstrel nlb'd Pilliai or IJiihanr who Iietra^ed his Ujena master 
to the I\raliks Tlin trne| alon^ the bani s of the Jsan, heiii" sand^ and barren, 
•was in all probability llie Iasi (o b*' faben into cnlti^afion. It was occupied by 
neither Thulcnr-> nor Mald.s, bnt the Knrinis gradnall} pnslicd their way alon;^ 
il, assninin" the position of jiroprielor-i and snppl}inif the richer \illagc3 in the 
diiinat tracts witli cnltuatorn Tlu' dale of tins immigration is uncertain 
'J’lic jirmcipal c\ out o( ri'ceiit tunes has beon the last completed settlement. 

'J’liis was etlectcd In I\lr Pnek, who raised the revenue 
saiicmcni jiom Its 1, S'), Its to Its 1,1)1,170 (or including cesses 

Its 2,in,r)S7). Considerable relict was at the same time afforded to the poorer 
estates along the Ganges and I-' in, '‘though if is doubtful,” remarks Mr. 
Wright, “whether snfllcient reduction was granted” The incidence of the 
icviscd lovcnuc is as tollows. — 


On tofni am i On ( iiKunblc nren. On cultnnlcil urea. 


K«. n r I a P Rs n. p. 

1 10 2 ! 2 3 10 2 11 9 

The foiiiicr demand tell at It' 2-13-0 per cnltuatcd acre 


Distribution of nren 


Tlic lollow ing statement compares the present and past 


niul tenures acres 
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Tho assessable area was tborefore 73 per cent, of the whole, and the cnlti- 
^ aled 77 per cent, of the culturable The irrigated area recorded m the Utas- 
1 a or field index was 58 7 per coni of the cultivated area In this parganah there 
arc 163 viahdls or estates, 2,372 proprietors, and 56,439 cultivators, proprietary 
tenures being thus distributed ; — 

o 


Zaminddri. 
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29,440 
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During the currency of the expired settlement 90 2 per cent of the area 
has been transferred, leaving only 26 villages and 60 por- 
tions of villages (out of 158) in the hands of the original 
proprietors Tho price per aero of cultivated land has risen from Rs 9-9-6 to 
Rs 9-2-11 in public, and fiom Rs 10-5-8 to Rs. 62-11-5 in private sales. The 
aveiago price during the thirty years uas ns follows : — 
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The tenures of cultivators are classified as follows — 
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Proprietors as str ... 



8 1 

Es. a. p. 

• •• 

Occupancy f Resident ... 

• • 


4 I 

6 4 11 

tenants i Non-rcsldcnt 

• •• 


3-0 

4 6 4 

Tonauta-at- ( Resident ... 


14 7 

SO 

6 4 2 

vill 1 Non-rcBident ... 

• •• 

4 9 

22 

4 3 0 
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puucipally to tlio Umar (1,107) subdivision. The most numerous amongst the 
other castes are the Kurmi (12,340), Ghamar (10,903), Ahii (8,390), and 
Gadanya (4,240). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations ,,, nn \ 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years ot ago) 

147 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,059 in domestic service, as personal servants 
natoi-cairiers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c., 757 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,321 m agricultural operations ; 5,241 m ludustnal occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal There were 4,538 persons returned as labourers and 
G8 3 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or se\', the same returns give 4,175 as landholders, 47,713 as cultivators, 
and 44,551 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,353 males as 
able to read aud write out of a total male population numbering 51,977 souls. 

Binaur is a largo village m parganah Jajmau, 2 miles south-west of 
Sachendi and 14 from Cawuporo. It had in 1872 a population of 2,037 inha- 
bitants, and was formerly the titular village of a Chandel Rdja 

Birosr Najafgarh, a town of parganah Siirh Salempur, stands beside 
the Ganges, 16 miles oast of Cawnpore, with which it is connected throughout 
by a metalled road The population amounted in 1872 to 2,459 souls. Biposi 
was m 1707 granted by the Emperor Bahddur Shah to his servant Nawfib 
Najaf Khan, and hence its second name The grant, which was revenue-free, 
was resumed from Najaf Khan’s descendants m 1829. The toivn is chiefly 
remarkable as the site of the indigo factory built by General Martin, to whom 
the estate bad been leased by those descendants He was a liberal tenant, and 
is said to have enriched his leasehold with the 330 vats and 48 masonry wells 
still visible. The general’s successor in this concern became heavily indebted, 
and bis factory and gardens have passed by sale into the hands of a Hathras 
Baniya. Since then the manufacture of indigo has almost ceased, and the 
trade in indigo seed, for which Najafgarh was once celebrated, has declined 
The market was built by Najaf KhAn, and a pair of large gateways were added 
to the town by General Marfan.^ The Chaukiddri Act (XX. of 1856) is in 
force at Najafgarh, and the house-tax thereby imposed provides for an estab- 
^ See further rent-rate report on Sarh Salempur. 
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lislimcut of ilirco cliauKidnrs oi Avalclinicn. TJio towi is surrounded by a 
Icrtdo sod, for wliich higli rent js paid by its Kaclilii cultnators. 

Bitiiur, now a town of talisil Jajmau, and once the capital of the pai- 
ganali to winch it ga\o its nauio, stands beside the Ganges, 12 viilcs noith- 
Avest of Cawnpoio. AVith tlio latter city it is connected by a metalled ro.i'l, 
but the encroachments of the Ganges have of late years so sapped this highwaA' 
that its inamtonanco in its present position is no longer possible. The 
population in 1872 mnnbored 7,7G8 souls. To the great bathing fair held 
at the Brahmavartta ghat in Kartik (October-November), and to the tradition 
A\hich connects that landing-place with Brahma, some allusion has been already 
made ^ Another legend u'^sociates Bithur mth Bamchandra, the incarnation 
of Vishnu It IS said that in a jungle to the south of the town dwelt Val- 
iniki Muni, a hcirait renowned foi Ins sanctity and austeiitios. One day sobs 
were heard from the wilderness near his abode ; and sallying forth, the saint 
discovered a pregnant ladj- whom ho lecognised as Sita or Jhnki, the wife of 
BiVnehandra, Her husband had put her aside under the belief that she had 
been ravished by Rfiwana, the giant king of Ceylon ; and deserted by her 
friends, she had wandered hithci . Tlie kindly recluse gave her shelter, and 
before long she w'as delivered of twin sons, Lo and Kus, Under the fostering 
care of Vtllniiki these boys grew to man's estate, instructed in all the lore of 
kingcraft. When their father Rdmch.andia lot loose the horse before per- 
forming the asvamed/ia sacrifice, they accepted the general challenge which th.it 
action proclaimed, aud tied up the w.andoiing steed. Being hereon attacked 
by the hosts of their father they were defeated and slam But at this moment 
Sita, weeping for her childien, appears on the seenej and over the bodies of 
their fallen offspnng a reconciliation takes place between the ivife and her 
remorseful husband To givo tho legend a yet happier conclusion the sons 
are restored to life by their mother, father, Viilmiki, or some other miraculous 
personage. It should bo remarked that this account of the reconciliation be- 
tween Rama and Sita differs from that given in the Ramayana by Vdlmiki 
himself. ® Numbers of raet.al arrow-points, tho relics of the heroic struggle, 
are said to be found in tho soil around Bithlir ; and the neighbouring village 
of Ramel ® is said to derive its name from the battle (ran) and the reconciliation 
(mel). On a mound to tho soutli of tho town stands a temple raised dunng 

1 Supra, page 71. -In tho Rdmfijana^Lava aud Kusa defeat the armies sent out 

against them Rfima goes out to meet them in person, recognises them as his sons, and is 
reconciled without further bloodshed to Sita The hermitage of Valmiki is placed at Chitrakot 
in Banda, and no mention is made of BithQr. ® The famous umil Almas Ali Khan gran- 

ted Ramel free of revenue to hia maternal uncle Bhfigmal Jat, and the village is still in pos- 
session of the latter’s heirs. 
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(lip rul(' of llie JIai liallas io Vdliniki, and iicai it a masonry building called 
Sila’s Kilchon and an old Icinplc nainod Kapascsbii ai ’ Bitbur was selected as 
a ro'^idoncc by Baji Hao Pesliwa on Ins surrender to Sir John Malcolm (1818) 
Sollling bore on a pension of cigbt lakbs, tbc deposed ruler as attended by a 
rolimic of a( fir"?! Id, 000, and afterwards 5,000 men Fortbeir support a tajw- 
free portion of Bitbur and B.inicl, known Ibereafter as Arazi Lasbkar, was 
'■(‘t a*:idc. On (be rebellion of ibc Pcsbwa’s adopted son, tbe infamous Ndna 
Siiliil), (Ins little fief was confiscated and bestowed for life, at a merely nominal 
rcicnuo, on Nara 3 *an Piiio, a professing suppoitcr of tbe British cause Tbe 
palace of (be Nana was deslrojcd m tbo course of tbe lebelbon. At present 
the principal landholders of the neighbourhood are Kband ilba (Dube) Brahmans, 
whoce chief bears a title (Cliaudhari) dating back to the middle of the 16tb 
cciitnr} . Bitbur consists of two quarters, Great and Little Bithdr. Tbe combined 
(own has four niarkcl<-, one (Collcctorganj) liaMng been built when the civil 
and reveniio courts were removed here in 1811, and another (Russollganj) in 
the follow mg 3 oar 1)3 tbo judge, Mr. Claud Russell In 1819 tbo inconvoment 
distance from cantonments caused the removal of the courts to Nawubganj. 

Raj'a Tikait Rai, a minister or treasurer of Gba7i-ud-din Haidar, king of 
Oudli, IS credited with having built a fine ghat with an imposing arcade in tbo 
iSaraconic stjlc On its upper platform is a Hindu temple. Tbe clusters of 
gluit-s, (emplc.s, and dwclliiig-liouscs on the Ganges bank lend an imposing and 
piclurcsquo apj)earanco to that side of the town. There are five well-knowm 
(cmplcs in Bitbur named after ibcir founders — (1) Jlabnnt Gobind Nawas, (2) 
Bbajananand, (3) Gangadiis, (d) Gurd.is, and (5) Jogaldas Bitbur is full of 
PandiLs, famous lor tlicir caligrapliy in tbo Nagari character. Tbo town con- 
tains an imperial post-ofiico and a first-class police-station. Tbe Cbaukiddri 
Act (XX of 185G) is in force at Bitbur Tbo annual receipts from tbe house- 
tax tbcrcb 3 ' imposed arc about Rs 1,925, and out of this income is mamtamed 
a force of four constables and IS watchmen 

Cawnpore (Ki(NnpUR), tbo histone capital of tbe district so named, 
stands on the right bank of tbe Ganges in north latitude 26° 28' 15 ", east longi- 
tude 80° 23' 45", 120 miles from Allah.ibad In 1847 there were 108,796 
inhabitants, a number w'bicb bad increased in 1853 to 118,000. In 1865 tbe 
population numbered 113,601 souls In 1872 the city and its suburbs bad an 
area of 6,079 acres, with a population of 20 to tbe acre. 

) Pcrbvpa a corruption of Kakopakshesliwara Kakapaksha-dbara, or crow-winged, is a title 
“ given to HSma and other warriors, from a certain mode of shaving the head, leaving the 
hair over the ears only, resembling wings, as is fancied” — Moore’s Hindu Pantheon, article 
Riima ” 

28 
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According to the census of the same j^ear there existed 122,770 inhabi- 

Population were Hindus (39,863 females), 

31,894 were Musalmdns (15,093 females), and 294 weie 
Christians and others (157 females).^ The number of houses dunng the same 
year was 33,391, and of these 15,918 were masonry structures as opposed to 
mud huts. Taking the male adult population, who numbered 49,425 souls (not 
less than fifteen years of age), we find the following occupations pursued by 
more than 40 persons : alms-takers 134 ; barbers 756 ; beggars 513 , bhusa 
straw-sellers 99 ; bird-trappers 117 ; blanket-sellers 79 ; blacksmiths 555 ; 
boatmen 151 ; braziers 202 , bricklayers 146 ; brokers 414 ; butchers 471 ; 
carpenters 555; carpet-makers 41 , confectioners 541 ; contractors 84 ;cotton- 
■cleaners 104; cultivators 822 ; doctors 153 , diummers 105; dyers 235 ; 
farriers 66 ; firework-makers 75 ; fishmongers 51 ; flour-dealers 1,064 ; frmt- 
sellers 128 ; goldsmiths 551 ; gold and silver lace sellers 102 ; gram-dealeis 


1,210; grain-parchers 342 ; green-grocers 545 ; grocers 355 ,hukka (pipe) 
makers 57 ; house proprietors 149 ; indigo-planters 59 ; inn-keepers 121 ; 
labourers 11,120; leech-sellers 41 ; lac-workers and sellers 134 , landowners 193; 
leather-sellers 163 ; looking-glass-makers 50 ; hrery stable-keepers 878, hme- 
bumers 331 ; mat-sellers 158 ; merchants 344 ; cloth-merchants 720 , iron- 
merchants 65 ; milk and butter-sellers 446 ; money-changers 414 , necklace- 
makers 77 ; oil-makei-s 420 ; painters and varnishers 83 ; fan (betel loaf) sellers 
253 , pedlars 163 , petty dealers 143 ; perfumers 48 ; polishers of metal 124 , 
potters 294 , rope and string makers 173, servants 15,358 ; shoemakers and 
sellers 438 , smgers and musicians 104 , stocking-knitteis 1,059 , stool-sellers 
153 ; tailors 1,120 ; tinmen and tinkers 46 , tobacco-sellers 284 ; washermen 
532 ; weavers 1,030 ; weighmen 244 ; and wood-sellers 280. 

The cantonments and civil station fringe the bank of the Ganges, the 
former being situated east of the latter. The river is hero 
about 500 yards broad, but when swollen by the periodical 
rams attains a width of above a mile. The native city stands a short distance 
south-west or inland from the cml station, which it at one point almost separ- 
ates from cantonments. It was built on no plan and is badly laid out, abound- 
ing in narrow streets and passages. Its lanes and byways long enjoyed the 
reputation of being the dirtiest of their kmd, but of late years money and 
labour have efiectively cleared it of this disgrace. Except on the undulating 
marmn of the Ganges, or where indented by the ravines of that nvor’s tribu- 
tary'watercourses, the sites of city, cantonments, and civil skition are alike 
J This estimate does not opparentlj mclude the British artillery and Jufantiy m cantonments. 
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flat and vinlovoly.^ Tho East Indian Railway is joined about a mile south of 
the city by tho Oudh and Rohilkhand line. The principal station is on the 
East Indian, close by tho junction ; but the Oudh and Rohilkhand has a small 
station of its own nearer the city, and allows its passengers to start also from 
tho Ganges railway bridge, where the train waits for a line-clear message. 
Tho proposed lines to KAlpi and Famkhabad will have their terminus near the 
Gollcotorganj market, and the East Indian Railway are now constructing a 
branch lino to tho same place, to which their goods-station will be transferred. 
Tho great railway bridge, which would form the most prominent feature in a 
biid’s-oyo view of Cawnporc, is remarkable as one of the only two existing 
viaducts across tho undivided Ganges ^ It was completed in 1875, after six 
} cars and about 20 lakhs of rupees had been spent in its construction The 
length is 2,830 foot, the height above low-water mark 60 feet, and the material 
iron. Cawnporc has besides tho two railioads several hardly less important 
appi caches Two metalled highways connect it with Hamirjiur and Kalpi, 
while a third, tho Grand Trunk Road from Calcutta to Dehli, crosses them on 
the south-westem outskirts of the clt 3 ^ A metalled branch of the same road 
jiasses thiough cantonments, city, and civil station, stretching onwards towards 
Bitliur. And lastly a road, quitting tho city and crossing the river by the rail- 
way bridge, boars the traveller towards Unao and Lucknow. Between city 
and cantonments flows tho Ganges canal, which discharges itself through a 
‘series of locks into its paiciit stream. It is bridged where crossed by the East 
Indian Railway and scicral other roads 


The relative jiosition of the principal buildings and institutions is thus 

desoi ibed by Mr. Tupp . — “ Starting from the east or 
Public buildings .iiiiiJti j 

Allaliabad side, the race-conrso and bngade parade- 

ground is first rcacbcd. West of this are the native cavalry lines, north- 
east of which are tho European infantry barracks, and between these 
and the river the memorial church, tho Wheeler chib, the artillery lines, 
and the various nnhtaiy offices. North of tho paiade-ground is the sadr 
(chief) hazfu, and then tho cit}', and between this and tho river are the 


1 “ With the erccpllon of fUc Gnngc'i,” writes Jtiss Roberta, " which rolls its broad waves bo- 
Ridc Ibc British hues, nature has done little for Cnunporc , but the sandy plain, broken occasion- 
ally into ravints, isblch forms its site, has been so much cmbellisbcd by tho hand of man, that 
nn nnprciudiccd person, not subjected to tho rolBcnes of field days, will not hesitate to say 
that it possesses much picturesque beauty ” Miss Roberts was perhaps favourably prejudiced 
by the gaieties of Caivnporc, in her day n larger military station than at present “ The 
Cawnporc tlicatrioals,” she exclaims, “ are really dphghtful ” But those who would wish 
fo learn something of British life at an Indian up-country station in the reign of William IV 
cannot do better than turn to the first volume of her “ Scones and Chamcteristics of Hindu- 
stan ” ■’ The other is that at RfijgUSt, winch carries the same railway over from the Bu- 

laudslialir into the Budaun district. 
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inemorial gardens and tlic faihoUs %\cll. West again of this are the district 
ofTiccs, Bank of Bengal, Christ Church, tlio theatre, ic , and on the bank 
of the river the jail and police lines. Three miles Mest of these are the 
model farm, Naw.iiiganj, and Old CaMuporc,^ Inch are separated from the 
])rcsent station b\ Milages and cnltnalcd land ’ = There are few buildings of 
any architcctund pretensions, and none of any antiquity. The Jami Masjid, 
or chief mosque, is a commonplace unadorned structure, but is being gradually 
improved by the few Musalmiins in Cauupore vho can boast of any means. 
Brayiig Karayan’s and Guru Parshad’s new Hindu temples arc the costhest 
hiiilding‘5 of their kind. Out of 357 mosques the most frequented are those of 
the Id at Colonclganj and Zanian Kli.'in at Patk.ipur Of the 1,143 temples, the 
most popular are thoscof Tapeshnari Devi, K.ih Dcm, Lakshmi Harajan, and 
Malu'ideo ; but the tcinidc'^ of feiddhn.ith and Bara Devi, in the suburbs of 
Jiijinau and Juhi rcspecUicIj, can each claim a large number of citizen 
.idraircrs. The houses of Diu.An Nasir Ali and Aga Uir's sons are the only 
duellings of any imjiortance. The former has tanks, fountains, and an audience- 
liall ofsoraebcautj, but all these arc falling into slow decay from the increasing 
embarrassments of their ou ncrs Tlic LotvAh, or chief police-station,isan unpre- 
tending building centrally but obscuiely situated The Chnstians of Cawnpore 
arc in proportion to their numbers abundantly provided 
European tu mg., p]jj(,g 3 Qf tJjrge Anglican churches 

Thofirst,sltuatcdinthecivi] hues, and called Clinst Church, u as built in 1837, and 
in 1861 made o^cr to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by whose 
missionaries its scr\ ices are conducted. The second, St John’s, m cantonments, 
is a small plain building uhich was at first deserted for the third, or new 
Memorial Church. But the peculiar construction of the latter renders it so 
hot durmg May and Juno that the troops during those months again resort to 
St.John’s. The Memorial Church demands more special mention It uas 
erected at a cost of about £18,000 on the site of Wheeler’s entrenchment in 
cantonments, and senes as a monument to tlioso who fell at or near Caum- 
poro during the distuibnnces of 1857-58. It is in the Lombardo-Gothic 
style of architecture, and is limit of red brick faced uith buff sandstone. Its 

roofs are groined and colored externally uith corrugated iron The floor of 

the nave and transept is paied uith marble supplied bj the Maharaja of Jodh- 
pur. tliat of the chancel u ith Minton’s tiles The principal feature in the 
uestem facade is the rosc-yiudou o%cr the entrance, uhile the windows at the 

» 0£ which a description inllL’C guen in the next article, f Imperial Gazetteer, article 
*' Caiiiiporc City." 
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eastern end, 'which is apsidal, are enriched AMth stained glass memonals to the 
victims of the great rebellion. Other less sinking records of bra'very and 
death e\ist in the many tablets which line the walls. Attached to the build- 
ing IS a campanile 120 feet in height. Of the well memonal and its sur- 
rounding gardens some description has been already given.^ The gardens 
cover nearly 50 acres and cost about £7,000, i\hile the memorial raised round 
tlie M ell increased the outlay by another £4,000. The expense of construc- 
tion \Nas defrayed partly out of a fine levied on the city for misconduct durmg 
the rebellion, and for the maintenance of the gardens and memorial an 
annual grant of £500 is made by the Government of India In the gardens 
south-east and south-west of the well are two graveyards with monuments to 
those who wore massacred or died at Cawnpore during the mutiny. The whole 
area is irrigable from the canal, which accounts for the uniformly verdant 
appearance it presents in the midst of its and environments. Besides the three 
churches already mentioned there are two Roman Catholic chapels and the 
Union Church. Turning from places of worship to those of amusement, we 
find a theatre, two racquet-courts, and a club. 

Tlic principal landing-place on the Ganges is that known as Sirseya 
Ghat, a noble flight of steps surmounted by a vaulted 
arcade of brick and stone It is divided for bathmg pur- 
jioscs into two portions— one used by men, and the other by women In the 
latter jiortion an excellent arrangement securing the most complete privacy 
lias been effected. The town owes tins ghat, the fine market named CoUec- 
torgaiij, an extensue system of brick drains, a high school and boarding- 
house, and many minor v orks of public utihty to Mr W S Halsey, who, as 
magistrate of Cawnpore, for many years directed the municipal admimstration 
of tho city 

The municipality of Ca'wnporo was established under Act VI. of 1868, 
but IS now administered under the newer law of 1873 
(Act XV ) Its affairs are managed by a committee consist- 
ing of six officials and twchc private persons elected biennially by the rate- 
payers Of this body tho magistrate of the district is e.v officio president Tlie 
income IS derived principally from a license tax on trades and from the rents 
of escheated laud couforred on tho municipality by Government No octroi is 
levied as in other municipalities, lest that tax should degenerate into a transit 
duty, and damage the through tiadc of what is now the most flourishing 
emporium in the Noilh-West, The chief objects of expenditure are pohee, pub- 

^ iSii/irn, pngc 188 
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Itc \\orks, conservancj, and extraordinary or nnsccll ancons charges TIic 
following table exhibits the varions items of income and outlay for live years 
in the present decade : — 


Iteceipts and crpenditiirc of Caimporc mnmcipahtp, 1S71-76. 


Receipts. jlsri--2 1872 73 1S73 74 1 1871-75 I lS75-7( 


0 i Emcnditnrp. IlRTl 72 1872 73 1873 71 ) 1671 ' 


Openlnc b&.j 
lance 

Tot on profes-; 
siona and 
trades 

Tax on esr- 
riaROc, hor- 
ees tc. . 
J>azul lands 
(escheats) 
Shops and 
hoDses 

Compound or 
sites tni. 
Fines 
Ponnds 
Sales 0/ hous- 
es nnd lands. 
Rcfnnda nnd 
rccorcncs 
Miscellaneous, 


Rs Rs 


6p,3011 C9,53S 07,945 71,723 Collection 1,48? 

|Hend ofllco 827 

(Public works- 50,161 

068 831 779 -Q0 Police 20,730 

lEdncatlon 

Charitable 1,310 

8, ICS 11,005 14,222 ii,o45 Frants 

(ConserranCT 29.651 

^8 373 IR o a d water 1,332 

I Inc 

0,327 S,7C3 0,140 6,403 InchtinR l,l7C 

- .. I (Gardens 1,200 

2^90 2,8J7l 2,032 1,577 Eifraordlnn rr - 

015 751 7S<1 Jliscclla neons ' 10,554 

, 129 2.303 1,000 I 

621 „ 1,050 2,337 I 


2,590 2,817 

779 015 


14,131 18,021] 3,8<'8] 4,312 




Total „ I 1,03,323 1,00,236 l,n,8II| 1,01,937| 1.07,213, Total 


1.00,773 


The income had at the close ot the 3’car lbtb-77 fallen to Ks 1,05,935, and 
the expenditure to Rs. 09,929, but the chief headings of receipt and outlay 
wore tlie same as here shoivn. The municipality is saddled ^Ylth the interest 
and re-payment of a loan borrowed from Government for tlic improvement of 
its drainage system. It paj^s nndcr the heading of “gardens” advances to 
certain market-gardeners (Kdchhh) -who were indneed to migrate from 
Farukhabad and practise here tho higli cultivation of vcgotahlcs. “ As is 
usual in all new settlements,” observes Mr. Wright, “ tlio settlors base to ho 
supported for several years. But it is satisfactory to learn that they arc pay- 
ing off tho original advances, and the large demand for garden produce, A,c , 
^\lll soon make them independent” Some account of tho model farm v ill he 


given in describing the village of Jeora Nawabganj, in which it is situated. 

The pokiblc waters of Cawnporc wero examined by Dr. Jameson in 
Septembor and October, l&GG, by Dr. Miinc in April and 
Potable waters. Compignd ill October and 

Kovcmhei, I ha^c taken the result of Dr Milne’s analysts in llio table Imlow 


for waters (1) to (7) and of Dr. Compignd’s analysis for waters (8) to (10). 
Tho figures of tho first column refer to the following waicrs:-(l) Tlio well 
No. 15, ]}ing between Nos. land 2 barracksof tho infantry lines; (2) fhe Ganges 
canal about 1 50 yards below the native city , (3) the \\cll No. 19 in the rayiilry 
lines, (1) the veil No. 3 in tho lines of the rojal arlillor} ; (5) veil No. 7 
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between Nos 9 and 10 barracks, infantry lines ; (6) well No 9 between Nos 7 
and 8 banacks, infantry bnes; ^7) tbe Ganges river about 150 yards below the 
native city , (8) tbe Ganges where used for drinking water , (9) water from tbe 
Ganges canal immediately above tbe city used by natives only for drinkmg 
purposes ; and (10) well m cavalry bnes at south end of and between the two 
lines of barracks. Tbe results of the examination show that tbe physical pro- 
perties of the water after passing through filter paper were unexceptionable, but 
that of the Ganges canal showed a dull whitish colour, without taste or smell, and 
did not entirely clear by filtration. The reaction was m aU cases alkaline. 
Ammonia was detected present in all, and traces of phosphoric acid, of which an 
abundant precipitate was detected in the waters of the Ganges river. Some 
traces of nitrous acid occurred in Nos. 2, 3,5, and 6, and m all silica and carbo- 
nate of soda was found. On the whole. Dr. Compignd thinks that the 
Cawnpore waters are as regards quantity quite sufficient, but as regards quality 
“ the degree of permanent hardness is too high, the total sohd and volatile 
■“ matters are both high, as also tie mineral matter and the chlonne also is in 
“ some amount.” 


Number. 

Degree of total hardness. 

Degree of permanent hard 
neas 

Grains o( oxygen required 
to oxidise the readily 
okldisable organic mat- 
ter in 1,000 grains of 
water 

Solids in 70,000 grains of 
filtered water 

Volatile matters. 

Mineral matters. 

Earthy salts, &c., insoluble 
in water 

— 

Lime os carbonate. 

Soluble salts 

Chloride of sodium 

Sulphate of soda. 

1 

j 8'0 

6 6 

1 '0006 

20 4 

3 8oj 

19 11 

11 56 

6 65 

6 08 

0 78 

2 80 

2 

4S5 

2 86 

0003 

68 


7 36 

6 67 

371 

1 6 


1 28 

S 

10 3 

7 

00016 

30 4 

B 

26 04 

1841 

11 99 

13 2 

4 87 

2 C9 

4 

7 63 

6 7 

•00076 

30 3 

4 38 

24 86 

14 35 

7 9S 

3 2 

2 68 

2 80 

6 

7 47 

6 2 

00035 

42 0 


25 24 

16 10 

7 7 

9 8 


2 66 

6 


6 85 

•00016 

30 4 


21 35 

12 95 

4 55 

13 2 


0 6 

7 


36 

0043 

11 06 

2 52 

8 64 

6 25 

2 62 

3 29 


1 54 

e 

m 

3 2 

0004 

9 2 

•61 

8 69 

7 4 


1 29 

-42 

• 

9 

47 

2‘8 

00066 

8*26 

7 

7 66 


2 6 

25 

16 

... 

10 

12 9 

8'8 

•00046 

29 0 

36 

26 6 

16 8 

10 3 

87 

4 2 

26 
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lie worts, conservancy, anJ extraordinary or miscellaneous cl, arses, Ti,e 
0 owing table exhibits the various items of income and ontlavfor ti\c 
m the present decade : — - . ^ 

Receipts and expenditure of Cairnporc mnniapahtu, ISTl-TG, 

^1 T : : ’ 
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between Nos 9 and 10 barracks, infantry lines; (6) well No 9 between Nos 7 
and 8 barracks, infantry bnes; (7) tlio Ganges iiver about 150 yards below tbe 
native city, (8) tho Ganges where used for drinking water, (9) water from the 
Ganges canal immediately above the city used by natives only for dnnkmg 
purposes ; and (10) well m cavalry lines at south end of and between the two 
lines of barracks. The results of the examination show that the physical pro- 
perties of the *\ater after passing through filter paper were unexceptionable, but 
that of the Ganges canal showed a dull whitish colour, without taste or smell, and 
did not entirely clear by filtration. The reaction was in all cases alkaline. 
Ammonia was detected present in all, and traces of phosphoric acid, of which an 
abundant precipitate was detected in the waters of the Ganges river. Some 
traces of nitrous acid occurred m Nos. 2, 3, 5, and G, and in all silica and carbo- 
nate of soda was found. On tho whole. Dr Compignd thinks that the 
Cawnpore waters are as regards quantity quite sufficient, but as regards quality 
“ the degree of permanent hardness is too high, the total sohd and volatile 
■“ matters are both high, as also the mineral matter and the chlorine also is in 
some amount ” 


Number. 

Degree of totnl Imrtlncsa. 
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7 
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1 

7 63 
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00075 
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24 85 
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00035 
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25 24 
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66 
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7 
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35 
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a 

45 

32 
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•51 
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9 
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28 
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•7 
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26 

25 

D 

• 

10 
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•00045 
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36 
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16 8 
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87 
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In the \icissitudes which bofoll the towns of Northoin India owing (o 
Commerce and *^10 construction of railways, Cawnpore was a considci - 
manufactures, It became the omponum where the gram 

of Ondh, Bnndelkhand, and Agra was collected for exportation by rad , 
and as such it has steadily increased its trade at the expense of Patehgarh, 
Mirziipnr, and other losers. But besides the grain derived from surrounding 
districts, the town has other important exports of its own producing. Fore- 
most amongst these are the leathern goods which may be regarded as the 
specialty of Cawnpore. There is a Government tannery hero, and the leather 
trade, which has been increasing for many years, shows as yet no signs of 
decline. Next to this industry stands the manufacture of cotton stuffs, yarn, cloth, 
and tent-canvas The town is remarkable for the only two large cotton 
mills worked by steam machinery which exist in Upper India. Of these the 
Elgin is the older, the Muir the younger mill ; but some allusion has been made 
above to both ^ The Banka of Bengal and Upper India have each a branch 
at Cawnpore, and thirteen English firms, companies, or their representatives 
are stationed in the town. There are several shops for the sale of the furni- 
ture, stores, and other articles in ordinary use amongst Europeans, but most 
of these are kept by natives. A couple of chemist’s shops and a machine-ice 
manufactory deserve special mention as ranties fonnd only in the largest 
stations. Ice is made here not only by machines, but is collected during the 
small hours of the winter mornings from shallow pans placed expressly for its 
preparation. 

Two deliberative societies and several newspapers testify to the 
Social science and existence of some mental activity amongst the natives of 
Cawnpore. The Anjuman-i-Tahzib, or Society for the 
Propagation of Enlightenment, is composed almost 
entirely of Mnsalmdns. It was founded in 1875 and holds weekly meetings, of 
which the proceedings are printed and circulated. Amongst its members are 
enrolled many influential Muhammadans of other districts : such, for instance, 
as the Prince Consort of Bhopdl. The objects kept m view by the Society are 
(1) education for all, but especially poor children ; (2) bnnal of paupers and 
repair of mosques ; (3) good works, such as almsgiving ; (4) suppression of 
extravagance ; (5) to encourage loyalty towards Government ; and (6) to memo- 
rialize Government on whatever subject may seem necessary. The affairs of the 
Society are managed by a committee of four officers, of whom Muhammad 
Mihndi, Government VaMl, is President. Monthly subscriptions are paid, 

^ Page 143. 
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albeit with some rolnclaiicc , and vernacular newspapers are taken in for perusal 
of the members, being in most cases siippbod gratis by the pnbbsbers. 

The second Sociot)' is a branch of the Indian Association at Calcutta, 
and was established in January, 1877. It is open to all natives of India 
w itliout distinction of race or casto, but appears to consist chiefly of Hmdtis, 
and particularly of Bengalis The management is vested in a committee 
who meet monthly. Meetings for public discussion of current topics are called 
at the discietioii of the committee The object of the Society is the promotion 
of a bcaltbj'^ public opinion in all matters of importance, and to promote by 
c\ery legitimate means the political, intellectual, and material advancement 
of tbo people. 

The newspapers published at Cawnpore are the Matla-i-N'dr, the 
Shola-i-Tiir, and tbo Kur-nl-Amvur, tbo last being printed in Muham- 
madan, and tbo two first in Hindu presses They contam generally 
a leading article on current affairs, a summary of news, and a few rather 
late telegrams. The following are tbo printing presses at woik in Cawn- 


pore — 


Knmc of proprietor 

Name of press 

i 

Wberc situated 

1 

Remarks 

Messrs Shlrcorc I'L Co 

R'^ebango 

Cantonments 

Can'pnnt ’’in' Roman, 
type only. 

Mr X D Naronln . . 

Aldona . 

Ditto ... 

Ditto. 

Xaivil Kisbor ... 

Nairal Kisbor’s ... 

Civil Lines ... 

Vernacular 

Janiana PrasaJ 

Sbola-i-Tur .. 

Gilis Bazar ... 

Ditto 

Biban Lul ... 

Malla-i'Nur 

New Chimk 

Ditto 

Abdur Rahman Kh&n , 

Niz&ini 

Patkopur ... 

Ditto. 

KnpnDijal ... 

Zakaj ar Narnyar ... 

Gencmiganj 

Ditto. 

Abdul Aziz 

Azizi ... 

Gwaltoli 

Ditto 

1 


Garrison 


Cawnpore is a military station, under the command of a colonel. Tbo 
troops ordinanly stationed there consist of one Euro- 
pean and one native regiment of infantry, a regiment of 
native cavalry, and a battery of royal aitdleiy. 

To tbo gairison Caivnpore owes its existence as a city British troops were 
first stationed here in 1778, just a century ago , and the 
protection thus afforded against plunder and oppression. 


History. 


29 
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drew hither largo numbers of traders from Oudh and other native kingdoms. 
The Tillage rapidly became a town, which was m 1801 finally ceded to the 
JBritish Since then, except for a few weeks during the mutiny of 1S57, the 
town has always remained m our possession. This mutmy was the one great 
event in the short history of Cawnpore, but it has made the name of that city 
universally famihar. It has been described abo\ e at considerable length, and 
need not therefore be further referred to here 

Cawkpore (or KaNHPur) Kuhpa, or Old Cawnpore, stands beside 
the Ganges in parganah Jajraaa, four miles north-west of its modern 
namesake. The town had m 1872 a population of 2,582 persons, almost 
entirely Hindus, Its origin is attributed to Hindu Singh Chandel, Efija of 
Sachendi, who came hither to bathe on the festival of Kanhaiya Ashtami, 
or eighth day of the dark half of Bhadon (Aiignst-September). Takino- a 
fancy to the place, he cut down the forest then extending from Jajmau to 
Bithur, andbnilt a to\\n called after the lucky day of its foundation, Kdnh- 
pur^ The supers ision of the works was entrusted to his vassal Ghanshj^am 
Singh Chauli6n, E'lja of Eameipur, who is said to ]ia\o constructed a house, 
two gates, and some landing steps still in existence Notmthstanding its 

name, Old Cawnpore is by some accounts credited with an OMstenco of a cen- 
tury and a quarter only A ditch running outside the town is ascnbed to 
Prashud Eiii Kurmi, an or prefect of Mnrhatta limes The removal of 
the judicial and revenue courts from Bithiir to Naw.'bganj in 1819 peopled Old 
Caivnpore uith native advocates, pleaders, and other creatures of litigationj 
but since those courts wore tiansferrcd to (heir present locality the touu has 
declined. It has now but few wealthy inhabitants Three or four modern 
temples and ghat j te-^tify to Us recent prosperity. 

CuAUBEPUP., a large village in parganah Shiurajpur, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Eoad sixteen miles north-west of Caunpore, and bad in 1872 .i 
population of 2,366 inhabitants Here are an oncainping-ground for troops, a 
second-class police-station, and a district post-office Twice a week is held a 
large market, where a brisk trade is earned on in mdigo-seod, tobacco, and 
cattle On the 9th Juno, 1857, Chaubopur became the scene of a mutiny and 
massacre alread) dcsciibed m the history of the district 

Hloha, a \illagG in parganah Bilhaur, is four miles west of Bilhaur and 3S 
miles from Cawnpore. The population in 1872 nnmborcd 2,022 souls Tins vil- 
lage once gave its na.uc to a parganah now amalgamated with that of Billiaur. 

'Kinli'W^a or Kauh is one of tb'’ nuniprous titles of Krisbnn, tlic incnrintion of Vi liniii 
Sir Ivobeti VItintf.oiiicry iDeriUc:: tbi leiundi'tion of tin town to a elueftam bearinji tliij u tin' 
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DnuATUR, llio cliiuf town ol tbc pargauali and talisll to wlncli it gives 
its uamc, stands on tbo riglil bank of the Sengur, 35 miles west of Cawnpore 
and eight soutb of tbo railway station at.Rura Witb tbe latter communica- 
tion IS iiiainlaincd by moans of a good unmetalled road The town contains 
2,119 luliabitantsj of vbom a huge numbor ore Muhammadans, descendants of 
Karls and others on whom giants of land wore bestowed Here are situated 
a tabsi'li, a first-class iiobcc-station, a talislb school, a dispensary, and an 
imponal post-ofiicc. Denipur contains tbc lemains of many old mosques and 
a fine masonry tank called Sabas kund. It n as once a place of considerable 
importance In the time of tbo Marbatta rule (1756-17132) a fort was built 
here by Gobind RAo Pandit, tbc governor of tbo province. 

DerX Makgalpur or DerXpur, a parganab and tahsil in tbe Cawn- 

iioro district, is bounded on tbo north by parganab Rastil- 
lioundonca, irca, I'Lc , 1 -ni 

at) id , on tbc east by parganabs Akbarpur and Johognipur; 

on tbo soutb liv tbo rner Jumna, which sep.iiates it from the distact of Jalaun , 

mid on tbe nest by parganabs Auraija and Pbapbund of tbe Etawa distnct. 

It comprises according to tbc lecont measurement 205,859 acres, of which 

51,370 arc iinassessablo, 29,527 ciiltiirable, and 121,962 cultivated 


Pliysicnl features 


Tbo rncr Sengiir, Honing from nest to east, divides the parganab into 
two poitions Of these tbe northern is a fertile loamy 
pl.im watered by tbo Etiwa division of the Ganges 
canal and niimciou'? noils Towards tbc Sengur itself, however, this tract 
fl( Iciiomtes, losing its fcrtibfjMii rugged gulches and ravines Tbe southern 
portion of tbo parganab lias a soil much resombbng that of the northern, but 
its almost complete lack of iingation prevents the former from competing with 
tbe latter Here, betneen the Sengur and tbe Jumna, no water can be found 
nt less than 60 feet from the surface , and what little irrigation exists is reserved 
for tbo benefit of garden produce Eastward tbiough the same tract flows 
during tbo rams the sluggish stream known as tbe Sunao The land between 
tins depression and tbe Jumna is said to be tbe highest m tbe district 
The banks of tbe Jumna are cut into deep ravines for a distance sometimes 
of two miles from the river. Here claJedra or ravme-deer may be seen m 
considerable numbers, and as the Etdwa border is approached black buck are 
not uncommon. Unmetalled roads connect Derdpur with Mangalpur, Ras- 
dban, and Sikandra, where tbe Pddshdhz sarah, or old Mughal road, passes fiom 
Allahabad to Dehb Tbe East Indian Railway traverses the north of tbe par- 
ganab, with a station at Jbinjbak. 
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That parganah as at present constituted compiises the old fiscal subdivi- 

Piscal history 1 Deiapur, Mangalpur, and Sikandra Derdpnr 

derived its name from the fact that it was a favourite 
site for the imperial camp ( derd) In the sixteenth century Akbar bestowed 

it, free of revenue, on Nawdb Amir-ul-llasrat Chand Shaikh Nasrul Baha- 
dur. Mangalpur consisted of 60 villages, whicb about the year 1755 were 
simdarly bestowed on Manual Khan , and its old name, Keora, was now 
changed for its present one. The two parganahs were amalgamated in 1809. 

' Sikandra was a separate fiscal subdivision, whose history has been given in 
the article on the town so named The lovised settlement of the parganah was 
effected by Mr. Wnght, who assessed the tracts north and south of the Sengur 
separately, their physical differences necessitating separate modes of treatment. 
His northern cncle he named Derdpur, his southein Sikandra The records 
furnish us with the following details of the parganah area at the present settle- 


ment . — 
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Acres. 

A 

Acres , 

Acres 

1 Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

DerSpnr ... 

94,667 

1 

2-1,028 

1,719 

14,084 

1,07« 

26,039 

27,708 

63,747 

70,628 

Sikandra ... 

111,202 

20 

30,321 

1,417 

8,292 

2,937 

3,486 

64,730 

68,216 

80,861 

Present total, 

206,869 

21 

64,349 

3,136 

22,876 

4,016 

29,624 

92,438' 

121,962 

161,489 

Past do ... 

203,807 

4,146 

72,010 

• •t 

14 256 

7,668 

20,836 

76,993 

106,829 

127,662 


In Derdpnr 25'5 per cent, of the total acreage is unassessable and 73'5 
percent, culturable Of the latter, again, 76 '0 per cent is cultivated, and of 
this 48 5 per cent is irrigated. In Sikandra 27 3 per cent, is unassessable 
and 72 7 per cent, culturable. Of the culturable 84-0 per cent, is cultivated, 
and of the cultivated 5 0 per cent, is watered. In Derdpur there has been 
considerable increase of irngation, owmg to the alignment throughout its whole 
length and breadth of canal distributaries As a consequence, cultivation has, 
since the last settlement, extended 15 8 per cent In Sikandra, on the contrary, 

1 See note to the similar heading in the article on pargana^Akbarpnr, supra 
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irrifiahon lias appareiill} decreased The lollowmg table compares tlie results 
of the new and old asscs'^inonts • — 


Tract or circle. 

Old 

revenue 

Present 

Total. 

Re\ iBcd 
revenue 

Cess 



Rb 

Rs. 

Es 

Eb 

Pornpnr 

ft ••• 

1,21,618 

1,39,670 

13,967 

1,63,637 

Siknndra 

1 

1,32,692 

1,38,646 

13,864 

1,62,609 


And the incidence of the new as'^cesment may bo shown thus * — - 


Tract 

On totnl nren 

1 On cnlturnblo 
j arcft 

On cultivated 
area. 

Derapur . ... 

Rb a p 

1 7 10 

t 

Rs n, p 

1 16 11 

Eb. a p. 

2 10 6 

Sikandra ... 

1 3 It 

1 11 6 

2 0 6 

Total 

1 5 10 

1 13 8 

2 5 6 


Tlio former demand fell at Rs. 2-4-2 per cultivated acre m Derapur and 


at Rs 1-15-1 lu Sikandra Transfers of land Lave during 
Ibo last thirty -^cars been fewer in Deriipur than in any other 
parganab of (be di'^trict except Jiymau. Tlicir absence is ascribed to the pros- 
perity caused by an increased cultivation of sugar-cane and indigo , and this 
again is attributed to the introduction of canal water In Sikandra 83 per 
cent of the area has changed hands, 69 per cent permanently The extensive 
Proprietary body alienations were perhaps due to the exactions of the former 
and changes therein jagirddr, Narmdarglr, which are said to have left the 
villaco landholders involved in debt “ On the incubus being removed landed 
property, hitherto valueless, had a price and vras sold up by the creditors ” The 
turbulent Meo proprietors on the banks of the Jumna have maintained their 
position more steadily than the industrious Knrmfs, w-ho made bettor tenants 
than landlords During the currency of the expired settlement 7 1 estates were 
sold and nine farmed for arrears of revenue, but all these cases save one 
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occurred in the fiist decade of that period The proprietary teuiires are thug 
distributed — 


1 

Portion ofparganab 
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j Acres. 

Rs 


Acres. 

Es 

Acres 

1 

Rs. 

1 Derdpnr 

166 

96 

28,179 

73,940 

14 

3,340 

8,320 

56 

22,228 

1 

67,410 



2 Sikandra 

227 

129 

34,810 

1 

69,281 

24 

7,980 

16,833 

70 

1 

24,381^60,531 4 

1,068 

2,000 


The principal proprietors m Deinpur are Gaur Thakurs, and the estates 
acquired by Diwan Ndsir Ah have been mortgaged to the rising Khdnpur 
family of that tribe In the eastern portion of this tract may bo found a good 
many Brahman oiiners who have acquired land either as the priestly giantoes 
of devout Gaurs, or as purchasers enriched by recent money-lending For some 
account of Sikandra proprietois see Sikandba Cultivatory tennies may be 
thus classified . — 
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subdivision found in this parganab is the Kanaujiya (16,906). The chief E^j- 
put clans are the Gaur (5,231), Kachhwdha (1,622), and Ohaulian (1,163), The 
Bamyds belong chiefly to the Purwdl (65C;, Ajudhi^basi (578), Umar (514), 
and Dhdsar (207) subdivisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes 
are the Chamdr (14,647), Ahir (11,232), Kurmi (9,454), Gadanya (6,603), 
Kdohhi (6,239), and Lodha (3,928) The Muhammadans are chiefly Shaikhs 
(4,381) and Pathans (1,608). 

The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at the 

Occupations. census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 102 
are employed m professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 3,614 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carners, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,177 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods 5 26,599 in agncultural operations , 5,212 m industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the prepai ation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 7,000 persons returned as labourers and 
826 as of no specified occupation Taking the total population, iirespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 8,337 as landholders, 64,481 as cultivators, 
and 50,740 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,520 males as 
able to read and wnte out of a total male population numbering 66,949 souls. 

Dundwa Jamoli, a large village m parganah Bilhaur, is distant five 
miles from Bilhaur and 28 from Cawnpore. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 2,674 inhabitants, but is not otherwise remarkable 

GaJKEB, a small town in parganah Akbarpur, lies 25 miles north of 
Hamirpur and 24 miles south-west of Cawnpore The population in 1872 
amounted to 3,530 persons Qajner is remarkable chiefly for its large cattle 
fair held in the month of Jeth (May- June) It has a second-class police- 
station and imperial post-ofiBce. Act XX of 1856 (the Cbankidhri Act) is in 
PiCpe here, and the house-tax thereby imposed gives with miscellaneous receipts 
an annual income of about Rs. 720. Out.of this sum an estabhshment of 13 
watchmen is maintained. 

GniTAMPim, the capital of the parganah or tahsil so named, stands on 
the Hamirpur road, 26 miles from Cawnpore, and had m 1872 a population of 
3,350 souls. The site includes those of Hafizpur and Bahdn villages, and 
markets aie held twice weekly. The principal buildmg is the Gos4in temple 
built 300 yeais ago by Balbhadrgir Gosam, which laises its pinnacles amidst 
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mango groves to the south of the toma and forms a picturesque object in the 
landscape. Tliero is, besides, a very old temple dedicated to Kudha Devi. The 
public buildings are the talisi'li, a first-class police-station, a dispensary, a 
school, and imperial post-office. There is also an encamping-ground for troops. 
The town was formerly a stronghold of the Bais clan, and is supposed to 
derive its name from their chieftain Ghitara Deo, who expelled the Ahirs some 
900 years ago The leader of the vanquished race, Buldfini Ahfr, was 
renowned for Avealth, and his halls sheltered more than 900 menials. He lived 
at Koron, and the site of his castle Bal^ri khera is still pointed out. So at 
least writes Sii Robert Montgomery, but local testimony collected by Mr Wright 
does not confiim the statement 


GHA'TAirroB, the southernmost parganah of the Cawnpore district, is bound- 
ed on the north by parganahs Jdjmau and Akbarpur , on the west by parganah 
Bhogmpur and the Jumna, which separates it from the Hamfrpur district , on 
the south-west by the same river, which still forms the boundary ivith Hamir- 
pui ; on the cast by parganah Kora of the Fatehpnr district, and on the 
north-east by parganah Sarh Salempur The settlement measurements show 
an area of 219,409 acies, of which 39,787 are unassessable, 40,138 cultnrable, 
and 39,484 cultivated The parganah may be roughly divided into two por- 
tions The northern is a tract of fertile loam, while the sonthern is occupied 
by the soils peculiar to the neighbourhood of the Jumna, and assimilating to 


Pliysical features 


those of Bundelkhand. Such are parioa, kdbar, r&lar, and 
mar The two first named have been described in the 


article on Bhogiiipur parganah, and the third in the notice on the Hamirpur 
district ^ The mdr is a black soil which when dry cakes into hard granulated 
lumps, and Avhen wet becomes sticky and tenacious. If free from the weed 
kdns, it IS most fertile, being especially favourable to the growth of wheat ; and it 
is seldom, therefore, let for less than Rs. 4 per acre. The rent paid for Jcdhar 
in this parganah varies from Re 1-8 to Rs 4 the acre, for parwa from Re 1-8 
to Rs 3-8, and for rdkar ivom 12 annas to Re. 1-12. But when irrigated (as it 
rarely is) parioa will fetch as much as Rs 5 the acre. The dumat or loamy 
soils of the northern tract pay rates similar to those of other parganahs Gh<i- 
tampnr is bisected by the river Non, which, enten.ig on the Akbarpur frontier, 
forms approximately the boundary between the two tracts just described. To- 
wards the eastern border of the parganah and distnct, the erosion and denuda- 
tion caused by drainage seekmg this stream greatly impovenshes the adjacent 
soil. Wild and bare lavines take the place of the low alluvial iardi which 

I Gazetteer, 1 , 141, 
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fringes the river liiglior in its course. The metalled road to Hamirpur passes 

Commun.catioDB. the parganah, and tliere is an encaraping-ground 

beside this highway at Ghatampur. The Non river is now- 
bridged, and, except dnnng the rains, a bridgc-of-boats across the Jumna con- 
nects the districts of Hamirpnr and Cuwnpore. The Mughal road from Jah/in- 
abad enters the parganah at Kunwakhcra and passes Ghdtampur in its direc- 
tion westwards. Other unmotalled roads connect Ghatampur with Ahbarpur 
and Sfirh and Baripal with Musdnagar. Tlie Etdwah branch of the Ganges 
canal flows through the west side of the parganah and was originally in- 
tended to discharge into the Jumna at Gardntba, continuity 
of navigation being secured by a series of locks similar to 
those at the tail of the Cawnpore bianch. A large amount of material was 
collected for the purpose, but it was eventually decided not to dig the last two 
miles, and the surplus water is now discharged into a ravine at Baksara. 
The Ghatampur rajbaha or channel, which is included in the originnl lower 
Ganges canal scheme, peneti ates the duab formed by the two heads of the 
Non river and cariies water to tracts hitherto entirely clr 3 \ It was once intend- 
ed to prolong this distributaiy towaids Koia of Fatehpur. The western portion 
of the parganah IS nngated from the Reona rdjbaha and distributaries of the 
Akbarpur rdjbaha The principal jhU or lake is that of Jahdngfrabad, which 
formerly collected the drainage of a consideiable aiea towards the west ; the 
Ghiitampur r^ljbaha has now blocked much of this reservoir, which is never so 
full as it was. In -udnter it is much frequented by snipe and duck A large 
shallow depression on the west of the parganah is bisected by the canal, mto 
which it IS allowed to diam 

Ghatampur as at present constituted represents the old parganahs of Ghfi- 
tarapur and Akbarpur Birbar or Birbal. To these, for the sake 
I'jfical historj. compactness, villages from Sdih, Kora, and Bhognipur 

have been added. Mention is made m the village histones of parganahs Shukr- 
pur Prds and Kanota, but they are not recognised in any way now. Fiom the 
fraudulent dealings of native officials, alread}" mentioned in this notice,^ Ghd- 
tampnr suffered much Ahmad Bakhsb, whom Mr Collector "Welland had 
appointed ndzir, succeeded in obtaining foi his nephew Znlfikar Ah tlie post of 
tahsilddr. .But both power and emoluments remained in the hands of the 
uncle, who made good use of his opportunities Through the instmmentahty 
of five creatures of his own he acquired landed property paying a reve- 
nue to Government of Es. 56,826 per annum. -These agents were employed 

1 Supra, page 102, 
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rulier as amms to altacli estates, as fanners when tlio proprietors were to 
be excluded from management, as purchasers when estates were put up 
for auction, or as sureties for each other when required. The estates purchased 
h}’- them were w ithout an exception transferred to Ahmad Bakhsh As in other 
pargauahs, remissions on account of the drought of 1804 never reached the village 
landowners. Their estates were brought to sale on account of balances said to 
be outstanding, and purchased for Ahmad Bakhsh. The tahsfldan records were 
destioyed, and the few accounts forthcommg in the Collector’s office were design- 
edly rendered so contradictory as to be perfectly nnmtelhgible. The special 
commission lestoicd all the estates purchased for Ahmad Bakhsh The 
revenue at date of cession (1801) was Rs. 3,53,455, and at the settlement of 
1840, Bs 3,02,108 ,* a further leduction of Rs. 5,486 was made by Mr. 
Allen 

At the opening of the recent settlement operations the demand in force was 
The current settle- 2,94,127, but this was reduced by the settlement officer, 

* Mr. Wright, to Rs. 2,92,150 The incidence per acre of the 

new assessment was on total area Re. 1-5-3, on assessable area Re. 1-10-1, 
and on cultnatod aiea Re 1-15-llv That of the former demand was 
Rs 2-0-2 per acre. The richest and most highly assessed portion of the par- 
ganah is the group of villages transferred from Kora The most highly taxed 
estates aio those on the banks of the Jumna, where defects ot soil and surface 
prevented too exacting a demand. The present and past areas of the parga- 
nah may be thus compared — 
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According, therefore, to the later measurements the proportion of assess- 
able to unassessablo land was as 81 8 to 18 2, and of the former no less than 

] See note, page 199 . 
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82 0 per cent, "was cultivated. Groves occupy but 2'6 per cent, of the area. 
Irrigation cultlvabon, 10 4 per cent is iirigated by wells^ 10 S 

per cent by canal, and 3 8 per cent, from other sources. 


The northern division of the parganah is snfBciently watered, though on tlio 
east wells are crumbly and require to be lined with a simple brick casing. The 
.southern dnusion is entiicly unirrigated, water not being found under 60 feet 
from the surface hi or is the Non and Jumna duab, whose physical charac- 
teristics forbid the alignment of irrigating channels, e^er likely to be watered 
by the canal 


Landholders and 
their tenures 


The proprietar 3 ' tenures are thus distributed : — 
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The history of the one revenue-free estate is as follows : — Throe hundred 
years ago, Balbhadrgir Gosiiin, a monastic of Etfma, migrated to Glifitampur, 
and began building there a temple. Penniless though he -tv as, ho miraculously 
extracted the necessary suras from a tank near the site of his shiinc. A mason 
was killed by a fall from the scaffolding, and the holy founder restored him to 
life. Moved by these ■wonders, the prefect (dmii) assigned Balbhadr a c.ish 
annuity of Rs. 150, and some land, which was formed into a separate Milage 
under the name of Nardynnpur, The Biitish Go\cmment maintained the 
raiviji tenure till the fourth settlement, •n'hen, m consequence of a lapse in suc- 
cession, the estate was resumed and Rs 200 per annum allotted for the repairs 
of the temple. But on the representation of a claimant, the estate v as after- 
•wards restored and the money allowance withdrawn. The lhayachdra estates 
have been already described in this notice ^ Only 31 villages were mvnod 
single OAN-nors, 103 by from 5 to 16, and 9 by over 50 each. Thopnncipal pro- 
prietary castes aro the Jaganbansis noticed above," the Panvdrs, whose 
decadence is painfully apparent ; the Bais of Patdra and Ghs'itampur , and the 
Kurmls of Baripal. Kdyaths, the hereditary kamingos of the parganah, holtl 
a few villnges. 


1 page 123 
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During the currency of tlie expired settlement tlie price of landed pro- 
perty rose less than in other parganahs, advancing in private sales from Es. 6-8 
to Ks 13-14:-2 only. The average puce during the thirty years may be fixed 
at Rs 8-1-11. In the same interval 64 5 per cent, of 
the cultivated area (representing 59 per cent, of the estates 
or shares in the estates) was transferred, 57 per cent permanently Small pro- 
prietors have been the chief losers, hut a large portion of the property trans- 
ferred has passed into the hands of their clan brethren or resident agricultu- 
ral proprietors Pew estates have fallen into the possession of Cawnpore 
bankers ; but the Brdhman Prayag Narayan Tiwiiri may be mentioned as the 
jirmcipal purchaser of this class. Since last settlement three estates have been 
farmed and two sold for arrears. One property thus sold (Katra Makrandpur) 
eventually found its way into the hands of an Ameiican cotton farmer. He 
attempted to improve the cultivation of the plant, ploughing with horses and 
even camels , but the result was a disastrous failure, and the origmal proprie- 
tors have now regained possession of the estate. Mr. Wright thinks that 
at the settlement of 1840 Ghatampur as a whole was not severely assessed. 
Alienations were undoubtedly numerous during the currency of that settle- 
ment, but not so numerous as in the more highly-taxed parganahs. The condi- 
tion of the land-owning class is fairly prosperous, and they are not more 
indebted than may be attributed to the customs of the country.” 

Cultivators and tenures of the cultivating body are thus classi- 


their tenures. 

fied — 
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The rent-rates assumed by the settlement ofBcer as a basis for his rates 
of revenue were as follows . — 
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TBe kharif or autumn crop occupied 43'9 per cent of the cultivated area; 

consisted of jodr (31,390 acres, or 21 4 per cent.), 
cotton (19,129 acres, or 13 per cent,), and bi'yra, grown 
principallj along the banks of the Jumna (8,241 acres). Indigo is rarely 
grown, but the cultivation of canc has been stimulated by the access of canal 
water. The rahi or spring crop covered 50*6 por cent, of the cultivated area, 
and comprised wheat (2,564 acres, or 1-8 per cent, of the cultivated area), bar- 
ley and crops mixed therewith (40,827 acres, or 27 per cent ), and gram (17,306 
acres, or 11 8 jier cent ) Al (Monnda linctona) is grown in tlie mar soil, but 
137 acres only arc devoted to this d}c. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah GhiUampur contained 230 
inhabited villages, of which 48 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants ; 94 between 200 and 500 , 59 between 500 and 


Population 


1,000; 22 between 1,000 and 2,000; four between 2,000 and 3,000, and 
three between 3,000 and 5,000 The principal Milages are Gbatampnr, 
Banpul, Bhadras, D.iulatpur, Tilsand.i, and Pandi JSkiur.iugpur. At all 
theso places markets are held twice a week, that of Barip.il being celebrated 
for its cotton trade. Other largo Milages arc Prfis, Batara, and Itarr.i The 
total population in 1872 numbered 123,800 (58,867 fom.-de-'), 368 to the 

square mile Classified according to religion there were 118,165 Jlindds, ol 
whom 56,312 wore females and 5,335 Musalmans, of whom 2,555 wore Icm.iles. 
Distributing iho Hindu population amongst tlie four great cl.i«scs, the census 
shows 1.0,831 Briihmans, of whom 9,576 were Icnialcs ; 8,16') K.ijputs, includ- 
ing 3,438 females , and 3,611 Bani^As (1,67U females) ; v Ki’ t llio great inassol 
tlio popul.ition IS comprised in “ the other castes” ot thf' n ai riOnnis, which 
show a total of 86,830 souls (41, G2S fem.alc-.) The pmtoipil nrahman sub- 
division found in this parganah is tho Kanaujiya (18,632) TJo chief I{aj[iut 
clans arc tho Ch.andol (1,111), Bais (775), Panw'.ir (771) G.aut.'m (500), Gaiir 
(500), Kachhwiiha (449), Sengar (361), Chauhan (350), Panhur (299), 
Janwiir, Dikshit, Karchulija, Bauupbar, Sarwar, and Sonal: 'Iho Bani^As 
belong chiefly to tho Dhusar (1,736) and Umar (1,513) '.ubdiMsioii-. Tho 
most numerous amongst tho other castes are tho Chamilr (17,559), Kunnt 
(13,086), Alixr (11,007), Kachhi (5,612), Koli (5,235), and G.ularna (1,116) 
Tho Musalmans are cither distributed amongst Shaikhs (4,407), Patli.ins (791), 
and Sayvids, or unspecified. A body of Mubainmadansknown as Nnii- Muslims 
aro said to bav'o been dc\otcd to Islam by an ancestor, Ghitfain Dco 
Bais. "Whilo praying for a son at thoshrino of Madiir b’li.di, thn uorthy 
vowed that, if his prayer w’cro granted, half his descendants should ho brougjit 
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at a cost of Rs, 20,000, and tlic place nnincd Asrapiir or ITope-town. A 
church UR added in la-lO-oO. Iio}s left orphan hy tlic disastrous famine 
of 1838-89 u ere adinilled into the cstahlishmenfc, u Inch llicnccforward shel- 
tered chddron of both se\cs. Tlie boys u ei c taught trades, such as carpentering, 
printing, «.tc. In 1857, the missionaries in charge of the orphanage were mur- 
dered, and the building itself became lalei in the same year an important posi- 
tion in the battle between Ilavelook and the Niina of Bitlidr. As a conse- 
quence, the whole of the buildings ^^oro gutted They viere restored after the 
pacification of, the district, and m the grounds will bo found monuments to 
several officers who perishcfl m the course of Havelock’s march on Cawnpore. 
During the famine of 1861 orphans were received from Moradabad, Dehh, 
and Cawnpore. In 1875 there were 102 foundlings m the establishment, but 
the boys have been lately removed to Ktirki, where the Government workshops 
will supply them with a valuable training-school ^ The village had in 1872 
a population of 1,378 persons. 

Ja'JMAU, a dec.aying village which bestows its name on the parganah so 
called, lies four miles east ot Cawnpore city, and had in 1872 a population of 
2,778 inhabitants, chiefly Hindils It ivas anciently styled Siddhpuri, and can 
still show, on the banks of the Ganges, a landing-place and temples dedicated 
to SiddhesLwar and Siddha Devi. The high mound overhanging the river is 
known as the fort of Rdja Jij^it Chandrabans, whom the Chandels claim as 
their ancestor. The extent of this stronghold is said to have been such that 
while its eastern gate was at Biposi, and west at old Cawnpore, its northern 
opened into the Pah village of Unfio district, and its southern into Burhpur 
Macheria of parganah Jdjman Disgusted at the failure of a sacrifice on 
which he had built hopes, Jijat gave the foit and its appanage of 17 villages 
to a sweeper, but a memorial of his name is supposed to remain in the word 
Jdjmau.^ To the south of the fort rises the tomb of Makhdum Shah, built about 
600 years ago ; and on the castle mound itself stands a mosque reared in the 
seventeenth century by Saltan Masih-ud-din. The residents of this and the 
surrounding villages celebrate the Iiotv festival five days after the usual date. 
They say that many ages back, on the hoU and four following days, a fierce 
fiwht was raging between the Muhammadans and the Hmdu R£ja ; and in 
honour of the victory then gamed, the fimdus have ever smee kept this 
their great hohday on the same date as they were forced to keep m that 
year. 

1 For further particulars the reader Is referred to a pamphlet by the Revd. D H Di^e, 
tlie clergyman in charge of the orphanage. = The termination mau, meamag village, 

1b especially common lu lhiB_district, 
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.Tvimau ok CA\\NrOKi:, tlio parganah and talisil \vlilcli conlains tho 
capiKil of (lie (JiUMiporo district, is bounded on the noith-cast by tho river 
Ganges, wliipli cpparatcs it fiom Ibo district of Uinio , on the north-west and 
^^cst respective!} by parganahs Shun fypnr and Akbaipur, on tho south-west 
b}' pargaiiah Ghdlampur, and on the south-east by parganah Siirh Salompur. 
1( contained, according to tho records of tho recent settlement, 168,993 acres, 
of winch 16,209 were unnsscssablc, 28,956 cnlturablc, and 91,738 cultivated. 
The most proiinncnt feature in (ho phj'sical geography of tho parganah is its 
rners. The Hind foi ms its southern boundary and tho Pandu flows through 

tho centre. Tho characteristic soils are identical with 
those of Shiurajpur, and will be described in tho 
article on that jiarganah. Tho Ganges canal Cawuporo terminal enters Jajmau 
at Ivursoli, and by a bold ciirvai commencing at the crossing of the East Indian 
Hallway, discharges through a senes of locks at right angles into tho 
Ganges Stretching north-westwards towards Cawmpore, tho East Indian 
Railway has a fine station about a mile south of that city, and after efiectino- a 
junction with tho Oudh and Rohilkhand line, proceeds in a direct w'csterly 
direction tow.iidis Dchli. Tlio most remarkable portion of the parganah is the 
/.(ic/(/arr tract extending fiom the village of Hamel and tho Non river ^ on 
tho north-west to the Milage of Khcora, near Nawdbganj. The high land 
or hangar which limits tho valley of tho Ganges curves inland in an arc 
between these two points, containing with tho nvor a segment about 
siK miles broad at its widest part. On this kachh'ir segment no irrigation is 
icquircd, and fine crops of every description are raised. Tuberous plants 
alone are watered by d/ica/Lii or Icvor w'clls. Tho tract is, however, liable to 
inundations from tho overflow of tho Non river, and in some places of the 
Gauges By the Mllagcrs tho Non is accused of impoverishing the soil with 
br.ickibh water,- but w'liat roxlly prevents tho more extensive cultivation of 
tho laud IS the frequency of inundation and tho high spring level Those 
causes lead m some years to such an excessive satiuation of the land as to pre- 
vent its preparation foi tho vahi oi spi ing crop. Tho fields, too, on the banks of 
the Ganges are frequentl}' carried away by tho action of the stream. Many 
estates have severely suflbred from these causes during tho last few years, and 
much land once culUxatod is now oxerrun with grass aud inhabited by the wild 
boar. 

> Not to be confused with its mmesakc which Qows through the south-east of the district, 

' The word non means suit, but iidc ttiji , page 12 
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The parganah asifcno^ exists is made np of the old parganahs of Jajmao, 
piscal history 1 Bithhr,- Maswanpur, and Majh^wan (Montgomery adds 
Saehendi) Numerous transfers of villages between tins 
parganah and Sarh Salempur wore effected at last settlement Bithur was divr- 
The current settle- between Jajmau and SbiurAipnr in 1861 Tbp spttln 

f^vey. commedeed by Mr Buck, but completed by 

past ..a, ba J 
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According, tbereforo, to the later raoasnremonts the proportion of asscssoil 
1o nnassessable was as 71 5 to 28 5, and of the former area 76 per cent was cub 
tivatcd. Of the cultivated area, again, 49 4 per cent is inig.itod, mostly, 
^\ill be scon from the following table, by ■wells, masonry and earthen . — 


Itnyalcd fron 


Wells j 

Canals. 

Otiicr pourccs 

35 8 

10 2 

1 ^ ^ 


Owing to the erioneous classification llicii aJopied, irrigation lias nomi- 
nally decreased 22 2 per cent since the opening of tlio past settlement (1840) , 
Init .1 comparison of the iriigation recorded in field-indices at the time of both 
settlements shows an increase of 1 1 0 per cent Cultivation, too, has decreased, 
,gi\iug way m the neighbourhood of large towns to newly-pl.inled orchards and 
gro\cs. Cut the piincipal cause of the decrease was the /rand of Bawat Ban- 

dh'i Simdi. who, to hoodwink the settlement officials, tlirew a great portior 
' > hcc D'll', p-rf I"'! 
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o1 Ills Iniiils oul of 4 iihn.Uion ]Jy(ln> quito Useless stiafagohi Iio dcpiived 
liimsclf for fno 3 cars of ronls annually ainounling to Rs 5,000. Unclci the 
inaingcnicni of Ihc court of uauls the land is noy being rapidly reclaimed to 
< uHualion. 

]\Ir E\ ans consulorcd (he parganah evccssivcl}’^ assessed, and allowed a 
^ ^ rcJuclioii of Rs 10,923, or 7 4 per cent. Thus, the new 

demand amounted to Rs 2,'l 8,843 onlj’’, oi with ccsses 
(H'5 21,881) and pii/tf’dris fees (Rs 13,710) to Rs 2,87,437. Ouing, however, to 
i(s fertility, ils command of iingation,and the presence mits midst of a great mar- 
ket, the parganah is in a highly piospcrous condition , and Mr Wright doubts 
whether so large a reduction in its land levoiuio was actually needed. The 


incidence per acre of the now 

assessment was as follow'S 

. — 

On total area 

On culturable area 

On cultivated area 

Its a p 

Its a p 

Es a p. 

1 8 11 

2 2 11 

2 13 11 


The fonner demand fell at Rs 3-2-10 on the cultivated area, 
PiiVfiiniufcs^ tenures Proprictar}’’ tenures arc thus distiibutcd — 
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2,01,211 

20 

Acres 

5,887 

Rb 

19,187 

36 

Acres. 

15,394 

Be 

42,940 


Of the zaminddn villages, the majority aro held either by single owners 
or very small bodies of co-sharers, while even in pailiddri vdlages the number 
of co-sharers is generally under 25. In no village does the proprietary body ^ 
ervcced one hundred m number As a necessary consequence, the average 
area held by each individual proprietor is seldom very small The largest 
estate is that of the Etiwatpur Chandol family, consisting of 22 entire villages 
with shares in three others. Second to it is that of Safdar Husain, w'ho holds 
ois villages obtained by purchase. A_third estate consists of five villages. 
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No others are of any great extent. Rirrat Eandhir fSingh of Eawatpnr diet? 
recently, and his son survived him but a few days. Their idows have adopted 
an heir to the estate, which is now under the court of wards. This estate pa\ s 
a revenue of Rs. 22,142, and is being highly improved by the construction of 
wells and arboriculture. The Kakadeo branch of the Rdwatpur family fasten 
their coats, after the fashion of Muslims, on the left side. The privilege is 
said to have been granted by the emperor Ahmad Shah (1748-1754), vho 
was pleased with the manner in which their .'mccstor Kansrai shot a crocodile. 
Seated at Sapihi in this parganah is another Chandel family, vhose head bears 
the title of Eao. The history of this latter clan has been given above, ^ and it 
is only necessary here to say that the snbdinsion of property under British 
rule has reduced the present bearer of the title (a lunatic) to the possession 
'of an eighth share in one village (Grangroli). 


Ahenations in Jajmau, as compared with other parganahs, have been few, 

and but 59 per cent of the total area, or 34 per cent 
Alienations. „ , , ... ^ 

of the existing properties, Jias been transferred. If, 

moreover, we talte only such as has been irrevocably alienated by its o^\ncr':, 

the percentage of the total area is reduced to 62. A large proportion of the 

land was transferred more than once, showing that local and special causes 

affected the ahenations. The largo demand for landed property near Cawn- 

porc has always of course kept the price of that limited commodity some- 


what high. Natives of the money-lending, legal, and oflicial classes mc to 
run up tlic bidding for any estate auctioned in Jiijmau During the past lliirt} 
years the average price of the cultivated acre has nsen from Es 15-3-3 to 
Es 22-11-4 in prnate sales The price at public auction, beginning with 
Es 8-8-S, doubled itself dunng the term of the expired settlement. Jlr. 

Evans seems to have somovliat over-rated the amount 
of transfers. The tenures on which the laud i3 
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Ti, in'.triri i rep <'Hi r< i. nr, )rd)ii;, (i(l|r velilrinriit ini'T'iiroincnt, 45 1 
^ ^ pirfffi! f'l f!i<> riilti* .n(<'.l nri i, tito jinnriji'ii "r.n\\tlis Iwiin" 

' ic'r T( r, ) < (T.'.'iin nrri'"^), .nntl iiuligo (2,843 

nrr.'-) 'I In i r<';i orrn]n,‘J ji. r c' nt. of (lie .in^n, coinpri'^m/j 7,0GS 

n( K ■■ of \\lirn'. ni) 1 5'*..!lt' of htj’.r.i Tubneco is oroun in Khirsn, .ind poppy m 
Miinll plot"- ill o\< r tile pnrrniiuli 

Atoor.hii;' to llii' <n>ii<n<; of 1872, pnr^ninli tTiijnnu coiitnincd 230 inlunbitcd 
\ill lof-, of i\lin’li 7 1 Ii'id locs tlnn 200 inhnbif.nufs , GS bad 
bi'tworn 200 and ,500 . 4 1 li.nd bctucon fiOO and 1,000 , 29 
Ind betnoon 1,000 md 2,000, and 15 had betuoon 2,000 and .3,000 TIio only 
rxeept C'lv.npore, contnnnn;^ more Ilian 5,000 inhabitants is Bithilr. 
jdarhot*! arc held t\Mco a week nt the principal Mll.agcs, Sachendi, M.ajh.iwan, 
Ilnvatpur, Mn^wAnpnr, and Kathara The f.ur at Bithur has been already 
noliccd. The tot d population m 1873, inclndin^ city and c.autonnients, nnm- 
bored 2GG,ri70 sonls (122,019 foinalos), giMii" 10 to the square mile Classi- 
fied according to loligion, there a\cre 227,500 Hindus, of a\hom 104,389 
a\crc females, 38,711 Musalmiins, amongst horn 18,323 ^^o^o females; and 
429 Chnsliuus. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
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classes, the census sliows 34,274 Brahmans, of wliom j 5,807 were females j 
13,495 Rdjputs, including 5,445 females ; and 16,493 Baniyds (7,437 females ) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of the 
census returns, which show a total of 163,238 souls (75,700 females). The 
principal Brdhman subdivision found in this paiganah is the Kanaujiya 
(31,121), while other clans, such as the Gaur, Sanddh, Sdrasdt, Jijotia, and 
Hahardshtra or Dakhmi, have a few representatives. The chief Rajput clans 
are the Ohandel (4,390), Bais (1,477), and Gautam (1,207). The Bamyus 
belong chiefly to the Dhiisar (5,724) and Umar (2,796) subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Ahir (18,480), Kdchhi (9,329), 
Teh (6,847), Lodh.i (16,551), Chamar (21,423), Gadanya (6,675), and Malldh 
(4,383) The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (28,338), Pathdus 
(6,915), and other smaller tribes. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 

Ocenpations. ,, ,, 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 738 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 23,839 in domestic seivice, as personal servants, water- 
earners, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c., 5,338 m commerce, in buymg, 
selhng, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods , 23,104 m agricultural operations ; and 22,955 in industrial 
occupations, aits, mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, or animal. There wore 22,035 persons returned as 
labourers and 3,017 as of no specified occupation. Takmg the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,236 as landholders, 
60,014 as cultivators, and 203,420 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
11,203 males as able to read and write out of a total male population number- 
ing 143,723 souls. 

Jhinjhak, a village in parganah Derapur, is 38 imles from Oawnpore, 
and had in 1872 a population of 608 inhabitants. It contains a station on 
the East Indian Railway, which here ci esses the nnmetalled road from Silcau- 
dra and Mangalpnr to RashlabaJ. A market is held in the village twice a 
week. 

Jtjhi, a village in parganah J^jman, stands on the Grand Trunk Ready 
mile south-east of Oawupore, of which it may be called a suburb. The 
populatioin 1872 numbered 4,063 persons. 
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•Is ,, s X *.v> > 1 T mII «:'r (if |nr;r.iii:ili J.qnian, ‘’lamk on llic Bi- 
p>'ir T<' . 1 . lour mil nni!li-\ i <( of (’Tunp iro, 'ind li.ul in ]S 72 a popula- 
{.. I <•!' <<nl n« to tiro 'I ‘•ct oiui-ol'iss ])iiIico-<;lnfion, n (ii'tpcnsarv, 

,,i I •'.u Kiij'inil pto J-nllio, . nii'l lioro, Ijoforo llio inninn , ^\as Mlnalctl pnifc 
«.r Jio <il<! (i\il 'ill on 'ilio pi It o 11 now leinnrkalilo clnefly as (lio silo 
f» ;’jo nuiionl ino lo] firm Tin* ipuo incliulcd in that farm amonnls 
n{ pi( (111 to IM aon ‘ ^^nl^ , littl it proponul to incrcaso tlio area by 
'oMtnn tlnroio tlio HinI of tlio 'nipt out ntiFiionary orplianagc Silntilcil 

0 i! i' in tlio IK i;;lilu'urlioiul of tlio oainl, (Iio farm is ploiif iliilly irri- 
tate 1 •iiid lia\in;' ab'-iirlinl ie\oinl of tbo old "ardons of tlio cuil sla- 

Uoii. r pio-M M 1 a fur stooK tif wi>llnn<nrL(l fnnt-lrcos. It serves llio 
tnplo piirjioM' <if I frnil oardoii. a nur-orv for llie dislribiilion of trees and 
)laiit-. and \n t 'jn'nnn nl d firm Soino account of the latest results 
obi inn 1 in taoli ol (ln'-o ibrt ( dirorltoiii ina\ prove interesting It was 
to iiid in ls7('i7T tint of lrnIt•^ tbo ino-l prolitablo, bpv oiul all comparison, 
vMit' ;:rij'''. pob-frmt, ‘-Ir v.vln rrio^. and in iiigoes Tlieic } icUlc I rcipcc- 
tmlv lint, proiil oi H- 1 ’.o, ]{>- Ks .'Jtjj, and Its 172 per acic. 

'^lo t of tbo orip'S and a roiisulor ible portion of the strawberries wcie 
lunula bv iiit'vi-, who iro not too couserv alive to lebsli good cvolic 

Iriiil- In tho mir < rv ilnriiio the ‘•aaie \ear were enltiv iled flowers and even 

foil t but a IS jiropoM d to rnin ve the (lower-garden to Lucknow, 

and l<i de Vote tin- ro'onno of the luir-orv udelv to the growth and distii- 
bniiun of the timber lx in r- I'roin experiineiits on the farm it was 

1 mb ivinn 1 to obi m pniiM' ‘•tatnlics on (1) tbo results of Lngliib as 

toiiij.irod with Iiitive ploiiohini:. Mid (2) (be results of canal irrigation 

Itrip plou;;liing with lai;.dn-b jilou^bs w is found loss c\pciisi\e, and in 

eiolit < n-n out of ten more |irodnclive than scratching with (he nifne 
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scrontl year (187G-77) the oiUlurn of barley cropped from cacli was as 
follows : — 

From Innd wntrreO by wdl ... .. 1^042 lbs 

Ditto ditto cnnal ... ... ... „ 

Ditto left dry ... ... ... 1,260 „ 

Bcvcral crops, sucli as tobacco, sor^lio, Carolina paddy, and cotton, wore experi- 
mentally grown on the farm, w itlt the result in somo eases of fadnre, and 
in none of very marked sncccss. A more profitable venture was the introdne- 
lion of a new' porlablo sugar-mill (Milno and Thomson’s), which proved its 
superiority over tho native IoUm by turning out double the quantity of jnico 
at half the cost of its rival. From a financial point of view the model farm is 
not remunerative The expenditure of 1870-77 (Hs. 6,450) exceeded tho 
income (Tls 5,205) by Ils 1,185. The v.aluc of stock, including buildings, was 
estimated during the same year at Es 0,812. 

Kakupur, a large village in pargan.ah Shiur.'ijpnr, is situated three miles 
oast of Shinr.4jpnr town and 22 from Cawnporc. The population amounted 
in 1872 to 3,128 souls. ITcro, twice a week, is hold a large market, to which 
gram, cotton, clarified butter, molasses, &c, are brought from considerable dis- 
tances. Goods from Oudli destined for sale in this mart cross the Ganges 
by Saraiya and Eiidhan glints. The market-place is itself known by tho name 
of Debiganj. General Cimmugbam identifies Kiikupur with tho capital, 
visited by Hwen Thsang in the sovcntli century, of the A-yvAo, Ayodhya, or 
Oudb country He moreover suspects it to be the same as the Bdgud or 
Vdgud of Tibetan Buddhist lorc^ 

Kakwan, a village in parganab Bilhaur, stouds beside tho Ganges oanal, 

32 miles north-east of Cawnpoic. It had in 1872 a population of abut 2,081 
inhabitants, and is remarkable only as containing a second-class police-station. 

Kasuipur, a small townm parganab Slnur.'ijpur, is situated on the Rind, 
six miles south-west of Shuili and 26 miles from Cawnporo The population 
numbered by the last census 4,662 souls Here, in 1868, a Hindu widow 
devoted herself to death on her husband’s pyre. The case acqmrcd for Ktishipur 
a brief notoriety, 

KathXra, a large village lu parganab Jujman, stands 14 miles south- 
W'cst of Cawnporo, and bad m 1872 a population of 3,571 persons, 

KubIj(n, a largo village in parganab Gh.itampur, is situated 28 miles from 
Cawnporo. It had lu 1872 a population of 3,037 persons, but is not other- 
wise remarkable. 

* Archaological Survey Report, 1, 201,200. General Cunninglmm never visited Kakupur himself, 
hut heard Iiom tho people of Knuanj that it wnb “ once a loigo city T,ith a Rnja of its own 
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t — 

1 I’i't I n m 1! I <•! J^ci'ijiin, ‘;(aiu]s on l]ic old Mii- 

, ' i.itl' ' Imm ( ' n, ni'ori'. in llif (>\tici)io contli-wcslorn corner of 

<1 .M I; li id in 'I popiil ilioii ol iiilinl»i(aii{s. Jf- is rcinaik- 

!. r t"i ic, nil'll n ftti! ‘ ml fo 1 m\ c been limit in tlio reign of 

'' dr fi ii ( ) dL’.''-) 1i\ oiir linn'll Kbi’iii. 'IS a prolcction against fbo 

nil •< ‘ n i-dd), r- ^.bn tiirn init sp ! the m igbboiirlinod of llio Jumna. From 

J ; ‘ 111 1 » (i;< i h/'iiritjn ,'^ouii it ^\onlcl appear (bat Jlie fornder 

, on > o! .br t.n d ounin b'- He Ind bi on «cii( bv (boonipciors daiigbfei, 

1’ ' !, ‘<1 iiiu il' p'iuii lit iriiii: oi ber Miiri r n( In- dm ing lo bnild a fort in 

Id- u \ n n I'lK . 1 1 e’"' It ibe < oinbim d (itlo III Jvliw.tja Pliill , lint in Go'icin- 

),i. Id r. I .> / (be n line tdl ip|>i ir^ •'onieinne- ns llin.i'idn igir.’ AVliclber (bo 

<1 '■ eiin tn'jus re d ;m>-tr( pur m'd Inin fni tber is inieei t iin , lint Ircdition 

tb il In I'Ui'i I nnnw,!. inn ind )i id linnsell Inined (licreni, ciliier aln o 

i'll I o niniitiii , '■im idi !>. s •. dju . mjr dnineiid pou dri 'I’lie tomb is still 

in;-! i‘ . 1 *11 r iti 1 i l‘\ Il.ndii- nid '\Itib iinnndans Tbc red sandstono 

! I ir. •‘IK ilriKj' 1 Iro’ii tb'* fort b\ l!,e X »\. ib Vn/Ii Asif-ml-dmillfl??')- 

1 r ' ; 1 . i.Io I irri i i! 1 n "'I i<* I.h'ik'". 'I hi' foi! ujs re|).iired .ind «nr- 

», n* ' ! Min ill i- it ■ ’ll ' M .1 b\ (I '‘dmln'fe'. I'l.t the bole u I' dismantled 

. t’n inn'in. '1. '\i!li_e k dnnli d iiiMpirl' tli it \MtIiin (Ik* (ort ^^nIl 

;> 'i- 1,0,11 I’m‘ I'- r o(. tb it I'bont 'Hdiir-Ivol Tlie latler is inhabited 

1 I'lT I I'lb 1 1 KnrniK b\ \ bom lln* Milage is rn bl\ rnlli\ tied 

\’i.i I < oiKob r ibli Mlhoe in p ’rg iinb t; irb S ilcinpur, stands 

< 1 tlif ftrii’i i'r.i’il. lloil ] I mil' sonJi- as( of t'lunporc Tlio population 

in lo7J ininib k 1 ju i sons. Ibre ire in ( nc nnping-ground for troops, 

> In t-disi. I I iiioii, iiui in impend po l-oibco 

M ' ’i’ <\\ M , n I irj- Mll.ige in )> ii:,Mn lb Jji|m in, stands 12 miles south 

of ( ' I Mipotc, iiid bid in 1S72 I poji il ition ol 2, GJO inhabitants It onco 

g ne Its ii'imo tn i |i irg in ill non im rged in (bat of J.ijinan, and is the parent 

mII ige of the Db injei J’lnlnnui-, nbo wore Onudliar/s of (be former 

I\I\K\M*in, I Milage of pirgainb Billiimi, stands on the meeting of 

(broo nv t dbd roul-, ‘10 mile's nortb-nid of Cinnporo, and contained in 1872 

a jiopnialion of 2,802 souls It is famous for its two aiimi.al fans held, the 

first on tile Ibis ml on c irlv d n s of the //o/i festival, the second (known as 

the Urs)- in the montb of Jainfid-nl-.in nal Tbc foinier is of grcalci impoi- 

‘ 'fill loonl (million is ritoii for nliil it in norili But tliK Icgendnrv founder of Itiraad- 
nTpariaii torl'iiiilj 1 m no oilier lli in one J’liOI Jtalik ICIinuj i Sir ii, cunobleil under the tulo 
Ilf Itinmd Ivinn to /Il hnr (I5CG ICU'i} I’liiil niin Inn ovn inmic, nnd not that of n royal mis- 
tiM .Si< HIot.linnnii H •li;i i AhUan, Vol I (IbCC), jip n, •i2S - The uord urs, 

u hit li literiilh un am “ niiptmla ” or n ' uiddiiig finst,” h.ii; conic to be applied to obliitioua 
oIktcJ ui rtligioub foilliuls 
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tauce from a commercial, tlie latter from a religions point of view. The Basant 
fair was instituted but seventy yeais ago. Although attended by traders of all 
kinds, it is principally a market for horses and cattle, which are brought hither 
in considerable numbers. The arrangements for the fair are made bj the 
Magistrate of the district, who deputes a subordinate and a native assistant 
surgeon to attend this meeting. The expenses of erecting booths, repairing 
the roads, &c , are met from a tax of 10 per cent on purchasers, by the rents of 
the booths themselves, and by offerings at the shnne of Maddr Shah. What 
remains of these offerings after defraying expenses and repairmg the shrine — 
a sum generally amounting to about Es. 600 a year— is divided amongst the 
khddims or guardians attached to that shnne, who are reputed descendants of 
the saint’s sister Officers of the police and native cavalry visit the Basant m 
order to purchase remounts ; but Mr. Darnell, a recent Magistrate of Cawn- 
pore, considers tlie fair to be dechnmg as a mart for horses In 1877, however, 
at the Basant fair 6,770 ammals of all sorts were sold as against 5,000 only in 
1862 The total purchase-money amounted to Es. 1,27,644 Bullocks fetched 
an average price of Ks. 15, horses of Es 40, and camels of Es 36. Prizes were 
offered to the amount of Es 500, but the comrmttee felt unable to award more 
than Es. 135. Eegarded by the Muslims as a shining light of their own 
f.uth, and by Hindus as an incarnation of the god Lakshman, Maddr Shah is 
equally venerated by membeis of both religions. To the sanctity of his tomb 
the two fairs of Makanpur owe their existence. Crowding to his shrine, pil- 
grims thrust tlirongh its marble lattice-work, or cast on its roof, coins which 
are not invariably genume The surrounding court-yard is often httered with 
the black hair of Hindu boys, who here have their heads shaved for the first 
time churdvarana, mundan. Food provided by the richer votanes is cooked 
in huge cauldrons, and, leaping therein, religious mendicants distribute by 
ladle the seething mass. "WTiJe thus occupied they are beheved to suffer no 
hurt from scalds or burns A large drum (naldra) is kept in a budding^ 
expressly constructed for it by Edja Bhagmal Jat of Bithur, and on the great 
day of the fair a band of drums and cymbals discourses music which to 
western ears is hardly melodious. Sir Henry Elliot” thus gives the history 
of the saint m whose honour all this ceremony takes place. Badi-nd-din 
Shah Maddr was a converted Jew, who is said to have been born at Aleppo 
in 1050 A. D , and to have come to India in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim 

^ Such buildings are often rooms placed over a gateiraj and Ivnown as vanbatt hdn. 

■ Supplementary Glossary, article Dqtji Maddr^ wliich quotes a work culled liltTat^i’inaddn 
JJr Beames adds a note referring to the following 'luthonties A S J,1631,Vol IV p C, 
Tabafdl-i-ShaJijahoht, p 15 , Tadgar-i-Bahcduri, p. 2S1 , nuulat liat Chaman, I , Dubistauli , 
214, and III., 307 . 
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Sliarki,’ lalvino- up ]iis abode botv^’^oon Cawiipoie and Fainkbabad. From bis 
iic\v home Jic espcJlcd tlio ogro Makan Deo, after wbom the place isapparentlj 
named , and here be died in 1433, afc tbo good old age of nearly four hundred 
years His tomb, Avlncb is a handsome structure, was raised over him by Sultan 
Ibriilum. Ho is behoved to be still living, and is therefore often styled Zmda 
Slidli I\Iadar. The prophet JIuhammad gave him the power of hahs-i-dam, 
or retention of breath, and hence arose his longevity, as the number of his 
respirations was diminished at pleasure. The class of holy mendicants named 
Jladdria ai e an insolvent pertinacious body, and march in bands, carrying pea- 
cock’s feathers and shouting ^‘Dam, dam, Mad4r ” According to Sir H Elliot 
they dress generally m black, and are much addicted to the use of intoxicating 
drugs The Khiidims m 1876 numbered 302, and the share of the offermgs 
rccon ed by each is therefore very small The married and widows takefuU shares, 
bachelors (adult and minor) half shares, while femmes couvertes and unmarried 
gii Is take apparently no share at all In order, therefore, to support themselves 
and their families, the Khddmis adopt in the interval between the two fairs 
tliec-alhng of wandering bedcsinon, subsisting on the alms of the chantableor 
credulous Many, too, liaie anticipated then share by borrowing from usurers, 
and though once proprietors of the Milage, they have now lost nearly the 
entire estate 

IMangalpor, a Milage in jiarganah Derapur, stands four miles south of 
Jhiii]liak railway station and 40 from Cawnpoie The population amounted m 
1872 to 2,177 poisons Mangalpur Avas formerly called Heora, and inhabited 
b}' a line of Gaur Riiniis , but the name was changed by Mangal Khan, to 
w'hora the parganali had been granted free of revenue. An indigo factor}’- 
has been lately built here by Mr Martin The -village contains a second-class 
police-station and imperial post-office Mangalpur gave its name to the 
old pargaiiah so called, which was amalgamated with Derapur in 1809 
AD 

M Awab, a small village of parganah Bhognipur, stands at the point where 
the metalled Kdlpi road crosses the Sengur, 31 miles from Ca-wnpore. It had 
in 1872 a population of 79 inhabitants. Mdwar is remarkable for the tomb 
of Hazrat Mutdhar, one of the four pnncipal disciples of Maddr Shdh (see 
Makanpur) At this shrine a fair is held in Baisakh (April-May), and the 
story goes that the oil in the lamps then lighted diminishes not, though burn- 
ing aU night Another legend avers that the leaves of an ancient ntm growing 
beside the tomb used to taste sweet daring the eight days of the fair, but 
the tree is now- dead. For the better support of the saint’s descendants and 
^ Of Jaunpur. Tho long reign of this monarch c-^tended from 1401 to 1810 
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better lepair of the mosque, the village was kept free of revenue until 1840, 
when a light demand was imposed. 

Mdhsanpub or Masw4npuk, a large village in parganah Jajmau, is distant 
6 miles west of Oawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 3,477 persons It 
once gave its name to a parganah, now embodied in that of Jdjmau. A large 
market is held heie twice a week. 

MusiiNAGAE, a town of parganah Bhogoipur, stands on the banks of the 
Jumna, near its confluence with the Sengur, 34 miles distant from Cawnpore. 
Unmetalled loads connect it with that city as well as Bhogmpur and Gh^tam- 
pur. As the entrepdt of the monnda (41) dye-trade, Musdnagar is a place of no 
little commercial importance, but it is being somewhat impoverished by its 
more thrivmg neighbour, Ghausganj. At the last census (1872) Miis&nagar had 
2,406, or, including Ghausganj, 5,345 inhabitants Musiinagar proper is divided 
into two separate quarters, Azimgarh and Garb or Umrgarh The former was 
founded by Azim ShSh, son of Aurangzib (1658-1707), while the lattei is the 
site of the origmal foit built by the T onw&rs m 1504: sambat This strong- 
hold is said to have owed its existence to Kuber Smgh of Dhdra Nagan m 
Ujjain, who, stopping near the Deojdni tank to perform oblations to his 
deceased ancestors, was pleased with the place and settled there The tank itself 
was built by Deojdm, the wife of Rdja Jijdt (see Jajmau). It is a regular halt- 
ing-place for pilgrims on their way to Gaya, and a favourite spot for offering 
the usual cake (pinda) to the manes of one’s forefathers. Here exists a very 
ancient temple dedicated to Mukta Devi. Mr. Daniell flunks that from its con- 
struction it may safely be assigned to the 'penod of Buddhism. “ Except 
that it is on a much smaller scale, it closely resembles the pre-Muhammadan 
portions of the Atfila masjid at Jaunpur, believed by competent judges to have 
been a Buddhist vihdva ” The legend is that duiing the Tretdyfig, Satiji, daugh- 
ter of Rdja Vaohh, quarrelled with her father at a sacrifice (birhn hhoj) ho 
w^as performing. The parent was unreasonable, and the daughter, assuming 
the power of a deity, flew towards the skies ; as she did so the pearl from Iiei 
forehead fell on this spot, then occupied by the castle of Edja Bal ; and that 
pious prince hereon built a shnne to Mukta Devi or the Pearl Goddess. Images 
and distinctive emblems of very old date have been dug up in the vicinity of the 
present temple, which, they say, was respected even by the iconoclastic Aurangzib. 
The modern temple was built and repaired by Gangddhar, Gurtigbarana or 
household chaplain of the Marhattas Different votanes have at vanous times 
built the snrrrounding buildings The Chaiikiddri Act (XX of 1S56) is in foroo 
here, and from the proceeds of the house-tax theioby imposed an establishment 
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of 10 watcbmen and a jamaddr is maintained. There are also a second-class 
police-station and imperial post-office There are three masonry ghdts or 
landing-places on the nver Jumna. 

Narwal, the capital of the combined Sarh Salempur tahsili, is a village 
neai the Pandu, 18 miles from Cawnpore, and contained in 1872 a population 
of 2,514 inhabitants It is of little commercial importance, but is remarkable 
for a settlement of cloth-printers and dyers, who ply their trade in the north of 
the town. Narwal gives his title to a Ohanhan R4ja, whose family branched 
in the beginning of the century from that of Rameipur They claim 
descent from the Mainpuri Chauhdns , and the founder of the family in this 
district was Ghanshydm Deo, a vassal of Hindu Singh Chandel, Raja of 
Bachendi, to whose favour he owed his prosperity This branch of the family is 
fast decaying, being only maintained m respectable position by the help of 
Bidhdri Lai Chaube, who lends them money on account of a long-standing 
friendship The headquarters of thetahsil were lemoved to Narwal in 1843 on 
account of its central position The town contains a second-class police-station, 
an imperial post-office, and school. The Ghaukidari A.ot (XX of 1856) is in force, 
and the annual receipts from the house-tax thereby imposed amount to about 
Rs 325 Out of this income an establishment of three watchmen is maintained 

PatAra, a large village m parganah Ghdtampur, stands on the Hamir- 
pur load, 20 miles south from Cawnpore It had m 1872 a population of 3,241 
inhabitants, and is the parent village of a large body of Bais Thakurs 

Rajpub, a village of parganah Bhogmpur, stands on the Kdlpi and 
Etdwa road, 43 miles from Cawnpore The population amounted in 1872 to 
1,979 persons It was built by Rdja Todar MalKhatn, the celebrated finance 
minister of Akbar (1556-1605), and is sometimes called Rdjpur Todar. Except 
for the memoiy of its founder, the village is m no way remarkable 

Rasdha'n, a village of parganah Derapur, stands on the Derapur-Sikandra 
1 oad a httle to the north of the old Mughal road, 42 miles from Cawnpore. 
The population in 1872 numbeied 3,367 souls, A market is held here on 
Tuesda 3 s and Saturdays. It has a local celebnty as the place where Narindar- 
gir, j&gUddr of parganah Sikandra, fixed his residence His widow, known 
as the Rdm of Rasdhdn, lives in Cawnpore on a third share of the pension 
allowed by the British Government in lieu of the profits of the jdgh The 
other two-thirds were allotted to the illegitimate sons of Narindargir, but u ere 
confiscated for rebellion in 1857-58 

Rasijl\bad, the capital of the parganah so named, lies 40 miles nortli- 
Mcstol Cawnpore and 9 north of Jhinjhak railva} station. It contained m 
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1872 a population of 1,331 inbabitanfs, and bas atalisfb, a fir 9 fc-c]a 5 s policc-sfa- 
ticn, an impcnal post^o/Iicc, and tal)-;!)! school Tiic foit, in which tho tabsih 
offices aro located, was bmit by Gonnd Ruo Pandtfc, governor of this province 
under Mailiatla rulo (1756-1702). 

Rasulabad, a parganah or talwil of tbo Cawnporc distnct, is bounded 
on tbo cast by parganabs Slnurajpnr and Bilhaur , on the north-wost by tbo 
Farulcbabad and Elawa dislricts; on tho west again by the latter distnct; 
on tbo south- nest by parganah Dorfipiir, and on the south-east by parganah 
Akbavpur. According to sottloment records it contained 145,225 acres, of 
which 50,777 were unassessable, 22,440 cnlturablc, and 72,002 cultivated. 

Tbo soil of tbo parganah is in most places a fertile loam, changing to a reddish 
sandy soil on the banks of the Rind, and stiffiencd into a hard 
riijeical features, wherever water lodges Irrigation is plontifnl, both from 

a canal distnbutaiy and from wells, masonrj' or earthen In the north, uater 
is also furnished by several largo suamps or on which gro-vv extensivo 

crops of rice The parganah is drained not only by tho Rind, but also by 
the Ghoya and Siyari brooks, and in its extreme northern comer by the Pfmdu. 
It is connected by unmetalled roads with Rilbaur and the Jhmjhak railway 
station. 

Tlie parganah derives its name from Rasul Khan, a prefect or dmtl under 
tbo Musalindn rule, who built the mud fort now occupied by 
l^ho talisfld.iri building. It is sometimes called Malrrosn. 
the origin of which name is unknown. 

The current set- The current settlement Avas effected by Mr. Evans, 

tiement. jissuiiicd tbo following rent-rates for the mam 

divisions of soil • — 


J?afc per acre 


Soil. 


Gauhan 

Manilla 

Barha 



On tbo foundation of these rates the revenue w as based m the usual 
manner. It amounted to Rs 1,95,750, or, including the 10 per cent cess 
and pntwdnb' foes, to Rs. 2,25,112 Its, incidence per acre was Rc 1-5-G on 
tho total, Rs 2-1-2 on the cul tin able, and Rs. 2-11-6 on the cultivated area 
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Till' foimcr (.lonnjul had .nmonnlcd to Rs l,f)l,557 TIio present and past 
hdilcnipnt -irms > area'! may he compared as follows — 


Total area. 

Una <:8I sanD 

AUHA 

a o 

d 

S So 

— ^ 

B ZZ 

" H = 

^ C “ 

PS ^3 

Acres 

Acres. Acres . 

145,225 

. . 60,777 

I4e,013 

2,634 56,453 


Assessable: abea 


Cultivated 


Fallow. 

Wet 

Dry. 

Total 

3 

d 

O 

H 

Acres Acres Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

2,293 48,610 23,392 

72,002 

94,448 

8,027 41,827 19,602 

61,329 

83,621 


Prc'dit 

rust 


Of the total area, therefore, about 35 per cent is nnculturable and G5 col- 
tnr.ible, enIiiIo of the cullurable area, again, 76 per cent is cultivated Owing 
to the constriiclion of tho canal distnbiitarj'-, irrigation has since the time of 
the last settlement increased b}- 17 8 per cent , and now benefits 67 8 of the culti- 
■vated acreage Settlement operations disclosed tho fact that 2,101 propnetors 
and 30,490 cultuators were distributed o\or tho 216 estates of the 

^ , parganah The principal proprietary castes are the Gahlots, 

Landholders and \ ® ’ 

E\ho are mcmbeis of the same tribe as settled m parganah 
Tirva of Farukhabad, and tho Chamargaui, whose head-quarters are at Ndr, 
on tho rnor Riud Tho bulk of tlio property belonging to the rebel E^ja of 
Kiir E\as on confascation made over to tho leading membeis of the Khdnpur 

Gaur family, one of whom acted as tahsildar of this parga- 
Thcir tennres. r.r>r,mi /-ii 

nail during tho disturbances of 1858. The tenures or land- 
holders may be thus distributed • — 


Their tennres. 


Zaminddri 


Perfect palUddn Umperf ect patliddri. Bhayachdra, 


t~ to 

«W ^ 

O S 


Acres Rs. Acres Rb. 


Acres Rs Acres Rs Acres Rs. Acres Rb. 

Ensulahad, 168 106 42,537 1,16,610 26 12,527 36,120 35 14,764 38,42u 1 2,172 6,600 

1 See note, poge 199. 
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Twenty-eight villages were owned by single individuals; 37 by less than dva 
sharers, and 1C by more than 50 sharers each. 

Dnnng the currency of the expired settlement only one village was sold 
Changes in the 0^6 farmed for arrears of revenue, but neatly one- 

proprietar^ body q£ parganah changed hands through pntate 

transfers. iSnch ahenations took place chiefly during the earher years of the 
settlement The price of land per cultivated acre rose during the same period 
from Rs 8-0-5 to Es. 29-13-6 in private transactions, and from Rs 3-13-9 to 
Es 12-5-11 in public sales Hence it may be inferred that the pressure of the 
former revenue demand became lighter in the laiiso of years, and that the 
value of land increased proportionately with increased irrigation, tillage, and 


prices. 

Cnltirators and 
their tenures 


The tenures of the cultivating classes, chiefly TJuikurs, 
Brahmans, and Lodhas, may be thus classified : — 


Land licld by 

Proportion 

Arenpe area 
of holding in 
ncres 

Kate of rent 
per acre 





1 

Rs. n, p 

Propnotore ns 

« • •• 


87 

7 3 


Occupancy tenants 

£ Pcsidcnt . . 

' ' ( Kon-rcsidcnt . 

• 

Cl 4 

0 9 

4 1 

2 3 

4 14 11 

4 0 8 

Tinants-al will 

( Posidcnt ... 

i Ison-rcsidcnt m 


0 1 

2 6 

2 3 

1 3 

6 0 2 

4 12 10 


Crops, 


7v7/u/(/” or autumn crops occupied at measurement 34,4 21 acrc'5, or 48 0 
percent of the cultiv.ated .area, \thile or spring crops 
covered 37,408 acres or 52 2 per cent of the same 01 
autumnal growths cotton occupied 9,211, jo.ir 13,208, and bajra 530 acres. 
The principal spring crops v ere wheat (7,006 .icrcs), hijhra (25,509 acres), and 
'sugarcane (2,230 acres) According to the census of 1872, parganah Ra'=ul- 
abid contained 153 inhabited villages, of which 32 had less tliaii 200 inhiln- 
tauts ; 50 had betveen 200 and 500 , 43 had betveen 500 and 1,000 ; 22 bad 
belvccn 1,000 and 2,000, three had between 2,000 and 3,000, and three liad 
between 3,000 and 5,000 

The total jxipulation in 1872 numbered 98,505 souls (44,832 femahs), 
gning 442 to the square mile. Classified according to 
Populition religion, there were 93,827 Hindus, of tv horn 4^,012 

v.crc females, and 4,078 Jlnsalm.ins, amongst ^^hom 2,220 v.crc ff'in.df-i 
Hi^trihuting the Hindu j-opulation amongst the four great classes, the 
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(lu-u'. 'liow-- 15.201 Brllliinau'?, ol' nnIioui 7,037 -wovo females, 10,989 
li iipiil'-, moliuliiiir 'l,3b9 lonvilc'-, and 1,186 B.imj'as (497 females); ■wlulsb 
dll' fiioal inT-s ol (he populahon is comprised in Ibo othei castes of the census 
K'lnrii'', \\]iieh show n (nfal of (iG, 4 IS souls (30,689 females). The principal 
I'.r.dim in Mih.ln I'-ion found in (his pargaiiali is the Kanaiiji^a (15,129) The 
chu'f Iv iipiif rl Ills are (lie G.ihlot (2,017), Gam (1,057), Cliandcl (411), Chau- 
li 111 (251). Ivadior (2J7), Gahaiw.'u (123), P-irihar (102), Somhansi, Suiajbansi, 
Clniinr/imr, nid Jaiiwai Tlic IJainvI'i belong chiefly to the PiirwAl (499), 
Phi’isar (331), .iiid Uiiiai { 202 ) siibdnisious. The most numerous amongst the 
other r’lslcs .iu> (lie Aliir (12,492), Cliamar (0,629), Lodha (5,945), Ktichln 
(1,752) Cl.idariya (4,233). and Toll (3,464). The Musalmiins are distributed 
imoiig'-t Shiiklis ( 5,036), Paduins (1,257), Say 3 nds (320), and Mughals, or 
ciilcrcd O': widioni dis(iiic(ioii 

The oeenjutioiis of (ho people arc show’ii m the statistics collected attho 
census of 1 872 From these it appears that of the malo 

dcciipnlion / 1 1 Of. 

•idnli population (not Ic^s tlian hltccn years of ago) 

108 .ire cllIplo^e^l in j'rofescional aiocations, sncli as Government servants, 
piiesis, (lodors, and the liKo 2,155 ni domestic sor\ico, as personal servants, 
w iter-f irrier-, Inihers, ■lueeper'-, wadicnncn,&c , 656 in conniioicc, in buying, 

■ oiling. Keeping or leiulmg money or good<;, or (he con\ 03 nncc of men, animals, 
nr goods 21.701 in .igrienlinral opcnlioiis, 1,600 in industrial occupations, arts 
uid iiK'elnmes, and (hepiopintioii of all ch<iscs of snhstanccs, vegetable, mme- 
1 il. .iiid .mini d 'J’liero wen- 1,710 persons returned as laboniers and 623 as of 
no siKCilu'd (neiipatioii T iKing (lie total )iopnl.ilion, irrcspccln o of agoorsox, 
die ‘-aine returns gne 2Jt> is l.iiidlioldcrs, 5.S,836 as cnltu.itors, .and 37,204 
.IS eng igcil m oecnp.atioiis uucoimcctcd with agnculUiro The educational statis- 
tics, winch aic tonfessedh imperfect, show 1,360 in.ilcs as ablo to read and aviite 
out ol 1 total m.ilo pojuiktion numbering 53,673 souls 

liATANPUit, an miportant'Mllagc m paiganah RasuUbad, stands 36 miles 
fioni Ciwii])orc, and had in 1872 a population of 3,126 persons. 

KaW’ATI'uh, asm.ill town of paiganah Jnjman, lies flvo miles w'est of Cavra- 
pore, and in 1872 contained 3,699 inhabitants. Heio is the seat of a Chandol 
Jhneat, fiom whose titlo the low’ii dciivcs its name. 

lli'i.A, a village 111 paig.iiiali Akbuipiii, is distant 28 miles w'est of CWn- 
))oie, and bad b 3 ' llic last census (1872) a population of 1,811 souls. Heie is 
a st.iLion of the East Indian Railway .iiid an iiiipoiial post-office. A maiket is 
held heio on I\]onda 3 ’’s and Thmsda 3 s, aud a nalivo has built m the village an 
iiuligo faLloi3\ 
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Sachendi 01 CiiACHENDlj a towii of parganah Jajraau, stands on tho 
Kalpi road, 13 miles from Cawnpore, and in 1872 contained 84,802 inhabi- 
tants. The townhas an encamping-ground for tioops, a fiist-class police- 
station, and an imperial post-office. It is four miles from BhSupur railway 
station. Sachendi was the chief residence of a branch of Chandcl Thdkurs, 
whose head hoie the title of E^ja For his lebellion in 1857-58 tho estate was 
confiscated and sold by auction. 

Sanjeti or tSAJETi, a village in parganah Ghatarapur, stands on tho 
Hamirpur road, 33 miles from Cawnpoie, and had in 1872 a population of 980 
souls. Hero is a second-class police-station. 

Sarh, the town which once gave its name to the obsolete parganah so 
named, lies 15 miles south-east of Cawnpore, and has an almost entirely agri- 
cultural population of 1,983 persons. 

Sarh Salempur or Narwal, the most eastern parganah in the Cawnpore 
district, is bounded on its convex uoith-eastern frontier by the Ganges, which 
separates it from the Un^o district; on the noith-west and south-west by par- 
ganahs Jajmau and Ghdtampur re.spectively , and on the south-east by tho 
Fatehpur distnct It contains according to its settlement records 136,755 
acres, of which 34,818 aio unassessable, 22,910 culturable, and 79,027 culti- 
vated, but these figuies are liable to slight alterations through the vagaries of 
the Ganges, which subjects the nver-side villages to constant change. Tho 
Giand Trunk Eoad from Allahabad to Dehli passes through the noith of the 
paiganah, and tho East Indian Eailway, running parallel to that road, has 
at Phuphuclr a station named after the neighbouring village of Siisaul A 
metalled load connects Mahaiijpur with the old indigo factory of Najafgarh, 
and an unmetalled road connects Sirsaul with Narwal, the capital of the par- 
ganah, while several roads of the latter class conveige upon the town of S4rh 
The rivers Pandu and Emd cross the parganah from north-west to south-east, 
the former disembogumg into the Ganges at thejunction of the Cawnpore and 
Fatehpur districts A small area is drained by the Paghaiya water-course, a 
tributary of the Pandu ; while a nameless stream traverses the largo t'tsar 
plains in the north-west of the parganah, and cutting its way thiough the 
cliff of the Ganges, joms that great river Two laud-locked basins at Eahnas 
and S.ubacsi are the only lakes of importance, but there is a very largo pond 
atTilsahii. Tire Halwakliand distributary of the Ganges canal, prolonged 
beyond the discharge of that canal into the Ganges, w'ators a comparatively 
pm, ill acreage and terminates in a lavinc of the river Pandu 
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S.uh S.ilonipur was com])oscd of several pavoaualis or ]iaits of parganats 
tlirowu logothci foi tlic sake of compactucss These woic 
Siuh >Sti]cmpur 3 Domaupnr, Koia, Majhawan, aud Jd.jmati, 
ISurh piactically couespoiidcd with tho tubal limits of the Gautam Thakuis, 
and Salempui vith those of the Bais clan m the south of the parganah. Tho 
Gliatampui boidei is occupied by Jaganbausi Brahmaus The Narwal estate 
was bestowed on Chauhaus of the Bameipui fauiily before 1801. Tho 
history of all these tubes has been given at sufficieut length above ^ The 
most important event of iccent times was tho settlement of the land 
Tho current set- levemio lately completed by Mi Wright The leeoids 
give the following classificaliou of the present and jiast 


tlcment.- 


aieas — 
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Cultivated 

Wet 

Dry 

Total 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acics 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

1 

Present, | 

13fi,755 

11 

34,807 

C,4G8 

13,658 

2,884 

40,224 

38,808 

79,027 

101,087 

Fast . 

131, <131 

5,400 

43,821 


4.090 

2,263 

51,840 

23,366 

76,201 

82,150 


Of the entire area, theicfore, 241 per cent, is unassessed and 75 9 per cent, 
assessed, while of tho latter 78 '0 poi cont is cultivated Of the cultivated aiea, 
again, 51 4 pei cent is irrigated, chiefly from masouiy wells, but largely also 
from the canal No less than .318 wells have been sunk in the last thirty yeais, 
aud tho canal now waters 5,654 acres 

Mr Wright lowered the revenue by Rs 6,974, that is, fiom Rs. 2,35,844 
to Rs 2,28,870 The chief cause of the i eduction was tho over-assessed con- 
dition of tho Najafgarh estate, which called foi heavy relief The incidence 
of tho revised demand is as follow s * — 





On total area 

On cuUurable areo , 

1 

On cultivated area 

Es, a. p. 

Es a p 

Es a p 

I 11 11 

2 4 S 

2 16 0 


^ Page 58, 


* Sec Hole, page IDO, 
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LaDflbolileT? and 
tbcir tenures 


Tbe tenures of the landholders wlio pay tins rcTennc 
may be thus distributed — - 


Imperfect patiSddri 


Kuinher of ruahlls 
or estates 

Znmindart 

Perfect padiddrt 
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Area. 

O 

5 

a 

215 

137 

Acres. 

39,643 

Bs 

i,u,cto 

40 

Acres 

19,956 

Es 

58,410 



Acres Es 
38 18,932 55 850 


Of all the Tillages but 37 are held by single propnetors, who are 17 in number, 
chiefly residents of Cawnpore The estate accumulated by Khagole >Singh 
Gautam was dismembered on his death by diidsion amongst his kinsmen The 
Chauhdns of Narwal, whose head is a titular Tthja, are declining, while their 
estate is gradually passing into the clutches of money-lenders. Amongst the 
Bais Thakurs, on the other hand, are many intelligent land-owners who have 
managed to keep and add to their estates 

During the expired settlement 52 per cent of the property in laud was 

AbenatioDs transferred, owing principally to an oppressive revenue 

demand. The chief case in point is that of the hlajafgarh 
indigo estate. At the time when this property beeame available for settle- 
ment *indigo was considered a highly promising speculation. Evcessive bids 
of rent were made for the land by farmers, who were afterwards confirmed as 
proprietors, their rent being changed into revenue. There followed, however, 
a depression in the indigo trade, and the estate became unable to bear the high 
demand assessed upon it in more prosperous daj s. The value of land has, in 
spite of adverse circumstances, mcreased. and its price almost trebled dnnng 
tbe thirty years of the past settlement. That pnee rose, in fact, from Rs 10-7 
to Rs 29-7-2 in private contracts, and from Rs 8-11-6 to Rs. 26-13-1 in 
public auction, the average purchase-rate per acre being as follows : — 


Price per acre 


Private sale 
Public sale 
Mortgage 


Years’ purchase 
of revenue. 
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Tlio of ouUn;iior« muj be (bus cl.i'^sified — 


Lnnil held by 

Ui 

O 

cu 

o 

w 

Oi 

Avorngo nreii 
o£ lioldmgB 
In acres 

Rate of rent 
pud per 
acre 

I’roi'nctors i'; ... 

„ j . f U evident 

Occupancj tenants . ^ xo„.ro„aent 

„ { Resident 

Tcnint-nt-iMll | Non-rcs.dent 

6 8 
52 9 
83 
18 4 

6 7 

7 0 

4 1 

3 1 

3 1 

3 0 

Rs a p 

5 0 9 

3 12 0 

6 8 11 

4 4 5 


The assessing officer assnmed that the iollo\Mug rates of rent -n'ere paid 
by tenants on various soils — 


Soils 


Gauhdn. j 

Llanjha j 

Barha 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

Rs a p 

Es a. p 

Rs a p 

9 11 2 

6 3 9 

6 7 2 

5 1 3 

4 13 7 

3 13 


The autumn crops occupied 42 9 per cent of the cultivated area/ the 


^ principal growths being cotton (3,950 acres), joar (14,078 

acres), and biijra (3,562 acres) The spring crop covered 
45,537 acres, the chief staples being wheat (6,488 acres) and hijhra (35,868 
acres) Tobacco is largelv grown at Doraanpur, Sirsaul, and Pfisikliera ; a' 
large pond at Barhei-Garlra is utilized for the cultivation of pan {'pippi 

had). 


Popnlahon 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Sarh Salempur contained 
173 inhabited villages, of which 40 had less than 200 inhabi- 
tants ; 69 had between 200 and 500 , 37 had between 500 and 
1 000 : 21 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and sis had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The principal towns are Sirsaul, Jfarwal, and Barei-Garhu Markets are held at 
each, but that at Barei-Garhu is most important grain and cattle being brought 
hither for sale in considerable quantities The total population in 1872 numbered 
99 303 souls ,^47,721 females), giving 477 to the square mile Classified accord- 
ing to rehgion, there were 95,130 Hindus, of whom 45,758 were females, and 
4 173 Musalmnns (1,963 females) Distnbuting the Hindu population amongst 
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the four ;jreat classes, tlio census -Lows 16, GTS Brahmans, of uhom 393 were 
feni.ales : 10 92C Ealputs, includiu" 4,650 females ; and 2.G72 Banivas (1,267 
iem de«) \\Lilst the great mass of the population is compnsofJ in the other 
castes’’ of the census returns, which sLo%\ a total of 62.654 soul- f 30.428 females) 
The pnncipal Brahman subdinsion found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(IS 527 j The chief Rajput clans are the Gautam (3.865 p Bais (2,405 ), Chau- 
del (550;, and Chauhan (465). The Baniva- belong chiefly to the Dliu^^ar 
(2,324) subdivision The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
Ahir (13 974). Chamar f7.7U6)^ Kachhi (5 642), andGadariya (3,573) 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 18/2. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations i , i 

male adult population (not less than fifteen vears of 

age), 101 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the hke : 3,607 in domestic service, as peisnml 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, w.oshermen, itc : 270 in eommerce, 
in buying, selhng, keepmg or lending money or goods, or the couvevance of 
men. animals, or goods ; 17,986 in agricnltnral operations . 4.50d in industrial 
occupations- arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and aniraal. There were 6,556 persons returned 
as labourers and 946 as of no specified occupation T.tking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,507 as landholders, 
48,541 as cultivators, and 48,255 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect. 
show 3,007 males as able to read and write out of a total male population 
numbering 51,582 souls. 

Smtil. a large town of parganah Shinrajpur, stands 22 miles north- 
west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 4,179 inhabitants. It 
has four divisons or wards, inhabited — ^Tiwariana and Birhaua by Brahmans, 
Dhakan and Hir^man by Chandel Thdkurs. It was formerly the headquar- 
ters of Shiuli parganah, now absorbed in that of Shinrajpur. The founda- 
tion of the town is ascribed to a Banjara, who, while digging in the forest 
which covered its site, discovered an image of the god Shiva or Shin. 

Shiubajpcb, the capital of the parganah thus named, stands on the 
Grand Trunk Road, 21 miles north-west of Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 7,883 souls. This estimate includes, however, the villages of Rajpur 
and Barrajpur. which may be treated as part of the town The public build- 
ings are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and Gov- 
ernment school. There was formerly a fort, the seat of a Chandel Raja, 
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wliosc family liml immiVratccl liitlioi from R.icIIian ; but lus slrouo-hokl was 
in7C(l to the "I omul uflor tliat clncf’s rcbollion in 1857-58. 

SlllDRA.TPUR, a par^nnah or talisil of tho Oawnporo district, is bounded 
on tlic north-east by the Ganges, which disjoins it from tho district of Unao ; 
on Ihc north-west and west b}' parganahs Bilhanr and Rasulabad respec- 
iivcl> , on tlic soulli-wcst by Akbarpur paiganah, and on the south-east by 
parganali Jdjmau. Its aica according to settlement records is 174,833 
acios, of uhich 56,627 aie unassossable, 24,891 culturable, and 93,315 
eultnatcd. 

Tho parganali consists of tho duabs of the riveis Ganges, Non, Pdndu, 
and Rind. The striji of land along the Ganges is a high ridge bounded on 
the iiver-sido by a cliff inteisectcd with deep ravines The 
riijaicnl gengnphy, drainage which finds its way into the Ganges is that of 

Ihe immediately adjacent country. Tho whole stnp is ravmy. Its soil presents 
sometimes a hard bairen appeal ance, and is often sandy, but evens doum 
occasionally into level plateaux, whose suiface is fertile and well cultiva- 
ted. Between the ravmy stnp and tho banks of the Non is a produc- 
tive alluvial tiact, entirely free from that alkaline devastator, re/i. This 
tract is densely populated, there being over 1,000 souls to the eultivated 
squaie mile The duab of tho Non and Pdndu consists of a rich level 
loam (cliimnt), much affected, however, m its more uoi them portion by reh, 
■whoso deposit IS asciibcd to the obstruction of dramage by canals There 
can, indeed, be little doubt that such channels were faultily aligned, or that to 
them IS due the u atcr-loggod condition of this nevertheless populous tract 
The Pandu-Riud dii.ib has a crisp siliceous soil with a slight reddish tinge 
( 2 )Uia) There are, however, extensive depressions foiming part of the chain 
of swamp w'hich commences in tho neighbouring parganah of Rasulabad , and 
near such depicssions, the soil from the accumulation of aluminous particles 
has become a stiff claj^ {mattiydr), deserted to the cultivation of nee, fine and 
coaise. These swamps are drained by the Laukhia and Supa water- courses. 
Tho canal passes down the fork between Non and Pandu, while distributanos 
pierce the other tw’o duabs Of the total cultivated aiea, 23 per cent is watered 
from these channels, and a good deal of dumat soil in tho south of tho pai- 
ganah has been impiovod by tho substitution of canal for jMl irrigation. Not- 
•withstanding the abundance of canal water, wells aie extensively used, the 
woist ivatcrod tract is that on the cliff of the Ganges Here, owing to the eleva- 
tion of the surface, water lies at a great depth, while substrata are so sandy 
and treacherous as to render well-digging a perilous and unstable venture The 
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imf'\ of tile ^nmnd i''. n)oii'»n(r, lil.i-h fo /orlud flin incrcnsc in tlii? 
<lin’('lion of (’.'in.'il in i/^Mtion. 

Tlip jniro.iniili in roniu'ctofl u illi C! i wiporo liy the Or.iii'l Trunk' Tloncl, 
u li icli iiu-> an MIC iin[iins,'-i:roun(l (or (roops af ClianliPfuir, 
Unnu'lallcil loads jmin I '.lunpoir, IJiflnir, Sliiiir.iJ[)ur, Jiiira 
ladua) ‘'latinn, and llasulalnd f oincr;/(> u[mii tin; fonn of Shii'ili. TlioEast 
Indian n.idwav pa'^scs lliroti^Ii tlio soiitliern corner of the [mrganoJi, ivitli a 
bt'ition at IMianjnir. 

Slnnraipui as now conslifulcd compincs ilip nld par^analis of Sin'nr/ijpnr, 
J’.iiccliain.in, Sliinli-iSaklircj, and a porlion of Bitliilr. To 
Old Slnnr.1|pnr, llio domain of flic Hiija wlio derived Ins 
title llioicfroin, were added in 18l)n flic l.iiirls of I3arecliaman Shifdi-Snklircj 
coinpnscs tlic Lernlorics of tlio Ch.iudc! Kuna of S.iklircj and Chandel Kao of 
Onlia. Bitliur was dn idod kcl neon pargan.il’s Slunnljpnr and Jiyinau in ISOO. 

, . Of the parffanali as it non e.MsO, Jlionoifhcrn andbontliem 

The curroiit Hct- ^ ,,, ,r 

tlcnicnt of Inucl-ro\ c- du4ib8 Mere scltlcu l>j“ Mr CucK^ unci tlio ccutrul fliiabbj^ 

Mr. W ri^rlif The follow ing statement compares the area of 
the picsent and past settlements . — 


Ilislorj 




Una^sc^vctl 

area 

Assj SSAllI-C AH) A, 

•SJ 

3 

1 s 


r’ 

o 

1 

o 

d 

c* 

w 

d u 

1 

07 

' ^ 

3 


CnUivaicd 

cn 

cn 

c3 


*0 

H 

o 

CJ 

OtM 

[ ° ^ 
u) 

> 

o 

u 

o 

CuUu 

niisti 

Fa Hoc 

Wet. 

U 

Q 

Total 

Total 

arcr 

Present 

Past 

Acres 

17-1,833 

173,155 

Acres 

40i 

B.80J 

1 Acres 
6G,5b7i 
j G3,80e, 

Acres 

7,977 

Acres 

U,301 

n,i;89 

Acres 

3,013 

5,936 

Acres ] 
02,510 
50,344 

Acres 

30,705 

26,914 

Acres I 
93,3161 
87.258 

Acres 

118,206 

174,838 


Of the total area, thcroforo, G9 3 poi cent is assessable, while of the assessable 
area 77 0 per cent, is cultivated Of tho cultivated area, again, 66 2 per cent, is 
iino-ated fiom tho somces shown below • — 


■ 1 ' - ~ ‘l 

Jrngalion from j 

Total irrigation. 

Wells 

1 Canals 

1 

other sources 

19 6 

1 

40S 

5 8 

i 

65 2 


^ Sec note, page lOa 
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During the expired settlement irrigation increased 3 8 per cent, and culti- 
vation 7 -t per cent. But the northern and central tracts were so highly assessed 
that rc\ ision of settlement produced an enhancement of Es. 204 only — that is, 
(he revenue was raised from Rs. 2,74,643 to Rs 2,74,847, the incidence of the 
demand being as follows : — 



On total 

On duUurable 

On cultirated 


Dtca 

area 

area. 


Rd n. p. 

Rs. a p 

Eb a. p 

Incidence per aero 

1 10 3 

2 6 C 

2 15 4 


The former assessment had fallen at the rate of Rs. 2-15-4 per cultivated acre 
The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Chandels, 
Proprietary y. purchasers or grantees of Chandel estates, and 

Kurmis Of the Chandel tuj suflScient account has been already given.^ The 
various proprietary tenures are thus classified • — 


Total number of 
inah&ls or cslatcs 

Zamtnddrt i 

Perfect patllddn. 1 

Imperfect pattiddri 

Number o £ 
mail ills 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Number o f 
mahals. 

Area. 

Revenue. 

Number of 
mahals. 

Area. 

Kevonue. 

447 

325 

Acres 

62,321 

Rs 

182,077 

1 29 

Acres 

7,033 

Rs 

20,360 

1 93 

Acres, 

23,961 

Es 

72,410 


Sixty-two estates, or 18 per cent of the total area, are held by single owners. 
The large majority of estates (127) are owned by 5 to 16 owners, and only 9 (of 
which Kdshipur is the largest) are owned by more than 50 owners each. Transfers 
of landed property have been numerous during the last thirty- 
years. As large a proportion as 79 per cent of the cultivated 
area has changed hands, 70 per cent permanently. “The mukaddams,” remarks 
Ml Wright, “ have been hea-vy losers, but intelligent landholders, such as Har 
Ldl and Chiranji Ldl Kurmis of Bam and Sidhari Lai Chaube of Bhewdn, have 
accumulated considerable estates ” This result has in some cases been obtained 
with the aid of usury and indigo The price of the cultivated acre of land rose 
during the currency of the past settlement from Rs 9-3-1 to Rs 25-10-11 in pri- 
vate contracts ; but the price at public auctions has within the last ten years 

^ Page 63. 

34) 
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retrograded. The average price thronghout the thirty years has been Rs 14-5 
per cultivated acre, or about 5^ years’ purchase of the revenue. Turning from 
the landlord to the husbandman, we find the land thus distributed amongst cul- 
tivators of diiferent classes : — 



Proportion of holding 


Rate of rent 


in acres. 


per acre 


Proprietors as sir 
Occupancy tenants 


Tenants-at-mll 


( Resident 
Non-resident . 

( Resident 
i Non-iesident . 


Rs. a p. 


5 3 U 

4 IS 9 


The settlement oiffioers assumed the following rates of rent to be paid by 
cultivators for the various descriptions of soil. — 


Gauhdiu Manjha Barha 


Wet 

Dry. 

Wet 

Dry 

Wet 

Dry 

Rs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a p 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs a, p. 

Rs a. p 

9 14 7 

6 3 6 

6 16 9 

6 1 8 

6 I 9 

3 6 0 


The autumn crop covers 49 3 per cent of the cultivated area, the pun- 
cipal growthsbemg cotton (6,695 acres), joar (16,749 acres), and indigo (9,912 
acres) The actual cultivation of the last-named staple is probably somewhat 
greater than that recorded, as it had been reaped before the survey measuring 
parties began work The land under spnng crops amounted to 59*8 per cent, 
of the cultivated area, and comprises wheat (10,155 acres) and btjhra (40,987 
acres). Poppy, tobacco, and pan are at the same time largely grown 

According to the census of 1872, parganoh Shiurajpur contained 321 in- 


Population 


habited vilfages, of which 99 had less than 200 inhabitants , 
134 had between 200 and 500; 57 between 500 and 


1,000 , 26 between 1,000 and 2,000; and five between 2,000 and 3,000 The 
piincipal townships or villages are Kashipur, Chaubepur, Shiuh, {3hinr4jpur, 
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Kakardolii. airl Baiii Important markets are licltl at Debiganj or Kaku- 
pur, Chaubepnr, ami Maitha , of those at Kakiipur and Cbaubepur some men- 
tion lias been alrcadj’- made. That at Maitba is a cousiderablo cotton mart. 
Tlie total population m 1872 numbered 141,84-2 souls (166,384 females), giving 
527 to the 'square mile Classified according to religion, there n ere 1,360,361 
Hindus, of ubom 63,728 v* ere females ; and 5,181 Muhammadans (2,G5G females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 37,716 Brahmans, of whom 18,770 were females; 11,778 Bajputs, includ- 
ing 4,827 females , and 1,863 Baniytis (852 females); W'bilst the great mass 
of the population is compiised m the other castes of the census returns, 
■which show a total of 8,500 souls (39,270 females) The principal Brahman 
siibdiMsion found m this parganah is the Kanaujn’a (37,618), and the 
chief Riljput clans arc the Chandel (4,784), Gaur (1,717), and Chauhan 
(1,181) The Bani 3 'us belong mostly to the Dlnisar (1,241) subdivision 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Cbamiir (13,066), 
Ablr (11,340), Lodlia (7,549), Koh (6,313), Kdchhi (5,560), Gadariya 
(5,027), and Kurmi (4,733). The Musalmfins are puncipally of the Shaiish 
tribe 

Tlio occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

census of 1872 From these it apiiears that of the male 

Occupations 

adult population (not less than nftoen years of age), 200 are 
employed m professional avocations, such as Government servants, pnests,doctois, 
and the like , 4,65l in domestic sen icTc, as personal son ants, water-can lers, bar- 
bers, sweepers, washermen, &c , 1,538 in commerce, in buying, selling, keeping 
or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, oi goods ; 
27,800 in agricultural opeiations and 6,373 persons as labourers Only 1,131 
persons are returned as of no specified occupation. Talang the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, tho same returns give 5,641 as landholders, 73,069 
as cultivators, and 63,132 as engaged in occnpations unconnected with agri- 
culture The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 3,688 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 7,558 
souls. 

Shukupur Pra'S, a village of parganah Ghdtampur, is 27 miles distant 
from Cawnpore, and had in 1872 a population of 2,576 inhabitants. It is 
remarkable for the nuns of a fine inn (saidi) and cruciform market built dur- 
ing the rule of Azam Shdh, son of the Emperor Aurangzib (1658-1707). 
These buildings owed their existence to the fact that the Mughal road once 
passed through the village. 
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SiKANDRA, a to'wn of parganah Derfipur, stands on tho Mnghal road, 45 miles 
from Cai\npore. It was in 1872 inbabited by 2,952 persons, amongst whom tbe 
proportion of Mnsalmdns to Hindus was exceptionally large. But the town 
bad in 1847 a population of 3,484 souls, and has of later years decbned much. 
It is named after its reputed founder, tbe Emperor Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517), 
and u as formerly tbe capital of a parganah known as Sikandra Bildspur. Tiie 
parganah was in 1861 amalgamated with Derapur, arid about tbe same time an 
incendiary fire destroyed an entire quarter of tbe town, Tbe importance of 
Sikandra is still maintained by a second-class police-station and imperial post- 
office ; but numerous ruins exist to testify that its best days are past. 

The parganah of Sikandra Bilaspur derived its second name from a village 

on tbe banks of tbe J umna said to have been founded by one Raja Mdn Singh 

Paijwdr This somewhat fabulous chieftain is described as an Uncbwdr Thdkuc 

_ who migrated from Nibdgarb in the west during the reimi 

History /• i. -r, . o o 

of the renowned Pritbvirdj — that is, not quite seven centuries 

ago.^ Obtaining possession of several villages in Etdwa and this distnct, he 
fixed his head-quarters at Bildspur, and introduced settlers of four castes, viz , 
Jarha Lodbds, Kaka Pandes, Bharawa Baniyds, and Kalsansbt Kayaths. Tbe 
Tillage of Bildspur is still owned by Lodhds; but if it be true that the Meos 
overran tbe parganah 700 years ago, Mdn Smgb’s rule must have been of bnef 
duration. The reputed descendants of the invading Meos now call themselves 
Thdkurs, concealing under the historic names of Chanbdn and Cbandel their 
somewhat obscure origin. They are permitted neither to eat nor mtermarry 
with true Kajputs, who despise them and often excite their wrath by addressmg 
them as Meos. These Meos were driven back upon the Jumna ravines 
by an immigration of Gaur Thdkurs Here they estabbshed a still trace- 
able cTiani dsi, of which fourteen villages are on this side of the nver A 
large and powerful brotherhood, they proved during the mutmy the scourge 
of the surrounding country Many Ahirs and Malldhs settled under their pro- 
tection in the ravine villages. On the cession of Bundelkhand in 1804, the 
British Government decided to bestow parganah Sikandra, free of revenue, on 
Himmat Bahddur Gosdin as a sop to pacify that turbulent chief. He died, 
however, before he could be placed in possession, and the parganah was granted 
instead to his illegitimate son, Harindargir Gosdin, whom it was equally desir- 
able to conciliate. Harindargir died in 1840, and the parganah, in default of 
lawful heirs, lapsed to Government. It was, nevertheless, decided that tbe 
proceeds of his domain should, “ in the spirit of the grant, remam appropriated 
1 Pnthviraj ChaahSn, last Hindu king of Delhi, was shun xn 1193, 
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(hr fninil) of llio lalo T\,\jn, i c , lo Ins two illegitimate sons The 
Mlhgc> of lilt’ jiarganah were now scull’d with the landholders in posses- 
noii, ntid 'i \ <Mrlv grant ci|ni\.alont lo the profits hithorto derived fiom the 
w’ns paid lo Xarimlargir’s repre>5cntatncs, a sum was, however, yearly set 
ti’^ulo to p'lV ofl (lit* Into dchl'^ The pension enjoyed by his descend- 

ants amounUd afl<’r oiglitoen years to about 18,000, and has since increas- 
ed to Rs dl,.580 per annum. The sotllcment of 1810 was efFccted by Mr. (now 
>Sir William) Muir, lie found the parg.anah Buireriiig from the grievous 
eNnctions of the late I'lgird.ir or his underlings. Narmdargir had hypothecated 
the roionuo to fanner-' who onhanred the demand, took bonds for arrears, and 
''old up the proprietors at their own plcasme Had it not been for the large 
body of Kurini proiuietor’-, all traces of Milage comraumties would long ago 
liaNc di'salipcared Jlr. Jluir acsosseJ the parg.anah at the lowest possible rate, 
in order to gne it an ojiportunitj of reemenng from its then depressed condi- 
tion The iiiciii turns of 1 iw Icss Mcos during the robclliou of 1857-58 some- 
what retarded its progress and throw for the time largo aieas out of cultivation. 
But, except in times of drought, a calamity wdnch is to bo averted by a distribu- 
tary of the Lower Ganges canal, the parg.anah is now’ fairlj’ prosperous. 

SiusAUL or Siusoi,, a Milage in p.irganah S.irh Salenipur, stands on the 
Gr.and Trunk Road, 15 miles south-east ol C.awnpoio, and had in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 3,470 inhabitanls. Aiiout a mile south-east of the village is the Sirsaul 
station of the East Indian Railway, but this shition is really situated in the 
village of Pliuphudr. The lauds of Sirsaul are remarkable for their extensive 
poppy cultnalion, 

SrsA'MxVu, a suburb of Oawmporc, had m 1872 a population of 2,915 souls. 
Tilsauiu, a Mll.ige of jiarganah S.irh Salcinpur, stands 11 miles south- 
west of C.iwnporo, and had in 1872 a population of 2,760 persons. 
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Musnim in period ^ ^ 

British iiciiod , 4 , 


diBtnct, page 


FA.RT I. 

GBOOltAPHICAL ^ 


Gorakhpur, a district in the Benares division, and after Mirzapur the most 
extensive non-Himdlayan district in the North-Western Provinces, lies betu eeu 
north latitude 20° 7' 45’’ and 27° 29' 15,'^ and east longitude 83° 8' O’” and 
84° 32' 30 " It IS bounded on the noith by Nepal, fiom w'hich it is separated 

1 The materials for this notice 'have been supplied chicflj bj rilr E Alevamlcr H r S 
•p ho nckuon ledges the aid derived from the bcttlcoienf Reports and the wnUD-m of Sun i ' 
UamiUou, Ouumngbam, Billot, and others. But ihrougliout Uic pork, and t'lpcualh inn'l' 

' lutter portions, considerable adjitious hnc bccu lu ulc hi Ncbsrs \V Cruukcundil Lourbo o 
ot the same sort ice 


35 
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by an arbitrary hue of boundary pillars ; and on tho west by tbo district of 
Basti, the frontier being for a short distance formed by the Ghunghi and Rdpti 
livers. On tho south it is dmded from the Azanigarh district by the river 
Gh.igra ; and on the east from tho Champdran and Saran districts of Bengal 
by a lino mostly artificial, but supplied for a few miles by the former bed of tho 
Groat Gandak river, whose main stream now runs almost wholly within that 
province The maximum breadth of tho district from east to west is 86, the 
minimum 47, and tho average 64 miles. Its maximum length from north 
to south is 83, its minimum 70, and its average 75 rmles. Gorakhpur has, 
excluding fractions, a total area of 4,584 square miles, of which 2,700 may bo 
roughly estimated as under cultivation, 1,102 as cnltuiable, and 782 as barren.^ 
Tho total population by the last census (1872) was 2,019,361 souls.^ 

Tho following table shows the subdivisions into which for purposes of 
revenue and general administration the distnct is divided, and details the aiea, 
revenue, population, and police jurisdictions of each : — 


TalisU 


J — Mahurd]- 
gan] 


II — Haziir or 
Sadr 


in — radrauna 


1 


lY — HAta 


V— Bdnsgfion, 

VI — Dcoiia Ml 


Total 





Present 1 



Puiganali. 

Included by tbo 
Am i AKVari in 

Land 

I'OvcnuB 

in 

1877-78 

B 

Popula- 
tion m 
1872. 

Included In tho police 
Jonsdiotlon of 

1 Blndyakpir 

1 Bindynkpur and f 

Rs 

17,111 

145 

21,722 

Naibot or Pjdsia 

2 Tilpui 

j TUpur 1 

48,675 

2S7 

67,021 

Nichlaval, JlahardJganj 

3 Hovoll Gorakh- 




Bbnrn, and Kollbhar 

Gorakbpnr 

2,08,868 

789 

240,812 

Ditto, except NlcbJa- 

pur (Part I ) 


1,74,217 


val 

4 Ditto (Part 11 ), 

Ditto 

474 

231,218 

Pamni,Rlgnn]i,Bnraichn, 

5 BliniiiipAr (Poi t 
1 1 




Slansarganj, Piprolcb, 
and Gorakhpur 


Bbandpjiro 

20,170 

04 

83,852 

An outpost. 

6 Maghar 

Batanpur 

02,058 

lie 

66,810 

Bahnjanua and Rndai- 

7 Sidbun Jobna 

Dhcwdpdra Kuhd 

8,87,202 

923 

74,041 

pur 

Kotibhdr Rdmkola, 

(Including tappa 

no 


Fadronna, Knssins, 

Batsora ) 





Blshnnpura. Tdraknl- 
wa and Kdzipnr, and 
Taria Siijan ' 

8 HnvoU Gorakb 

Goroklipur 

87,268 

156 

09,821 

Hdtn, Chanra, and Bar- 

pur (Part IIL) 

DbewApdro Kuhd 


hb 

9 SbAbjobdupur 

78,464 

138 

81,662 

HAta and Tdr akulwa 

10 Silbat 

Gorakhpur 

1,15,987 

279 

136,847 

Hfita, Deoria, and Ku- 





darpur 

11 Anola 

Anbola 

48,721 

111 

70,116 

Kadnrpur and Dooria 

12 OburWpfir 

DburlApdro 

1,12,181 

817 

177,092 

BAnsgdon, BolgbAt, and 



Qola. 

13 Bbaudpltr (Pari 
II ) 

14 CbiUiipdr 

Bbawdpura 

32,307 

77 

48,674 

An outpost 

OblllApdra 

42,071 

110 

48,01C 

BarhaiganJ 

16 Solompnr 

Dbowdpdra Kuhd 

2,06,8Se 

687 

■318,045 

Khukundu, Kbdmpdr, 

nn 



BarhaJ, and lAru 

t 

... 

1C,83,46C 

4,684 

2,019,360 



^ Those accustomed to Indian statistics will not bo astonished to learn that there is a 
difference of as much as 634 square miles between the highest and lowest estimates of culti- 
vation obtained from the different returns consulted The figures above given are founded on 
the settlement reports, allowance being made for the increase nhich has undoubtedly taken 
place since they were compiled, as nell os for cnltivotion lu jungle grant lands not surveyed 
at settlement ’ Details of this liopulation will be found in the beginning of Part III 
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The pavganah divisions almost all reprosont roughly tho limits of tho 
lenitones of tho various petty princes who parcelled out tho country between 
them before tho Muhammadans acquired any real hold on it, and their origin 
may bo briefly desciibed as follows ; — 

(1) Binayahpnr corresponds with the eastern portion of the Biitwal 
Raja’s tcrritoiy as it stood after the separation of (2) Tilpur by Tilak Sen 
about 1725 A. D. Ho represented the younger branch of this family, and 
divided tho family possessions with his elder brother, Bmdyak Singh, The 
paiganah of Binilyakpur was cut in two after tho Nepalese war by tho ces- 
sion of a strip of land to tho Gurkha chiefs, and on the division of Basti fiom 
Goraklipur in 1865 its westorii portion was included in the former district. 

(3) Haveh GomUipur . — The northern, which is locally as well as in 
tho settlement reports recognised as having formed a distinct tract from the 
southern portion, represents tho domain held for some time by the Thards. It 
u as divided from tho southern portion, which formed the Sathsi raj, by a vast 
forest, and was itself for tho most part woodland Not being clearly occupied 
by any Rjya, it received no separate name, and was considered by the Muham- 
madans as attached to tho Haveh parganah. 

(7) Stdh^a Johna . — Tho narao is said to be derived from its .being a 
wild region, into which holy men or siddhas went to perform austerities. It 
embraces all tho tract which lay above tho terntoiy of the Majhoh RSja and 
cast of tho Satfisi rdj. Tho southern poitiou represents the country held by 
R.ija Madau Singh to tho north and oast, just as (9) ShShjahanpur repre- 
sents that to tho south and west The north agrees roughly with the limits 
of the Padrauna taluka. Shdhjahdnpur was at one time included in the same 
parganah. 

(6) Magliar — This parganah was cut in two at the separation of tho 
Basti district (1865), and marks the limits of the old Maghar rdj 

(5) Bhaudpdr corresponds with the possessions of the Satdsi rdj along 
tho west bank of the R5,pti. 

(11) Anola was the territory of the Anola Rdja 

(10) Silhat IS tho tract so long (1633-83) disputed between the Majhauli 
and SatHsi Rhjas , while (12) BJmridpdr was the country conquered by Dhur 
Chand Singh (ctrc. 1350). (14) CJalM-pdi', once known as Chahluapar, was tho 
name of a part of the country annexed by the Simara B4bu, who thereon 
became Raja of Chillup5r (ctVc. 1630), and (15) Salempur Majhauli was the 
permanent territory of the Majhauli Rfijas, who held Shhhjahdnpur and Silhat 
for a time only. 
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The formation of tlie present district may now be briefl} dosenbod 
Elliot^ describes sark.ir Gorakhpur as consisting in Aklar's time (15%) of 
31' parganabs and 24 mabals as follows: — 


!• Atrinla 

2 Anoh 

3 Biniyakpur (2 mahah). 

4 Bimbnipara 

6 Bhdvnfara 
r. lilpor 

7 Chillupnra 
S. Dhunapdn 

0 l>liev,Spara Kuhana, 

10 Blbh 


11 Rn'sGlpur G1nn=; (2 malnB') 

12 Tyfimparh Gaun (2 niahils). 

13 Gor ikhpur (2 mabals). 

14 Katabla 
I’i lublapari 
1C ^lahaiili 
17. Mandwn 
IH Mamlla. 

19 Katanpur Magbar (2 mabals) 


Elliot apparently considers that this sarkar corresponded on the en'^t 
and south with the present di'^trict, and that Dliewapai a included Siclliua 
Jobna, Salempur, and SliAbjabanpur. It is however more probable that tbo 
limits of the sarkar to the cast corresponded with the irc^tu'n boundary 

SarHr Gerabhpnr hnc of parganabs Sidbua Jobna and Shabjalianpur, which 
and i>rob iblc limit', -v^prc at that tinio included together under the namo ot 

the former in sarkar Siran In tbo settlement report of Sluihjahanpur 
dated 3 832 this is clearly stated to lia4C been tlic case, and, as will bo 
shown 111 tbo historical account of the district, fSidlma Jobni ne\or really 
jormed part of the Slajbanli r.i], and was not likely lobe included with it 
in Dliew 'ip'ira. The name of the latter tract, too, cloarh signifies tbo country 
jnct across the Dhewa (a name of tbo Gln'igra), and would bo nglitlv applioil 
to Saleinpnr hl.ajliauli, but not to Sidbua Jobna Sidbua dolma was tr uis- 
LimlN evtended, fcrrcd to sarkar Goraklipur in 1107 F. S (1730 A. I) ) 
and earned Sliabjali.'inpur with it the latter not being 
created into a separate parganah until about 1150 F S (1743 A D ) 

Salem ]iur took its present name on the couccrsion of the SlajhanII 
Baja to llubammad.auism in about 1505 “ Siiliat, tbo 
Cbntitrc'; in tie other parganah now existing wbicli is not guon in 

pirgimbs . I r. >-> r> 

tbo abosc list, was ^(.parated from ITa\eli Gorakhjnir 
about 1700, after its reconrjno=t by the Satasi Itajas. And tliC'O four 
jnrganabs, A\itb all those on tbo li=t cxcejit Itunigarli Gaun (wbicb scf'ms to 
liace been rotainod by tbo isawab Va/ir), and with part al-o of Fiitwal, 
now' in hsqid, represent pretty accuralcl} the di-'trut 

Cori'titntinn of i ..ir* 

till- di^tnct It time of Goraklijiur as it stood when made o%cr to the i^ri- 
of ci"io!i, isoi, 1801^ To tins district, however, the folloi.iiig 

J n-.cr-oft!ieNcrrhAU-ttrnBrosiDcc^,Vol II , p 119 fc-irkir Goral hpur ioslii kd 

intl'cprormci of Oud'i (SuhaAtadh) 1 he popular tnd more anu-nt r m i of tie A iA 

town Salem] iir apar, or, according to Buchanan, I^agar Jt n f i ) > at ^ 

to ha^c It ti ralltd lu tfljcul cortirpoodtutt Earl-ar Muizzinahal aftt.f 1 1 '-c u-iz- m, 
son of Aurangicb 
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(I'nisions Mere anncKcd M'lion tlao first English officer was appointed to their 
charge : — 

(1) Chahla MaMl (consisting of 6 parganahs) 

(2) Clialla Azmigarh (11 parganahs) 

(3; Naiudbganj (6 parganahs) 

(4) Rliairagarh (7 parganahs). 

Tlio last named ivas immediately afterwards placed m charge of a 
and clinnncs in that Separate officer^ as heing too distant from headi^narters 
constitution. properly managed (1802) After the Nepdlese war 

the Mhole territory of Biitwal (except parganahs Bm^yakpur and Tilpur, 
mIiicIi had for somo timo before our rule belonged at least nominally to 
Oudli) M'as transferred to Ncpdl (1816) , while Nawdbganj was surrendered 
to the Nan .ill in exchange for some land attached to the Shdhjahtinpnr 
district, and m repayment of a money loan borrowed for war expenses 
Parganahs 1, 4, and 10 in Elliot’s list were thus made over to Oudh The 
third change occurred four years afterwards (1820), when the whole ofchakla 
Ar.amgarh and the bulk of Sliihul were transferred from the Gorakhpur to the 
Ghd/ipur and Jaunpur districts, the undivided charge being found too heavy 
for one officer A fourth alteration m area arose from the transfer of the 
Tarai to Ncpal'aftcr Iho niuliny. Eo Anther change seems to have been made 
till ISGl, Mhen, the extent of the district being found too great to allow of its 
proper administration, a portion was separated to form the new district of 
Basti. Tins arrangement, completed lu 1865, g.ave the new district parganahs 
Rasulpur, Katahla, Rihlapara, M.vhauh, Mandwa, and Mandla, with jiarts of 
Binajakpur and Maghar. 

It IS not improbable that further changes will soon be made, as the 
Arrangement of district is still exceptionally large and populous The 
present tahsil arrangement shown above dates only from 
1 872 The division by tahsils seems to have been introduced for the first 
time m 1804, when the present Gorakhpur district, with some part of Basti, 
was divided into five subdivisions, over each of which a tahsildar was placed 
This officer was at first charged with the maintenance of the police and with 
the protection of life and property throughout his tahsil, as well as with the 
collection of revenue, for which the kdnnngo seems to have been directly 
responsible. He was allowed a percentage on the collections, and bound to 
maintain a sufficient police force to guard the treasure and put down dakaits 
With a strong hand. 
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independent Edjajtbougli its bonndaries were occasionally altered by the results 
of a local war, was usually marked olF with clearness, and, as already noticed, 
gave their limits to most of the present parganahs The tappa division seems 
to have been almost as ancient and almost as clearly defined. 

Its exact origin is extremely hard to ascertain , but there is much in 
favour of the theory that tappas represent the lands held by vassals of the 
independent K^jas under what Elphinstone^ jnstly calls the Rajput feudal 
system. There is no doubt that this system prevailed in Gorakhpur The 
hiH tenure in force to this day is nothing but a feudal tenure, the service it 
exacted having been, as in other similar cases, converted into a scutage or 
money payment ^ There are 158 tappas in the present distnct, with an average 
area of about 30 square miles each. In Sidhua Johnaandin South Haveli 
Mr Lumsden notices that the subdivisions are in many cases co-extensive with^ 
natural divisions of soil, or with limits marked off by other natural boundaries; 
such as rivers He also mentions that in the latter parganah they nftep 
lepresent taliikas ‘‘which might appropriately be formed into tappas at th^ 
arrangement of fiscal subdivisions consequent on the cession ” He does not] 
of course, by tbis mean that the tappa subdivision was only introduced at the 
cession Tappas are mentioned as early as when Rsja Bernath invaded and 
established himself in Chillfipdr {circ 625), and they seem to correspond roughly 
with the old “lordship of ten towns” mentioned by Mann There is, however, 
one broad difference between them and the same divisions in other parts of the 
country : the township was never here the same important limit as elsewhere 
Mr Wynne, in his Sahdranpur report, but speaking of Gorakhpur, has 
pointed this out , and, as will be shown in the paragraph on “ Tenures,” the 
rights, tenures, and subdivisions below the rilj were in almost all cases founded 
by and dependent on the Raja The tappa was therefore no merely artificial 
classification of the townships for administrative purposes It very probably 
at first represented the lands helds under the Raja by each baron and his 
kinsmen Afterwards, perhaps, when the country had to some extent settled 
down, when payment had been substituted for service, and the division of 
property amongst different members of the family bad been recognised, the 
tappss were converted into merely fiscal subdivisions and their boundaries 
fixed by fiscal consideiations only The word itself seems to signify a 
share or offshoot of some larger whole. Thus it is sometimes used to signify 
a colony from an older village, as in the case of tappa Patna, a daughter 
settlement of Patna Kh&s in parganah Shahjahaupur The following is a 
1 Hitt , Boob U , Chapter 2. = Vide mf. “ Tenures,” 
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list of the tappas, showing the tahsfli and thdna jurisdictions to which they 
each belong : — 

From noHlL-east to south-ivest 


TahBlh. 


Mahfirajgan] 


Sadr 


Parganab 

Thdna 

Biudyakpur ... 

1. Piasia or Naikot, 


2. Tdtibhdri 

Tilpur 

3 Nichlaval 


4 Mnhdrd]gan] . 

6 Kothibhar ... 

Haveli Gorakhpur, 

Mahdrdjgan],.. 

6 Sitnara ... 


7 RIgoli 


8 Paniara ... 


9 Baraicha ... 


10, Mansdrgan] ., 

2 parganaha and 
part of a 3rd 

6 whole thands and 
part of 5 more. 

Haveli ... 

11, Pipraich 


Bigoli 

12. Gorakhpur .. 

Bhauapdr 

An outpost ... 

Haveli .. 

13 Cliaura ... 

14 Barhi 

Maghar ... 

16, Sahnjanua ... 


16. Rudrapur „. 

1 whole, 2 in part 

2 whole, 6 in part 


Tappa. 


1, Mirchawar 

2 Sirsa 

3 Part of Lelira 

4 Nagwan 

6 Sukarhari 

6 KhliB 

7 Domatkand 

8 Bharathlrand 

9 Sonan 

10 PutSni Karhi 

1 1 JTai Karhi 

J2 Matkopa (part ) 

13 Katahar 
Lehra ("part ) 

14 Snmakhor 
16. Rigoh 

16 Part of Bhdn Baiei 

17 Sikra. 

Bh in Baisi (part ) 

15 Bfinki 

19 Baraicha (part ) 
Matkopa (part.) 

20 Unti 

21 Andhdya 

22 Lekhman 

23 Part of Baraioha, 


23, 


1 Patrn. 

2. Khuthnn 
8, Pachwfira (part ) 
Ditto (part ) 
4 Easba 

6 Mardchi Cbaoda 

6 Gnra, 

7 Haveli. 

8 Bet 

9 Haveli , 

1 0 Kiutali 

11 Rajdhdni, 

12 Easulpnr 

13 Gabafiand. 

14 Satagawdn 
16 Uttar Haveli. 

16 Aurangabad 

17 Bbarsand 
18. Bhaduaerj, 

19 Suras 

20 Pachuri 

21 Khajun 


21. 


36 
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Tnhsflj. Parganab. 


Padraana SIdhaa Jobna 


1 parganab 

JU/ita ... Hareli 


Hareli 

ShShjahanpnr 

Silbat 


Shahjahfinpur 



Thfina. 


Baraicha 

[ 

17 

Eamkola 


18. 

Padranna 

• •1 

19 

Hassia 


20 

Biflsenpnra 

«(* 

91 

K^zipur 

• »« 

29 

laria Slyan 


23. 

TdrSkulwa 


B whole th^nas and 

4 in part 


Manetirgan] 

Pipraicb 

0§ta 

••• ••• 

•• »«• 

I 

Tfiraknlwa 


Tappa. 


1. Batsara. 

Part of Kagwan, 

2 JNagwan 
Part of Batsraa 
Part of Pfipur, 
Parwfirpfir (part ) 
Papur (part.) 
Dandipur (part.) 

Ditto (part ) 

Band Chirigora. . 

Part of Bargaon. 
Chanra 

Pabn Gangr&ni. 

Papnr (part ) 
PanrErp&r (part.) 
Sandr. - 
BbflJna. 

Mainpnr Sabrkhor. 
Jhankul Gangu 
Chaura (part ) 

Part Bargaon Chaura 
Rntppur Roghi. 

Rampnr Dh6b 

Pirthipuf. 

Sip&hi-Kuchia. 

Dhuna BijaJpfir (part ) 
Badnraon Blmtni 
Khan 

Part of Haveb. 

Haveli (part ) 

Bink Jogru 
Malsil Ssrini 

22 tappaa 


1 Padkbori 

5, Bharsand 

3 Parwfirpfir (part ) 

4. Agaya, 

6 Bandwfir 

6, DednpSr 
Parwfirpfir (part.) 

7, Badchole. 

8 Bhitni 

B. Padlapfir 

10 Narayanpfir Chinrba 

11. Singhpur 

12 Banchara 

1 3 Bakhira 

14 Katora 
J6 ChiriaoD 

16 Pahfirpnr. 

17 Chak Deya 

18 Nagwan 

19 T6rfikulwa 
SO Patna. 

2 1 Bhai Sadfiwar, 

12. Maihna. 
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TahsIU. 

Pargnnoh, 

Thana. 

Tappa. 


Sllhat 

Dsona 

Rndarpur ... 

Chaura 

23 Sirijam, 

24 Dont 

26, Idrabpur. 

26 Bamai 

27. Dhatura. 

28 Gura 

29 NagwaTikarJ, 

SO Madanpur. 

31, Bindyak, 

32. Indopur 


2 whole, 1 In part. 

2 whole, 5 m part 

32 tappaa. 

BdnsgAOD 

Anola 

Dhnndpdr ^ 

Bhaudpdr ... 

Rndrapur 

Bnnsgaon . . j 

• • t 

1 

1 

Bebgbdt ••• 

Gola 

BarhalgaDj 

1 

j 

1 Haveli 

2 Bankata 

3 Bhadar 

4 Mahsm 

6 Kaswfisi. 

6 Pachisi 

7 Garmahl 

8 Kotha. 

, 9 Bhabnnlf. 

10 PdlL 

11. Sbdbpnr 

12 Gur 

15 Tiar. 

14 Knrmfit (part ) 

16. Farsi 

16 Thfili 

17. Usrl 

Knrmut (part ) 

18. Naknri 

19 Chodur 

20 Haveli 

21. Belighfit (parfX 

22 Hdndi 

23 Nahnri 

24 Koharfi 

26 ChSndpdr. 

26 Bfirha 

27 Bankat. 

28, Ratanpnr 

Behghdt (part.) 

29 Athisi. 

SO. Qaglia. 

31. Majnn. 

32 Kntahan 

38 Majholia 

34. Haveli 

36 Easba 

36 Semra 

37. Sikandarpur 


2 whole and 2 in part 

4 m part. 

37 
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TahBili. 

Parganah. 

Thfina, 

Deorla 

Salempur Majholi . 

Deona 


Salempur 

Rudarpur 

31 Khukhundu 



32 Barha 



33 Khampfir ,,, 



34. Lfir 


1 vrhole, 1 in part 

4 whole, in 

part 

District total di 

12 

04 


Tappa. 


1 Deona 

2 GQr. 

3 KacbawEr (part ) 
<t buroli 

6 Xai Gn^hfin, 

6 Samogar 
7. Kuchu'n-ar (part.^ 
P Satiaon 
9 Bairon&n. 

10 KliQkhandn. 

1 1 Baraipfir 

12 Parnina 

13 RnipurCpart) 
ll ICaparwir 

Raipnr (part ) 
Mail ( part ) 

13 Gliati 

16 Bhitni 

17 Hareli. 

18 Gntaman 

19 Bah'’an 

20 ''Sohanpur, 

21 Salempur. 
iJodh 

Mail (part ) 

Balm 


S3 


16S 


The subdivision of Kassia was separated from the Sadr in 1868, 
Subdivision of order to avoid the mconvcmeuce of managing the 

Sidhua Jobna parganah from so great a distance as 
Gorakhpur Comprising that parganah and part of Shdbjahanpur, it is in 
charge of an assistant magistiatc-collector, who enj 03'8 a largo measure of 
independence. The subdivision is likely at no distant period to become a 
separate district. 

There are three munsifs’ and one subordinate judge’s court, their esist- 
Civll jurisdic- jurisdictions being shown below. The mimsifs’ courts 

were formeily atMausiirgauj, Biinsgaon, and Deona ; that 
of the last named being also held foi three mouths in the year at Padrauan. 
In 1862 however, when the headquaiteis of the tahsfl were shifted from 
Manshiganj to Mahfnfijganj’, the muusifs court uas removed to Gorakhpur on 
account of the unhealthiness of the northern tract during part of the year. In 
1865 the visits of the muusif to Padrauna were also discontmued, and the 
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following jnrisdictions formed on the complete separation of the distnct have 
sinco been retained ; — 


1 The Sadr Amin’s or Subordinate 
Judges 5 

2 Munsif’si 1st grade ... 


3 Munsif’s, 2nd grade 


4 Mnnsif’s, 3rd grade 


■ At Gorahpur 


At Deona 


At Bfinsgaon 




Parganah Binayakpur 
East 
Tilpur 
Havelu 

4 tappns from Maghar 
2 from Bhaufip&r 
8 from Sidhua Jobna 

Sidhua Jobna, ■mth ex- 
ception of 8 tappas 
above Salempur 
Ma]hauli 
6 tappas Silhat, 

Dhnrifipar 

CliiUfipdr 

An'ila 

Bhauapdr,ivith the excep- 
tion of 2 tappas 
The o-emaining 6 tappas 
in Maghar aud 0 tap- 
pas in Salempur 
Mojhauli 


General appearance. 


Besides these there is the court of the civil (sessions) judge at Gorakh- 
pur. The jurisdiction of the latter extends also over the district of Basti 

Lj'ing east of Oudh and close under the Him^lajas, the district in its 
physical characteristics differs much from the Gangetic 
plain Speaking generally, Gorakhpur is a level tract 
broken by nothing higher than a few sandliills in the centre and east, and sloping 
very gently from north-west to south-east. The surface of this plain is inter- 
sected by numerous rifers and streams and dotted by a large number of lakes 
and ponds The water supply, except in very dry years, is abundant, and the 
large amount of moisture in the soil gives the country a green fresh appear- 
ance, which at once strikes the eyo of one entering the district from the more 
and country south of the Ghfigra. In the north and centre are extensive tracts 
of jungle and sdl forest. The trees are not as a rule of any great size, but the 
density and extent of the forest in some places convey a feehng of solitude 
and wildness which cannot fail to impress the traveller who has just left 
the populous and highly cultivated country in the south Here and to the 
south-east there is an expanse of cultivation only bioken by fine mango 
groves or by the numerous streams and tdls which occur at short internals. 
The west and south-west of the district, intersected by the Xmi and the 
Kudna, he rather low, and in the rainy season this part of the country is as far 
as the Rdpti liable to extensive inundations. If the rainfall is at all exception- 
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ally heavy the” water collects in the valley of the Xmi, and joining the lakes to 
the east, presents the appearance of an immense sheet of water several miles in 
esteni To the east of the Eapti the ground rises slightly and there are a few 
sandhills, bat it again sinks towards the south-east, and the general slope of 
the country is, as before mentioned, in this direction. 

Along the north of the district lies the tardi at the foot of the first range 
of hills ; these are about eight miles beyond the frontier in ITepdl. The snowy 
range can be seen distinctly from the frontier, and though there are no hills 
within the distnct, their propinquity changes the character of the country 
altogether from that which it bears in the south The nature of the landscape 
in the north is somewhat similar to that of the Diin. The streams are clear, and 
run, in some cases, over pebbly beds. Large tracts are covered by forests which 
contain some fine trees. In these tracts there are often open pieces of sward 
admirably adapted for pasturing cattle , sometimes there are large marshes full ' 
of naJ}- and infested by tigers and other wild animals. The principal cultivation 
is nee, and the inhabitants are mostly hill men (Gurkhas) or Tlidrus, who, 
though differing from the former, are more like them than like the people of the 
south. The climate of this tract is, as elsewhere in the tardi, very dangerous at 
certain seasons of the year, but mild and pleasant at the beginning of the hot 
season. In the south the appearance of the country is altogether alteied, and 
the population is composed, as in the districts below the Ghdgra, chiefly of the 
ordmary Hindu and Muslim tribes. The chmate is good and similar to that of 
the southern districts In the east, especially somewhat north of the centre, 
the character of the country is mixed. Here are undulations and ndges which 
show for the first time an approach to the hills. Patches of jungle appear, 
and the climate is not so well suited to natives who come from other districts > 
as that of the south. 


As before remarked, the slope of the country is from north-west to south- 
east The average height above the level of the sea is 
only 316 feet. In the north-west the -usual elevation is 
about 350 feet, in the south-east about 305. The highest of the sandhills is. 
386 feet,“ and probably the ground nowhere sinks much below 300. 

The soils of the district are classified either according 
to their position or their composition. According to their 
position these soils are : — 

(1) Khddar or low riverside flats. Of such lands the Rdpti basin affords 
typical specimens 

^ A tall kind of reed * This hillock lies belTvoen Padrauna and Eassin. There is 

another ndge, very little lower, south of Nichlaval in pnrganah Tilpnr. 
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(2) Kaclidr or the same when liable to yearly inundation. Kachdrjand 
usually } lelds a spring crop only. 

C3) Chaur Widi— that is, land low and marshy, but not necessarily near 
a rncr, nor liable to inundation in tho same way as kachdr. It is, in fact, 
rather a water-logged soil near somo jidl than a khddir soil 

(1) Chaxiridr hhdt, a higher lying soil than tho chaur hhdt, with consider- 
able natural moisture and groat fertility 

According to their composition soils are distributed into the following 
clafescs • — 

(1) Bahia, a sandy light soil similar to that knoivn elsewhere as hhdr. 

(2) Dorus^ a dry siliceous loam, in whicli tho sand slightly predominates 
over tho clay, and whoso spring crops, thorofore, in most years require irriga- 
tion. 

(3) Mattiydr, in which tho proportions of sand .and cl .ay are reversed, and 
which requires in most parts of tho district littlo irrigation m ordinary 
years 

(4) Bhdtf- .a calcareous soil rotontivo of raoistiiro and requiring no irriga- 
tion m ordinary }cars Its productno qualities v.ary \ory much according to 
its ]) 0 «ition, and o\cn the best kind {chanridr hhal nroi) requires to be left 
fallow occasionally. 

The f/onii coil is most prevalent in tho south .and west, the hhdt in the 
centre and cact, and tho mnttiydr in tho north of the district In the centre 
and south-east tho more sandy soil crops up in tho hhdt, and rises in some 
places into tho sandhills before alluded to The maitij/dr soil in some p.arts is 
called harclo, a nnino properly applic.ablo only to a very stiff clay which can 
bo dug up in largo clods, and does not crumble like most other soils “ lYhen- 
ever,” sa^js Mr. Sw niton, “ cxc.avatious aro made, the sand formation below the 
superimposed strulum of culturablo soil is sooner or later met with. The depth 
of both strata v.arics very much m different localities.” ® 

There is \ery littlo iisar in the district, though some is mot with in the 
Utarorrtl South In the, north there are some extensive swnmps, and 

in Tilpur, Bina3mkpur, and the extreme north of Haveli, 

* Dorus ix near the Glifigrn usnnlly known ns banjar In tins locality it rises np towards 
tbe high bank of the GliaRra, haring been rnisod by the sandy deposit left after each sucoes- 
Birc iiinndaiion (Swinton’s Manual, page 30 ) = On the west oi tbe Little Gandak a 

number of email emincnocs crop np in the bbfit soil, formed of silicious soil like dorus. 
^Manual, page 31 It may bo hero remarked that Mr. Lumsden was the only officer 
who at Inst pettlemont seems to have made any thorough clnssiflcntion of soils, and even he 
docs not alwaj 8 keep to tho natural composition In tho Tilpur and JBinfiynkpnr reports Mr 
"Wlilte and Mr W^nne seem often to take dorus, mattiynr, and balua merely ns names nieamiig 
iBt quality, 2nd quality, ^^,c , and it is not at ell to be presumed that uhot they call balna 1b 
really a sand) boU, it may bo an inferior mattlyar. 
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owing to tlie cold left in the soil by the excessive moisture, a good deal of the 
land bears virtually only one crop, that of nco. In the south-west, owmof to 
the extensive inundations, some of the land can be sown only with a spnng 
crop, and there is consequently no aiitumn harvest. 

The forests of the district, still very estensivo, were a few years ago 
Forests enormous , but the land they cover is chiefly culturable 

and often particularly good. From the historical sketch 
of the district hereafter given, it will seem probable that, owing to the 
long struggle between Bhars and invading Aryans, but little land was left 
free of jungle on the final subjugation of the former. The south-west was 
cleared by the ‘Dhuridp&r Rajas, Chillfipdr by them and Rdja Bernath’s 
descendants , and Salerapur by the Majhauli Raj'as Between the latter 
and the Dhurifipdr Raja’s teriitory was left a broad fiinge of jungle which 
extended along the Rdpti, covering the greater poition of Silhat and Haveli, 
and remaining unreclaimed, chiefly, no doubt, because it was a bone of long 
contention between the Satdsi and Majhauli Rdjas. Bhaudpfir and a part of 
Haveli were brought under cultivation by the former , Anola and Maghar were 
reclaimed by^the descendants of Chandra Sen’s other sons, Binayakpur was 
brought under partial cultivation dming the Blrtwal regime, and Tilpur, with 
part of Sidhua Johna, by the Tliaifis Haveli was almost entirely covered with 
jungle till about 1600 Its northern and western portions were afterwards 
largely reclaimed ; but the inisgovernment of the trails between 1750 to 180Q 
caused the cultivatoi s to abandon their holdings, and the bulk of the parganah 
was in 1802 covered by jungle On the rise of the Padrauna tahika the greater 
portion of the Sidhua Jobna parganah was in the same state, owing to the 
ravages of the Banjdras and the misgovernment of the dmils. 

At the time of its cession to the British a very large portion of the dis- 
trict was covered with forest and scrubby undergrowth. The Collector ^ 
reported that a transit duty on timber had been levied under the preceding 
Government and brought in considerable sums. The duty was then farmed, 
and produced during its first year as much'as ten thousand rupees for the Go- 
rakhpur, Bash, and Nawabganj districts, the wood exported bemg chiefly 
$dl, which was sent down to Calcutta About 1829-30, jungle plots were for 
the first time granted, subject to a progressive demand, which culmmated 
dunng its tenth year. About 18,000 acres are still held under the terms 
of these grants on what is really fee-simple tenure. Most of this laud lies 

in the Gorakhpur parganah, and more thhn half its area is cultivated. Appli- 

1 Mr. Routledge, 1802-03 
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cations for sucli grants soon, ho\^ o^ er, became so numerous as to excite appre- 
bcnsions that too largo a poi Lion of the land-revenue might become fixed at low 
rates incapable of cnliauccnicnt Go^ornmcnt accordingly diiectod, about the 
^car 1840, that no further grants should bo made on such terras Leases might 
bo granted for periods sutficiont to make it worth the grantee’s while to clear 
the land , but on the cxpiiy of those periods the grants must be open to reset- 
tlement like other zauimdiiri osbitcs, and also liable to confiscation if the terms of 
the lease should not have been carried out The mam object of the grants was 
still to clear tho laud foi cultivation, and a certain amount of land was fixed as 
tho minimum which tho grantee must clear if ho wished to keep the gram. The 
amount of acres in any one grant was limited , conditions were also introduced 
ns to salo on transfer and the inaintonnnco of drainage Still, however, the 
amount of land held under junglo grants became so large, and the forest was 
cleared off so rapidly, ns to render a scarcity of timber probable It was deemed 
more profitable to preserve what was left than to allow its conversion into 
fields Accordingly, about 1850, the grants were slopped and all persons were 
prohibited from cutting wood in tho jungles rcsoricd foi Government, hcenses 
being, liowcicr, granted for tho manufacture of charcoal ^ 


ho following 

list shows tho junglo grants existing 

in the district during 

Parginah 




Acret 

Binoj-aVpur 

> • 

f Lady Malkin 

I Mr Bridgman 

• » 

33,200 

10,120 




Total 

. 42,320 



CMr Fincli 


26,336 

Tllpur 


5 „ llnsUnga 


1,932 



(. „ Dow nos 

•• 

13,048 




Total 

... 40,316 

Sidliun Jubna 

( Mr Finch 

i •> 'u 


23,672 

22,494 




Total 

•IG, 1 6(> 


1 

fMr Bridgman 


60,800 



,, Debiiam 


32,104 



„ Arruuoli 


14,140 



„ Campitr 

• , 

. 17,624 



„ FUrgcruld 


20,724 

Havell 

•• ^ 

» Sym 


f 24,484 
• 1 18,812 



„ AVilkinson 


11,020 



„ McComisIi 


11,198 



„ Augustin 

* • « 

. 4,714 


1 

,, Fitzgerald (R) 
CA) 

• «« 

3,164 


1 

. . 

11,484 




Total 

... 210 428 



Total for distriot 

9 19 220 


1 Since 1861 , when the now grant rales were passed, grants have been few and far between 

37 
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Between 1842 and 1850 further plots to the amount of 30,000 acres were 
granted in Silhat and of 4,000 acres in Sidhua Jobna. At the end of 1872 the 
area of the various jungle grants and pioportion of cultivation in eacli stood as 
follows — 


Parganah. 



Grant 

~ Cultivated?- 




Acres 

Acres 

BmSyakpur 

»« 

t*a • 

... 43,915 

23,722 

Tilpur s 

< t 

• «a aa 

.. le.g&o 

6,197 

Haveli 

«•« 

aaa 

... 210,984 

107,607 

Sidhua Jobnn ... 

« • 

a aa 

60,(J24 

30,016 

Silbat 

• •a 

8»a 8*a 

... 33,034 

23, '(43 



Total 

... 362,036 

194,414 


Since 1872 a further area of 1,330 acres has beer gi anted on leases 
which Will expire in 1922 , and arrangenicnfs aie in progiess foi a still larger 
grant (about 5,000 acres) to the lUahriiaja of Eettiali It iiili bo seen fi om 
figures jnst given that more than half of the entire area lias beon leelininod It 
has now become so much more profitable to grow timbei than lo reclaim, that 
on many of the later giants less than Jialf the land lia‘'4)eon cleared , and as 
Government has recently waived its right to lesnino sol^-^y on the ground that 
a proper area Ins not been recbiimed, it is probable that tho greater portion 
of the land now under timber will remain nucleaied. 

The reserved foiests are situate m 18 isolated blocks standing generally 
Forc'its rcBOTved “ like islands in a sea of cultivation, which inns up into 
bj Government little bays and creeks ” The edges of such lorests are 
uneven, and the demarcation has in many cases been clumsily made and wipor- 
foctly denoted A full description of the forests as they then stood is given 
in Major Pearson’s report of 1870.® According to tins officei, the aiea is 
between 120,000 and 130,000 acies, oi 190 square miles , and Mr Colvun, m 
Ins letter on the settlement of the district, says 1 25,000 acres From tho loport 
of the Forest Depaitment for 1876, however, it appears that the area, lately 
125 square miles, has been reduced to 115 only Hence it is clear that tho 
aieas above mentioned must include part of the jungle grants or grazing lands 
not immediately under the Forest Department, and therefoie not to be classed 
as reserved. 

, ^ This colnmn does not, like thnt at p 277, tnclndc the cnltlvation on foe simple prnnts 
-'Here the orei had snee 1842 din’inisheil, owing partly to the scltlement ns raniindfiri 
estates of such grants us had fallen in, nnil partly to resumptions on account of rebellion. 

• Printed lu btlections from Government Records, 1870, 
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Tlio iliscrepancy m the areas given by tbe Forest Depaitment is perhaps 
to be explained by the tinnsfer of a laigo block of forest land to the left bank 
of the Gand.ik, and to its annexation by the Mah.lraja of Bettiah, with whom it 
Ins lecently been settled as a grant. Though there are 18 blocks of Govern- 
ment foiest, there are only nine fou sts shown in the departmental return for 
1872, nc — 

(1) Nagwdu, including blocks I and VI 


(2) Soniiii 


II 

and part 

(3) Bban Caban 


VII 

and VIII 

(4) East Lebia 

(> 

III 

and V 

{h) TVest Lebra 

)t 

X 


(G) Bohmpur 


TX 

and XI. 

(7) Dnctbai 


IV 


(S) Cam garb 

>1 

Xtll 


(0) Tilkoiiia 


XII 



Domakand and Bliaiatkand are not sbonn, and it was fiom these forests that 
the land jnst mentioned was aiineKed by the Bettiah chief The whole area 
now occupied by forests in the Qoiakhpur dnti ict may he estimated at about 
200,000 aoies, or about 313 sqnaie miles In 1860 them wore 600,000 acres 
in Gorakhpur and Basti,^ and as at least two tlnrds of this must have been in 
Goiakhpur, it will be seen what a laige area has been since then leolaimed 
It IS, howe^er, ceitain that the aioa reclaimed since 1860 is small compared 
to tlint cleaied between the cession of 1801 and that date. 

The income from foicsts is .about Rs 40,000 yeaily, and the net profit 
aftci deducting expenses about* R'- 20,000 This income is chiefly derived 
from the sale of trees felled liy the puichaseis and of sdl logs s.awed by the 
Foicst Depaitment The iisufinct of the minor produce, such as fiiewood, 
pastuie, thatchiug-gi ass, and dvos, is usnnlly lot for each forest yearly, but 
yields little profit A conliact foi the wild honey is sometimes taken by the 
Bliai enste Bofoio the foi ests woio reseived it was a common practice for 
these people to tap tho tiees foi gum, which sold well , but as it was found to 
mm the tices it has been stopped The forest is composed mostly of sdl 
{S/toiea lobusia) oi sdkhu as this tiee is called when young There aie also a 
large number of inahtia {Bassia lutifolvi), semal {Bonhax Malabancum')^ and 
sld’^ham (^Dalbe') gia sissoo) trees Most of the timbei is at present short. The 
tiees aie much ovei grown with ci copers, and too closely planted to, admit of 
piopcr growth The existing supply of tirabor is therefore bmited to small 
beams for building purposes and firewood. Large soantlmgs, such as tbose^ 
used for tho boatman’s “ dngonts, ” aie as a rule obtained from Nep41. 

1 1 be anthority is SwJnton’a Manval 
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The most important forest held by a private individual is that of Kasmahi, 
eight miles oast of Gorakhpur, belonging to the Mian 

Private forests 

extent and has been presorted for nearly 70 years The sAl wood, of which it 
mostly consist<5, is theiofore terj’’ fine, and the forest highly v.aluable Most of 
the othei piivato forests adjoin oi intermingle with those reserved for 
Government, and having been cut as soon as the trees were worth any- 
thing at all, contain meie shrubs. The accompanying map shows roughly 
the jungles now existing with the changes since 1860, but it is 
impossible without a regular survey to note the exact changes in the 
limits of the jungles, and tho man does not pretend to any great accuracy. 
It must bo noticed that some portion of the jungle aiea is overgrown with 
long grass only, and not by tiee or undeiwood This is especially the case in 
the Bindyakpur and Tilpui parganahs Here and theio in those parganahs 
patches of cultivation aio dotted over the glass jungle, but the size of the map 
does not porniit of then being shown on it Tho existing tree jungle lies 
chiefiy in Haveh and Tilpur, but there is some also in Bindyakpui, Silhat, and 
Padrauna In Binayakpur still remains a good deal of grass jungle A des- 
cription of the pastuio land in the north of tho distiict is given undei the head 
of cattle in Part II of this notice Those pastures genoially be in oi aiound 
forests. 

There are three great lines of drainage, tho two fiist carrying southwards 
Principal lines of the sui plus waters of the north, tho thud receiving those 
drainage wateis .and conveying them south-eastu ards into the 

Ganges 


The fiist line, that of the Bapti and its tiibutarfes, drains the western half 
ef the district The watershed between it and the second line, which may be 
drawn a little east of the boundary between Tilpiir and Bm.iyakpur parganahs, 
passes down till ough Mansbrganj, Hdta, Deoiia, and Baihaj In the northern 
portion of this tiact IS a netwoik of small sti earns, of which the Rohm, the 
Ghunghi, and the Jli^rn are most impoitant These cairy oflF the surplus water 
from the country immediately below the bills, pouiingit into the channel of the 
Rdpti, which cariies it down to the Ghdgra To the Ghdgra tho Rapti also 
conveys the drainage of tho centre of the district The second lino, that of 
the Little Gandak and its affluents, diains all the eastern half of the district, 
except a small poition of parganah Sidhua Jobna, which mclines towards the 
Great Gandak This last-named iiver may, perhaps, be considered as mark- 
ing a fourth hne of drainage, but affects the Gorakhpur district too little to be 
classed as one of the principal lines 
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Of tliese tlic tliild is tliafc of the Glidgra, running south-eastwards. 
Itdiaius the south-wcst corner of Ibis and the south-ea‘;t of the Bash dis- 
trict^ receniug the Rapti and Little Gandak on its com e'donn to the 
Ganges. 

One of the distingnishing features in the firat tract drained by the E/ipli is 
the laige number of lakes aiul stamps, and the nide spread of the water over- 
flowing from thorn and Iroin tlie stieains during the rains The conntr/^in the 
centre of this hue is lowoi, and the water accumulates therein more, than in 
the other two The third tract, through which the Glidgra flows, is quite 
different. The country seems to rise towards the banks of the rner, and the 
■w'utei flows past rapidly, wnth none of the stoppages which it encounters on its 
way down the Rapti. A more detailed account of the principal nveis may 
now be given. 

The name of the Rapti originally Irdvati, was corrupted by the Muham- 
Eiversnf the district niadaus into Hawati, whence its pre-ent title (vt-bt-pt) 

The Uapti After passing through Oadh and Basti it enters this dis- 

trict in partranah Haveli, near Mogalha The general direction of its very 
tortuous couise is towards the south east It joins the Ghagia near Rdj'pur in 
tappa Ka[)aiwdr, paigaiiah Salempur ; and abontthree miles before the junction 
it divides into two stre.arns, enclosing an island belonging to Gnura village. 
The size and Telocity of the stream \anes considerably During tbe rains it 
IS m some places more than a quarter of a mile bioad, and runs at about fi\e 
miles an hour , while daring the summer it is as a lule but 10l> or 150 yards 
wide and ti avels rather less than tw o miles an hour The bed consists of mixed 
sand ami mud Owing to its extremely winding course, and to the fact that 
the banks washed by its deep current are nsnally high and perpendicular, 
the nvei does not in most places cause extensive immdations It nevertheless, 
by cutting fresh channels, transfers whole villaces fiom one bank to the 
other, and sooth of Gorakhpur, where it forms the boundary, from one 
paiganah to another, A precipitous bank on one side of the nver is 
nsnally faced by a shelving bank on the other. But in some places {e. g to the 
west of Gorakhpur) both shores are sloping, and here the river mundates the 
adjoining country. Such floods aie fertilising, and only occasion loss when 
they retire so late as to prevent the ploughing of the riverside lands There 
are a great number of small channels branching from and returning to the 
stream, but these are dry except in the lams The chief tributaries of the 
E6pti in this flistnct are tho Gbungbi, Dhamela, Rohm, Taraina, Xmi, Pharend, 
and Majlma 
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111 tlio rains the surface of the river rises bo considerably that these 
sticams are stopped or thrust back to ovoiflow their banks The Domingarh 
and Annar lakes arc thus formed by the stoppage of the Rohin and Ami 
1 pspectivel Y. In the lains, boats of from 2,000 to 3,000 maunds ^ burthen 
ply on the stieam as far as its junction with the Dhamela^ In the hot 
wcither, boats of 300 maiinds® can naiigato it to tho same distance, and 
boats of 1,000^ maunds as far as Gorakhpur. The foimatiou of its banks dis- 
courages its use for purposes of inigation. 

Ml Luuisdeii [Settlement jRepoit) mentions that in 1864 the volume of 
the stream suddenly decieased so greatly as to excite feais ih.it, except in the 
lains, it Mould no longei lemain naAugable foi boals of any size This decrease, 
which aiose fiomthe formation of a new channel in the Basti distiict, was how- 
ever only temporary, and next year tho stieain flowed as before® The chief 
places of importance on the nver are Gorakhpui, Gaipui, Kotba, Kaparwtir, 
Bnrhaj, aud Riijpur These are all mnikot towns, Goiaklipm and Baihaj being 
the most important There are budges of boats at Biicl gbdt and Bhaudpdr 
ghat; but duiing the rams the former bridge is removed and a ferry takes 
its place Nadua is another ghat Ijmg nitbin tho juiisdiction of the sadr 
tahsil Ktlrmami ghtit lies within that of Llah.iiajgauj at the mouth of the 
Dhamela The water of the stieam is not lery clear, as it bears in solution a 
good deal of mud Its temperature is high 

The nver is of immense importance as a means for canying cheaply, safely, 
and quickly the large expoit tiado in grain and wood fiom NepAl and the north 
of this district down to Goiakhpur, and thence into the Ghdgra and Ganges. 

(1) The Ghu')iglL% ncuh — Rising m the Nepdl hills, the Ghiinghi flows 
Tribotanea of south-westwai ds till it joins the Dhamela in two branches 
the Rnpti near Sikia aud Giroi respectively. Its deep aud well-defined 

bed serves foi some miles as the bouudaiy, fiist between 
Gorakhpur and Nepal, and again between Gorakhpui and Basti The stream, 
which IS clear, with a sandy bed, luns very rapidly m the lams, and at a 
medium pace during the cold and hot weather. It abounds with ndls or 
crocoddes In the rains it piesents a seiious obstacle to travellers, but soon 
afterwards becomes fordable in moat places The water, escaping through its 

^ Prom 71 to 107 tons. ^ From this point to near Bansi it is a small stream, 

only 20 or 30 feet in width, during the cold and hot neather It some years ago threw out 
into the Basti district a branch which diverted the greater part of its waters from the old 
channel The latter, to which tho stream has never reverted, still exists to show how fine a 
river it must once have borne ® Between 10 and 1 1 tons Between 35 and 36 

tona. ® This was entirely owing to the increase which took place in the volnme and size 

of the Iihamela.a faetwhich seems to prove that tlio water which before found its way d n\n 
the chonuel of the Rapti has been diveited in Basti to that of the former river. The old 
channel, as before mentioned, has remained almost dry 
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The Dlmniela 


collateral clianncls, often works a good deal of unscbief. The stream is not 
navigable, but timber is sometimes floated down it. It lias Be\eral tnbiitaiies 
which solve to iingate the riceficlds of pargaiiali Binnyakpur. Chief of these 
are the Danda and the Ghdgia, both of winch haic steep banks, are infested 
by ndis, and in the lains arc considerable streams, Tli ere arc no ton ns of 
impoitanco on tbo Ghungbi in this distnet. 

(2) The Dhaniela — The Dh.imcla, though it has but a short course in 
this district, is of consulerable importance On entenng 
from Basti it is joined b}’’ tbo Gluingbi near Sikra andGiroi, 

and tbeio divides, its smaller bianch flowing southwards and j'oining the Rapti 
in tbo Basil distnet, the lai got running Boutb-easlwaids and joining it some 
70 miles furtbordown its course, just above Kdrmami glmt The Dbamela is 
here milch the fuller and finer stream of the two/ and is on this branch never 
fordable. Boats of fiom 200 to 300 inaunds” burthen can navigate it during 
the entire year The banks aie as a rule high and abrupt Here and there eddies 
or small wbnlpools (bhaur), similar to those in tlie Great G^ndak, are metwnlh; 
but navigation is safe. lu the i ams the river floods a large pai t of the adjoining 
country, aud often does mischief by sweeping away ciops or boundary 
marks and preventing cultivation. The deposit left (partly sand and 
partly mud) does more liam than good, and the proprietors of the villages 
between the Dhamela and the Rapti complain of its effects The banks in 
the hot weather are veiy steep, and the rise of the iiver in the rams is more 
than 20 feet above its summer level. The current is then very powerful, and 
the volume of watei must be enormous Dhdni or Kbdnapftr Bdzar, one of 
the great gram marts of this distiict, lies a short distance east of this stream. 
Ndks and porpoises are common, as aio rolm and the other ordinary river 
fish {vide list in Part II). The Government femes are at Kdrmami ghdt and 
Magaiha, and a private fci ry at Kdnapar is of some irapoi tance 

(3) The Rohm . — Tlie Rohm enters this distrct from Nepal in parganah 
Bindyakpur East, and passing through parganah Haveh, 
joins the Edpti below Domingarh, at the western end of the 

city of Gorakhpur It is joined in the north by the Bhagela nadi For 
abont 15 miles northwards from its junction with the Rdpti it is navigable 
throughout the year by vessels of 100 maunds burthen, and in the rains for 
some 15 miles higher. It is not fordable, even in summer, for 25 miles 
above Gorakhpur. The current is sluggish. In the north the banks are 

^ The parganah map of last settlement does not seem quite correct here, neglecting to 
mark'mtb snfflclent clearness the mam stream of the Dhamela. ’ Betiveea 7 and 11 

tons. 


The Robin 
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plrop nii<l Violl ninrl.f il. l>nt iftor ii oDlir*. llncli Gnral.lipiii ilio} nro iismlly 
rlojiin^ 1 ) i*- iKiii'i m llii'- jnriinnali 1 ,\ a ouii'^ulfMalilo iriliufarv from 
(ho Jiorllur t'-t, lh(> ]’.\ I*- or .l!i 'll ri, w Iiit li nl'o i i'( s in Xo[‘'il. Flooils aio 
riro. iin( a( tin ji'iint \\]ui(' i( llio Jhipli (In ru is a lar^a* tract of 

IowImii" Iniii. which !*> ciMii|i!ct''I\ •'tilniKM /^cd in (lie laiii'- , and it is 
chii lly owinp’ io (ho 11*^0 <>r this rnrr and .1 Minll s(rc un near it (hat tho 
Doinnif^aih aiwl K innnni Ida - to (he \.c-l of (toi iKhpi r arc foiiiicd. Tho 
3 jlnj:( 1 1 'Old dll irri an in (lie 1 nn\ --'M-on ‘•w ifi siron;^ stn aiii'^, and sen c to 
carr\ oil the w i!er winch \ onld olherv i-e ii(iiindi(c lulo.- tho hills JJoth 
ln\o hi;:h v^cll-^^,^lIl(’d hmh-, and ifn i (h“ run'' hfcoinc ■-Inllow, shi;Tgiv,]i 
slroinis ei-il\ forded 'J he cohnii and lein|n‘i ilnie ol the vaicr ^a^c^ accord- 
iii" (o the (line of m ir In the ••ninnK r 1' i- ( Icar nid ( old, Iiliii" supplied in 
picat iiun-uri In (he nu la 1 '■now from the hill- , 1:1 (he laiiis i( is iliscolourcd 
mid warniei 1 ’ i--in p 't- it dm, ihraupn (la'lupo fore-t in p'lrpanahs Ili\cli 
mid Bnnn ihpnr. it is e\'< n-i\tl. u-l'I lor (loiinip down iiiid'Lr There are no 
place s of coimneru d iiiipoi lance on it-hnil- ui’l i( c 11 1 u s little trade north 
of Main ram 


(J) 'J /{ T tm a './< —Till Tot t n ini ri c in t ijipa Liiti, parpimh ILneli 

„ fiord hinii, iiul ftlN into tin Jlaiiti in ■! J’tli'niir, htlow 

T1 c fun I'-'l Ae I ^ ‘ ’ 

tiori lipnr. Jtisa-'-aidl in-i.e't- iinjiort nice 

('») 'Ih^Ar, — U’.-nu’ ir<nn I'tndlldein lli-ii the Ann ent''i s this dis- 
trict iie \r 11 nnpnr \illvp<' it the lunction ot t ip)ns lihir-ind uid JJhaduscri 
(pnrp nnh Maplnr) Iillin.s first ea-twii.!- Ila 11 ‘^niiih-i a-t. duidnig tho 
]nrp in di from I)h in ip'ir, an 1 i%tntinll\ pniis ihe K ipti lu ir Sohpaura m 
lajipa Garniahi (p irpan di I’h i ij* ir) IFcepl dminp (lie ranis, it is, though 
deej) in some jil ices a 11 irro.v , shiggi-h s(u ini It- waters are cxteii'ncli ii'^ed 
for irng-Uion, and the li-liing in it is m i\ a du ihle, ^ohtl and snnil'ir rncr fi-h 
being .ihuiul ml The hed is nlndd^ In (ho laiiis (ho inci iis(.-Tnd ouim s c\(cn- 
Pivc inundations Ijelweeii it andthc K'lpti llioi 0 is a ridge of high gi atnnl ind 
agtiin on tho west aiiothor iidge e ipjied hv Jhnisgaoii Hot w ten lliom is i p] un 
Imown ns the Aiiiiar T.ll , .md (ho whole of (his is ni llio runs one \ i-t -he t of 
water, plrotching for si\ or soven miles on oiilior side of tlu' Tiu'K< r c ml- tnh'ne>i*^ 
and on a rough windy daj resembling a small sea emend with while-, n-*, { 

W’a\cs. Thon\cr is bridged by the cinhanlaiiont |iisl me I'u’i ' I 'n I i.,a’n in ar 

Cliittai , ^ also at Slaghar in the I 3 ns(i district Ihiri i" (’ ' r m.s 
maunds burthen can na\igalo it, lint (lie ceitr-e I'f I'l -* , a n I ,• 

to follow ow mg to Hoods, and fuiiKcii (n es h, m a- - ^ 
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Majbna 


The Pharend. 


•attended with ■^ome risk. The subsiding waters of the stream leave behind 
them very little deposit , but such as is left is fertilizing loam, and the crops 
grownl thereon are exceptionally good. The -water 13 described as rather 
turbid and ■warm. 

( 6 ) The MajJma . — The Majhna rises from a pond east of Pipiaich (par- 
ganah Haveh), and floTving southwards through the forest, 
joins the Eapti near Majhaiia of tappa ifagua Tikan in 

Silhat. Both in volume and other respects the stream is insignificant. At 
Budarpur its name is changed to Bathua , at Surya, tappa Madanpur, it 
is joined by the Kurna nadi, and by the Kunhi near its junction with the 
Edpti. Both these tributaries are small summer-dried streams which, except 
for irrigation, are of no importance. 

(7) The Phavend. —The sources of the PJiarend must be found near 
Pipruicb in Haveh Gorakhpur, whence the stream flows 
almost dne south to meet the Kdpti In the rams its size is 

considerable ; but during the rest of the year it is narrow, shallow, sluggish, 
and fordable in almost all places It is an irrigating, bnt not a navigable 
stream. Its name is denved fiom the 'pliaiend^ trees on its banks. It 
joins theMajbna on the border of Silbat, and their united stream flows into 
the Bdpti under the name of the Bathua nadi. 

•(S) The Taraina nadi . — Eismg from Tal Sonda in tappa Bankata 
(parganah Anola), and flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, the Taraina enters the north of the Bhenri Till 
in parganah Chilldpar, whence it, or rather another stream bearing the 
same name, passes in to the Etipti. The hanks are as a rule sloping. 
The water is much used for irngatiou. In the hot weather the stream 
almost dries up, leaving a succession of pools But in the rains it runs 
with considerable force, as proved by the fact that in 1871 it swept 
away the bridge (now replaced) which boro the Benares road across it. 
It IS how^ever fordable, even dm mg the rains, in many places. There aro 
no ttdls in this stream, and it is not navigable. It has one tributarj", the 
Silni or Gangri nadi, w'hich nsing m tappa Ptili, parganah Dfauriupar, 
flows southeast to join the Taraina m tappa Majuri, near Maktopar This 
muddy-bedded stream is used for irrigation, but dries m summer; it is not 
navigable and can always be forded. It is called the Silni as far as Kan- 
wadi in tappa Gagaha, and thenco to its junction with the Taraina, the 


The Toraina. 


Gangn. 


* "EUcvihcTecaUedjdman (Eugenia jamlolana). 
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TliG Groat Gandak or Nardyani, known in Nepil as the Saligrdmi,i rises 

amongst the hills of the latter country and forms the north- 
Tho Great Gandak ° ^ , -r i, 

east boundary ot this district its course is, generally speak- 
ing, south-easterly, and itjoinstho Ganges opposite the opium storehouse at Patna. 
The Gandak itself forms the district boundary for a very short distance only, 
taming eastward at the north-east corner of tappa Batsara into Lower Bengal. It 
again, however, touches tlio district at tho south-east corner of parganah Sidhua 
Jobna, wheie it skirts tho Bank Jogni tappa. Between this point and that 
whore it again turns into Bengal the boundary is partly formed by a branch 
which there is good reason to behove was not along ago the main stream. 
Where it first enters British territory its bed is stony and the stream itself clear 
and rapid Tho banks are high and the body of water oven at the end of the 
hot weather very largo Tho Great Gand.ik is never foidable, and boats of 800 
maunds- burthen can na\ igate it throughout tho car Owing, however, to the 
force of the stream and sv ill of tho so-called wliii Ipools (hhaibr) cau'^ed by irregu- 
larities in tho river bed, navigation is somewhat dangerous. Timber rafts from 
Kepi'll are frequently broken up and boats upset Snags aie also not uncommon 
and increase the perils of the stream. Tho branch before referred to, while re- 
sembling in some respects the mam stream, has lowmr banks and frequently cuts 
itself new channels, to the great loss and discouiagcment of the neighbouring 
cultivators. Mr. Lumsden observes that its influence on cultivation is on the 


whole injurious Floods, however, very rarely occur ; and as the deposits of the 
stream are chiefly sand, the fact need not be regretted This offshoot rejoins 
the Gandak north of the Bank Jogni tappa, and henceforward the stream 
appears to bo confined to one channel and docs little nuschief ® Wood, grain, 
and sugar are tho chief commodities borne by this n\or. The fiist comes from 
Kephl, and the second mostly from British territory, while the third is the 
native clUm manufactured in parganah Sidhua Jobnn 

Crocodiles, porpoises, and several kinds of fish abound, and the latter are 
canght in large numbers The mahdsci (Bat hies mosa^l is occasioually cap- 
tured The sand of the river is washed for the particles of gold which hare 
found their way down from the hills. 

The nver is not much used for irrigation chiefly because the soil near it 
is naturally moist (bhdt). Situated beside it are two r' rts .r . Gobi Pipraghat 
on the mam stream and Sdhibganj' on the bro, in mpin Bank Jocn’ 

^ Perlinps because ammonite fossils ( F'd/io-a-) sw f j-' h -'■c-:, AmouRsi Hindi: 
ammonites are revered as symbols of Vislmi:. 'll.: ctui,n r-i" ' o' 'bo rivo-, ivarjvnriST 
derived from one of tbe numerous titles cf lirs rod n-l i; : 

* The stream flowing through the old rh- — I son <d - >' n , >- corrifi. ^ 

dries up in the hot weather. In the rairs rr £f ni— njm dy o' lo or 1 1 terC ' 
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There are ferries at Parsoni Madiiubdnl, Gola Pipragh^t, and Bans! 

ghdt near Padiauna Tu'O rivers, the Sonmati and Banmati, are said to join 
it about 14 miles above the fi ontier, at a spot where there is an annual fair in 
Mdgh (January-February) It basin this district no important tributary. 
The water is clear, and from its depth has in many places a bluish hue. The 
tempeiature of the stream is cool, owing peihaps to the snow water it receives 
from the hills.^ . 


The Jhfirahi 


The Bfindi nala 


From its source in the Chiriagora tappa, the Jhdrahi passes southwards 
into the Saian district, forming lower in its course the 
extieme eastern boundary of parganah Salempur, aud ulti- 
mately joining the Gh4gra The stream is of consideiable use for irrigation, 
audits piscatory is of some value In the rams it flows with considerable 
force, but on their close slackens gradually until at the beginning of the 
hot weather its water is almost stagnant The stream is considered injurious 
to health, and a dangerous kind of malaria often attacks strangers who halt 
near it for any length of time 

Like the Jharahi, the Bandi nfila has seveial branches which unite at the 
north of tappa Sandi It is a running stream only for a 
few months in the year, and soon after the conclusion of 
the rams is dammed up for purposes of irngalion In the hot weather it 
dries up It joins the Khanua in tappa Khdn 

Known of yore as the Sarjn, the Ghdgra or Dehwa flows along the 
southern boundary of the distnct Entenng the Dhuriii- 
p4r parganah at Majdip of tappa Belighfit, and passing 
eastwards with a slight inclination to the south, it at length issues into the 
Siiran district of Lower Bengal The stream is rapid m the rams, aud flows 
about two miles an hour at the beginning of the hot weather Steamers 
can navigate it during the rams, and boats of i,000 maunds^ burthen throughout 
the year. The bed is sandy, and the breadth of the stream varies consideiably 
accordmg to the season. The mam stream has been made the boundary be- 
tween Gorakhpur and Azamgarh, but its shiftings cause frequent transfers of 
vdlages from one district to the other. The mam stieam is said about 20 years 
ago to have jomed the Kufina, west of Dhunapdr, in the parganah of that ilk, 
but now flows considerably further to the south A branch which the nver 
threw out m 1872 adopted as its bed the old channel, and it was anticipated 
that the mam stream would revert to the same comse ; but that anticipation 

^ In the south-east corner of the district it has daring the last year or two shifted its course 
ellghtly to the eist * Between 36 and 36 tons 


The Ghagra. 
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has not yet been jastificd by facts. The floods, wbicb seldom though sometimes 
take ])lace, servo but to injure the neighbouring crops, as the riverside is 
already watered amply from tanks and wells, and the deposit left is sandy The 
Kfipti joins the Ghitgra near Rajpur, and the Little Gandak further east These 
streams and the KuAna are the only important tributaries from this district. 
The banks marking the usual limits of the stream in tlie rams are high and 
sharpW defined, .and it is ou\y bctxoecn f/icmthat the breadth of the stream vanes 
at the difterout times of 3 ear. '\^Tlen after the r.iius the river subsides, numerous 
chars, or islets of sand, appear in the channel, vhich becomes tortuous and 
in some places rather shadow Couutrj’’ boats of the largest bui den can, howei er, 
always plj’’ the stream, ^\hlch is nevoi fordable The chief market nllages on its 
banks are Barlialganj, Ra)pur, Bliagaipni, i\[uil Kliiis, and Nantion. One of the 
most important marts in the dntiict, B.arlia;, stands a little way inland from the 
river abo\o Rfijpur It nas formoilj'' situate on the iiver bank, but the 
Bapli haling shifted shghtlj' to the cast, and the Ghagra slightly to the south- 
vest, the town now stands on a channel of the former An immense trade in 
gram, principall}' fiom Baihalganj and Baihaj, is carried down the river to the 
Ganges 

There arc femes at ( 1 ) Kamharia ghat, ( 2 ) R.ija Sultanpur, (3) Chapri, 
(4) Sahia ghat, (5) Poila Rdmpur, ( 6 ) Duhuja Khairdti, (7) Baihalganj, ( 8 ) 
Rajpur, (9) Faina, and (10) Bhiigalpur and ildil Jn colour the water is 
rather opaque, containing a considerable solution of sandy mud 

The Kudna rises in Oudb, enters this distnct in pniganah Bhundpdr, 
and flovs into the Ghagra at Marhundia Its name is 
said to bo derived from the fact that its first source is a 
well (Z-da). Some years ago, vheu reinforced m Basti by branches of the 
Ghdgra, it was during its couise m Gorakhpur a deep navigable stream But 
by a southward movement of the former river the volume of the Kudna was 
greatly diminished In 1872 the Kud,na was again swollen by two branches 
of the Ghdgra, and inci eased so greatlj'’ m depth and volume as to be nowhere 
fordable in parganah Dhuridplr , its capacity for navigation was thus of course 
greatly enhanced, and if the volume of water continues as "t present, boats of 
500 maunds^ or more will throughout the year be able to navigate the 
stream for some distance above Dhuridpdr Mr. Lumsden notices a similar 
enlargement of this stream by a branch of the Ghdgra in 1855, the result 
then being a considerable amount of dilu\ ion. At present floods are rare, 
but the stream has cut numerous deep channels along its shores. 

1 Nearly 18 tons burthen 
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The banks of the stream are steep and in the hot weather high. The 
current is slow and the bed sandy. Tikua B6zdr, Sikriganj, Gaurganj, Dhuri^ 
pdr^ Shdhpnrj and Gola are places of some size on jts banks j4t Tikna, Gaurganj, 
and Gola markets are held. There is a Government ferry at Benn, and numer- 
ous private ferries for foot passengers at intervals of two or three miles. 

Descending from the ISTepdl hills, the Little Gandak flows southwards till it 

^ , joins the Ghagra at Simaria, just within the Sdran dis- 

The Little Gandak. 

tnct It IS often mistaken for a branch of the Great Gan- 
dak, but is really quite distinct, entering Gorakhpur to the west of that stream. 
Bor three months of the year, i 6., from the middle of July to the middle of Octo- 
ber, it can be navigated by boats of 100 maunds burthen But its volume and . 
current, then considerable, decrease rapidly after the close of the rains; and it 
soon becomes a small stream, not more than 20 yards across, sluggish, and in 
most places fordable The water contains a calcareous deposit which is said 
to be a frequent cause of goitre amongst those who drink it, and the soil along 
the stream is mostly which is largely composed of chalk. Raggarganj, 
Captamganj, and Hetimpur are bdzfirs of some importance on its banks. 
Those banks are as a rule high and well defined, yet not so high as to prevent 
the frequent use of the watei in irrigation They are connected by Governoient 
ferries at Guria, Hetimpiir, and Captamganj A small branch known as the 
Khanaa ndla loaves this stream near Hetimpur, and passes south-eastwards into 
Sdran, But, except as the boundary between parganahs Sidhna Jobna and 
Shdhjahdnpnr, and an occasional source of irrigation, this offshoot is of no 
importance. 

The Durdnchl is connected with the Mohan, a small stream which, rising 
The DurSnchi and Biraicha, flows south-eastwards as far as tappa Par- 

Mohan wdrpar, where one branch joins the Durdnchi and another 

the Little Gandak. The latter bianch foims the northern boundary of parga- 
nab Shdhjahdnpur and effects its junction near Hetimpur Exept during the rams, 
the Mohan is a mere i ivulet The Dnninchi forms the border between the Silhat 
and Shdhjahanpur parganahs, joining the Little Gandak at the south-east cor- 
ner of tappa Patna. When the rainfall is unusually heavy, and the Little Gan- 
dak rises so as to block their streams, these two rivers rise and inundate the 
neighbouring country. By such floods the sugarcane crop is damaged and a 
sandy deposit left to mar the soil. 

The Chillua rises in the centre of tapjia Katahra, parganah Haveli. 

Blowing south-westwards, it widens out into the Ohillna 
lake, which is also connected with the Rohm. The stream 


The Chillua Nadi 
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for f 'lino di'-tnnc'’ (hronpli llio foro‘-(, inul linrdlv of niucli iinporlnncc 
1 1 <1 o mil's jt i]' 1 d fonnorl} (o uli-fnn t li iflic’ on tlic Ivi^oli and Cnidaingnnj 
rtnd V ]iu li it nn.\, lin\\c\oi, cro'-M on an < inli’inKiiK id jiiorccd liy liridgcs. 

With till' iinincKin'- •-In ini'' ulnoh flow llirongli or In tins dislncL cnees 
of nllinK'n and diliuion nro ncco'-'-anly miinorous , but 
i.ni lh-i< 'i].]i<Mr to he no K^>eei il l<ini rtiles for settling disputes 

In !w« < n the |•ro]l^( tor- Foim' of the 1 irge landowners, such 
r.s theMnh'iirhi of P.ettnh. tin' Ih'n i of Tand.iiin. and one or two otliore, decide 
all eiich (jiio'-tions ainoii"'- 1 thein‘-el\ < •. on the jiriiiriple tliai if the changes made 
are not of imioh import un e, tlo' d< t p-stroam iiile jirt'.aiK and fixes the hound- 
:ir\. If. on the otln r hand, the land- fr ui'-ferred hv tin- rule are of considorn- 


hlc extent the line laid <lown in the rexenue -nr\e\ map is restored ns nearly as 
jios-ihle. Hpt ailing gcii' ra!l\ , the tlecp— fn im rule is olisorxcd throngliout 
the di-tnct In (dd (]a\ an\ di-piile on -nch i pond helween the rnmindnrsof 
difl'cront Mllag< s xionM hue hi t n n f« rr< d to the local lluja, nnd n dispute 
hitwccn two Iv 'ijas wot.ld proh dd\ hue he i n fought out Tlic larger ntcra 
hemg tisinlh the houiularu- of the \anous pnneip dities the doep-stream 
rule inturalh <iht ini< d, as it \,ould It i\e hei n ddhcult fn ouo R'i|a to hold a 
«iinll plot of laud t<iurhing his in iglihour’s (< rrdorx while set ored from his 
own h\ a broad ri’. tr 


There are 

Prepoo 1 c'a iIs 


at pr* -eid no canals in the dislrief, either foi navigation 
or irri' atioii and indocd the nrtc'sif\ for tlicir con- 
striiction IS rcmnvo'l hx a network of rners In 1850 


''dr. Ihrd. the Collector, jiropo-ed to convert the Ld'lc C indnk into a canal 
for commercial jiiirpo-es . and Mr Tjumsden, in Ins settlement report, approves 
of the Miggestioii, and siv- lint the levels are f.ivourihio for the purpose 
Ko steps, however, have us vet been t d.ei. tow ards can} mg out tho idea, 
nnd it is doubtful if much neccs-itv exists for doing so Somo of tho 
numerous streams in the north of the district, such as tho Danda, tho Glu’in- 
glii, the Ghagr.i, and tho Kohm, might easily ho rendered navigahlo 
by a Piicccs-ion of locks with wens Bufliciont to .allow the rush of water 
in tho rams to escajio. But until this poiliou of tho dibtuot has mucli 
advanced tho undertaking would ho unprofitahlo Buuning as ifc doos by 
Lotnn and near BuLwnl, the Ghunghi oflers, if thus treated, tho host 
chanco of financial success In this part of tho district thoio aio, moroovor, 
no good roads , hut tho sincoro co-opcration of tho Nopfil Gov’crnmont, so 
necessary m the construction of a northoi n-fi on tier canal, is hardly to ho 
oxpcclcd. 
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The Nandanr TSl, 


The Ramabhur Tdl. 


The lakes of Gorakhpur are numerous — so numerous that only those 
Lakes &c conspicuous for their size^ position^ fisheries, or other quah- 

ties, can be noticed here, >Such lakes may be divided into 
those that are perennial, those which alternate from a sheet of water in the 
rains to a swamp at other seasons, and those which the summer leaves com- 
pletely dry. 

To begin with those that are perennial • — 

The I^andaur Tul in tappa Kasha, parganah Bhauap£r, lies near the 
Benares road, about 6 miles south of Gorakhpur, and is 
some 2^ miles in length by half a mile in breadth. In 
its deepest parts it has during the hot weather about 25 feet of water. 
The rams seem little to affect the size of the lake, which always contains a 
copious supply of water noticeable for its extreme cle.arness It is plenti- 
fully stocked which rohu and other fish, while its waters are used for 
irrigation 

The Rdmabhdr Tdl at Kasia is about half a mile long by a quarter mile 
broad. In the rams its length extends to a whole, and its 
breadth to half a mile , but in the summer these dimensions 
sink to about half a mile and 250 yards m breadth respectively. The average 
depth in the rams is about 12 feet, and m the hot weather 5 The lake is never 
dry. The water is used, although not extensively, in nrigation ; and the fishing 
is valuable, letting for about Rs 200 a year. It is chiefly remarkable on 
account of the Buddhist remains on its banks. These stand at the north-west 
comer of the lake, and consist of a lofty mound of solid brickwork now known 
as Devisthdn, an oblong mound crowned by a brick stupa, ^ and a colossal 
statue of Buddha, lying a short distance apart from a small ruined bmlding 
which was probably a shrine To these reniams some further reference will 
he made m the Gazetteer portion of the notice ^ 

To the north of the H.ita road is a smaller lake, communicating with the 
Rdmabhar Tdl by two channels, over which bridges have been constructed. In 
tbe rams the water flows from this tdl with considerable force towards the 
Rdmabhdr lakeland sometimes cuts the road. The Rdmabhdr lake then rises 
and overflows towards the south-east, laying the Barhaj road for some distance 
under water. The Little Gand.ik is said to have once flowed by the more west- 
erly of the two channels mentioned above. 

We now come to the second class of lakes, which during summer dege- 
nerate into swamps. 

^ I «. reliC'temple * Article " Kbsbih.” 
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The Bdmgarh Jhil, near Goraldipur, is about 2 miles long by 1^ broad. 

I? iiJhi The bulk of its surface after the rams IS covered by tall reeds, 
and presents the appearance of a dismal swamp. Passages 
are cut through the reeds for the fishoi men’s boats. Rohu and other fish are 
canght m largo numbeis, and the fishing, which is leased out by the proprietor, 
is valuable. In the rainy season the water rises 20 feet or more and covers the 
reeds. The lake is then a large unbroken sheet of water at least 5 miles in length 
by 3 in breadth Immediately after the close of that season the water begins to 
recede, and the rices, dlian and horo, are laigelj’- grown on the land thus cleared 
for cultivation. In the rains some parts of the lake are 40 feet deep, but in 
summer none are above 20 The influence of the Eamgarh swamp on the 
health of those living near it is said to bo decidedly deleterious, causing bad 
fever and malaria Two or three channels branch forth from it. It is con- 


nected v ith another ^/dZ of considerable extent, the NdrhAi Tdl, which like it 
IS coveied vith reed and thoiny plants. After the rams the latter tdl dries up 
in many places, leaving detached pieces of water. 

The surplus waters of the Narhdi Tail aie drained into the Edpti by the 

r,.. -.T. L. . Goiabrook In the rains this is a stream of some size 
Tlio Narhai Tal. , r,. . , , ■, 

and attords ample means lor communication, but at other 

seasons it scarcely runs at all and cannot bo navigated, e.xcept by the smallest 
boats A succession of little ponds linked together by the Gora foim a chain 
between the Edihdi T.il and the Edpti. Below the water in both the Narhfii 
and Bdmgarh jhils lies a deep mud This when deserted by the waters and 
exposed to the sun grows hard and firm enough to support a man walking on 
it, but when covered or just loft by water is soft and as dangerous to 
tread on as a quicksand. The drj'-ing of this mud and the stagnant nature 
of the swamp, except in the rams, are probably the cause of the malaria 
before mentioned. Crocodiles are common in the Eamgarh, but not in the 
Narhai Tal. Two or three ofi'shoots from the Rapti join these lakes , and in 
the rams the river deposits through these offshoots large quanties of loam, 
by which the Ramgarh Tdl is being gradually silted up The water, it is 
said, has receded two or three hundred yards towards the east in the last ten 
years. Very probably the Rdpti originally traversed the present site of Gorakh- 
pur city,^ flowing afterwards through part of the Edmgarh jhil and the channel of 
the Gora. In this case it has gradually receded westward, raising the broad 
embankment of rich earth which now separates it from the swamp and the 
brook. Peas, linseed, mustard, wheat, and melons are grown on the more 
elevated portions of the land overlooking the water 

1 See Dr flanck's Sanitary Report, 1871, 

39 
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Tbe size of ilie Bbc'^ri Tal. in ianoa Sikanclarpnr of parganah Chillu- 

The Bhe-riTal. accoiding to the season of the rear. 

In the ri.O' it is a great sheet of vrater fire miles long 
and three or four broad, but at their close it sinks rap.dh-, until at the end of 
summer it is about only one in length and about half that distance in breadth. 
The depth difiers considerably, the greaiest m the rams being 20, and in the 
summer 10 feet. The suson uccd ^ grov.s in abcndance on the ground left dry 
by the receding vrater, ani is used as fod'^^cr cattle ; rice is so.vn in consi- 
derable quantities along the edge of the lake Here shehs (npi) are found from 
arhith mortar is made The Tara.na joins the lake at its north-west corner and 
helps to fill it in the rains . "v lule a branch of that Lke stretches to the east, and 
in the same season shoo’s forth a ‘Stream to jom the Raplf It is said that when 
Haja Bemath invaded ChillupSr he vras for a Ions: time unable to take a castle 
•which stood on an island in the south-west of the lake. At length a fisher- 
man pointed out to him that he could drain off part of the water into the Rapti. 
Acting on this adidee he dug the channel through which the stream abme 
mentioned Sows, and was then able to cross to the island and storm the 
fort- But though the channel may hare been deepsnei or widened by the 
Bdja, it is undoubtedly natural Tue fi-hing is of some value and is let 
by the proprietors to boatmen who come from a distance. Tne usual arrange- 
ment is that the lessees shall pay half of what they catch to the landlord. 
TThen the rains are at all excessive the Rlpti and G-bdgra are nmted through 
this t4l, which is then nearly 8 miles in length 

The Chillua Tal hes north of Gorakhpur cuy, at the east of tappa Marache 

„ , Chandur This lake is formed bv the Gbulua nver and till a 

The Ciullna TaL • j j i. A - i 

lew years ago was complete.v •surrounded by tnicK jungle 

The land to the south, hov, ever has now been cultivated To the north, north- 


east, and west there is still junglf*, •which near the water consists of cane andthom- 
hnshes, but farther inland of sal trees Tne breadth of the lake varies greatly, 
not onlv according to the season of year, but from one place to another, being 
at some points half a mile and at others .50 or i 0 yards only. At most seasons a 
current flows through it towards the Rohin , but in the rams, when this stream 
is blocked by the Rapti, it in turn obstructs the Chdlua, which then overflows, 
filhngthe ChiUua Tal, flooding the neighbouring country, and raragliug its water 
southwards "with those of the Karmaim lake. On the southern edge of the Chillna 
Tal the subsiding waters are succeeded by hoi o nee, and a considerable quantity 
of land reclaimed from the jungle is now sown "with a spring crop watered ffom 

^ Not to be confused ■with forari (mustard) - Certain boating f 

1 hems tires heirs cf tbe fisherman here mentioned, ba'-e strll rights of the fishing m >^iie ii 
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Tlio AmiSr Tdl 


the lake itself. The fishing is valnable, bat as usual is rather overcrowded by 
the boatmens who rent it from the proprietors. 

The last class of lakes are those which disappear with the approaeli of 
summer The Amiar Till, in tappas Kaswdsi and Pachise of 
paiganahs Bliaudpdr, esists only in the rainy season, when in 
conjunction with the Bijia TAl it extends for some miles on either side of 
the Tucker embankment. It is formed by the overflowing of the Ami and sinks 
rapidly at the end of the rains, leaving bare a soil which produces excellent 
crops. Boro is planted close to the river, where the mould remains sodden for 
some times Furthei from the bank peas are extensively sown, while barley and 
other spring crops are raised at the extreme edge furthest from the river In 
some lare yeais, when the lainfaU has been heavy and the current of the Xmi 
strong, the iiver brings down a sterilizing deposit of sand 

The Doming arh and Kii maim lakes on the outskiits of tappas Kasha 
The Domincnrh Gura in paigana Haveli, are formed, as before stated, by 
nnd Karmaim Tfils j-jgg gf ^pg Jiohm and a small stream to the wesi of Go- 
rakhpur The foimer lake is about 2 miles in length and in 
lattei IS largei They are separated by some rising ground which r.n 

island m the rains 

The Kiirmnim lake when at its greatest lieight extends OK f r ~-e 

or six miles ; but a considerable part of it is covered by trees eo ' sxx.- 

low The shores are lined by fine gioves, which wirh 'ho : "•-,cs sub- 
merged lend a very picturesque aspect to the lake. '' ^ 

connect it with the Rapti. At the end of the mors'’” "-"S iub- 

Bide, and in a month are diy Great qnantitic-s o' . 

crops'are produced on the land thus uncoiered. TI > r .urvur:-: -rr ly-- 
the lakes from north to south, occasioned bv -ho coa - : - — ? £;w 

into the Rapti, vbicb eientually drams ii or 

The Nawar Tul, in tappa Beh o; P"" - - ~"rr. ^ 

rams rather over 2 miles in length ar£ b . ^ s r; Z~ ~ 

their conclusion it dries up almost o-"ir - 't ~ m zc-- borr 

Boro and spring crops are sownor trsZ" - ~ r rgr_ srr. 

from the lake itself. 
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It retains too much moisture to produce first-rate spring crops, and is even said 
to be unsmted for the thirsty nee. If the lake could be drained so as to ensure 
the retirement of its water immediately after the rams, it would probably 
become highly productive It is too shallow to sustain many fish, but is 
frequented by large flocks of wild fowl. 

The lakes and rivers already named are only a few amongst the enor- 
mous number existing in the district Small lakes, and 
more especially ponds {pohhd), are so numerous that but 
very little land is irrigated from wells. In a hot dry year, when there is little 
or no winter ram, disputes sometimes arise as to the use of water, but as a 
rule there is sufficient for all. In many places, especially m the north and 
cast, no irrigation at all is required, the soil being naturally moist at all sea- 
sons. The large rivers of the district are chiefly valuable as affording carriage 
foi the grain and sugar trade, which is very considerable. 
The ordinary size of vessels emploj^edin this carrying trade 
is from 200 to 1,000 maunds ^ burthen if the gram is to be earned out of the 
district as far as the Ganges, and from 500 to 2,000 maunds ^ if it is to be car- 
ried to Calcutta. Within the district the usual measurement is from 100 to 500 
maunds,^ but boats of only 50 or even 20 maunds* are often employed on the 
Tbipti and Dhamela, where the current is sluggish and navigation easy. 

The only evil result of the usual abundance of water is that the people m 
many places trust almost entirely to the winter rains and natural moisture 
of the soil for the water required by their crops. They therefore dig few wells, 
and suffer severely when a year of drought has left them without moans of 
irrigation. 

In the district itself there are no railway stations. The nearest are tlioso 
at (1) Akbarpur on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Hue, in the 
Faizabad distuct, 68 miles from Gorakhpur; (2) Zain-ima 
on the East Indian Line, in the Gh/izipur district, 102 miles from Gorakhpur ; 
and (3) Faizabad in the district of the same name on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand hue, 81 miles from Gorakhpur The construction of the proposed 
light railway to Dohrighat in Azamgarh would place a station just outside the 
district, on the opposite bank of the Ghfigra , while that of a similar line to 
Ghdzipur will bring the nearest station of the East Indian Railway somo 14 
miles nearer Gorakhpur on the south There used to be telegraphic conununi- 

1 Betiveen 7 and 36 tons. = Bctivcen 17 and 72 tons These large vossels osnally start 

from Barhn], the smaller boats being there unloaded and sent back lo Gola, Gorakhpur# 
Dhnni, or whatever mart thev may ply from * Betweens 3 and 18 tons . irom 

under 2 to under 1 too. 


■CommumcationB, 
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cnlion botwcon Gorakhpur and Zamania, but this has now been closed for many 
years A light field telegraph uas constructed during the famine of 1873-74, 
but afterwards removed. 

There are two metalled roads, viz , (1) that from, Gorakhpur to Benares 
vid Barhalganj, of which there are 35 miles within the 
district, and (2) the Basil and Faizabad road, of which 
only 15 miles extending to Maghar he vithin Gorakhpur The greater portion 
of the latter road has been metalled within the last ten years. 


iBt clnBS roids 


In constructing and maintaining these budged 1st class roads,^ the chief 
difiiculties are found m the number of uatorenursos, streams, and lakes to be 
crossed The celebrated Tucker embankment on the Barhalganj line is a 
wonderful examplo of such diflicultics oiorcomo Constructed over the Amidr 
and Bigra Tdls, vhich, as before mentioned, extend for several miles during the 
rainy season, it is three miles long, and has two \ery largo, besides two smaller 
bndges. Before its construction the passage of these lakes in the rams was a 
tedious and dangerous process, numerous accidents occurring to travellers who 
■u ere obliged to undertake it For a considerable distance the sides of the 
bank are fianked by stonework, to enable it to stand the wash of the water, 
which on a windy day is very great Commenced in 1845 and completed 
some fne years later, it was named aftor Mr Collector Tucker An immense 
amount of convict labour was used in its construction, and, independently of the 
cost of maintaining those men, Rs. 70,000 were spent on the work A bridge 
which conveyed the same road across the Taraina was less successful, being 
swept away during the rams of 1871 by that usually ■sluggish stream It has 
been replaced bj’- a new girder bridge On the B.isti load the encroachments 
of the RApti aio continually threatening, .md have sometimes succeeded in 
cutting away tho causeway, witli which the stream runs parallel for' the first 
BIX miles Two largo watercourses, tributary to tho same river, are hardly 
less troublesome, and have on more than one occasion carried away the 
bridges with which they have boon spanned Mr. Peart has recorded his 
opinion that a bridge m tho embankment bearing a road thus circumstanced 
IS a source of weakness in time of flood, and likely to lead to disaster. 
The cost of keeping those roads m order had up to 1871 been regulated 
very much by the annual grant. An organized system of maintenance has now 
been introduced, and Mr. Peart estimates the rate of repair at about Rs. 300 per 
mile per annum. That sum includes occasional renewal of metal and repairs 
to bridges. The traffic on the Barhalganj road iq very great, but it is not heavy, 

1 The information regarding roads has been famished by Mr. Peart, late District Engineer 
of Gorakhpur. 
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llio lltiptl <ior\in" for llio trrui'juni-'ion of inO'^l uol/^lity nrliclri It wn«i metalled 
for llio first limn in ISfi.'i nt n roil of imarU oiio InlJi of rupees, Tlii'i liif^h- 
Muy, s\lii('li anoid^ (liroii^lioiil llio ya r rn [>id cnTntiiiinicnIion v.illi Benares 
nnd Arain^nrli, ii ni iiiiporlunl from n military n'l from n commercial point of 
MOW. E\U'nii\o ropmri were olfei lod duriiio 187.'5 on the Bmit road, and a 
r\p\\ cmbiinKiiicnt ^^n<^ made to remod} llm jnjnricq c nixed 1)\ n\or cncroacli- 
mcnls. The mad was enilmnkcd nnd p'lill) niolalhd in 1860-70 

Tlicre nro 012 milei n| eirlhi n or miinelalled roadx, \\ hereof almost tho 
wholo nro tended h^ the Biildie Works Dejnrtinent The onl^ exceptions are 
tho imiiiuipal roads in noruhhpnr eil^ and a few otlii’r towns w hero the 
Clnnkidari Act (XX of IH.'ifl) Ins lioen intro luce 1. Of enrthon Inelnvays d76 
miles arc included m tho 2nd elnss — that is, amongst raised and hndoed roads. 

anti nntl 3 nl ^ remaindur are \iilioo mads, nsnally inero cart tracks, 
cIups remix hilt occisinnall} hrnlm tl All the principal places arc thus 

connected with each oth(*r nnd tho c.ipit.al, ns .iKo with many important towns 
or aill.iges in .adjacent districts Const int rcjtairs nrc needed on these mads, 
owing to tho damage done hi tho i.iins and to (ho wa^ in which the sand 
woiks n]> to llio surtncc. The aiorngo cost ol rc]>niriiig is about Ks 30 a milo 
per annum, hut the ninonnt spent s.ines consider ibly from ono a car to 
anotbor. Tho following list, wlnlo distributing uninclatlcd roads amongst tho 
2ud and 3id classes, shows also the mileage within tho district of each lino : — 
JlNO Ci-jois -Uaisi o xsn nmooco, hot oaut tai i to rovps 


Name of tine 


Gornkhpnr ami I/Plnn 

„ „ Nirhliivat 

„ „ I!m sl^ll»t 

„ „ s„„uir 

„ ,, CJntni.Iiut 

,, . „ KuiUhtiiiglibt 


Miltmie iriMin 
iltktrict 
.. 15 

. 65 


/\nmep/‘/ins Hfileage tcithin 

dtslnct. 

KnnrJtnm nnd Coin 15 

^lUn^;unj „ l.nrh 60 

Itarliaj „ rndrnuna . 48 

Uudrni>iir „ t.oln . 20 

Cnjitnint'anj „ Karraninlgliat ,, 34 

T otal 2nd dans ... 47C 


.3111) Ci aux — U'«UA i'vn noADx xtitu 
A'aiiie of hoe Milrnae irillixn 


occAxioaxc ri leoin vnd coLVEnTS 
1 Aanr o/'/in' Mtleape trithin 


iltiti II ( 

CnpUlnpaio, Nimbun, and Onglm 32 
„ .. Sabin . 26 

I’ndrnunn nnd NirblnTnl . . 38 

„ „ Tiunri jmtll . 10 

HliSgtilptir „ Uhiiignri 20 

,, ,, Ttllu-a'la , H 

Klcblnml, llncapur, nnd llnnsl ac 

„ riinupnrln niul Muiisdrgnnj 25 
dludnrpur nnd llnrlmj * ..11 

„ „ Dlmrn ... 27 


Aanr o/’/in' Alitea 

Jt 

Rudarptir nnd Dcorin .. 

linurl pnttl niid sniiiur 

„ ,, Knzipiir . . 

Kniiriruni ,, 1 indin ,, 

riprEidi „ rcona 

„ I^srhi 
llngajiur „ Itnpba 

Sninomua „ 'iiUum 

bbubjiuT brnneb, Itudrapur-Goln 
Tpud 

Mnli6rSi"nnJ brantb, Gorakbpur- 
JiithlivMil road 


dt':trtcl 


Total 3rfl class ... 430 
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The difficulty of procuring nodular limestone (/mjiX:w) ^ renders it impossi- 
ble to metal the greater portion of these roads , but numerous bridges and 
embankments have rendered them most valuable means of communication 
Few or perhaps no new roads appear to be called for, but much may yet be 
done to improve the existing lines, especially in the north of the distiict 

The most important of the 2nd class roads aie those — (1) from Grorakh- 
pur to Nichlaval , (2) from Gorakhpur to Bettiah cidPadrauna and B^nsighdt , 
(3) from Gorakhpur to Cliapra vid Deona, Laih, and Gatnighdt , (4) from 
Barhaj to Padiauna , (5) fiom Gorakhpur to Sanihr vid Hata and Kasia 
The chief efforts of district engineers have of late been devoted to bnngino- 
the 2nd class roads into good oidei, and to making them passable at all times of the 
year by constructing embankments and bridges The Deona, Kasia, and Lotan 
roads have received special attention, and aie now in very good order. Bridges 
have been constructed on them over thoTura,Majhna, Rohm, Little Gandak, and 
Dhanua The Nichlaval road and the road from Rigoli to Captainganj have also 
been putm order They are both of considerable importance — the former as the 
road on which a large part of the rice and sugar tiade from the north is brought 
down to Gorakhpur, the latter as connecting Captainganj with Dhani, Rigoh, 
and Kdrmaim ghdt Another 2ad class load of importance is that from Sikri~ 
ganj to Ldrh, passing Baihalganj, Barhaj, and Paina Tlie facilities offered by 
the different rivers as a means of communication have been noticed above The 


extreme north and north-west of the district will suou require something more 

than the cart tracks which at present serve as roads The rice and pepper trade 

of that neighbourhood is becoming very considerable If the Nepdl authorities 

would only consent to facilitate trade between their country and Biitish India, 

keeping up the roads on then side of the boundary line, a very important trade 

in rice, timber, iron, and copper might be earned to Gorakhpur either vid Tdti- 

bhdri and Nichlaval or by Lotan orNaikot and Dhdni Even now the trade is largo 

The following tables ^hows the distances of the principal towns and villages 

fiom Gorakhpur These are the distances by road, as a 
Table of distances. , ’ 

wagon would have to travel , they have been in no case 

measured as the crow flies or by foot-path • — 


I 

2 . 

3 

4 
6 

0 . 


Gorakhpur to 
Bellpdr 

Tucker embank.- 
ment, north end 
Kaurirdtu . , 
Gagaha 
Barhalgoni 

Gola 



Gorakhpur 
to Gajpur . , 
Kotha 


cJ 

o 

u 

W 

26 

27 


Q 

20 

22 


^ Kunkur is found, but lies so deep that the expense of digging it is great 
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, Gorakhpur to 

1, Chatar bridge 
3. Budrapnr 
3. Anola or 8ang- 
rampur 

i BSnsgson* or 
Shahpor Kobra 

5 DhnnfipSrf ... 

6 Shahput *»V 



Gorakhpur to Bhadar, 17 
„ Baokata, 20 

„ BarhiapEr, 16 

* Vid KaarirSm, 20 

f Fid Sikngan], 2S Sikriganj ia23 miles 
from Gorakhpur on loop road. 


Gorakhpur to 

1, Barhi 

2. Eudarpur 

5. Madanpnr 
«. Kaparwar 
6 Gonra 

6. Barliaj 

7. Pain a 
8 Mail 

9. _BhigaIpar 


Goraklipur to 
1. Subah Bazar 
2 Motirfim Chauki 

3. Bhopa 
4 Chaura 
6 Patharhat 
6 Deona 

7. Khukhundu 

8, Miusela 

9 Saleropur 
10 Maihauli 
11. lArb 
12 Gatnighfit 
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OfTiklipnr to 

Cllf-lrf «: Well 
) iVlr li ) otlii 
iMiMinltn 
.1 It lit fj'ur 

Dll .n 
Jlfn 

Hrliirpor 

li>iT 

]>tl llllpTlU 

hnjijiur 

bmiiir 


llr<rtl.lipnr to Mnlnjuir I Imp, 43 
,, Tnml (ill! C5 
„ Torn Snjtn tC 


Gor i1 liptir to 
1. Vipja'rli , > 
5 r pt 'r ntij 
t Ji nlt't 
4 I’oilrMi ^ 


Gon) hpur to 

1 bemn IlnrJco, 

Bv road 

Direct 


6* 

19 

#» 

Bi'linporo 

C2 

63 


Itiiii'K mil ,,, 

a 

64 

M 

Ainwn Klin 

cs 

6C 

It 

ItTiiUmr Bora- 




Kni 

f.8 

60 


Tiiinri roltl 

60 

64 

ti 

C.ch I’lpncl &t 




mill ‘'iliiln.niij 




or the Grrot 




Gomlik ... 

i 

C2 

65 


Gornllipur to 


1. 

2 

Kntnhl 

Biriiit In 

• M 

• • 

«• 

33 

.34 

3 

G 

n 


o 

a 

3 

Kollnhliir 



«• 

40 

10 

c 

W 


4 

Siiirn 

• 



41 

11 

7 

1 

in 

6, 

Stilim 



• •• 

13 

13 

0 

3 

2 

C 

Klclilnral 


• •• 


61 

21 

17 

11 

10 

7 

Tiitibli/lri 

t4 



67 

27 

23 

17 

IG 


Goraklipur to 


1 JifithlrSjganj 

2 Bugapir 
8. Clmuk 


812 
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Gorakhpur to hWnirani 
II Cbaumukha 

II RlBOll 

,1 DlifinI and KhfinapSr 

II Simara 


Rigoli, DhfinI, KhdnapSr, and Bcla- 
hanya, -which la about 39 miles 
from Gorakhpur, are on a differ- 
ent road branchiDg from Kigoli 


Kaikot by cart tracks 


Gorakhpur to Panira — by road 31 
direct 24. 


1 PiproH 
S. Sahnjanna 
3 Bhitl 


1 . Kohranlya 
? Mardr Bindiralla 
8. Bantan . 

4 Rnggarganj 
e ShShjahanpur 
6. Tar&kulwa 


Gorakhpur to 


Gorakhpur to 



The average rainfall of the district is about 46 incties, but varies very 

much from one rear to another In the followiDg table is 

Enin fall and climate. . , 

shown its average at the principal stations tf the distnct 

between 1844-45 and 1849-50 : — 


• arerage 43*61 


The average total rainfall for the ten years 1860-61 to 1870-71 is given 
below : — 


1844-45 » 

«4» 



... 31*101 

1846 46 

4«f 



... 32 n 

1846-47 



«• 

... 48 71 

1847-48 


»PP 


... 7113/ 

1848-49 



• •• 

. . 35-731 

1649-60 

• • ■ 



... 43 56] 




46 9 so 4 4S 1 23 8 34 0 42 7 47 2 23 8 S3 9 


8 11 9 25 


JS 81 42 63 19 *8 23 
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Tlio rninfrtlliu 1873 and a<Tam in 1876 lias bcon abnormally small, and 
figures for previous years have tliorcfoio been given. The mean monthly 
temporaturo in tlio shade is about 76°, avoi aging from about 60° in January 
to 90° in Juno. How much tbo climate clilTcrs from that of most Dddb 
districts may bo proied thus : — 

MonlUly maximum and mhnvmin average iemperature, ialen at meteorological 
■ohservatorg of Gorakhpur, from 1873 to 1877. 


ilonths. 

1873 

1874 

IS 

?6. 


187L 

1 

es 

a 

o 

> G 

<5 

Average mini- 
mum 

t 

V 

(d 

a 

o 

« i 

o c 
> G 

< 

« 

a 

a 

o 

“a 

s 

It a 
< 

A^e^Hgo maxi- 
mum 

1 

a 

a 

0. 

Lo n 

E P 

^ a 

< 

Average maxi- 
mum. 

t 

a 

a 

o 

tL s 

S g 
^ a 
< 

Avcifngo maxi- 
mum. 

Average mini- 
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The district, being situated near the bills, is not subjeot to very intense 
beat, and tbo abundance of moisture m tbo soil generally prevents tbe ground 
from rotaininir and nivinji out that scorcbing beat wbioli is so distressing in 
districts like Agra. Dust-storms are very rare, and cool breezes from tbe 
north generally follow oven abort intervals of very bot weather. Tbe chmate 
is, however, relaxing, and the cold weather is not so keen or so biacing as m 
tbe Nortb-Wostorn Provinces west of Oudb.^ Until a few years ago Gorakhpur 

^ From her hnsband’a “ camp near Goruckpnr,” a tew days before the close of 1837, Mrs. 
Henry (afterwards Lady) Lawrence wri'cs ns follows — “ For the last two months the weather 
bos been as delightful as you can imagine — the very bc-iu ideal oi climate There has not been 
a drop of rain since the first week in October Tlio mornings and evenings are very cold, 
and ail day the air is so cool that we can sit out of doors I never had such enjoyment of 
nature Sometimes our march begins two hours before sunrise, and the starlight mornings 
with the dawning day arc beautiful beyond description. We /in re been m the northern parts 
of the district, where it joins the Nepfil frontier, and where there arc long tracts of forest 
and jungle The country in which we are is a perfect plain, bnt we have been in sight of the 
Himalayas and have had some glorious views of them , the lower range undulating and wooded, 
behmedthem, the sharp peaks and angular outline of the snowy range looking like opal or 
mother-o' -pearl I could not have conceived the luxuriance of oriental vegetation till I saw 
it The trciB are splendid, and in this district very abundant, independently of the forest ” — 
JLxJ-e of .Sir Henry Lawrence, by Sir Herbert Edwards and Herman Merimle, C B The 
highest of the snowy monntains seen from Gorakhpur is Dhvdlagiri It is probable that since 
the passage just quoted wafl written, clearance of forest has much altered the climate. 
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bore an tmbealthy name, but recent clearances of forest have rendered tbe 
south and east of the district quite as salubrious as most places in India. The 
tardi and existing forest tracts are still, no doubt, highly malarious ; and m 
the northern part of Haveli, in Tilpur and Bmfiyakpur, fever is terribly fatal 
during the quarter succeeding the close of the rams. The rainfall is generally 
heavy, and rain about or soon after Christmas is always looked for ; indeed, its 
failure has, as before remarked, an evil effect on the spring harvest. The rains 
commence about the middle or end of June and last till the middle or end 
of iSeptember. 


FAJ^T II. 

Peoducts of 'the District, Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral. 


"Wild animals 


The wide wastes and forests of the district shelter many wild animals. 

Through them within SO years used to roam wild elephants, 
and tigers and leopards are still pretty common. In 1856, 
a short time before the rebellion, the mails to Padrauna and the north are said to 
have been stopped by the tigers which infested the road. These animals still 
venture sometimes within five miles of the city, and indeed in 1873 the Magis- 
trate shot one within that city itself. Wild pig and deer are plentiful, especi- 
ally in the north of the district, where the black-buok is found in considerable 
numbers. The wild buffalo or arna is also met with near the Nepfil frontier. 
Poisonous snakes are very common, and the death-rate owing to them is high 
The amount of game in the district has much decreased since the mutiny, 
owing to the clearance of woodland and increase of population. Some trade 
in deer skms and horns is carried on with the north of the district and 
Hep&l. 

The following is a list of the more remarkable animals found in the 
district : — 

Bdgh or sher, tiger (^Felis Ugris), still pretty common ^ 

Tendua, leopard or panther {Fehs pardns), very common. 

Chitay hunting leopard (^Felts juhata) 

Bhdlu or richk, bear {Ursus labiatus), found occasionally on the N' 
frontier 


Jangali smr or wild pig (Bus Indicus), very common, especially in 


forest. 


\ 


^ A native anthotity wlio funiishea a hst of animals for tlie Gazetteer states there are' 
four kmds of Users (l) the true sher, (2) the goghia, ■which is very thick and short , (3) the 
ndhar or ndjur char, -which is very long and fierce , (i) the chttioOi "Which 18 smaller, hut very 
fierce (This may perhaps be the chUa.^ 
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Chltal or spotted deor (^.ns maculalus). The male is onlled jhdnlh, 

KlidnUi, autclopo (Aniilopc hczoartica). 

Klidiikraj identified by Mr Litnisden AMth the barking deer ( C'ej’ritZwfl 
niO’Cifs^, known in other parts of India as LdLar The namo perhaps contains 
nn allusion to the long caniuo teeth of its bearer {khdng, a tnsk). The khdnkra 
is a small doer about two feet m height, and fiom its handsome little skin 
parlalas or sword-belts are usually made 

Nilgdo or rojh {Portav jnclus), common in the jungle, A variety called 
the G7io?droj/i, which is found m tho Di.iAra lands near Barhaj and Paina, 
oves its name to tho fact that its form is stout and supposed to reseinble that 
of a horse. 

Arna or wild buffalo {Bulalus arni). 

Langur or laigo monkey {Prcsbylis cntcllm),. 

Said or poronpino {Hystvivleitnna). 

Ndl or magar, ciocodilo {Crocodiliis biporcaitis), very dangerous owing 
to tho fact that it is almost ommioious 

Ghaudl or gavyal (Gavialis Gavgclicm), a long-nosed river saurian, 
iihich, living on fish, is comparatively harmless. 

Suns or porpoise (Plaiatiisia Gangetica), very common m the Rdpti and 
all tho larger rivers A smaller variety is called gohtd. 

Gddur or flying-fos (Pieropus Edteardsil), everywhere abundant. 


Tho shdmdn, a bird with red and green plumage, is common here, but 
said to be rare clseAvhore Such birds are often sent for 

Birds , , 1 I , 

sale to other districts, whore a very good specimen will 
fetch Rs 10. When young they are sold for eight annas each. There is an 
immense variety of water birds, of which, however, few or none are peculiar 
to tho district Tho largo grebe is sometimes found The florican and jnngle- 
cock are mot with in the north of the district Hill raainas and parrots are 
sometimes brought to Gorakhpur foi sale, but no regular trade in them 
exists. 


PoiBOnouB snakes, 

GehuwAn, 

Dogla, 

Doraa, 

Kardit,' 

Khatkhor, 

Ghorkarait, 


Tho natives believe at least a dozen kind of snakes to 
inflict fatal bites, and the following undoubtedly do so 

Varieties of the laid fi’\p or cobra (A'nja inpud^c-p. 
'I Varieties of the turgurus Tho female kzral: 


called naggin and the ghorkerdit Is said rc mxko like a hrrs^ 
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The following are only sometimes deadly, hut always cause pain and sickness 
in those whom they bite : — 

Amaita, a large snake with very long fangs. 

CMiar or clutia, a spotted snake about 18 inches long. 

Aldrin, mahar, about foui feet long, yellow and grey , the bite produces 
swelling and great pain. 

SonLafar. 

Sogana or sigona, a green snake. 

The ajgar nr python is sometimes, though rarely^ found in the north of 
the district 

Besides these there are a large number of haimless snakes, some of them 
possessing great beauty. Scorpions are very common. There are several 
water snakes which the natives declare are poisonous , the commonest are the 
paniha, clmkor, and zardrang or yellow-hue The number of deaths resulting 
yearly from snake-bite is very large. About half only of such cases are pro- 
bably reported ; but the following list of casualties thus caused during sis 
warm months of 1872 wiU be found sufficiently long ; — ■ 





Male 

T’emale. , 

'Total. 

May 1872 .. 



10 

11 

21 

June „ .. 



SO 

39 

69 

July „ ... 

«•< 


47 

69 

106 

August „ 


• •• 

65 

62 

117 

September „ ... 

• •• 


22 

31 

■63 

'October „ ... 

... 


12 

13 

25 


Total 

• 

176 

216 

391 


In the remaining half of the year, le , in the drier and colder months, 
but 43 cases occurred. Considering that (as before stated) there are probably 
just as many cases unreported as reported, this large total of 434 shows a 
very serious mortality. No measures, however, have as yet been taken for the 
destruction of venomous snakes, and perhaps none are possible Except for 
the slaughter of panah -dogs and an occasional tiger, no reward for the 
destruction of noxious beasts has been claimed in the district for some 
years. 

Accurate returns of the number of cattle killed by snakes or wild beasts 
are not forthcoming, but it must be very considerable in the north, where large 
herds graze about forests still infested with tigers. The returns of persona 
-destroyed by snake-bite and beasts of prey have since .1875 been amalgamated 
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and kept in loss detail It is only certain tkat 516 persons of both 
sexes thus perished in 1875, 480 m 1876, and 427 in 1877 : average 474 
yearly. 

The caltlo of the district are as n rule poor and mnch inferior to those 
found up-country Mr Ridsdalo mentions aletter -written to 
the Board of EoAenue about 1824-25 by the Collector 
of Gorakhpur, -nho complains of the extreme difficulty of getting any cattle 
sufficiently strong to drag the Goiemmcnt treasure carts Since then cattle 
have certainly iraproacd, but the breed produced is still inferior No systematio 
breeding has been attempted ; but the purchase of cattle from neighbourmg 
districts and the practice of bringing largo herds to graze in the north of 
Gorakhpur have of course done something to improve the stock. 

The pricoof the common bullocks born and bred in thisdistrict varies accord- 
ing to ago, strength, <Lc., from Rs 5 to Rs 25, hardly ever 
^**^'*^ exceeding the latter sum. The average value of a pair of 

bullocks used in a plough in this district -nould probably be from Es 15 to Rs 30, 
if they -ncre of the distiict breed. As, hov ever, many cattle of better breed are 
purchased from other districts, this price must bo raised to find the true 
average for bullocks of all kinds Ibis may bo fixed at about Es 25 a pair. 
Since the closing of the Government breeding studs at Gbazipnr and Karantadib, 
stud-bred horses have rarclj appeared for sale m the district. The ordinary 
country pony is the only steed for which anything like a 
demand can be said to exist, and is sometimes a very semce- 
ablo beast. Tlic price for such animals, v\ hen j oung, ranges from Es 5 to Es 20, 
and when in their prime from Es 10 to Es 50 To the Englishman at 
Gorakhpur the acquisition of a good remount is a difficult or a doubtful matter. 
No horses are bred, and the station is too 'small and too much out of the way to 
attract dealers No attempt has been made to establish a breeding stud of 
any kind here. 

In 1866-67 proposals were made to import some bulls from Hissfir in 
order to improve the breed of cattle, but the animals were 
found too large for the small cows of the district and the 
experiment failed At the same time some rams were intro- 
duced, but these too were a failure, as they died within a year of their arrival. 
In 1S69 Mr. Collector Clifford, again tried the experiment with some long- 
wooled sheep, but again without success. It should certainly be quite possible to 
improve the breed of cattle if bulls of a good stock but small size were imported, 
and he capital pasture here procurable should have a bealthemng effect on the 


Horses 


Atlcrnpts to im- 
prove the trade of 
cattle, &.C 
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PastnreB 


young calves. A number of persons, cbiefly Abirs, live by pasturing cattle in 
the north of the district and on the skirts of NepAl. 

Scattered over the northern forests are large open glades covered 
•with grass, which after the rains often grows to a great 
height. The charwtihas (graziers) burn this and then 
bring their cattle to graze on the young shoots of grass which spnng up The 
best pasture lands are in the east of Sidliim Jobna. The exact extent of patches 
BO mingled w’lth the jungle cannot very w'ell bo estimated, but they must 
cover at least 30,000 acies. The grazier collects from his own and neighbour- 
ing villages a herd of cattle (lehar) containing from 60 to 200 head or oven 
more. This he drives into the jungles at the end of Kiirtik (October-Novem- 
ber). The cattle remain there till the end of Baistikh or Jeth (i c. May or 
June), some six or seven months latei, when they leave in order to reach their 
villages before the rams descend. The rates which these heads pay to tho 
landlord vary considerably from one estate to another. But as a general rule, 
a herd of cattle numbering 100 head of all ages and sexes would be allowed, 
on payment of Es 5, to graze for the whole season of six mouths Nor would 
the fee be increased if the head of cattle were nearer 150 than 100. For 
buffaloes Es 8 per hundred is the usual charge, but a price of two annas a 
head is occasionally asked Cattle arc brought from great distances to graze, 
being often driven 40 or 50 miles, and somotimes 80 Tho grazier is some- 
times a servant paid at the rate of Es. 3 a month by the different owners ; 
sometimes several cattle-owners take it in turns to pasture their common cattle, 
and sometimes, but very rarely, tho herdsman is paid by a share in the calves 
bom while the herd is under his charge Heidsmen or grazieis are as a class 
very honest. Camels are very rarel) used in this distnct : elephants being com- 
mon, and the facilities of carnage by water great, they are 
needed neither for riding nor burthen Tho climate, more- 
over, does not suit them Goats are numerous, but there is no specially good 
breed, nor have any attempts been made to improve the poorer breeds that 
exist 

Several varieties of river fish are used for food in this distnct, and 
constitute an important item in tho faro of the poorer 
classes. Tho best kinds are - — 


Fish. 


Eohu {Labeo roJiita), a kind of carp which runs up to 10 or 121bs in 
weight, the average being about 3 oi 4. This well-known fish is caught in 
great numbers in lakes, such ns the Bhenri and Nandaur t'lls, whose fisheries 
are rented. B is taken all the year round, but attains its best condition 
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during the winter. The Karonchhal and the Bakhna are varieties not quite 
so good to eat as the true roliu. ' 

The mahdser, here apparently called the masdrh {Barbus mosaV), is, as 
already mentioned, sometimes caught in the Narami, towards the extreme 
north of the district 

Balkan {Schilbich'Iiys garua), of which the larger variety is known as 
silandi. This fish is only caught during the rams. It will take a fly, is found 
in very rapid currents, and in appearance somewhat resembles a mackerel 

Baini {Cirrhina mrigala), resembles the rohu, but is yellower Hindus 
say it 18 a foul feeder and seldom eat it , but the formation of its mouth is 
npjjosed to this statement, and it is probably just as clean in its diet as the 
rohu 

Anodri or gray mullet {Mugil oorsula), a small fish caught generally m 
the rams and of very good flavour. 

Chillua {Aspidopana morar), a very small fish of good but sometimes 
muddy flavour This is the “ whitebait” with which Indian butlers favour 
their English masters Small as it is, it will readily take a fly 

The following are also edible ; — Girai {Ophiocephalua punctatus), a 
small fish, eaten by the poor. 

Gonch (Baganus Yarrelhi), a large scaleless fish, rather like a fresh- 
water shark It is a very foul feeder, has a long mouth armed with sharp 
teeth, and is only eaten by the very poorest classes 

The Jalkaphiir {Botopterus kapirat) resembles the haikarim appearance, 
and 18 very good eating It is caught generally m the rams, and has a pair of 
long barbels. 

Tengar (Macrones tengara), a fish which is described as full-blooded. 

It is also full flavoured, and its flesh is rarely eaten except m the form of a 
spiced preserve 

The hilsa is sometimes caught during the rams There are two kinds 
of prawn ( jhtnga), one very targe ; and two kinds of crab (kenkra). AH of 
these are edible 

Bdm-bdmi or eels {Anguilla Bengalensis) and hilondhoh are common in most 
of the rivers. 

The spines on the fins of the Sitighi {Saccobranchus fossdis') and sakuchi 
(species unverified) are said to give poisonous wounds The stnghi seems to 
spend most of his time in mud holes at the bottom of the water. 

41 
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The species of the following varieties remain to be identified by some 
practised ichthyologist . — Bhakura, a large fish which is excellent eating and 
sometimes attains a weight of 20 or 30 lbs. Raiya, a small, edible, and grace- 
ful fish, something like a smelt The solitya, also small and edible, is a silvery 
fish -which loves deep waters, ^lie strong flavour of the piyds commends it to 
the palate of few except bargees. The mo7, smooth and shining, has fine 
scales, many bones, and little flavour. Its stomach is, however, thought a deli- 
cacy. The entrails of the pai m, which sometimes reaches a weight of 80 lbs , 
are similarly esteemed. The kutsi is silvery and edible, but bony The sidhri, 
sunibha, and kJuiria are all small pond fish, eaten by the poorer classes The 
siirji IS desciibed as small, but well flavouied The many ur is some 6 or 7 
inches in length and burrows Tn the mud of ponds Its flesh is pleasant to the 
taste, but said to lack firmness The pengna is a small fish with strong sharp 
fins, a body white below and bro-wnish-green above, and a couple of barbels. 
Last and almost least comes the patharchatar with its length of about 6 inches. 
It has a brown back, sharp fins, and pleasant flavour. 

Turtles (Icachhua) are very common, but are not, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, extensively used as food Many persons however eat their eggs, which 
are often found 50 or 100 together Therohu and its varieties, the bhakura, the 
karonchhal, the bilondha, the hokhna, and the baikri, all yield oil. So do the 
' porpoise and the gonchh, but being too strong for the nets and lines oidinaiily 
used, they are rarely captured The fisheimen are chiefly Mall^hs and Turhas, 
a division of the Kahar caste. Their apparatus is simple, but effective. The net 
rishiDg nets most in use is the gdnja. This is a long hempen traji open 

at one end, and fixed along the course of a stream by means 
of a bambu framework Through its open mouth, into a sort of chamber at the 
other end, the fish are driven by a bout pulling down-stream The open end is 
then lifted out of the water and the net hauled ashore. The korhel and the 
tipaliu are generally used from boats , they are shaped liked extmguishers, 
and, hke the gdnja, have a bambu framework In rivers they are pulled up 
against the current, and in lakes they are repeatedly pushed down amongst 
the weeds where the fish ho. The mahdjal or seine net is fortunately 
rarely used. It is set by three or four boats, and covering a cucum- 
ference of 200 or 250 yards, is very destructive If it were very 
commonly employed, the fisheries of the district would probably be rumed. 
A small net called jhinguri or jhikhari is fastened to a triangle of bambu 
and pushed on in front of the fisherman by means of a long handle. 
Used to catch the prawns and small fish which abound in shallows, this is 
exactly similar to the prawn nets used m England. Besides these netSj long 
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and short rods, called icspeclivoly hani^t, and laiiya, aid the fisherman in his 
labours. The terms employed by the fisherman of Gorakhpur are, for 
bis lino, don , for Ins float, iaraina , for his lead, luLa or yoii , for the hook, 
kanfii/a or ficinta , for the bait chdra , and for the frame on Tvhich the line is 
irouud, 2 )c/?n The last name is soraotiuios also applied to a liand-line It is 
a common custom m the district to dam up streams ^Yhlch summer has left 
iMth little or no current, and then to build, across the shallow water below the 
dam, small compartments m which tlio fish can bo easily chased and captured. 
Walls are often coustnicLcd across small lakes and ponds with the same object 
Immense labour is sometimes spent on diaming the lesser tals in order to 
catch the fish thus left gasping on then ooze 

Nalivo^fisbci men greatly otercroud all places where there is anything 
like good fishing to bo got As thoj' nevoi dream of sparing a minnow once 
caught. It IS liichj that iho raiuj’- season, with its boisterous floods, protects 
the breeding fish Quite common is it to find 40 or 50 boats fishing in one 
lake which is ccrlainlj' not largo enough for more than 3U , and as the sons 
of each fisherman deem themsches m some measure entitled to come and fish 


where their father fished before them, the number of destioyers is ever on the 
increase The Rupti and iho Ami arc perhaps the two best streams for fishing, 
but fish arc abundant in all of anj' size. The boatmen do not observe any 
regular close season, but catch fish w'hencvcr they can For the due preserva- 
tion of a great food resource legislation may perhaps bo required 

The amount of fish consumed in tho district must be sometbing immense. 
Hindus and Muhammadans of all castes and classes eat it ; and the average 
price during the greater part of tho year being about one anna per ser only, or 
two annas for the best fish, such food is within the roach of even the poorest 
During tho rains and afterwards, until tho waters subside, the price rises to 
two or even three annas a scr. Those who abstain from fish are mostly “bhaaals” 
devotees who have taken a vow of perpetual celebacy, and avoid meat, fish, and 
intoxicating liquor or drugs Tho caste in which they are most niimeivus is 
the Koori Some Bnihmans, especially the worshippers of Shim, refuse to cat 
Bcaleless fish (such as cols), but devour all other kinds 

On passing from the animal to the vegetable kirgdom. cn't:v"dod crops 
Vegetable king- demand our first notice Of tres-'olwlv. s-rlbntion wflil 
serve as well as any more Lb oL.ss'dv.\>:Iou ; and w? 
begin with the north of the district. 

Here the principal growth is rice r r' > :br wlcs? cnimr? 


Crops bj local dis- and irngation the -r- " L 

tributlon. DMa Bmajaknur Zlyi' a f ri sr- 
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of it indeed is grown tlian of all tbe other crops put together, and the nee 
fields often present an unbroken expanse of some miles in extent. In par- 
ganah Haveli also the crop occupies a large area, and it is met with everj* 
M here in the district, though to a small extent only in the southern and 
eastern tracts. A species of nee called horo must he elsewhere described, 
as its cultivation and time of reaping differ from those of the ordinary 
dli&n Dh6n may itself he divided broadly into two classes — hhadui and 
agkani. 

The former is sown in Jeth (May-June) on land which has been left 
fallow smee the autumn harvest of the former year. The ground is ploughed 
in Pds (Decemher-January) or Mdgh (January -February) in order that the 
Bhadm, penetrate andwarm withont hardening it overmuch. 

The field is again ploughed before sowing in Jeth. It is 
considered advantageous if a shower or two have fallen before this ; but whether 
it rains or not, the seed must be sown by the end of the month just named. 
Seed sown before rain falls is called dhuria bdioag (i e , the dusty or dry sowing). 
The soil best adapted to receive the crop is that lying low enough for the water 
to lodge, but not too low, as excessive flooding is injurious If no ram falls 
before sowing, and unless the soil is very cold and moist, it is usual to irrigate 
the fields directly after that process It is for this purpose that the Thdrus of 
Bindyakpur dam up the small streams, which they then divert by numerous 
channels (Jculas) into their fields As soon as the water has collected, naturally 
or artificially, to a depth of about three inches, the field is ploughed once 
more. This rather rough treatment is said not to injure the seeds, but to eradi- 
cate weeds which would otherwise choke the young crop. In Asdrh (June- 
July) any grass or weeds which may have sprung up are weeded out by 
women and children, who receive as wages about 2-^ sers of nee a day. 
This process is called nirai. The amount of seed sown on the recognized 
lAgha vanes shghtly in different parts of the distnct : the highest being 28 
sers in Bdnsgdon, the lowest 22 sers in the Sadr tahsll. After sowing, the 
crop is generally dependent on the rams, and is mined if they fail. As this 
kind of Tice thrives most when the water around it is not too deep, its 
sower prefers a season of light and sustained to one of sudden and heavy rain- 
fall. The fields have strong merJis or banks of about two feet high to retain the 
water. The crop grows rapidly and is cut in Kudr (September-October), or 
sometimes at the end of Bhadon (August-September), from which latter month 
it probably derives its name Its best varieties are — ^hah, hapurcMm, gajesar, 
bendi (white and black), mirftn, hdnsplval, pami or padni, dudhU} sdiha, or srftAi, 
anjariaica, sina, launa, gojhel^ and bmidela. 
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The Ecconil Kind of dlidnj np/ia>u, n RomctiTnos (Hstmpvnplicd from its syno- 
^ ^ j 11 } in jnrham , but no pproo]ilil)lc din’croncc bctnecn tbo 

two would .ipjip'ir to oMfit. Tlipro aro indeed two varieties 
of cnhtvu, bnt IIipm' aro ratboi of oidtn ilion than ‘ipccic'^, and 

ibe’ torm jnrlnin ii]'|ibp‘' (o botb d.iibani in fact incrcl> denotes tlio winter 
(jil’iij n-' oppo'-* il to tbo nil idon or bli'tdin crop Of tlic tw’o varieties 
tbefii'-t (r/z/ora i; j-- oi'iuTall) hown or ‘'catlerod i^chhitna) o\er fields wlncb 
bn\olnn 1 illow tiir Fojue time and ba\o boon prp|med, like tliose for tho 
blniini dll in, ^o|no moiilb'- beforoliind O/ion, liowo\or. a field m wlncb gram, 
/irao,* or liii'-oid b i*' be< n sown is soloctod for the crop Too stalks of tbo 
forinor one, bung dug into tbo ground and mi^od with the sod about two 
inontli^ before the nco i*- '•own, form a kind of in innro Tlio seed is sown m 
A'-arb about a inaund to an arro, and )U‘'t ns tbo crop lias begun to riso from 
tbo ground, it i= ploiiglioil up again and dug into the oarlli After a timo it 
Sjwouls afro'-li witb gro itor hlroiiglb than before It is cut goncrall_\ in K irltk 
(Oci'obor-N()\oinber^ 'J’iic •^oi end \ artel}’, bthau^\- co p died Irom Lchan or 
a culling or «codling Tins crop needs two fields Tlio first, called 
//((•/ IS plouglie 1 iw ice or tlirice ill Mdgli (Jaiiiiar} -Febriiars ) and bas 
bigli w dls In \sirli. iftor tbo first good fill of ram, it is jilouglicd and tlio 
w ater in ide to mix well w itb tlie*od A plank bea\ ily woigldo 1 is then dragged 
O'er it, and wlieii tin- earth lias bocoino quite soft and sbisli} the tCcd is sprin- 
kbd broadi ist and the )>binl. t iKi'ii over once again About .10 to 6b sers of 
F( cd aio sown to tli<' 'icro Mior a luoiitb tbo plant is tisuall} road} for trans- 
jdaiitatioii to tlio sepond field, wliioli lias been cnrofully ploughed for some time 
jiroMouslv If ilic crop Is a good one. a biswa's growth in tbo bi} ar field is 
ciioiigli fir planting a high i in tbo now one The plants, wlncb are one or 
II feet in lit udil, are plitionodni ibeir now homo at distances of some two 
inches from one nnotber As it is iiecessiry to complete tins work quickly 
a great number of bauds aro omplo>cd, tbo n^erago being a dozen men or 
woiiicn to tbo autbori/ed bigbu Tbeso persons if lured laborers get two razias^ 
of nco and a quarter scr of charhan, or, if they prefer if, two annas a day A 
coiiPiderablo quantity of water is needed for tins crop, .ind the walls of the field 
are nsu'illy high and strong, so as to keep m the rainfall Tbo harvest is most 
often in Agban (Novoinbor- December). For carr} ing tbo crop to tbo tbresb- 
ing-fioor tbo labourers got eilber tw'o .annas daily or one slicaf lu IG, or if the 
liarscst bo poor aud labour plentiful, ono in 24 only. This kind of nee 
being cut very late, it is impossible usually to grow spring crop on the same 

> Kirdo if a Bmiill |ica usuallj romii wltli barlej, when tlic combined crop is called jau Air i 
^ Dthnaur in Ucuarus , in batulipur and Allahabad btrba *A razia is equal to 

acr. 
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land. The same fields aio therefore used year after year for this crop alone. 
When at is cut stalks of about ton inches high mo loft in the field ; in the hot 
■weather these aio burnt, and as soon as any rain falls are dug into the ground, 
forming a valuable manure Amongst the best kinds of agliani dhfm aro tho 
following . — Finer (,'uihin) grains, phon, gauria, baharni (whito and black), 
sydmjira, and gurdhi. Coarser (inota) giauis, harbclas, riijal, sahdiya, karga, 
nainjot, and angetha. The aghani rice is as a rule more valuable, and yields 
for the same area a larger outtuin than tho bhadui, but tho latter of course 
leaves the land vacant for a spring crop. In Sidlina Jobna a class of rice called 
sengar is largely grown on lakes or ponds ii hero tho doptli of water during 
the rains prevents tho ordinary kinds of nco being grown. Its peculiarity is 
that it floats on the top of tho water, and that tho growth of tho plant, whoso 
roots are fixed in the soil below, keeps pace with tho rise of the surface, oven 
when that rise IS sudden It is cut in Novomhor, ver^ often from boats, if 
the rains have been late and tlio -water has not subsided. 


In a good season tho 3 icld of iioc is \ory great, and rice itself is the sta- 
ple food of the poorer classes throughout tho distiict Tho outturn per acre of 
this and other 01 ops will bo shown on a Liter page. Tho process of threshing 
the nee, oi lather of treading it out with bullocks, is tho same ns elsewhere, and 
known as daw i ^ But thoroughly to sepaiato tho grain from tho husk, to turn 
the dhdn into clidmual, another process is required. The nco is placed in a 
dhenh, or wooden mortar and pounded with a pestle, which, hinged on a ful- 
crum, falls by its owm weight and is lifted by tho pressure of a foot on its lighter 
or pedal end. Three aors of dhiln yield tw’o of chdnwal and one of chaff 
(hhdsa). Tho huskiug is usuallv the woik of lured labourers, who receive as 
wages one ser in twelve of tho gram 


Except the caidainum and a little ginger there is no other crop in this part 

ofthedistuct w 01 thy of notice. Tho hill men raise a great 
Otlicr nortlicrn cr ps travel- 

ling merchants These again export it, usually by tlio Dhiini route, but some- 
times by Nichlaval oud Gorakhpur. Tho cardamums, wdiicli grow on small 
bushes about 3 feet high, aro plucked in Chait (M.irch-Apnl) or Baisakh (April- 
May) and spread out in the sun to diy Eithoi tho thatch of tho houses or a 
clean-swept square of ground is chosen as tho di^ lug-placo The price paid 13 
about Re. 1-8 a pansen or Rs. 12 a maund ; and tho export trade vid Dhani, 
Gorakhpur, and Baihaj towards the Qhdgra, and dowm that river to Patna and 
Calcutta, IS considorablo. 

^ Daurt IS, Btnclly speaking, tlic rope iritb winch the bullocks arc tied togetber Sco Elliot’s 
Gloitary and Forbes’ JJicUonary 
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Parsing sonUi nnd ponlli-oasl, mc find that though nco is still very -widely 
Cniiirition In tlio cullniUod, sugnicaiic, ^^hcat, and opium aio the pnn- 
fonth nml (-oiilh-cTit oipal crops Tlio cast of pargnnah Ilavoli and tho 
V hole of Sidhm Johna produce a huge amount of tho first named giowtli, 
which is indeed one of the chief staples of the district An extensive trade is 
earned on in coarse c/h>h (nigar^, for \\ho«c jircpaiatioii numerous factories 
^ ha\c hoeu Imilt (Inf, Mattufaclui €•<). The crop, which 

Jn^ s a\cll, doma'nds an immense amount of care and 
attention during the earlier stages of its ciiltnatioii The process begins 
dirceth after tho old crop is reaped. Cuttings of stalk about 5 or 6 inches m 
length arc placed hctwcon Incrs of damp straw in a hole in tlio ground. This 
hole hoing closed up v itli a coaling of earth foi ms a kind of hot-bed. Tho 
pieces of cane are called porhn, and e luindle of one thousand an anrcala Some 
SIX of these bundles, co'^ting from Re 1-8 to Rs .3, arc required for tho pciLka 
bigha. After about oiglit da\s ‘.hoots pprout fiom the cuttings, ^^hlch arc dug 
-np nnd planted in a field prepared \Mlh great care during tho end of tho rains 
nnd cold weather. It is necosssr}' to plough the field some dozen times, besides 
taking a plank (pnhtn) o\or it to break up tho cIod<; By Mai eh or April 
these prehininarios are com|dete. the shoots arc planted lengthways in tho 
furrow, about one inch apart nnd 2 inches below tho surface, and tho soil is 
emoothod down with an unweigbled pi ink .Sometimes tho cuttings are after 
three daj s extracted and rejd iiitcd, the plank being ag iin passed over them ; 
but this IS not nlwn\s done. j\I mure is spreatl otor tho surface, about 4 cart- 
loads to tho bigha being siiflleicnt Pirtitions arc then made in the field, 
s\hich IS carefully irrigated, the water being sprc.id o\er tho whole surface by 
means of a broad wooden bho\ cl. From this time until tho downfall of the 


rains tho crop requires frequent watering, but it is of groat importance that 
tho soil should not bo sodden by too much at a timo. Tho labour required 
if tbo rams aro lato is extreme, as iriigation may bo needed twenty tunes 
over, but when onco tho monsoon h.is broken, littlo lomains to be done until 
tho harvest in Pus or Phalgun.^ Fields in wdiioli nco or kiriio have been 
previously reaped aro considered best for cano, unless land wbicb has been a 
whole year fallow' can bo obtained If nco has beou cut, tbo field is ploughed 
up and tho cano sow'cd at tbo cud of Phtilgun ; if kirfio, at tho middle or end 
of Cliait (March-April) Tw'o crops aro olton raised from tho same plant, 
tho stumps being loft in tho ground after harvest and frequently watered. 


1 t e from January to March A little cano is cut nnd sold for eating as opposed to 
manufacture in the earlier month of Aghon (Novcmbor-Dccomber) In the bhdt lands 
of the Gnndnk valley tho plant ii Bometlmos grown without irrigation, but tho juice is less 
oaccharine. 
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Hew shoots sprout in May or Juno, and a fair crop is often secured.^ Tbo 
more intelligent husbandmen assert, however, that this unrest is had for the 
field The name of the second crop is peri (or banjar') There are four kinds 
of sugarcane : — 

(1) . Mahgnjur, which grows to the greatest height. 

(2) . Saroti ... both yielding gv.r syrup, 

(3^. Bhaunwarwdr ... j in abundance. 

... •) yielding little gur and 

(4). Earokha or katarha __ | „sea oWefly for eating. 

Some account of the gw manufacture will bo found in Part III. of this 
notice. 


Grown largely in the west of Haveli and centre of the district, wheat is 
Southern crops. more especially the staple of the south Bansgdon is noted 
for this and other spring crops, while Majhanb and the south 
of Padrauna also produce wheat in abundance It is sown in October or Novem- 
ber, and very commonly mixed with barley, in which case the combined crop is 
known as g'ijdi The harvest is m April or May About 30 sers are sown to a 
palTca bigha when wheat is sown alone The dorus soil suits it best ; but it 
grows very well on the uplands of Padrauna The crop requires watering, but 
not very often In M&hdr6.jganj, indeed, there are some spots where it grows 
without any irngation. Usually, however, the sod in the extreme north is not 
well adapted for wheat, for which moreover the inhabitants, preferring nee, 
care little A considerable export trade in wheat is earned on vid Gola and 
Barhaj, but cannot nval that in rice The finest wheat is that grown in Bdns- 
gdon and Maghar 

Owing to the splendid crops which are raised in the Hasanpur Maghar 
parganah, the phrase “ Hasanjiur kd gehun ” is commonly used to denote an 
nnusually fine crop The outturn of wheat obtained without irngation in the 
north is of course unequal to that of the highly cultivated south-country lands, 
but leaves a considerable profit to the farmer. Masiir (Erviim lens), urd 
Other growths of {Phaseohis radiatus), Idhi ( Brassica napiis), merua {Eleimne 
the south coracana), and other grains and pulses are grown throughout 

the south and centre of the district, but are not of enough importance to 
call for special accounts. The loki and the nenua, cucnrbitaceons plants, some- 
thing like pumpkins, are grown in great quantities by tbe poor, who train the 
plants over their low huts. The fruits are very large, and being, though of httle 


* Soon after the first crop has been cut, the straw from its leaves, which have been allowed 
to he where they fell, is sometimes ignited. Flames spread al over the field, without, however, 
injuring the plants, which after » little irrigation shoot forth again from beneath the ashes. 
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Ihvour. Uirnuli n j'lcnliful FUj>j»h of footl. Tlioj- nrc sclilnm ^oUl, but 

ub. n tb, \ !uo, r.'h'li nboiit 12 ntni o; n nnoii'l Tolncr-o is cxl-’n'^ncly /:;rown 
f.^r bu' »1 o .ii'ii.iij'tii))), nut I' not o\pnrl<'(l tn nny proof o\fonl Its^cullis afion 
!i I'Jbn n (b'-f'iibi 1 ol‘ owb-'ro.* outl, iH-inp UMila'd in ibi't di'-tnct bv no ppccial 
jK'onlTn(\, n< < li not bo d( ordod '>i» im. (binldipnr oils is noted for its 
nnnnfTotnri' of/’’ uro, n * in^bnip ini' (iiro cil tolnc oo ninl ‘•jneos 

Ind) :<t i' no 1 iiifi'^r pro\Mi m l‘ i di'-lrnt to llw* ‘^iino oNlont as before 

!lii> ininiin (]''.''>7) Tdain of ibo ICnroiinns •nlio flicn 
I * t i - 1 * ^ 

j hn{( 1 )i li t\o ii ( 1 1 (dorpnrob'i'-odmllKionlHndjnnta'^- 

< 1 < r '•'d.i r M'-o to n;T 'rd an nnipb' n-n' il and pbu o tin in abo\o tlio need 
rf onb'rtdii; :b<’ lui'.orno •. n^b'' nf indipo c nltnro, 'Jhnsiniin places still 
r d). 1 ii.dioo ! n r < iro r< d]\ but prn iJo ro'-nb nro':. 1 bore are a cf. bow- 
( i< a ”r< it nnin’ c r cf f u torn ^ \.ln ro *.lio m inufaotnio i^ oai no i on more or 

b bi "'i h A 1 M of il < ' aini a dr^ riptmn nf tin' pmoo-is a\ill be found under 

{b( In ad of d/< r u tii'r*- AnoMn r raii^o v.liiib iinji' dt i tlic production 
*.f tl. da < tn ill"- <!.' tin : i-- tin in< r< a--< d difin nlta of <dit nr.inp rent-bold land 
i>n \diioli to p on. it ']!'■ iiiip )■• n«*t one aaliudi natiae fanneri- care to *:ow 
t'anMbi . ai 1 tin ir lainib'tds r. paid v ub n doin-\ the orcnpation of (lie 
foil 1 \ 1 tui j I nplititi* ']< tnnt‘ an> tin r< fore diM nnmpt il from subletting 
tin ir b( I bn^ to iri b, o-j 1 nl- r. < a< n i.ln n tin \ inipbl otiarun-o be Milling to 

do Ml 111 trin •- < f •■on inp diib r an or imp to the nature of the land, but 

tin irdiijiia )i I'ini- in t b u* or riial^iin, 1 1 fore the r ini'- fsiu li is the case 
aal'i re the t 0 ) 1 . 1 t inp inoint and ( m.l, m id*, no hatnration b\ early sliowcrs, 
or in tijo e f< V nN win re <1 h ip v < I!*- ■•nppla the place of the lingering 
run-ilond. \N In r**, on ilie eniur.ira , I iinl i*- liipli b\ po-ition or dry b^ nature, 
mninpi are dili\<d nnul the (ir'-t riin'> of .!< tli or A'-.'irli baao expelled its 
be.it 'llie firel 1 ind of bind i*- toin-idered bc'-t, mul it is deemed a great 
.adi .wit ipe in < itbi r bind if it lias 1 un f.dlon (lining tbo p ist lear Before 
being Ktwn tlie field'i ire earefnlla a\ ceded iind jilonobcd into long furrows 
The •■cej is tlien depo'.ited, mul the ground combed aaitli a b irron The 
( rop pro\\-> aer\ s!o\\l\ till run fills, a\ ben g shoots up aaitb aaondorfnl laj'id- 
jli, groniiig IS mntb as a foot m a necK IVemafnre destrin (loii is (bo 
doom of in\ a\(‘cd that apjiears amongst the crop a: tins s( (d its proaatb 
Tbo liest aaoathcr for the ruing jdint scorns to let’ t tu i Imli ui inter- 
xal of ram too short to swainji is succeeded 1_ r*' ■ r of su-ivlune too 
fiborl to jiircb Tlio time for rc.ijnng js, arcor : ' fern ardiu -s of (ho 

season, tbo end of S.iwan (AugU'-() or tim I p ^ -o' Knir (Sep(einl) 

Sometimes, m bore binds are subject to ext:-- “ -r i n-, ti'o seed is s.v- 
i bcc, for instance, tbc no' c; •'z I 
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tored over thorn broadcast as tho \\alcr au1)-»idc's and left to grov; as it may. 

But tho outturn of tho crop thus soun in Bhiidon or Kuiir i", ns n rule, 

extremely poor, and tho practice itself ts cxtreiueK rare 

Poppy cultivation IS nllonod in nil the tnlisil**, hut is far more cxlcn- 

pi\o in the south of the dMtnet than in the north In 
Opium /- I 1 ^ 1 , t 

iiuliaiiim opium is one of tlio ehii'f products, ix-iii" pnliier- 

cd from jdants on o\or 20, tain ncies Tin* rultuntion is, ns n rule, confined 
to prosperous and rospcetahle cuUuaturs, a fictoiiU inentione 1 Imre licoau^o 
in dcsciibiiifs the condition of the a^sricuUur.il pipulatioii it h propose 1 to 
bIiou’ how veil tlio System ofa'h.ttne-) n^rlvS in this particular esse. TliO 
land must he prepared \cy\ e,uotiilI\ lor tlie i rop, vhich is sown in Kartilc, 
and indeed need'', o\cej)L as le^.u 1^ irri^'otioii, almost inor • rire than ‘■ii^ar- 
cano. About tv 0 sera of popp\ sec 1 are rerpiiD 1 per lu re, hut the amount 
appears to vary grcatlv in ditlerent lo'*alitu The crop is vatertd morn or 
less frequently according to the natiiie ot the ground and qnanliK of tho 
Vinter ramlall It alvaas, hov, on cr, demands lahonous att'-ntion , and this 
fact acconnts inoio (icrfoeily tliaii any toligioim or moral scruples tor its 
rare cullualion by Uniputs and other person-, of high caste hut la7\ liabits. 
Beady for tapping m Plialgim or the lioginiung of Cliait, tho crop usually 
pays woll, unless injured by the not unfroquont calamity of Ii.ul, 'Iho accom- 
panying tabic, supplied by tho sub-iloputy 0 [)mm agent (Mr Campbell), 
shows admirably tho dilHcuUy of dctcnmmng the atorago jield for tho dis- 
trict generally of any one crop, Narjing as the outturn does from jear to year 
and place to place. In tho north popp) lands aro classed as unirngated, and 
hardly over require watering Tho crop thrives best on a sindy loam 
(douis), and rcquncs, like the siig.ircanc, a good deal of manuro. Tho ojiuim 
IS extracted fiom the standing jd.iuts by pricking tho pojipy-hcads and collect- 
ing the jmeo which exudes during tho night. 

SlaicmciU sJiotciiuj poppj cuUitalton b'f piiroaiuth'>, togeOicr with produce 
aud miuiqi of the Gora! hpur j)nisioji 


aniDimt i.f 
Xamoof cuItU (tioii 

rartnuali diKiiic 

liiTJ 73 


Viiu.mU Ilf 
o))lniii iliirlm. 


A'irr i 

I» r 
1 ii,I'-» 


Mill tint of 
cultluitl'.’i 
Cttrlim 
I' ) To 


Am nnt ot 
ojimm . luring 
IHj 1 70 
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Tlio outlurn is linrd to nccertim cs.iolly/ ns a good deal is no doubt 
illicitl}- dispo'^od of bj' the cultivatois, but sovon sers an aero is perhaps not 
above tbo mark. 


Other crops 


Tlio otbor princiiinl crops aro peas, usunlly sotvn tvitb barley ; barley 
itself, linsocd , the pulses masur {Ervnm Icnfi) and arliar 
{Cojamis /7fuac), the millet kodo {Paspalum friimen- 
tacc^nn), boro vice, and saiAoH Brassica camj^csiins) Barley (jou), 

ns before rcmaiked, is usually sown in tbo same field as wbeat, whose 
cultivation its own closely resembles. As an uiimived crop, however, 
it is gro'v\Ti extensively in the Sadr tali'?!! alone, whence a good deal is 
exported fid Barlini It is of course a sjiring crop, being sown in Kartik 
and cut in Cliait. Peas (maffar) aro grown for the sjiring harvest, chiefly 
in tbo BAiisgion, Salcinpur, and the Sadr talisfl They flourish on the 
rather moist lands left bare b} receding flood'?, and are exported from the 
district in some quantity ; musar nKo is a spring crop, grown mostly in the 
Sadr and Padrauna tabslls, and largely used for food ; nothing in its cultivation 
particularly culls for remark. 

Linseed and sarson arc the principal oilseeds, the latter being chiefly 
grown in the Gorakhpur, the former in the B.isti district ; they aro spring 
crops. The mustard oil extracted from sarson is in great request as a relish 
for the bannocks (chopd(i) wliioh among tbo until e population supply the 
place of bread Kodo i= laigeh u'?ed as an article of food by the lower classes, 
and like most millets is cultnatcd for the autumn harvest Aihar is extensively 
groivn and thrives cxoeediiigly Tho crops of tins plant grown towards the 
north-west' of Hai eh arc especially good, and with their dark-green fohage 
vivify a landscape that would otlierwiso bo somewhat bare Arhar is less vul- 
nerable than cereals to tho attacks of hail, and as frosts are rare in the dis- 
trict, IS considered a safe crop , but it occupies tho ground too long to return 
much profit. 

This IS perhaps tho fittest occ.asion to trace tho progress under British 
Progress of cult!- pule of opium, indigo, and sugarcane cultivation, and to 
under British various attempts wdiicli have been made to 

introduce new staples or improve those existing On the cession of tho dis- 
trict to its present rulers, sugar cultivation was a rarity. The exactions prac- 
tised on the cultivators rendered them unable as well as unw'ilhng to grow 
BO costly and troublesome a crop Nor was the “ beast more kinder than 
mankmd” As late as 1819 the Collector, writing to the Board for the infor- 
mation of the Governor-General, says “ the extent of the forests, tho white- 
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ants, and the wild elephants, which are very numerous in the north and 
east of the district, prevent the cultivation of the sugarcane, escept m the 
south.” In 1823 the Government monopoly of opium seems to have been first 
extended to the district, the Collector being made deputy opium agent, and 
the cultivation of opium, save under his permission, being piohibited. 
About 1830 the cultivation of indigo, little practised hitherto by the land- 
holders of the district, was staited by European planters In 1837-38 Mr. 
Eeade, reporting on the condition of Gorakhpur, writes that the sugarcane 
tillage is spreading, but at present confined to three paiganahs — Salempur, 
Shahjahdnpur, and Sidhua Jobna In these parganahs it had, however, made 
great progress, as had that of the poppy, the outturn of opium being twenty 
times what it had been only twelve years before. Again in 1840, reviewing 
the excise receipts, he speaks^ of “ the marvellously mci easing culture of the 
bounteous sugar, promising to drive out the poppy” and check the increase 
in the cultivation of the latter. The cultivation of both, however, continued 
to increase steadily. Its extension was most remarkable in Sidhua Jobna, 
fast recovering from the desolation whereto it had been reduced by the Ban- 
jdras, and possessed of a soil which, requiring little water even in the 
driest years, is especially fitted for the growth of sugarcane The total area 
of land under opium cultivation in 1830 was about 4,900 bighas (pakka) At 
last settlement there were about 40,000, and there are now some 45,000 bighas.® 
Sugarcane cultnation has increased still more wonderfully The crop is now 
grown over 50,000 acres, nearly half of uhich he in Sidhua Jobna In 1830 
there wore not probably more than 5,000 acres at most, and the greater pait 
of this w'as m Salempiir-Majhauli The increase of late years has been par- 
tially due to the usurers, who advance money more fieely on sugarcane than on 
other crops. Indigo is not mentioned m the report of 1 837-40, and was perhaps 
not grown to any very great extent till after the latter date In his note on the 
settlement of the district Mr A Colvin mentions that there wore 33,000 acres 
under mdigo in 1870-71, but the statistics there given are deemed inaccurate, 
and from information locally collected it is probable that not over 20,000 acres 
are grown wdth indigo in a year. The average area thus cultivated amounts 
perhaps to 18,000 or 19,000 acres Before the mutiny, the area occupied by 
this crop was probably greater than now No systematic attempt has 
apparently been made to improve the staple crops of the district The 
immense increase in the culture of sugar and opium is due rather to in- 
creased security of Ufe and propei ty under British rule than to any direct 

^ Sec Mr. Eidsdale’e notes. ® About 21,000 acres The bighaa here mentioned are 

opium pakka bighas, which are no smaller than those of 1830 
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efforts for tlie extension of that culture Indigo has been introduced by 
us, but it can hardly be called a staple crop, and its tillage is not likely to 
increase. Experiments have been made occasionally with hemp (in 1811), 
cotton (1861), and Carolina and other iice, but with no marked results. Cot- 
ton and the hajra millet (Pemcillana spicata) are the two crops which succeed 
least in the district, and it would be bad policy to attempt their introduction 
on lands now grown with the rice, sugarcane, poppy, and wheat, which leally 
suit soil and climate. 

The following statement shows the average jiioduce per acre, average 
cost of cultivation, and average profits left to the cultiva- 
tor. Figures furnished by the tahsfldars were in most 
cases so obviously incorrect and contradictory that no trust could be placed in 
them. Those given in the settlement report (para. 24 of Board’s letter) are 
also manifestly inaccurate, the outturn per bigha being apparently shown m 
many cases for that pei acre. Mr Alexander has had, therefore, to trust to the 
figures arrived at by a comparison of the information obtained from European 
district ofldeers and that supplied by the subordinate judge, Ah Bakhsh 
Khdn, who very kindly interrogated various landlords on this subject. One 
great difficulty has been the variation from place to place in the produce 
of the principal crops. The outturn in gur, for instance, fiom an aore 
of sugarcane in Padrauna is stated at SO mannds, while at Bdnsgaon it 
13 put at 5^ only. Though the latter figuie is certainly wrong, the difference 
in the yield is probably considerable • — 
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1. Wheat (getiun') . 

October, 


160,000 

9 to 18, aver- 
age 13J 

7 to 13 mde , 

Value 14 to 

November 

Ditto 

average 10 

26, average 

20 profit ej 





2 Barley (jou) 

Ditto .. 

118,000 

6 to 12, aver- 

8 to 14 mda , 

Value 12 to 

3 Wheat and barley 

Ditto . 

Ditto ... 


age 9 

average 1 1 

26 average 
184, profit 9 4 

mixed igujat) .. 

316,000 

7 to 10, aver- 

7 to 14 mds , 

Value 13 to 

4 Gram {chana) » 

Ditto ... 

1 

Ditto ... 

1 

age 11-8 

average 10-2 : 

27, average 
20. profit 84. 

39,000 

average 5 

10 to 15 mds 1 

Value 13 to J 

1 





average 12-20 

1 16, average 

( ^ 

6, Arhar ) 

June, July 

Ditto ... 

60,000 

1, 6 .. 

IS cf prise. 

|U4. profit 9 J. 
Value 14, 
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Crop. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

“Sg 
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6. Kodo, millet 

J une, July 

i Auciisf, 
September 

94,000 

Average 4 

8 

Valnc 11, 
profit 7. 

7. Linseed 

Octolier, 

November 

1 

Mnrch, 

April 

25,000 

Rnrclj grown alone In 
an acre of mixed crops 
prob iblv not more than 
onc-tcntli would be lin- 
seed 


8 Aghani nee (_dhdn 

1 

June, July 



1 



jarhani) 

'November, 

December 

220,000 

9 

1C 

Valnc 23, 
profit 19. 

9 Bhadm rice {dhdn 






bhadut) ^ 

June 

Augn-'t, 

October 

380,000 

7 

12 

Value 18, 
profit 1 1 

10 opium (pos<a) 

1 

October, 

November 

1 

February 

April 

21,000 

161 

9 pcrs opium, 

1 25 sers of 

seed 

Value 66, 
profit 38 

11. Tndigo (III) 

Jfnrch, 

June 

September, 

October 

ISj^OO 

201 

l5 sers of in- 
digo 

Vnlne 60. 
profit 30, 
from which 
cost of manu- 
fnetnre is to 
be diducted. 

12 Sugatcauc (ilAA) 

June, July 

November, 

December 

60,000 

16 

30 mds pur 
and about 
15 stalks 
and scum 

Valnc 60, 
profit 44 


It niust be remembered that tbe “profits” sho\vn include tbe wages of the 
cultivator’s labour, and that he lias to give much of that labour and some 
skill to the cultivation of opium and sugarcane Indigo he rarely grows for 
himself, but sublets his fields to the planter, receivmg a rent of Es 5 or Rs 6 
per acre, and either so much for the crop or (more commonly) so much for his 
services as a labourer. 

The method adopted in ascertaining the cost of cultivation, and the dififi- 
Mode of calcula- cult'es attending that or any other method, may be shown 
tion best by an analysis of the process in the case of one crop 

Let us take wheat The elements to be considered in its cost are of course rent, 
capital, and labour. The rent of good average land suitable for its cultivation 
IS about Es. 2^ per bigha, or Rs. per acre Butin the cost of wheat the whole 
of this rent cannot be included Very often a second crop of some kind is grown 
on the same land within the year ; and though wheat is the crop from which 
the cultivator expects his chief profit, we cannot allow its share of the rent to 
exceed three rupees. The elements of capital and labour may be considered 
^Thia of coarse excludes cost of manufactures 
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(ogcllicr, inUmalcly blended or intercbangcd as they are in iDo successive 
processes of tillage. The first of these processes, ploughing, varies in cost 
iiiinionscly according to locality and according ns the fanner has or has not 
cattle of his o\\n. The iiiinibcr of times aud depth to lYhich tho ground 
rcquiies ploughing, tlio lure of cattlo and e\pcnse of their keep, are variable 
(piantities ^^hlch combine to raise tho cost of this operation from a single 
rupee in one case to lls 3 in another In sowing, again, tho weight of seed 
used difTors oddly from place to place Tho 30 or 35 sers which suffice 
for a higha in the east arc increased in the south to a maund. Hence the 
aNcrago cost of soiMiig one aero is from Rs 2 to Rs 3 , hut to this must be 
added the \^ ages of tho hands employed to assist tho actual cultivator in the 
jiroccss As this should not ONCCcd S annas, and is often less, the average may 
ho fixed at G. 

Irrigation costs from 8 annas to R« 3-S an acre, according to locality, 
season, and nature of soil And listlv, tho reaping and thieshing, when tho 
kihoiircrs are not paid in kind, domand .an outlay of from 12 anuas to one 
rupee Tho total cost m oiild thus range from about Rs 7^ to about 14 au 
aoro. To this, howcicr, must ho added a pioportionato share in the expenses 
of hu}ing, niiuntaimng, and ropl.Kiiig tho fixed capital, the plough-cattle, and 
agricultural iinplcincnts In some places tho cost of digging an earthen well 
onco c\cry tno or three }cais must not bo forgotten Inexorable custom 
demands, morcoxcr, that tho peasant should pay a share of his harvest to several 
village magnates, tho landlord’s factor, the accountant, the watchman, and the 
family priest Not less than half a maund must perhaps bo deducted from the 
rctmns of each aoro for those pa} inents (^sahd)i),^ and this translated into 
money means about one rupee Even supposing, thoiefore, that no welt 
must bo dug , that tho culti\ator has bullocks aud ploughs enough of his own, 
and need merely pay his ploughinou and labouiors, wo cannot fix his outlay in 
money (or gram reduced to its money value at less than Rs 9 an acre, 
awhile it may amount to nearly double that figure Noi does this sura include 
any allowance for tho subsistence of ihe cultivatoi, though to get a fan estimate 
of tho cost of production, tho value of tho labour given by himself and his family 
must he added The tenant has m most cases to boi row about sowing time, and 
this loan must ho repaid uitli heavy interest. Without the loan he could not 
cultivate, aud its interest should theieforo be added to the cost of production 

The profits here shown as loft to the cultivator are minute, but it is 
doubted whether, taking good years with bad, they have been understated In 
some papers published a few years back Mr Halsey asserts that the cultivators 

1 Which li, being mterpreted, an/« Conf the aids of tho I* uropean feudal Bysteni 
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of tliese provinces often work at a loss to themselves. Absurd as the state- 
ment sounds, it IS probably truo, in so far that the profits left them after 
their actual outlay do not equal fair wages at market rates for tho trouble and 
skill they have bestowed on their work. In tho compilation of tho above 
table the farmer has been supposed to possess one plough and pair of bullocks, 
but has not, on tho other hand, boon allowed a largo family to aid him Some 
slight allowance has boon also made for interest on borrowed capital A 
fitting conclusion to tho subject of agriculture may be gi\en by the following 

statement, which shous roughly the areas grown in 
dificrent tahsils and during aicrago years with tho 
principal classes of crop — 


Name of crop 

Sndr 

Tabsll 

Bdnsgnon 

110^01111 

riafa 

MahSrfj- 

gnnj 

Padrnunn 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Wheat 


42,363 

41,674 

33,7 '4 

20,663 

32,205 

•) 

Barley 


63,137 

62,511 

64, 197 

2 b , i 65 

12,765 

t 68,680 

Mixed wheat and barley 

53,695 

20,837 

41,969 

12,482 

11,790 

5 

Gram 


1 1,276 

6,214 

3,913 

6,413 

1 1 ,1 1 7 

915 

Pens 


13,190 

6,414 

12,427 

16,130 

1,020 


Masur (pulfe) 

« t 

12,746 

2,607 

2,486 

2,919 

2,722 

1,667 

Mixed pens, gram, 

and 







(often) barley 


33,333 

6,211 

3,790 

9,503 

839 

12 872 

Linseed 


1,470 

277 

3,193 

10 852 

1,390 

7,076 

Sugarcane 

*•* 

1,863 

4,635 

8,004 

12,67 i 

2*9 

23 C '9 

Indigo 


1,061 

1,761 

8,242 

418 

362 

2 403 

Opium 


1,664 

208 

6,338 

1,713 

252 

10,149 

Snrfion (mustard) 


1,612 

664 

585 

1,531 

1,061 

4 919 

Kodo (millet) 


12,746 

43,214 

15,72' 

12,002 

872 

11,098 

Aghani ? 


45,740 

18,341 

65.2 'I 

73,151 

72,95 ■ 

1 9.3 7.0.3 

Bhndui 1 

• • 

77,168 

45,853 

36,696 


63,447 


Arhar (pulse) 


8,823 

10,427 

19,967 


2,381 

U ,602 


The mango {Mangifaa Tndica) is perhaps the commonest, and is cer- 
Trccs and forest fainly the finest fruit tree in the district. It abounds in 
produce southern and central tracts, and, though not so com- 

mon, IS frequently mot with in the noith. The Bombay and Maid ah mangoes 
have both been introduced and thrive , tho price per hundred is from Rs. 4 
to 6 There are two kinds of tho common countiy (cZest) mango, which both 
sell from Re 1-8-0 to Rs 2-8-0 per hundred. The fruit ripens m June or 
July. Tho wood, which is much used for small beams and carpenter’s work, is 
very cheap, and a fair sized tree may be bought for Rs 10. The guava 
{Paidium pomifcnim) is also common, and tho jack-frnit {Aitocarpus integii- 
folia), mahua {Bassia latifolia), pharend {Eugenia janiholana), and orange 
{Citinis aurantium) also abound. The guava, planted usually by Koeris, ripens 
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in September or October. The jack-fruit is sold, as a rule, by weight. The 
pbareud’or jaraim beais a small bitter plum, from which a land of vinegar, 
supposed to be efficacious m cases of indigestion and dysentery, is brewed. 
The flower of the mahua is chiefly used in the manufacture of country spirit, 
for which there is a great demand in the district , uhile its wood is well 
adapted for purposes of building and caipentry An average tree will, if sound, 
fetch about Bs 12 Thei e ai e no less than nine kinds of oranges and limes. 
Of these the papeiy lime mmSu), so called fiom the thinness of its 

rind, and the sagdaian are most valuable, being supposed to possess medicinal 
properties The papery lime {citrus acida) is also used in the concoction of 
sharbat The common oiange {namangi) is veiy extensively grown, -and its 
price ranges from 12 annas to Be 1-4-0 per hundred The tdr oi palmyra 
(JBorassus flahemfoi mis) and IJiajt'tr or date-palm {Phainicc dactyhfera) supply 
the south of the district with considerable quantities of toddy. 

The principal woods, besides the mango and mahua, aie — 

(1) Sdl {Sliorca rohusta), giown chiefly in the Government forests or 
Nepal, but also on laud belonging to private individuals m the district The 
average pi ice for good wood already cut into logs is 10 annas per cubic foot A 
medium sized tiee is usually sold for Rs 15 or 20 as it stands. Tne wood is 
very haid and durable 

(2) Sla'shain {Dalbergia sissoo), very plentiful. Its wood, which is 
streaky, lather soft, and much cheaper than sdl, is used chiefly for making 
boxes, palanquins, and fnimture 

(3) Bargad or banyan {Ficus Bcngalensis) — This celebrated tree 
furnishes frames foi^arches and other brickwork, as well as for agricultural 
implements Its wood is cheap and easily tamed. 

t4) Kiisam, elseubere gosham {Scldeiclici a irijvga), a strong wood, used 
foi making caits and palanquins , is sold for about half the price of sal 

(5) Ttin {Cedrcla toona ). — This furnishes a good material for tables and 
other articles of furniture The wood fetches about 4 annas a cubic foot. 

Besides these, the wild fig {Ficus glomeiata), asna or asama {Tcrminalia 
iomentosa), lasova ( Cordra 77iy.'ca), panan, elsewhere sandhan. {Balbirgia ougei- 
nevsif), dkol {Alangxum Larnaickii),ehonj {Diospgi os cbt'uum) hara (TtrminaUa 
cJichula), babul {Acacia Aiahica), nim {Meha Indica). and kurma {SUpheogne 
parvifoha^) supply wood for agircultural implements. The piar 
Zati/oha), paniha {Randia uhginosa), haxsa {Sahx and others serve 

for firewood. The ebony or tendu above menticred is remrirkable for tbs 
hardness of its black heart-uood, which is often used for the jrth ^ (or enrfeh: 

^ Called elsevlisre is zhi Eesz::?! pcf. 
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pestle) of the sugar-mill. Bambus of more than one species are abundant. 
The common cane rattan, or ( CaZamws rolatig''), grows beside the Mal^vra 
swamp in the Son&ri forest and elsewhere/ but nowhere in any great 
quantity. 

Some of the trees already named are reputed to possess medicinal pro- 

„ perties. The vinegar of the pharend has been mentioned. 
Medicinal trees, Ac. p p i i 

The fruit of the hara is used as a purgative. The bark 

of the paniha is mixed m the decoctions with which quacks profess to fertilize 
barren women. The roots of semal saplings are made ingredients in tonic 
medicines An embrocation from the leaves of the nim is prescribed in cases 
of rheumatism Other trees, however, are laid under requisition by the druggist 
The juice of the peach, aru or shaftaln (^Prunus perstca)^ is drunk to purify 
the blood A decoction from the fiuit of the bel (CEgle marmelos) is used in 
cases of dysentery, while the fruit itself is chopped up and given to cows and 
buffaloes with the idea of increasing their milk The seeds of the pards, else- 
where dliak {Dutea frondosa), furnish a purgative medicine The bark of the 
ganniar (Pi emiia zniegrifolia) is boiled to yield a tome foi persons suffeiing 
from boils. A strong purgative is supplied by the long cylinL ’ beans of 
the amaltas ( Cassia fistula) The yellow fruit of tho mainphal {Randia dumetorum) 
renders a medicine said to lelieve headache Infusions fi-om the loaves of the 
kharanj {Alhizzia procera), bakayan {Meltaazedarach)^a.Tidi miuri (fVitex ncgnndo) 
are administered to rheumatic patients 

Trees used for other following are some of tho miscellaneous pui poses 

purposes. served by the trees of the district * — 

Tho leaves of tho s6l tree are made into cups m w'hich offerings are made 
at marnages Tho bark of the asna and the ashes of kiisam wood are used m 
tannino-. The berries of tho aonla {Phgllanthus embhea) are brought to play in 
various religious ceiemonies The cotton-like substance found in the flowers 
of the semal is used for stuffing pillows. From the bark of the khair (Acacia 
catechu) IS boiled a decoction called katha, which is mixed for chewing with 
betel The flowers of the tun and harsingdr (Ngetanthes arbortristis) supply a 
yellow dje, while a paler shade of the same cplour is obtamed from the fruit 
of the hara 

The following vegetables and fruits are largely grown by Koerfs and 
other market gardeners’’ of the district They are chiefly 
not^efor(?aesc°ribc^ produced in the garden lands round Gorakhpur itself, 
under crops or trees. alone any great demand for them exists, but many 

1 It has, for instance, been mentioned above as growing beside the Chillua Tfil, 
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of them nro 
lo\\ns • — 


croTTii to <3omo c\tcnl in Iho 


neighbourhood 


of other largo 


Ilnldi (Itirmcnc) 

]‘i\ nr (onion J 
AdniU U iii( (t) 

Mnn In (lHp]ur) 
Shn’vnrknml (I Ind of y.ini) 
(jnjnr (nrroi), 

MCili (rmti'-li) 


(1) Vi-^ctablc plants 

llniiifr'in (cffp plnnt) 

Alii (imlnto) 

{.ii>1)i (cnbbigc), 

I’ni) (betel) 
r nli'-nn (pnrlic) 

Diinnm (curnndcr-Eocil) 
CnciitulKr (Kukri nnd kirn). 


Liclii. 

( mtird ipi'lc ('li'inio) 
I’uiclics (nru) 


Of iho'^e the cominone';l arc cairoh, jiotaloc^, and turmeric. The first 13 

Fowii in Angu=i. or September, ripening in J.mnaiy 01 Fclniiary (I\L'igh), and 
IS u-iully ‘^old for from Re 1 to lie 1-8-0 a iniuiul (J.arrols arc so^^n about a 
inonlh Klcr, dug up in No^cInbc^ or December, and bought for about 12 annas 
to Re 1 a nnuiid. Potatoes arc dug .ibout J.imiarv or Fobruaiy and fetch as 
much a'^ R*^ 2 a inaiiiul, their cuUuation being more trouble‘'omc and their 
occiipition of llio ground mucli longer Turmeric is soun in Juno or July and 
is road} l>y December or January, celling for Rs. -I or 5 a inaniid 

(2) Frutts. 

Fnnppln (it nni') 

I’lnnl iin (1 rla) 

Ml lull (.1 li irliu'i nnd tirliG'n) 

The cekbi.iti-d ]iine'ipi>lcs of Gorakhpur are largely exported There 
rem un to lie notice 1 «c\oi d piocc«ncs common to the till igo of both field and 
garden such arc in uiuriui; and 11 ngation According to Mi Rcade neither 
\\as much pracli-ed until the period of the settlements 111 1S3J-37 

“ In in.Mi} p rl«, ’ ho ^\rltc'l 111 1800, “the use of niauuro s\as till then 
uiikncwii The improaemeiit of cinps by weeding and a 
better rotation was a no\elfy 'Means of inigation, always 
obtainable 11011 ease from the nciuicss of water to tlio smfacc, woro compaia- 
Inoly liUlo used ” Uis account of the ignorance of tbo pcasautij is confirmed 
b} tlie OMdcnco of Messis Grant and 'Wrougbton m 1821-22 Fnqiming 
caiefull}’ into tbo sub)ect whilst siu voting the district, they decided that not 
only was the sj'stcm of agricnlLuro sloionly and unscientific, but that 1 uidlords 
who should lia\o gii on the lead m improvements were (ho most inclined to 
regard their ignorance as a sacred heritage. The introduction and rajnd 
extension of sugaicano cultivation, the lessons learnt from indigo factories, and 
iho further stimulus given by the extension of popp\ culture with its svv,tem of 
advances, have dono wonders lu teaching the jiooplo the \aluc of better hus- 
bandry. Manuring is now' commonly practis3J, -”0 I near the town of Gorakh- 
pur as many as 20 or even 30 cartloads are gi\ on to one bi^ha So liberal a 
measure is, bow'evor, dealt out only to sacu kini r? Is cxjvctcd to produce t*~e 


Manure 
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or three crops in the year No statistics exist to show the average quantity 
spread over a bigha of land adjoining an ordinary village, but that quantity 
would probably vary immensely from north to south In the noi th, owing to its 
natural fertility, and the fact that it is seldom sown more than once a year, the 
soil IS very rarely manured at all. In the south five cartloads would perhaps 
represent fairly the average quantity spent per bigha on the homestead lands 
surrounding a village Those at any distance are very rarely found manured 
In the northern forests good ciops are often obtained from the lands on 
which cattle have been penned during the spnng and summei, and it is 
perhaps strange that this fact did not suggest systematic manuring to the 
yokels of the neighbourhood One reason probably why they have not adopted 
the practice is that tiU quite recently they were in the habit of moving about 
from one place to another, never cultivating the same land more than three 
years running In the south manuring is now general, though it has only 
lately become so. In his report on the settlement of parganah ChiUuapdr, 
Mr Lumsden mentions that it had but recently been introduced in thatpargana, 
and the remark holds good regarding the Dharid,pdr parganah also 

Irrigation from streams, lakes, and other reservoirs is common, but that 
from wells is, except in the south of the district, raie The 
plentiful supply of water in all but exceptionally dry years 
lenders wells unnecessary over a great pait of Grorakhpur , and such tenants 
as have the means to make wells usually hold what they consider a sufficiently 
large area irrigable from natural sources Hence, even near large towns like 
Gorakhpur, wells aie seldom seen, although they might in most cases be con- 
structed without very much expense The result has of course been that in 
years when natural supplies have partially failed the crops liave suffered severely 
from want of water. An account of such calamities wiU be shortly given. 
How near water lies to the surface in most places, and how easy therefore is 
the construction of wells, will be proved by the follovang extract from Mr, 
Swinton’s Manual 


Irrigation, Wells, 


“ In the Gorakhpur district ivater is often found m the cold season at from five to six 
feet from the surface, and in no instance hare I found a brick well deeper than 20 j feet to the 
bottom of the excavation with 14 J feet of water in it The greatest depth of water found in 
any weUwas at Maghai, in parganah Maghar, the water being 16 feet from the surface , and 
the shallowest pukka well found was at Datnagar, between Belwa and Amorha, in parganah 
Amorha,! which was only 12 feet at the deepest part, with fonr feet of water. The highest 
parts of the district, judging from the depth at which water is found, are west of Bakhira, in 
parganah Hassanpur Maghar, where the veil is 22J feet deep and the water 17 feet from 
the surface , Maghar (in the same parganah), well 29J feet deep, water 15 feet from the sur- 
face , Captainganj in parganah Amorha, well IB feet deep, water 12 feet from the surface, 

J Kow included in the Basti district, 
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r -.1 (lir niT of Gonllipur, well 16} foot tlcrp, wnlcrll feet from tbo surfneo ; whilst tho 
lowifl rsTi' of tlic ili'-lricl would nppnr to 1)0 nt Hmllmnll in pargnnnli llnssanpur Alnghar, 
Wi 11 11 ftet dcip, unicr 0} feet from llio surface , Ditnnpar in parganah Amorlin, well 12 feet 
detp, unlrr B feel from the surface , Amorim in (he same parganah, well 13 feet deep, water 
t> f( cl from (he surface At llasti, m parganah Musnnngar Ilasti,’ tlic water is about C or 7 feet 
fioin the surface, hut in a well constanilj used (he water was 14 feet in depth ” 

SoAcrnl oilier caudles besides ilio nahiial nioisluio of tho soil have com- 
bined to impede tbo spread of irrigation. These may bo Buininaiized as 
follow — 

Ftr^f — The want of lenani-nglit notoiilv presented tho free peasant from 
making welK, but gave him unsettled habits winch snrincd oven after the now 
1 iw bad invested him with fiKcd interests m tbo land Ho was more or less a 
nomad, shifting the scene of his cnltivition from } ear to year Such iillagcrs, 
on tho conlrari, as wore athcripii glchn-^ hindered by a b.ilf-sei \ lie status from 
migrating elsewhere, had neither tho will nor the power to make wells fioin 
which tbo’\ could derno no profit tliciiiPLlvc'’. 

Second — Until quite latch, at least, a ^er} largo proportion of tho pro- 
prIctor•^ wcio Brahmans, Thakurs, or Blminlii'irs, who then as now felt that 
ropngnaneo to labour which makes them .is a rule bad cultiiators Neither, 
therefore, were they disposed to dig wells themselves, nor to spend money on 
lia\ing them made. 

Third — Before tho introduotion of sugarcane and opium tbo pim- 
cipal crops were nee, gram, and bailey, which are icry rarely watered 
from wells. 

Fourth , — Owing to the large acreage till recently av.ailable for cultiva- 
tion, it w as customary m most jiarts of the distiict to allow land to ho fallow 
Cl or) two or three years , and this practice tended to discourage well 
sinking - 

/t/I'/i — Tlieso causes having rendered it unusual for the fathers to dig 
wclh, except where earthen wells w'oro oxtremoly cheap, their conservative 
children are slow' to recognise tho advantages of an innovation which is merely 
a safeguard against occasion.al drono-ht 

o o o 

Tho settlement reports of 1860-1865 show th.at outside tho Bhauilpfir 
Itcccnt increase of fiiid Salompur parg.anahs wcll-irrigation is exceptional and 
chiefly restricted to horticulture, whilst in all parganahs, 
save perhaps Salompur, water for tho fields is derived fioin streams, lakes, and 
ponds. Noticing tho same fact just forty yeais ago, Buchanan ascribed it to 
tho greater cost of artificial irrigation m a country where natural is abundant. 

1 AUo in the Bnsti district “ Fallowing is now almost confined to tbe lighter soils 
of northern parganahs, such of Sidhun Jobna, which require occasional rest In the south 
the general use of manure rendere that rest less necessary 
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S;nc? lie ^rrotf', the c'cpansion of sngai and opium cultivation lias caused a 
( .'trrc=pon'hng increase of wclls; more cspociallj in southorn parganahs liko 
r^l.un ipir and Salcmpur ^ 

There can indeed be little doubt that the great extension of occupancy 
n-'l pr.Ouiuht.. of riglits auiongst the tenantry, and tliQ spi ending cultivation 
fort!. cr inert-’ o pf valuiblc Crops nbicli require ft cqucnt and ccitaiu natcr- 

in"«, mu‘5t during the currency of the present settlement load to furtlici increase 
3l. a-i IS likch masonry linings aie more often intioduced to preserve the ivoll, 
the bo't « ifcgirrd against the distress of drought u'lll lia\ e been provided. 
Lvi 11 in dry jcais the ualcr, tliougli sinking too low for many of the caitlion 

often only eight or ten feet in depth, 'uould in most parts of the district 
be found eiifHeicntly near the surface to fill masonry noils. The extent of 
the incrcaco is hkel} in future years to depend much on the nature of the seasons, 
3V\ % ears vith a fiiiluro of the natural inc.ans of iirigation, though londoriiig 
ih<' X uhuatois Ic=s able to afford the expense of vell-smking, mil ictidci the 
pi utiec 'o ohvioii’-ly adianfagcoiis that it must bo inoro generally adopted. 
Ye irs oi .ilmndaiit rainfall vill have an opposite cfTcct 

Tlio most common form of irrigation is imdoiibfcdly that by llio sling- 
basket (rkmri, cl'ou here This is worked bytwoor 

Irr paUon > (usually the latter), who, standing aboie the 

rnnll basin in wbnli the water n eolleetod, immerse the basket, and then lift- 
ing it together w ith a swing, fling the avatci it contains into anotlier basin 
some four feet liiglicr If the field is on a Ic\ol witli this second basin, notlimg 
more is needed than to let the water thus raised inn into tlio field by a narrow 
clunncl Blit aery often it IS necessary to collect the water again in a third 
b.isin a little further on, aud once more to r.iiso it to a higher stage. Some- 
times, therefore, it is raised as nianj .as four stages (hodar) ; but as a rale one is 
Piinicunt The baskets arc round and shallow, about two feet m diameter, and 
four strings are attached to them, two on oach side Thus, if two raou .aio work- 
ing, both hands are used, one to each string, and if four only one hand. Some- 
times tw 0 baskets are w oiked at tbo same basin, one close bolimd tbo other. In 
thn ease bolli ln\c to be sw ung m exact time, so as to enable tbo second to fling 
in its freight of water before the other returns. The work is fairly hard, and to 
an unaccustomed hand very hard , it is however not at all unusual to see w omen 
taking ])art m it The workers almost alw.ays work m g.augs. The usual 
number of workers to one basket is six, of whom four work, wliilc a relief of 

np!' tidix IX to the CoarJ of Ilcvcnui’s ^nmniar/ on sottlomcnt opcrntioii'i for 
It - 1 1 1, nit nt, h ( r, <3oci not di'.tinpuish bclvrcf n innsoiir^ v-tlh hmlt for fltlU 

»r' , iMi n 'Ll A tl.ii ( ei rriii" other rtirpo'-t-' Hut ii tliird and a Imlf rtTpfftivtlj of the Urfo 
t< tk< jiMirri. 1 ot tin i i t nnd pic^cut EtUtcnicuf* of Gutakbpur-Baatl (21,563 and S 7 ,<is) 
tjri. na’i 10 rcprcita' Ci-IJ t.clli. 
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two Pit out for oboiil (cn miimlcp. Sintidinp in the fiohl npon which tho 
rhiuinol is turned, molhcr luliourcr dislnhntcs tlic watci with n wooden vho\cl 

(/ludici) 

"Witor for pmh irrijUTtion is 1110^.! ofien oht'iincd from laics or tauls. and 
ns these pubMde, lower channels and hnsins are dii" down to tho water from 
(ho lir'l, or tho original chnnnt'l and hasin arc made rleeptr, ]n eierv sta^o 
the lower haMii, from which llie water »s hll< d, is deep, and theiipprr into 
which It is thrown, is shallow A lai^er d iil\ area can he watered In tho 
dauri than h\ the leathern hiielet uccil m wclh ihcswinir of the former is 
rapid, whilst lov.crino and n liltiiio the latter falei a ronsidrraldo time, Tho 
hiu let, wliicli IS called mot//, cobts from one to three 1 iipccsj according to its 
Bl/O 

jtlr. Croolo enleiilates that aj'aitv vorlin/r one daiiri with onh- one 
s(ap;G can water a little o\cr one lii;ilia d.tiK . with two daiiris (hat area would 
pel haps hoconiG half as much n^.iiii. Tins i*. siij>],f.*,|ji;r them to i.ork in 
reliefs fiom morniii;: to eifinu;:, with onh the iisii d nitenal of about two 
hours in tho middle of the dai hrom n will with oiiehmlit not more than 
one hiiiha could ho irrigated, and the n-iial area is proIiahU ral'ier loss If 
there are two slafjes to he worlcd In haslet the space wait red woiill he rather, 
hut not much less than with one : j.roMdod ulw.ns that the w iter Ins tiot aerv 
far to duw hetwieii the stipes hen this is the ease, miirh is neccs^anlv 
lost tlrmmh iihsorjitioii In earth and air Tho cNpciisc of the hiilloels whieli 
work till) well is ahoiit rfpi il to (hat of (lie lured 1 d/oiiri'rs who aid tho tenant 
to pwmjT Ilia havlots The w.itci rcqiiireil for this Inul of irrigition is often 
oht lined from tho hed of some shallow stream d.immcd up to supply an ainplo 
rcscnoir. Sometimes, .igaiii, it is dr.iwn from rnnnin" streams, Imt those 
of all} piro li.no before the heginmn^ of tho iingalion season sunk too far 
below (lie crest of llieir hanks to bo thus ulihrcd. Tho nco-lnnds of tho north 
arc flooded from d 11118 built across (ho plreams, hero so mimcroiis In somo 
few cases the fields ahovo lliodam aro injured by water- logging, and complunts 
arc occasionally brought questioning tho right to orcct or maintain Ihcso 
obstructions of tho natural di. imago Tho host of small hut well-fed streams m 
this pait of tho district piosciu gicat f.icihtios for a system of nugation which 
would all but a^ oil tho danger of drought. In oidin.ar} joars little demand for 
watci, or rather httlo wish to pay the watoi-into, could bo expected , but as 
a safeguard against scarcity and famino outlay, such a scliemo might more 
than repay its cost, I?crcniiial Btreams traverse tho norlhoin j/.ii c'analis 
•within eight or ton miles of one auotlior, and might easily bo connected by a 
net-woik of small canals. 
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It is of course possible to be watered too much; and the south-west of tlie 
Gorakhpur district has not unfiequently to complain of 
injury from inundation. The Kudna and the Xmi are, as 
already mentioned, both liable to sudden swellings, which cause them to overflow 
their banks In some seasons the Gh^gra also rises so high as to inundate the 
lower part of the Dhunapdr and Ghilluapdr parganahs Thus, on the 10th August, 
1823,^ a remarkable and sudden uprising of both Ghdgra and its tributary 
Kudna flooded the whole of the Amorha, Aurangabad, and South Maghar par- 
ganahs of Basti, ivith a considerable portion of Dhuridpdr and ChiUnapdr At the 
same time tbe flood waters of the Ami and Rapti, uhich had also overflowed, 
weie blocked back by those of the Gbdgra The country round Gorakhpur 
itself became a sheet of water, and communication with Azam garb was 
inteiinpted for several days The damage done is described by tbe collector 
as “deplorable” Nor was tbe destruction of several villages tbe only mischief 
worked by tbe flood The drying of the waters was followed by so much sick- 
ness, and their losses bad so disheartened tbe peasantry, that a long time and 
large Government advances were needed to lestOre cultivation In 1839 
another flood occurred, but luckily on a much smaller scale Beyond washing 
away or swamping a good deal of rice along the Rapti, it did little damage. 
In 1840 the performance was repeated , hut except in 1871 and 1873, when 
some small injury was inflicted by the same cause, no floods of much impor- 
tance have since then occui red The Gbagra about three years ago broke into 
tbe Kudna just under Sbdbpnr of tappa Belgbdt, and swept several villages 
away 

On tbe whole tbe floods of tbe district have been far less destructive than 

Droughts and fa- droughts , but its rainless years have not been frequent, 

for onlj’- seven have occurred since its cession to Biitisb rule 

(1801) No records have survived to show how often they occurred in earlier 

times, but tradition mentions two only in which the drought was so great as 

Famines preceding to cause any senous scarcity in the distiict Of these one 

British rule befell during the long reign of Auraugob (1G5S-1707), 

and probably in 1661^ It is said that no ram fell for two years, and that tbe 

Rdpti ran almost dry The Raja of Satdsi nearly died of starvation ; and a 

Brdhman family who still hold the village of Pipara in parganah Shdjahdnpur 

are said to havejacquired their position by tbe wealth miraculously bestowed 

on an ancestor He was a Brdhman mendicant, and when tbe people could no 

longer give him alms a miracle raised for him large crops of barley on fallow 

1 Ridsdale’s note ^ “ It is reasonable to infer,” writes Mr Girdlestone, " that the 

scene of the (IC61) famine lay about Dolill and the upper half of the Duab ” It may also 
he inferred that the Tisltation extended to Gorakhpur. 
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wluoh In 1 novor hp.'u plon^hpil. No soojior was llio crop cut than 
nTinih'T ‘-prone: tip. nii-1 a;:ain, iifior ilie liarn'cl of llio second, a third By ibo 
• di* of (h'' ]tro loci' (lio Braliiinn hneamo iinincnsoly rich, and purchasing laud, 
h- ci'Oi' the foii'idcr ot n pnuorfiil fiinily Tlio second fainino occurred about 
•ht) ti.'irs liter, an 1 in il n large number of porsoin arc said to have perished, 
hot no .authi'otii' details regarding it arc known. J’ucliaiian (ells a soinowhat 
'triiige slorv of n funinn which in 17til) extended cicn to the boasts of i^rey 
“.’'Jovt of the horhu (trolls aniinaK Iniing then ]icrishcd, the tigers were 
fimishi'l. an 1 fixing in gre it nuinhei'ft upon the town of Bliauiip.ii, m a very 
•^hor' time kilh’ 1 alioiit 10') of its inhabitants.” The remainder tied, Icavino- 
tile town for some \oirs dcspiiej,' ^ 

111' first drought rc'orde.l ifter the cessio'i was that of 1893 , but a 
partial fiilure of the a’ltumo eiop au I some trilling difficulty lu collecting the 
reieiiue were its only results " The rocoids,” wiitos Mr 

r-iniiiir' of I'oi. _ o ,r , 1 , 

UirdlostoiK',- are almost siloni concorning CTOinkhpui. 
1 ln\e a'ccrl lined tint in Octoher, 1803, a considoi able exportation of 
gr.ain to the lesencd dominions of the N.iw.ih Va/fr took pl.iee This could 
‘canch base Injipcned if tlicie Iiad not boon supplies cnoiigli in store 
for lioine coii'iimptioii It is also staled that r.ain fell for jnany da} s con- 
tiniioush in August and September. At Iho time of tho cession Gorakh- 
pur v. is ll.e Ic nt populous ol all tho districts winch eamo into our posses- 
Mon It IS piohihle, (hen'roro, that, svilb more moistiiro and loss mouths 
to feed, tin Iharif pliKcd tlio people aboio actual ivant. There are otlier 
icisoiis besides for tins inference. Tlio reicnuo ivas rcahred up to March 
with only Infimg b d.uicos, and tho subsequent monthly accounts show 
Gorakhpur to liavo consistentl> maintained a smaller gioss balanoo than any 
other district. No remissions wore thoaglit needful up to November, 1804, 
wlion tho crisis had jiasscd ” 

The next scaicity, in 1800, nUhough it affected only tho south of the dis- 
trict, MRS within certain limits soiorcr than that of 1803, and the spring crop 
was much injured wlieio no means of irrigation existed In 1814 a tomporaiy 
failure of rani caused some damage to tho .autumn crop , but the spiiug was 
saved by a timely fall, nor does it appear that the natural 
sources of irrigation failed. The next serious drought 
w’ns in 1837, wdicn tho collector loportod that the want of ram and conse- 
quent doplolion of natural water-stores had raised the price of gram fiom 
60 sors per rupee to only 15, and that of wheat fiom 33 to only 14 But 

^ naclern Jnihn, 11 , POO ^Report on Past Famines tu the North- Western fromnees 

(leCB), l>p. lD-20 
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this dearth, elsewhere so fatal, seems to have caused in this district little 
further distress than could be alleviated by a petty remission of revenoe 
(Rs. 208), During the nest twenty years Gorakhpur suffered more from 
inundations and excess of water than fiom want of it , but in 1850 there was 
ngam a partial failure of the autumn crop owing to an iosufBciency of rain. 
In 1860 and 1868-69, to so many districts years of exceptional drought 
and distress, the Goiakhpur district escaped with little injury. In the 
former year, indeed, levenue receipts incieascd, although symptoms of distress 
showed themselves in an augmentation of crime. Less easy, however, was 
the lot of the distiict m 1873-74 The results of insufficient or inopportune 
rain were aggravated by the Bengal famine, which caused an enormous export 
of gram 'stored in previous years. Distress grew so great that it became 
necessary to open rehef works and distribute food to a considerable number 
of persons. It is to bo noted, however, that but for the dram on district 
produce caused by famine in the Lower Provinces the distress would probably 
have been shght only ; and that it was chiefly the uon-agncuIturaJ portion 
of the population who hied to the relief-works. In 1875 there was again 
some distiess owing to the same natuial cruises , and had there been a similar 
export of gram, theie would probaW^^ave been just the same state of 
affaus as m 1874. Fortunately there was not, y-nd the distress was therefore 
small ^ 


Minerals 


Stone and kankar 


In mineral resources the district is poor Here isxfound no stone except 
such boulders aud pebbles as mountain ilreinm,s_ have suc^ 
ceedod iQ hui thug across the northern boidei. Nodular 
hmestone or kanlar is scarce. Of its two varieties, teha and dudhia, the former 
IS quarried ohiefiy along the Tarama, the latter in the south 
counti'y beside the Grhdgra. Their average price on the 
spot is said to be Re, 1-8-0 per hundred cubic feet, but to this must always 
be added about 8 annas a mile for carriage The cost of metalling a mile of 
road with the usual depth of kankar (6 inches) would amount more nearly to 
Rs. 1,600 than Rs. 1,600. Omng to the dearth of kankar the lime made from 
that material is expensive and fetches about Rs. 20 per 
hundred maunds. An inferior kind is sold for Rs. 15 
Chunam is a lime made from the aipi, a shell found in the Bhenn Tdl and other 
lakes. It sells on the spot for from Rs. 2 to Re. 1-8-0 a maund. 

Two kinds of brick are made in the district. Tho smaller, known 
Bricks. measures about 5'’x4"xli", and fetches from 

Be. 1-8-0 to Re. 1-12-0 per 1,000, The larger biick or 
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prfJ': uit,i of I2"x<'!’'x ‘^olh for from Hs. 5-8 0 to Rs, 6-8-0 per 1,000. 
Onlimuflif tilo'jfor inollii(T aro ohhinod ftt from Rg 2 to Rg 2-8-0 tlio tboa- 
Mii.l, but n '•mnll Kiml ^olh for fromRo 1 to Rc 1-8-0 only. Round tilosfotch 
nlioul Inlftho priro of Tlio figures liero giNoii aro avoiagos, as tlio piico 
of \Tno'5, and in tin rains rises to almost double tlio usual amount. 

Tlte mnnufudiiro of salt is proliilnlcd in the district, and the salt sold 
mines elii’en\ from Patna lij’- boats , a largo quantity of 
saltpetre is, boucaci, made. 

'P^\.Rr III. 

jMisniTVNTs, l^•sTITtJTro^‘^, VM) iiisroav of Tire msTitiCT 
Tun oarliO'l statistics \\rneb pretend to mimbei rouglily tlic people of 
the ilislrict are tlioso given b}' Biicbanan, about 
reiuilntioi . IR.So ' Taking Goraklipur, Bnsti, and a part of Butivnl 

'ince traii'-forrod to KepU, be reckons tbc population at 277,099 families of 
about S per-oiis cadi, ami tbc area at 7,123 square miles 

Ills rla-'SilicalKm i\ as made Iiy police-circles, and tbc following are tbo 
figures a\liicb scorn to belong to the piescnt dislricl — 
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fiinnlicp. 
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t.cinl.Iipur 
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C121 

M 

Mrtii'.iirniiii 


• •• 

sia 

23,8*3 

a 

r.i'lrniina 


• • 
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20,300 

4 

Kfi'^n 

• « 
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8 201 

r, 

Ilclrt"ri 


• • 
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5,011 

c 

HsUnipiir 


« • 

29C 

13,I‘IS 

7 

UliriKtilpiir 

t « 

• • 

ICS 

15,097 

P 

11 irtmlgsnj 


» • 

128 

10,801 

0 

Gfijpur 

♦ « 

• « 

330 

11,808 

10. 

Bliaunpiir 



31 

7,350 

11 

Anola 

• •• 

•* 

104 

3,341 

12. 

Gopalpur 


• •t 

327 

0,463 

la 

Niclilowal 


• •• 

C22 

0,323 

11 

Part of Lotan 



150 

4,600 

IS 

„ Puli 

tt* 

••• 

450 

200 

10. 

„ Mnglmr 


t«a 

120 

5,600 




Total ... 

4,48C 

163,665 


His total population would tboroforo amount to some 1,226,120 souls. 
Of that population bo classes about 8 per cont. as Muhammadans, and tbe rest 

ns nindiis. llis statistics are cmious, and oven labour to enumerate tbo 

1 Eastern India, Vol II, 
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number of single tliongli marriageable giils But as regards population tlicj 
are hardly worth scrutiny, resting on certain rather arbitrary premises which 
are themselves based on very untrustworthy data Thus he ascertained through 
native subordinates the number of ploughs in a certain area, and, assuming each 
plough to represent a certain number of persons, worked out his agnculturnl 
population on this basis The only point worthy of notice is perimps the v cry 
low figures given for Pab and Nichlawal as compared uith the adjoining ilan- 
surganj and Lotan. The devastations of the Nepalese uarin the tuo former par- 
ganahs, and the settlement of numerous immigrants in the tiio latter, may 
perhaps account for the difference Buchanan specially notices tlie large 
number of poor gentry who attempted to live on the land, though too proud to 
till it themselves Aud to the demand thus created he attributes the steady 
influx of labour from Nepal 

The first legulai census of the district took place in 1847 Including 
Bash, it was found to number 2,376,533 inhabitants, 
Census of 1847. of vrhom about 1,473,055,’- or somewhat less than ti\o- 

thirds, may betaken as the population of the modern Gorakhpur. The follow- 
ing IS a brief classification of the figures — 



AgncuUnrnl 

Son-ngncuUural 

Grand total. 

Hindis . ■. <•’> 

Musalraans . . ... 

1,779 678 
198,765 

1 

331,947 

66,843 

2,110,925 

265,608 

Total ... 

1,978,413 

398,099 

2,376,533 


The proportion of Mnsalmans was therefoie neaily 12 pei cent , and the 
proportion of the agricultural to the total population about 85 per cent 

In 1853 the population was for the same area found to be only 2,087,874, 
the proportion of Muhammadans being over 13 per cent. 
The distiibution by sex and occupation may be thus 

shown . — 


CeuEus of 1853. 



Agricullural, 

Non-a^ricuUural 

Grand 




1 1 


[ 



Male 

Bcmale 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

Male. 


Total 

total 

Hiadds ... , 

Alnsalmans ,,, 

181,954 

136,121 

1,820,569 

126,012 

!i,2C7,61S 

265,133 

236,631^ 

67,234' 

212 681 
61,732 

449 262 
103,966 

i 1,716,775 
371,099 

Total ... 

321,075 

1,208,671 

1,529,648 

293,91 5 J 

264,313 

55S.228 

i 

2,087,874 


1 This result has been obiained by deducting from the grand t> tal the totals for Aniorha 
Kagar, Basti, Bansi, Rasutpnr Ghaus, Binayakput West, Maholi, and half of Maghar 
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Census o£ 18G6 


TIjd population of Gornkhpur^ eicludin" Basti, may by the same method 
ns before be leckoned at 1,899,923 Neither, however, of 
the two returns just given can bo viewed, with much con- 
fidence In 1865 the population of the same aiea, still including Basti, was 
found to bo 3,439,513, anonoimous increase on former totals. About 2,071,213 
of that figure belongs to Goiakhpur, and the remainder to Basti The 
details of occupation and sex are as follows • — 




AouictiLTnnAi, 



KON AOniCULTURAl 
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■a 

s 

Clnis. 

UaUi 

Female 


Male 

Female, 


Grand 

total 

o 

u 

a 

3 

S’ 
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Adults 

Doys 

Adults 

Girls 

Total 

1 

Adultg 

Boys 

Adults. 

Girls 

Total 


o 

o 

u 

o 

,a 

a 

=5 

EinduB 

738,511 

623,228 

718,720 

410,123 

2,300,023 

j 

j 205.662 

120,071 

181,253 

103,600 

024,070 

3,024,590 

rt 

UnMlmnns I 
and otbors. 

80,408 

60,002 

83,608 

1 

00,80l| 

281,730 

42,550 

28,917 

40,902 

21,313 

133,178 

414,014 

« 

Totil 

S24,giB 

i 

084, Wo 

803,204 

1 

400.332|. 

',031,350 

243,108 

I53,0is| 

222,215^ 


risB.iij-. 




Befoie the next enumeration took place Basil had been soicrcd from Go- 

^ rakhpur The census of 1872, tlio Jalcsf ami probaMi dm 

most coriect hitherto ofi’ected, guos for Ooral./i/'iir < 
population of 2,019,361, or about 440 to each <:(]miro milo. 'J’lioro Mor.' . ."2< 
Villages and 381,237 houses, of winch but 0,010 ncio built with '■hilb I 
te , of masonry. The average population to oicli iil/.igo I'a-' llm-* id’ "i 
and to each house a httlo over 5. Tiio IiouccJioM in f/io brttrr < 1 1 '^ '■! du, 
mg averaged 9, and that m tlio pooior olics 5 por-oii-^ Tin le i\. (» I'ui K '' ' 

towns containing populationsof over 1,00(1 and ot tin '•0 oiili 22 It . I I : • '' k 

12 over 3,000, 6 over 5,000, and I o\or I(>,000 inli.dulaut'' No lit \' tl v iv ws u' 
altogether 143 places with popn/.itions of botuccii J,0(H1 and '.'.'S* \ 
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B. — Slallslics of age in greater detail ^ 



Hindus 

Muhammadans and 
others not Hindus 

Malb. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

Number. 

Percentage of 
total 

Number , 

Percentage of 
total 

Number, 

Percentage of 
total 

Number 

Percentage of 
total 

Up to ono year, 

30,648 

3 1 

26,631 

3 0 

3,335 

3'0 

2,821 

S 1 

Ectucen lands 

1,47,768 

I6>2 

1,31 605 


16,048 

16 6 

14,690 

150 

„ C and 12 

1,63,001 

17 i 

1 13,677 

134 

18,249 

17 0 

12.176 

13 0 

„ 12 „ 20 

1,46,632 

16 0 

1,09 9'9 

Ifiln 

16,640 

Um 

12,460 

13 S 

„ 20 „ 30 

1,83,875 

18 9 

1,86,481 

2l> 0 

19,969 

18 7 

20,672 

22 0 

„ 30 „ 40 

1.63 769 

14 8 

[Bill Slim 

10 7 

17,480 

10 4 


16 7 

» 40 „ 60 

82,024 

84 

■'fililifi 

8 G 

9,354 

8 7 

7,915 

83 


39,366 

4 0 

42,319 

6 0 

4,440 

4 1 

4,442 

4*7 

Above GO j cars 

19,319 

1 9 

24,414 

2 8 

2,256 

2 1 

2,616 

2 3 

Total . 

9,71,386 


8,48,000 

• • • 

1,06,687 


93,218 

1*1 


Total population. 


Malb 


Fejiald 


MH 

O 


o 

to 



33,983 

i.cj.eos 

1,86,263 

1,62,173 

2,03,8-14 

1,71,246 

91,378 

43,816 

21,6731 


3 I 

16 1 

17 4 
16 0 

18 9 
16 8 

8 4 

4 U 
2 0 


28,666 
1,46,192 
1,26,866 
1,22 376 
2 07,066 
1,66,689 
8,965 
46,716 
27,003 


3 0 

15 6 
13 4 
13 0 
21 9 

16 6 
8 6 
6 0 
2 9 


10,78,073; 


9,41,278 


It Will bo soou that only 9 9 per cent are Muhammadans, wliiJe the 


loat, an almost unapprooiable fraction excepted, are Hindus The Muham- 
madans are most mumorous m parganahs Haveli and Sidhna Jobna. But the 
Muslim population of tlio latter is mostly composed of the lowest classes, des- 
cendants of the oamji-followeis and soldiers who settled atPadrauna when that 
place became a cantonment of the Nawfib’s army in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. 

The proportion of males to females is amongst Hindus 54 to 46, and 
amongst Muhammadans 53 25 to 46 75 Amongst Rdjputs, a class else- 
where addicted to the murder of then infant daughtois, the proportion la 


tho same as amongst Hindus gonei ally , and the percentage of female babioa 
(below one year of ago) is exactly the same in the Hindu as in the Muham- 
madan population. Tliese returns are, if correct, strong evidence that female 
infanticide is not extensively practised , and this appears really the case. Tho 
groat influence of his BrAhmans over the Satasi Raja seems to have been exer- 
ted agamst the practice ; and the Majliauli BAjas after tlioir conversion to 
Muhammadanism, if not before, set their face agamst it ^ Mr. Ridsdale’s notes 
cite a collector’s report of 1802, in which a Rajputani charged with girl 


^ These must be aceepted as mere approximations The untutored mind of the Indian rustic 
IS rarely able to compute or recall liis exact age, Et is not to bo supposed that the 

Majliauli Bfijas arc still Muhammadaus, They hni c,roYcrtcd to^their nucieut Hindu ortho- 
doxy. 


I'ercentage of 
total. 
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iafantlcide is stated to bave urgod m dofenco the recognized and lawful custom 
of her clan. To support this plea sho produced a cortificato of the Jlagar 
parganah registrar {hunungo). The court of circuit ordered her discharge and 
told the collector not to make n nests in such cases before takin" Ihcir orders. 
A few years later, however, the offence was declared criminul, and of late years 
strong measures haveheentaken to repress it m Basti. EEcre, us before obsened, 
it seems to have never been at all common Gorakhpnr is ono of the few dis- 
tricts in which precautionary measures under Iho Infanticide Act (YIII of 
1870) have been judged unnecessary. 


The census statistics show that the district cont lined 110 idiots, 105 per- 

_ - ,, sons of partly unsound mind, 772 deaf or dumb people, and 

laQrmitles ^ mi i it’ 

4:()J lepers, ilie idiots are most numerous in the Sidlma 

Jobna pargana, along the banks of the httlo Gand.ik, where goitre is also very 

common There is a proverbial expression, “ Bhananiir ka banlo.” meaning a 

particularly stupid person , but this refers rather to the general stupidity of 

the people who used to live at Bhanapdr than to any prevalence of idiocy in 

that parganah ^ 

The table last given shows that of the total population nearly 5 per cent. 

had passed their 60th jmai, an ago which in this country 
StaMatica of ago. , 

IS a great one. ihe lue statistics generally speak well for 
the climate. -- 

The density of the population, as asccitainod in 1872, was 441 to the 
statute square mile, against 435 in 1865, 395 in 1853, and 312 in 1847. 
Taking the density in individual talislls the returns show 506 souls to the milo 
in Gorakhpur, 563 m Biinsgaon, 259 m Blahaidjganj, 499 m Padrauna, and 
523 m Deoiia. The numbei of villages or townships mliabited by the popu- 
lation is given by the census as 7,007, and amongst thoso aro now (1878) 
distributed 8,216^ raalidls or estates In 1847 four towns were entered as 
containing over 5,000 inhabitants ; but of these one was 
Town popnlRtion, Bridgman’s estate, and the other a similar forest grant 

containing the town of Padiauna. Thoro remainoJ Gorakhpur and Rudarpur, 
with populations of 45,265 and 5,535 respectively 

In 1853 such towns had really attained the number of four, esoluding 
Padrauna, whose population is again mi.xed with that of its onclosiag pro- 
perty The inhabitants of Gorakhpur wore returned as 54,529, of Gola as 
5,751, of ^mwa as 5,158, and of Barhalganj ns 5,058. 

iMr. Crooke ingeniously saggesta that the phrnso may bo a mistake for bnuraJta na-bole, 
or ‘‘ dumb idioC The Sldhua Jobna idiots arc, ho adds, callei 6auy ’Or, excluding 

forest grants, 7,67a, 
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In 1S65 Llio nuir.boi ib the same, but the towns arc diffeient The 
population o( Gorakhpur lus fallen to 50,853, Rud.irpm, with 7,565 inhabi- 
tants, has displaced Gobi and losumed its place nevt to Gorakhpm ,A^inwa 
maintains iti place with 5,510, and Barhiij (5,080) has snpeiseded Barhalganj 
The population of Piidiauna is again the population of the grant, and not of 
the low n 


Hindu cistcs 


Bnihmans. 


In 1872 the number has increased to seven, viz, Gorakhpur, (51,117), 
Ixiulaipui ((>,538), Ainiva (6,150), Gaura khds (5,482), Paiua (5331), Gola 
(5,117), and Padiauua (5,092). 

DibLiibuting the Hindu population amongst the four conventional 
divisions, the census of 1872 shows 193,270 Biahmans 
(90,382 females) , 76,018 Rajputs (34,888 females), 58,064 
Bannas (27,177 females) , and 1,492,003 peisons as bolonoing to the “ otbei 
castob” (695,613 females) 

The Brahmans are classed as Kanaujiya (187,378), Bhat, Bhikham, 
Dnbe, Gaur, Gujidti, Gautam, Maithil, Upddhia, Sdiasut, 
Saruanya, Saugaldipi, Shukul, Tilaug, or unspecified 
None of these subdivisions except the Kanaujiya, nuinbeis moie thau 5,000 
luembeis Some of them, it should be obseived, are not anbdi visions at all. 
Diibe, Upadliia, and Shukul, being mere titles boine by many subdivisions, 
aic loi purposes of tubal distinction useless. 

The Kaiiaujiyas, and theiefoio the Biahmans of the district generally, 
belong cbieflj’’ to the Sawdldkbi, Bbnfnhar, Naipali, and 
Sarwauya clans. They are, in fact, infeiior of their class; 
and this circumstance, together with their commonly lax habits, renders them 
of small account m the eyes of ihe Biahinan anstocraoy elsew'here In his 
•work on Hindu CasteB^ Mi Sheiriug gives the fullest details procurable cou- 
cerning these local Biahmau clans From his account, and from the earlier 
hibtoiy of the district, it seems probable that the Naipali, and perhaps also the 
Kashmiii and Magadha Biahmans, were cut off from their fellow- Aryans by a 
wave of aboriginal invasion. Cooped up in the neighbourhood of the Nepdl 
hills, they may peichauco have acquired from then conquerors many habits 
w Inch they befoi e regarded as corrupt. It has been suggested m like mannei 
that the Thdrus wcie Rajputs who, leduced to submissiou, weie suffered to 
lemain m the uoith of the country. 

The Sawiilakhis or Siwalakhias are said to derive their name from low'- 
born ancestors, who, passed off as Brahmans by an ancient king, retained that 
title evei after. The king had sighed foi the honour of feasting at one great 

45 


Kannujii as 
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banquet 125,000 (sawn Idlh) priestly guests, atui as tlic rfqtU',ilc tuittibor v,a5 

not foithcommg, ruade requisitions on other tribes ' The nnincious Diibe-!, 

Upadhias, Tiwiiris, Misrs, Diksbits, PunJes, Awastliis, and Pnth.ikb-) of the 

distiiot belong mostly to this subdivision Tlioic is notliiiig to .show v, lien they 

first became Didhmans But the legend may pcrliaps inerol) denote tint 

they belonged to the same class as the Naip.ilis, and being found in llic coiintr}' 

of the aborigines when the Aryans rociptnrcJ it, were doom'll Ijoiou tlio salt. 

The Bhulnhars loprosent a later stream of immigration Hr Oldham 

shows ^ stioii£f friounds foi bclievin ^ th 'in tli ' odipring of 
BhninMrs. -r, . p , , „ , ,, , , 

ilajput tatnors and liraliman motborc Bnelianin says tlmt 
they are often treated with contempt as of impiuo origin, .ind cilci tbo 
Domkatdrs as an instance*' Tlic Domkatais aio not, ho\.c\ei, true Bhuinhars, 
but Rajputs or meu of already rawed laco who intcnniiiicd with the Domri's 
and othei aboriginal tribes The ical Bhutaliars lia\c alwajs occupied a fairly 
j-espoctable position, and scout tiio idea of boing (onnected with the inipnro 
aboiiginal tribes. Their chief brauches are the Gautim, Km war, and Gam. 
They live exactly like Rijputs, and w'lll not hold the plough thcmschcs Shoi- 
ring notices the use amongst them of the title Singh, and this Rijput sujh\ js 
not uncommonly •ttachud to then names m Goiaklipui. The Raja ot Tainkuhi 
is a Bhuinhdi. 

Sanrana Biahmans del ive then name fiom Sarwar or Sarjiip dr, a litlo 
formerly applied to this district, Basti, and pci haps part 
of Oudh The follow-ing account of the tribe, supplied by 
a native lawyoi,^ confuses them with the Saivalakhis, but is of interest, as show- 
ing what Brahmans themselves sny — 

“ rt&ma " lie writes, “ invited to the district 10 b.ds belonging to different clnua (gotra) 
of the BainaujUi Brihaiaua After luveiUng them with the aacred tlircad, he gave them lands 
and titles as follows — 


Sant anas. 


(1 ) The I’yvurif, tliree in number, wore scot to Pidi in Salcinpur Majhauli, Pala m 
Bansi (of Bisti), and Gorakhpur itself 

(4 ) Tlic ShuhnU to Bliedi of Silhat 

(9 ) llie Faiides to Itaiyii in JInholi (of Basti) 

(D ) The Dubes to Sdrur in Iluieli 

(10) The two Mtsrs to Dharampuc m Mnlioli and lieu lu JJaieli 
(12 ) The Gaulamias to Madhuhansi of buran, 

(13 ) Bhargtwas to Bhagaipur in Salcinpur Majholi. 

(14 ) The FdthaUis to Sanauni in Basti 

(IG ) The Upudhiui, to Kauria in Mahoh 

(16 ) The Chaubes to Nayanpur, also in Basil ” 

' In an essay on casic, Munshi Kishori Liil iirofcsscs to Hx the exact date os 156S lyiio the 
kiiip was scoms a subject ol much dispute The n imc ot ilio tribe may pcrhiipa be connected 
■nitli that of the Siwdlikli hills * Memoir ot the Ghazipnr District, by Wilton Oldhana, 

LL,D , Bengal Cnil beriico •* Dasfern India, II , J58 * Dangu Praahad Pandc 
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A ) Ojin Hi ilinnn nf 1 irlml r rirr(''ir(l ‘5 '•(Hied nt IIn\oli nnd n Beiift'di nrftliniaii at RiSilIii 
T )if hill I 111 iiiiri iiil forord ilie i ulicr l>i iliimns (o ndinit him to cqufilit3, and nll’jiclded 
( Xi'i ,<I 111 ' II'i ir^iu 1 Itnlinnii i nf niia^alpur 

r.iHr itin, n I III'’ (if ICS-Iii (Iloiinre") forecd n hoat of persons belonging to other castes to 
0 iiitn llir enilliiiK nnd riglit- of Hrilinitiis' Their desOendaiits arc noiv knoiru as 
I'll dn ill o,ipo iiion lo the triir Unhiiian or rfililn , and if any of tlie latter intermarry or ent 
niili ilie I'lrmi r, In. 1 ceonirs de; rmlcd. 

In'forc (luitiui/T Dig Drnliman'? \\'0 may briefly notice the kindred Bhdts* 
j5Fi iSIiciiino: traces their Jinoatre to A Brahman father 

Hi) t o o 

aiul Siulia nifo , but tlioj are in this distiict consideied 

di'^coiul in' s of tlie crlobialcd i\Ia\ 3 nr'i Jlisra by a Vaisya bade Mayyuia 

m olion hiinsrif allied Bh it, but SIisi seems to be his coirectei title Of 

(he 8,521 Bhals in (ho dl^trlct, some possess considerable wealth In the 

rciisii'- retuins all the 8a\'. Alakhia and most of the Sarwaiia Brtilimans aie 

f‘ii(('iod as Kniiaupas This laco is siip 2 ) 0 sed to mnnber 187,378. But very 

ion red Kairmins e\ist iii the distiicl 

The pi medial lliiput clans, iiicludino those which wotild more 
properly be (ermed Agiiikiilas, aio the Bais (12,597)j 
iS.u net (7^811), Ponntii (5,187), Kaiisik (4,814), Obaifirm 
(8,170), Songai 2,107, S.ik.iin ir (2,213), Gautain (2,198), and Oliandel 
(2.118) 

To (ho following It dies the census assigns less than 2,000 inombeis 
each — 

Bnigi'i|ar, Bli^t, Bhadanria, Bachhal, Biigvi'ui, Bisen, Bhnmh.u, Bil- 
klnrit a, Uiksliil, Doiiw(ii, Daklianwiii, G.dilot, Gam, Gain war, Jaiswau, Jadou^ 
Ivn(i 3 ar, Kaclilnvalia, Kinwai, Katohrij-.i, Kaiclioliya, Kusmani, Kak.in, 
Klnrag, K.inhpiiria, M.dkliaii, Malita, Nagbansi, Ujjaini, Bfithor, Raghn- 
bansi, Raikawar, llliwat, Suiajbansi, Solanklii, Saiwal, Sombansi, Svniya 
Tihg, and Thapa. About 12,000 Rajputs remain unspecified The tribes 
w Inch may bo scloctod for some description aie the Sarnet, Biseu, R.itboi-j 
Kaiwik, Suiajbansi, Gautara, Sengai, Nagbansi, Chaulian, Ponwar, Palwar^ 
and Kiilhins, tlio two last not mentioned by the census The invasion of 
tliG Sainct Rujas wall bo dosciibed in tho historical portion of this notice. 
The eaihci name of their tribe was pcihips Naikutnbli , and Mi Oldham 
tells how' the new title was bostow'ed by ouo of the Dohh enipciors Having 
to enter adooiway, some Naikiimbhs prefeired to behead themselves on a 
sword fi\ed across it rather than bow their heads But the derivation of 
the name confeircd on their kinsmen bj’- tho admiiing nionaicli is scarcely 

1 An nlluBion to the Sawul iLhis 
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tah'-faclon ^ Biiclianan again derues that term fiom a band of gold called 
‘ net ' \\lnch one of the tribe Nvas allowed to wear when serving at the Delhi 


court 

The Baja': of Sat.ui, Anola, and Maghar, %.e , Bansi, belonged to this 
clan, and another branch held lands m Ghdzipur The tribe is said to have 
emigralcd from Siinngar near Labor, but its exact ongm is of course 
uncertain 


Biscns, 


Tlie Biscn clan once held the south-east of the district, spreading thcnco 
as fai west as Dnao Though not pure Raj puts they are 
highly esteemed, and claim descent from Blingn, a saint of 
the golden ago From Bhrigii also was descended Par.isiiraraa ; and from 
Parasuraina, May} nia, ahead}’- named as the reputed ancestor of the Bhats. 
The head of the clan is the RAja of Majhauh. 

The Rdthois of Gorakhpur are, as noted by Sherring, rather despised by 
the other castes This contempt is no doubt due to their 
former subjection oy the Domkatars or Donwdrs It is 
not improbable, moi cover, that the remnant left after that defeat formed 
Tnesitlhanccs with the Domkatiirs and other less respectable tubes ^ 

The Kausiks chum descent from ancestors of the lunar race, who entered 
the district with Dlmr Chand. Legend traces thorn from 
Ilamirpur to Gh.'iripnr, where King Gudh, brother of Dhiii 
J5mgh, held Ins court Ejected thence by the Muslims under Masadd Gliazi, 
Ihcy took rofiigo in Goiakhpur. The Rajas of Barhiapir and Gop.ilpui both 
belonged to this clan 

The only important Surajbansi or solar fumihes are found in Maholi, 
Amorlia, and Nagar of Basti Buchanan identifies them 
with the Righubansis, but is probably mistaken The 
Sunjbansis invaded Amorlia under Kanhdeo, who wrested that paiganali 
from the Bliars. These Smajbansis seem to have been entered in the census 
returns as Bais 


Knti'ikc 


'Tiro oltcrnaiire deninfion'; nro Riren , one from the Sanskrit rar, n head, nntl »/>/ a 
Inilcr. the other from the Per=im ^arnist, headless “ The Naikumhhs then, as now, only raised 
the hind to the head, and never bowed the head nhen cnakinR obeisance The emperor, 
aniioved he this apparent want of respect of some Naikumhh chiefs in attendance at his eoart, 
ordcreil that before their entrance a sword should be placed across the doorway in such a man- 
ii( r that thc> , on cnlcritiR his presence should he compelled to sloop Some of the Nnikiimbh 
thif fs iinmt iimii" their position were decapitated The emperor, satisfied \ ith this exlulntion 
e'f their finiinc^s and dcterniinatioii permitted them lu future to make their sti/am in their 
cm fa-hioii, and pave them tlie title of ^iriict ” — SlatiKttcal Memoir of the Ghdzipvr Dmirict, 
The Kalhna Unjpilts have nn cxatily similar tradition * Defeat, nccoinpanud by 

« irc uiustaiiei s of di=prace wonld sufTice to explain nny contempt into avhich the Ruthors may 
li-if fnlleii Nciphhouriiip It ijpnts avoid interinarmpe with certain Biscn families of Salem 
j iir worn' 11 are ' lid to iiaie <=ulTtrcd insult dunng the sack of their lillagc in the 

l_uluia 
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'j I . ftntji .t!v '.U'l Iff cluilh in Nn^nr, lioro Uio}- acquinnl 

^ T «>rMn(i’il \ ill r;;.’'. In nimi.i;;o \\itli the Sui.i)- 

I'.n'.o. Mitiv of the (niiilmns entered as Uaipiifs in 

5 <' t< .-I' tn to lieleii;: more properK to the Gaulain binnch of tho 

1 ’ 5 h t‘ . 

'1 j ■’ St n, ir-> rre morf nninerntis m the Tlash district Ilian here fSliongly 
repn ■:onled III Ijam iinl other Dual) disiricis, Ihev seem 
In h i\ (’ spre id thence mto •Oiulh, and from Oiulh info 
r ml (»<ir ilhjtiir 'rh'_\ are stkI (<, In' e gained a footing in this disliict 
1 . Ill] 'it'iit nii'ler a IJh ir chief, whom fhe^ altcrw.irds deposed and 

iimj '<-r' 1 ' 

'1 1 e Na^ haiiMf. as fli< ir n line iinpliV'', are re])uled descendants of tho 
'1' tl^t-hah, Niig I. or •'(•rponl race, soinctiinos called Se> tlnam 
Till' are, ho"e'er. letogoi/'sl as inilnhil.dilc ]vi)pii(s, 
ilr 'iielt 1 a. r ir.lin j to •.oin.' H ( omits from a hi*ro " ho spiang out of the o.irth to 
I't ft :el >■ ^ i-’shlha's i n\ 'JTio clnhl of flm row -deln erer w is after" aids lost 
111 I foK t-t '.li' n th«' erifj fill \"asishtlii < in-nl it to ho sncKlefl hy a snake Tho 
>ijiin*i'- ma' prohd'h he do'-c'-inh d from the ancient Kilga race who ga'O 
jntti' to till'- Hail in evrh tinu'-. and the s|<,r\ of a serpent foster-mother 
ini' ] Hint to tin fiet of an ihoiigin il ancc'-trts'- = Sidlina Jobna and Ilaacli 
at! lla prim ip d lionu s of the Xtiglmims 

Uf the (JIi lulmns the district lias few to boast Tlic founder of the Diit- 
wal Hill ( lainied to iM-long to tins clan, and llio claim is inain- 
^ ° ' tainitl b\ Ills kinsmen nml others whose anicslois wore his 

romp iiiions In arnn It n, howo'or, oxceedingl' donblliil it tho story of their 
flight from (Tiittor is true Tho' seem rathoi to resemhlo tho Uomkatars and 
oth< r inongn 1 tribes than (ho later iinadorh, the Kansik and Siirajb.ausi Eaj- 


])ni'j 

The Ponwar or Pramilra clan, now so nnmtjrons, scorns to have entered 
the district in but sinnll detachments Its present footing 
was gradiuUh gamed by inamago with the daughters of 
locd chiefs, stidi as I\I i|lrauli 

The Palwais, again, nio not aery numerous, hut their legends furnish 


rnhiiir'! 


nnolhor inteicslinir ilhistiation of tho intoi man lage of 

O C5 

castes in olden timos Their ancestor Patn'ij had four wives 


of 'anons raoei:, one being a Bhui From tho Rajput wife w'as bom a son 

' A full nccniint of the 'Sengnm will he found in the notice on Fti'iv a Gazetteer, IV. 275, 
270 '1 lie sciipnr rirer in tlml district is said to derive its nnmo from tlic clan ' Tho 

fpc'end of the cow Knmdhcnu and Its aitcniptcd robberj !)> St. Viiwamitra is someirhat 
iliTrcreiilb told hy Biicliannn (II, <00,401) 
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Kulhuns 


called Palvrula, -who ejected the Bhais eastward from Faizabad Fiom this 
new base a Pali^vU colony invaded Basti, and finally established itself m 
Gorahhpi’r also 

The Obandel and Kulhdns’- clans seem to have once possessed considei able 
tracts in the Basti district, the hitter being still largely 
repiesented in Rasulpnr Ghans Buchanan’s account of this 
tribe seems to assort that their ancestor, and not that of the Si met Rdjns, des- 
troyed the Doiiikatdrs He was, says this writer, a Brahman who came eastw ards 
with his employei, a learned scribe. A Domkahir chief having carried off the 
daughter of this priest, the oenbe concerted and snccessfully effected the plan 
of poisoning the guards of the Domkatar foi tress and murdering its chatelain. 
Having thus outwitted the Domkatar, the scribe ii as himself outwitted by his 
ungrateful servant the Brdhman, who managed to establish himself as Raja 
of the nenly-conqucred domain This tale is nonsense, and was piobably 
concocted to conceal an oiigin deiived fiom the inteimainage of Rajputs and 
ahoiiginal tubes It does not account foi the succession of the Sarnet family, 
or for the evistence of Kulhans so fai west of the Domang.irh foit, and seems 
copied from a legend which makes a Kfiyath and a Biahman eject the Bbais 
from Amoiha 

The following are the principal clans into which the census divides the 
Baniyaor mei can tile class — Kiindn (29,856), Kasaundhan 
(9,795), Agarahn (3,883), Baramwai (3,516), Ranmyar 
(2,486), Hnaya (2,485), Agarw61a (2,107), Umai (787), and Kasiwnini 
(367). The remaining tribes — Baudnrwar, Chausaini, Dasa, Gmdauiiya, 
Jaiswilr, Mahesri, Rastogi, Rautgi, and Sarfiogi — have less than 300 members 
each. The Agaiwalas, who hold a largo amount of property in Gorakh- 
pur citj'' and its environs, may be considered the wealthiest of the district 
merchants. The history of their clan has been given in more than one former 
notice.^ 

The following list shows the names and numbers of the tribes included 
amongst the “ other (Hindu) castes ” of the census returns (1,492,003 souls). 
But lu preparing an enumeration of this sort some confusion of Hindus and 
Muslims was perhaps inevitable — 


Bnniya 


Agarei 

. 484 

Atit t«. 

... 4,635 

Agliorl .. 

.. 237 

Bahelia ... 

.. 984 

Ahar 

. S,90S 

Bairflgl_ ... 

. 3,132 

Ahcna .. 

. 6U1 

Bandgar ... 

.. 1,609 

Aliir 

242,383 

Baniara 

... 341 

Arakli 

••• 1 -1 3 

Banaphor 

. 5,099 

' Or Kulh'in 
" See Giiiellcer, 

Both loimaarc used, but 
II , 305, nnd IV , 290 

that given in tl 


Barhfli 

Berhia 

tlarl 

Baiur 

Batwnr 


6,210 

21.141 

16,112 

6,861 

75 

1,932 
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Ilcldni ... 

... 10,509 

Ilalwal 


• •t 

2,306 

1 Manihar 


2,415 

Bhiirbunja 

... 3,7 1 7 

Ilijrah 


• •• 

35 

1 MolIii 


346 

Clmt ... 

... 3,524 

.laibvaL 


• • 

6,142 

Miisabai ... 


11,003 

blu'ij* ... 

... 53s 

Jat 


f •• 

180 

Ndibaud 


1,713 

Him tin 

... I <18 

Jopi 


• • 

196 

Nat 


394 

Bind ... 

. . 10,700 

Juldlm 

• 

• •• 

132 

Ndik ... 


231 

Clni 

... 3,73G 

Kaliiir 

• •• 


30,819 

Nunera ... 


44,315 

Cli inmr or Julaha* . 210,108 

Kalal 

• 


39,609 

Pasi ... 


80,076 

ChitniaU 

... 107 

Kamnngai „ 


13,370 

I’ativu 


1,960 

Babgar... 

... 3G 6 

Kau]ar 

• • 

• «« 

337 

Pudbar 

• * • 

2,389 

Batzi .. 

.. 407 

Kiiscra 

• •• 

* 

234 

Eohti ... ' 


728 

Dililwar 

3,021 

Katwac 



200 

Rdjbhar 


1,4G4 

DisMal ... 

... 12 

Kaj ath 

• •• 

• •• 

22,767 

Ramaia ... 


372 

Dluinuk 

... 410 

Militar 

* • 


834 

Rdmjani ... 

• •t 

74 

Dhuihi 

... l.tlGo 

Kliatik 


, 4 

7,807 

1 Raugrez 

• •• 

436 

Dhobi ... 

. . 20,8G4 

Kliattn 

• < » 

• •• 

142 

Rava 

• •t 

42S 

Dhunia .. 

. . 1,402 

Ivibdn 



16,120 

Rawat 

It* 

228 

Doni .. 

. 3,707 

Kocri 



89,321 

Sadb or Sadhu* 

tv* 

1,719 

Dus idh 

... 23,545 

Koh 

• •• 

• •• 

82,242 

Satrvar 


41,649 

Baku 

111 

Knmhfir 

• •• 

4 

37,103 

Sunar ,,, 


16,472 

Gadaria 

... 9,704 

Kurmi 

• •• 


7 G,560 

T aga 


67 

Golnl . 

... 164 

Lalicra 



663 

Tnrkhar ... 


1 362 

Gnsuin 

. 719 

Loilba 

»•« 

• •• 

2,121 

Teh 

• 41 

65,554 

Gujir 

... 81 

Lohdr 


4 4 

35,994 

Thdru 

t*l 

3,169 

Del a 

.. 424 

Mdll 


• • 

8,G94 

Thathcra ... 

III 

2,535 

Ilajjom 

... 30,461 

Malldh 


110,665 1 




Wc mustuo^Y piocoed to notice somo of the moie curious or impoitant 
ifices here mentioned. 


If, as before suggested, the Thaifis represent the lomnant of the Aryan 
laco who loinainod cut off in the uoith when the Mctoii- 
ous aboiigines expelled then kinsmen to south and west, 
theie can be little doubt that they weie Rijputs of the old solai race who had 
iinadcd tho disti lot from Ajudhia The arguments in favour of this tlieoiy 


410 — 

( 1 ) The common tradition of the people themselves both heio and m 
the Kuinaon Tanu asseits that they were Rajpdts who came up at the fiist 
sack of Chittor (which might well be substituted foi the destiuctioii of 
Ajudhia 01 of new Kashi near Rudaipiii by the Bhais) 

(2) Tho sacred thread (janao) is commonly worn by somo membeis of 
the tube 

(3) The division into gutras, which is still recognised amongst them. 

(4) The obseivance of some Hindu rules, such as the rejection of moat 
unless killed m the chase 

It IS possible that many later Rajput ainvals, who had lost caste by stoop- 
ing to tillage, weie thus reduced to mtoi marriage, and theieby incorporation, 
with the Thtiius Tho chief clans of that race are the Pachhiini and Puiabi, or 
westeiu and eastern. The formoi affect to despise tho lattei, and assume tho 

iThough separately slio«n by the cenauB, the BhiJj and Rhurblinnja tribes arc probably 
idcntieal ^ I'liis hcadiiiK apparently rcfei to Koris or aiiidii ncaitrs Tlicre is a large 

comuiunilj ol Musaluiau Julfihas vho hare perhaps been entered .iinongat the Shaikhs 
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title of Olmndliari, winch is piopcrly rcstriclcd to llieir hn} ir(UI ' or lie iditKii.' 
Tills is all in favour of tlio theory that some of tho Tlian'is ri'prc nut a 1 itor 
importation of Rajpiits than the rest. And a ftirthor proof porlmpa rxi^t a in tho 
fact that amongst the Pachhiinis some aro knoun as Khattri, stdl v, taring {lie 
sacrocl thread. But besides the western and eastern, there ai e several other stih- 
divisions, such as the Dagwaria, N.uv.dpuria, M.irchaln, Kupahln, .logithurn, 
Kosithi'irn, Kawasia, and Garhwaria, all of these, houeier, se,>jn to hdon" in 
the Ptirabi class, being divided bet ween the Barhia PumIu or “upper,’’ aivl tho 
ChhniLa Piirabi or “lower” eastern. The Pachhimi Thtirus refuAelo e it Mill; 
the Piiiabi , and ovon betneon tho subdii isions of the latter them aro inanv 
rcstiictions on tiic praitico of eating togetlior Tins is more eunons heenn^o 
most members of llio caste i\ ill cat pig’s ncsh and fouls, uhtlo all will dnnl: 
countiy spirits 

IncharaolorTh.irusarcpoaeoablo andlrnthful Timy seem naroU (orjnarrcl 
amongst themseh GS, and Im 0 alnrrorof courts aivl eases wdneh, it is hojied, 
will long continue Thoir Ic.ading men aro mtclhgcnl, and their manners aro 
quite as good as those of true rTindu-, m tho same lolativo position The moro 
Ignorant of theothei tribes aro much afiaidof them, especially of tlmir women, 
who are doomed to possess the pow’or of tho evil oyo, and can blight fields or 
persons by it Tlio) appear to bo woi shippers of M.iliadco, on whom and 
peihaps on some other deities they bestow tho title of lord {Tluiiin) Tho 
namo Tharu is domed b}' R.tja Sivaprasad from Alhwdnc, a Mlloin who must 
work every eighth day for his lord , and if Thnfu> bo of Rajput descent, their 
condition dining Bhar supremacy could soarcely ho far rempiod from scifdom 

Tho Ahirs aio hoie the most mimorous of .dl tho Hindu tribes Tho 
, correctness of thoir numbers, os gi\ on b} tho census, is 

jicrliaps rather doubtful, and some Blurs and Pasis have 
perhaps been mcUidcd iii thoir ranks But m any case tho tribo is certainly 
very numoions. Their numbors maj'- bo evpliimod by tho wide extent of first- 
rate pasturage wdneh still exists, and must have been at tho times of tho 
Rajput invasions almost unliinitod 

The Ahiis m all probability accompaniod tho Rajputs and Bluifnhars, 
tending thoir cattle aud acting as camp-follow'ors or marauders in thoir wars. 
Ahir women, wore moreover, m some request as wetnursos , and tho favour 
of a Rajput foster-brother has laiscd moro than one family to wealth and 

*Mr Beanies lakes Barwdifi as ilic iinmc of n dislinct Thnrii clan, to nliich ho assipns a 
Tibetan origin Hut the correct moaning ol the word is tliat gnen in tho text Mr Crookc 
adds that the headmen ol ho Thnrus arc, like ihoso oC other tribes, cdled Miihto and Chnu- 
dhan He, too, thinks that the customs and goucrsl nppcarancc ot the elan denote a iibetiin 
origin 
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Kocti 


ir 1' Oiif' Aim lioii'^olioltJ, Willi llic lillo of Raw nl, owns a largo 

\ tn?.' in lla' input Mnixliar. AIuV', a rule, rcinaiti failliful to tlioir hereditary 
V .Hiiig I'f hcrti>-incn l!ui a good iiniiy ongago also in tillage, and a few’ cam 
!),'( jr In jng n-- noodnu'*’, oi cirncn. Tlio Aliira denj dnaking spiiits 

and on'.ing flodi, hut in (lie north of the district aioccitamly guilty of the 
A>riu(’r 'J h<‘ Alnrs <-0)11^1013 entered h} the census aio, Mi. Alexander 
i.n igim the Mime as Alur'- , and in that case haic no connection with tho 
Ahurs of Rohillvlmtul 

'riio Ch uudrs siaud no\t in numhers Like Ahirs, they seem in this district 
to hue boon rather tho retainers of Ar\an invaders than 

t'liMmrf. Ill 

fhcui'olvcs the iinaded aborigines There is nothniT to shoiv 
anv connocfinu hot ween (hem and (ho Pdnirs ; and their largo nnmbors arc not 
at .all iiu oii'-i'tont with (ho heliel tlial dOO }c.irs ago they were hut few'. A dis- 
tiiit whuli snpidie-, .abiiiulant pasturage foi cattle soon enough attracts 
currii rs (0 cute their hides. 

Ret ween Clianiai-> and Kocris inlononc, lu numerical strength, the Riiih- 
maiisalieadv dc^enhed. Tlic Koen's arc the .agncullunsts, 
par iTCcUiHCi, ol the district. It is they wlio keep up tho 
marl c( gardens aronml Gorakhpur, and jiroduco also tho grcatci part of (lie 
onium grown in the di'-trict 

Kc\l (0 Koerts m numerical strength, tho Kiirinis or Kuubis possess 
main Milages in the district Their luflucuco is pcihaps 
gic lie'll in Sulhu.i Jobna, where tho proprietor of the* 
r.adrauna lalnka is a Kiirnii IIis family, like that of many other Kurmis 
in tho iiarganali, elaiin descent fiom tho celebrated Mayynia Misi.a by his 
fourth wife, thus coimoctuig themselves with tho Mnjhauli and Tamkiihi 
Rajas. 

In point of numbers the Rajputs .above mentioned press close upon the 
Knnbis ; and no\l to the RajpCits come the Lunms. Tho n.aino of (he Limiis 
or Numas shows s.alt-makiug ■ to Inn 0 boon tho ancient occupation of (heir 
caste Thej' now, howcici, Ino clncdj In (ho mamifao- 
turo of saltpolic .and by J.abonr on tho road*!, Jlicii 1 ugo 

numbers are tlicir only claim to notice 

Tho Tchs or oilmen are also scry minioroii' Rnl ori’ is lu'co'-cTry 
to distmgmsh the c.is(o from Il‘<‘ calling, fi,i 
some Tolls aro .agricu^furl^^h Mtis./. 

ni/ins. 

I Sucli fnmilics arc known ns Bnrt;4!i or JliriT't’'*/ *’’’1 ^ ^ ‘ 1 ' aliw/ 

lliclr fellows ^ Zonor/io/i, rail 

to 


hiiiiVn 


Luniil'. 
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Dosadhs 


Tlieir servile status lias peihaps prevented the Bhars from, claiming oi^ 

believing the distingaiabed history wherewith modern 
BhdrB and Rajbhars. them Some, known as IMj- 

hhaiB, go so far as to claim precedence ovei other Bhars on account of an 
unproven admixture of Rajput blood. Bhars are contemned and disliked by 
Hindus, who accuse them of devil-worship, but fail to explain why the proph 
tiation of malevolent demons should be worse than the propitiation of Shiva* 
Mr. Shernng plausibly proves that they were ouce a powerful aboriginal race 
rulmg from the Nepdl frontier to the hills of Mirz&pur. 

Dusddhs or Dosddhs are by Shernng classed with Chamars, but the iden- 

Dosadhs means a certainty Mr. E A 

Reade lemarks that many Dosddhs fought in Clive’s regi- 
ments at Paldsi (1757), and in tUe beginning of the century this clan supplied 
the distnct ivith all its village watchmen ^ These, the only pohoe maintained 
under the Ondh Government, were repaid by the use of a small rent-free plot 
and contribution of grain at harvest. Other Dosadhs, after serving in the 
Hepdlese wars, received on its conclusion lands in parganah Haveli. 

The Dorns or Domrds seem an undoubtedly aboriginal tribe To the 
present day they live a nomadic life, loaraing about without 
any fixed habitation, and under colour of selling baskets or 
mats, subsisting chiefly by bogging or theft, Toey are hereditary tbieves, 
against whom the law jelatmg to persons without visible means of subsist- 
' ence- has been constantly enforced Good figures aud lutelhgent faces often 
combine to render their appearance not unpleasing But their ghtteiing 
eyes and uncombed matted hair give them that wild look which is every- 
wheie common to gipsy hfe. They themselves assert that there are seven 
divisions of their race, but the one most common and most tioublesome is 
the Magaya. They will eat almost onythiug, and gladl}' accept broken 
victuals from givers of every creed and class except washormeu, with whom 
all the uncleanhness of cleansed, garments is supposed to remain. Their only 
religion seems a superstitions dread of malevolent local spirits {hhiii) Their 
objection to work of any kind gives a good deal of trouble when they at last 
find a home in the jail. Like the Bliantus of iip-conntry districts, Doms 
have-a lancruao'e of their own This seems, however, rather a soit of thieves’ 
latin than a genuine aboriginal tongue 

Elliot represents them as founders of th& Domangarh castle. But they 


boast that they never willingly lived in houses or under any shelter more 
substantial tban a craftily constructed thatch of leaves A few have abandoned 
^ Reade’fl laferior Cnstes, Ridsdale's notes. ’ Criminal Procedure Code, chap XXXVIII. 
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<lii )r nin|‘S foi Iioinc^ iii (ho larger Io\mis, but tlio Ihicvlsli propensities and 
>M!d of tlio rest ln\c lunislicd llicni from the moro cuilizcd parts of tlio 

roinitrv Tlic unbo i]l]iiuo«s of “^wamp}’ forest-^, tlio imprisonment of many, and 
flight of ollior'-, Iia\o greath reduood llicir ranks But they aro Iho pariahs of 
tlio di'-tru 1. (K’'-|ii--rd In o\or} other caste, and should thoj' finally disappear^ 
Jin mil bo found to rcgict their extinction 

'iho name of Bidliilc, meaning assassin, sufHcicntly denotes the former 
^ ^ noonp ilion of the tribe that hears it They n ere profossionaF 

robber'', and fmnished rccrint* to the bauds of stranglcis 
(i/’ny) n hiohroamcd the di'-lnct both before and some time after the British 
('''oiUnlKUi Tiun wore ‘'OmetimeS also called Si} lihmarwas, from their habit of 
J.illiug and 0 iting j ickals The inHgo\ eminent of the country shortly before 
til*' n.'-'-um, .Hid tlio ib-eiioo of an} regular police foicc, ga\cgrand opportunities 
to all thc'-e robber trilun And the B.i lliaks cspeciilly gicn’ so numerous and 
d unig. that iln is found uccc‘-sa’'y to keep up a large force of mounted andfoot 
judiee to guard the frontier against thoir inroads from OiiJh, They were at last 
di el irod a sriminal tribe, and .i largo number being seized nero located under 
fumillanco near Gonikhimr. idlest of the tnbe have now settled donn on the 
1 inds alloih d to them. But some now and then contrive to slip away and 
rf- imo tliur old trade of gang-robbery. Like the Domras, they have a slang- 
nr.;o/ once used to prc\ont b}st.andor3 understanding ^\hat they s.aid. 

The Cliais arc here said to he connected with the Kewat subdivision of the 
boatman {mnlhih) caste. Mr Sherriug, however, classes 
them w I ih Nats .and other jugglers They seem now to 
belong fono tribe or caste, but to foim a moro guild of thimble-rigging thieves. 
At fairs and other harvests of their lr.ado they .appear ns a. largo aud well- 
dressed swell-mob An article pilfered by ouo is passed rapidly along through 
20 or 30 hands, and the rospcctablo appearance or the thief when arrested, 
coujiled with the absence of tho corpus delicti, goes often far to couvnnee the 
accuser of Ins innocence Chais are said to h.av '0 secret rules binding themselv'^es 
to provide for tho family of any of their number who may be imprisoned for 
theft committed during such excursions, aud to divide the spoil according to 
a fixed scale Tho agreoincntholds m force only for one expedition, and after the 
division of tho booty c.ach thief is fieo to join another party if he pleases But 
as a rule the same set combiue together again. 


Baut.irias aro described by Elliot as a class of wood-rangers who received 
lauds from the Native Government untaxed in lieu of police 
sen ices. They seem really to hare been Ahirs. In 1339, 
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r tl.r r<.i I'jn of 'lie police-force, their services vrero do longer rcqulrcil, end 
e vm re '■Ibwo I to l-'-ep the hncl at a fair assessment of revenue They then 
’ tlie north of the Bash district, and tlioir chief or Edvat 

' 1 n* lin: 1 a lorce of 120 mu=hctccrs, supplying 25 as a police-guard for the 
courts ol Ojiakh]nir. Many of the villages aic still in their possession 

Tiio cv^c' origin of the \.inons hiU tribes is iincortam, except in the 
r’Sn r- rT'Tn- case of (hc Gurkhas, ho are probably En)puts. Their naino 
fir:r> Ourk'n* ]ns been misapplied to the Baharis vho recruit our hill 
rogimnit-: but the latter hate no tribal connection ^\Ith the ruling race of 
Ecpil. Dr dVright ‘^a’l s that tho Gurkhas, who still retain then Aryan 
1 . 1 ) araiico, quitted Bajpiitana after the sack of Chittaur in 156S ^ Settling 
".II near I ulpa, under the same chief ^^ho founded tho Bulwal principality, 
did not iinado Mepal until just tuo hundred ycais later. Their name, ho 
abb. IS domed from Gurkha, a town foity miles nest of Kdthmtindii, uhieh 
th(\ occnj>icd fur some time before pushmg into Nepal It is quite cei tain 
that the Gurkh b ncrc not heard of iiiuler thoir present name much befoio 
3 not) A D , and that the aceoiints gueu by Sninton and othors^'^^'^gj'jr 
iina'-ion nearly a thousand j ears before is incorrect Eciwgliil.^-'tr^^ lA 'a 
iHrnnmnll} Inc m tho disliict bi't .as 

account h not porhan^ — ibrritory holders thereon, this 
The Cldv^^ /o but of place 

iuns or Kshatriya hiHinen wear the sacred thread and claim dos- 
Ci^Mis bo' Brahman ancostois who wedded mountain wives. 

the next place to Gurkhas, who, how- 

o\cr, keep aloof from them. 

Tlio Ednas, hlagars, Gurnngs, and Jdpas come next They are tho 

soldier castes who mainly recruit our Gurkha regiments ; 
Ollier mountaineers allowed to cat with Kshatris only whore the food 

has been first purified with melted butter (gbi) Next come the Nowdrs 
and Garhtis, who represent tho trading, mochamc, and agricultural callings. 
Those cannot eat with Kshatris, but do so with the soldier castes All the 
SIX elapses last mentioned drink spirituous liquors ami cat goat’s fiesh or fowls 
Allha^o tho Mongolian type of features small eyes, high check hones, and 

broad fiatti'^h noses. i • . i i 

Tlio Limbu, Kir.lli, and Bhotia hillmcn never dwell in the district, but 

Fometimes \isit it to tr.adc. 

If/, /ism Tm *’3 57'1-Si. See nUo Elpliinitonc's //nl , bk IX, chap 

//;ff n/rf Affd ( ^ jj Vciiil arc descended, tfioy P'X/* 

1. :,-.lTaorn:M._a Gc-.cuc^rl ‘ b.la.pnr ^ feV bclonp ^ the si„d,>a branch of the 

;;;ri 11,” M li', o'.‘ VK.bm . CMC tccncU .1 IL.t 

ill'-' r fa iilf 
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WOEDS C05NEC- 
TED TVITH 
tVEXOHinO, 


fTnogalna . . 


. to -weigh 

Tangani 


, scales 

Malna 

. 

to raise 

Parera 

• 

correct, said of scales 

PanwSr 

• 

. so weighted that one scale xema.ns a 
little down if so adjusted 

Chimetha 


with a false beam. 

Kokm 


. hollow 

Gadni 


solid 

Dhausi 


a false weight made heavier than it pur- 



ports to be, used m baying gold, &c. 

Pfit (pfira ’) 

. . 

a true weight 

Losam 


filmgs of steel, &c, used for filling up 

L 


jewellery which is made hollow. 


Other woeds , 


Phrases 


to ste.il 
a fool, pigeon 
a sharp fellow, 
a thief 
a man 
a woman, 
dekho, look > 
test and weigh it 
don’t steal any 


Kayaths. 


fSojbfina 

I Prewa 
Bfra 
■j Kod 

I Chunua , 

l_Kurti 
fLao 1 

Tarike palante do 
I Tcpna bandho 

After perusing these words and phrases the reader will probably agree with the- 
natires in their estimation of the Sundr’s honesty. 

The Kdyaths are an important tribe by reason both of their numbers and 
their large landed possessions. The manner in which much- 
ot the latter was acquired is creditable neither to them nor 
onr past administration , but some Kdyaths made veiy fair landlords The 
chief division is the Sribdstab, which, as noted by Mr Sherrmg, receives hon- 
orary titles, such as Pdnde, Kdu lingo, Amodha, Rdi, Thakur, and the like. 
The Sribdstab now often styles himself Rdbu ^ 

The Atiths seem to form a subdivision of theGosdins, and are chiefly 
noticeable for the number of shares in villages - which 
they have managed to acquire In Silhafc, Sidhua Jobna, 
Haveh, and Tilpur they are found acting for the most part as ordinary land- 
holders, though some who are part owners of -villageB still -wander about the 
country. 

The Musalmdns number altogether 200,372 persons, of whom 93,969 are 
female. The great bulk (126,835) are Shaikhs. Muhammad- 
ans never had in this district the same influence as in 


AtUEs. 


Musalmfins 


' Found sometimes in book Urdu as lo ’It appears that m. the district itself this 

division of the Kfiyaths is sometimes misnamed Bn Bais, 
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Riosl ofliors of tlio North-Wesfc. There are now a few families of some impor- 
tance, but none of any antiquity. 

One of the most stnkmg results is the extent to which the Muslim 
„ , , , population has become Hmduised.^ Many observe the 

Iiapp>‘ocncmetit be- ' ‘ ^ 

tivc'en_ Muslims nnd Hindu festivals, and some even go so far as to offer sacri- 
fices of animals at shrines which, like that of Gorakh- 
nath, may not be strictly Hindu, but are certainly not Musalmliu. Some of 
their leading men, again, eat nothing vhich has not been cooked by Brahmans, 
and the tomb of Kabir at Maghar is in charge of two custodians — one a Hindu, 
the other a Musbm The Musalmans always paid great homage to the tomb 
and the memoiy of its occupant Yet Kabir was named by a Brihman, and 
refused circumcision, besides making a pilgiimage to the temple of Jagannath 
in Orissa, and otherwise showinghis partiality towards Hinduism. 

Hindus, however, are on their side equally willing to reciprocate the toler- 
ance or laxity of the Muslims They take part m such Musalmdn rites as those 
of the Muharram The Muhaiiam, which should be a mournful fast, is here a 
noisy festival , and its warlike processions are joined by all the idlers of the 
town But as Hiudds in some cases make offerings to what are intended for 
representations of the tomb at Karbala and the cave at Medina, it is clear that 
they regard these solemnities os something more than a mere spectacle. So 
also at the ceremonies held in honour of that somewhat mythic.al young mar- 
tyr, Saldn-Masaud Gatherings which might be thought especially likely to 
produce ill-blood between the two creeds are attended by laige numbers of the 
poorer Hindus. 

Muhammadans are most numerous in the neighbourhood of Gorakh- 
pur. When the Raja of Salempur was converted, few Hindus followed lus 
example. The bulk of the pargauah is held by Brahmans who obtained 
grants from former Rajas or members of the family who still remained 
Hindus, and the family itself has reverted to Hinduism The chief Muham- 
madan families are those of Wajid Ali Shah, known as the Mian Sahib of 
Gorakhpur, of Sayyid Shdh Abdullfih Sabzposh, also of Gorakhpur; the 
Pmdans of Dhuridpar; and the Sayyids of Shakpur lu the same pargauah. 
Of the Christian population more than the usual proportion are European 
landholders Mr. Bridgman owns a very large area in both Gorakhpur 
and Basti, and his estate is perhaps the best managed in either of these 
districts. 

There are a few Sikhs, but they possess little influ- 
ence, and their religion is not at all generally followed. 

1 Tliey are perbpps the descendants of converted Hindus not quite thoroughly Mnslimised. 
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Tho census thus dindos tlio people, according to 
occupation, into tlioso xfho get llieir living from tlie land 
and those who do not . — 


Occupations, 


Religion, 

j 

AcniccLTnuAL. 

Non-vr.aicci.- 

aUBAI,, 

Total. 

Lando’cncrs, i 

1 

Cnlliiators 

Male. 

Fcinaie 

Male 

Tcmalc 

M&lc 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Biodus 

Mnsalnisns 

ChnsnaiiB ... 

Total ... 

m 

C6,740 

l,‘il9 

3 

IM 

G 90,937 
02,231 
74 

175 2C9 
31 6401 
1 158 

150 333 
29,510 
172 

971,385 
[ 106,403 
2£4' 

1 i 

848 050 
92,909 
249 

1 74,25i 

07,962 



210.073 

1 * 

1 





The agricultural population numbers, therefore, 1,629,254 souls, or 
80 6 per cent of iho whole. Of these 132,507 are Muhammadan, and the rest 
Hindus The percentage (8 23) of tho former is extremely low, but tliere 
exists little reason to doubt its accuracy. Of the Hindus 189,707, and of 
the Musalraans 2,302, are landholders Ihe total giies a percentage of 
8 71 landowners to ever}' 200 agriculturists, which is rather a low propor- 
tion, considering the number of villages and shares distributed by grants in 
hirt The proportion of iiluhammaJan to total landowners is 1 57 per cent — 
a further proof of the small influence they possess in the district. Taking 
the total agncultnral popiilaiion, we find 1 16 acres of cultnated land to each 
individual ; and as wo may assume about one able-bodied cultivator to every 
five individuals, the average holding must contain about 6 acres. 

The returns of 1872 divide the adult male population into sis classes, 
Classification of non- which the fourth IS tho agricultural ; and distnbutes as 
agricultural populaUun follows the classings of the rcmaioing or non-agncultural 
classes. The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and 
persons follou ing the learned professions or literature, artistic or scientific 
occupations It numbered 2,999 male adults, amongst whom are included 191 
purohts or farady-priests, 218 pandits or learned Hindus, 99 musicians, and 
so on The seconder domestic class numbered 27,107 members, and comprised 
all males employed as ])nvate servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, innkeepers, and the like Tho third represents commerce and num- 
bered 10,389 males ; amongst these are all persons w ho buy or sell, keep or 

Unfra. “ Tenures ” 
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lend money and goods of various kinds, sucli as shop-keepers (4,005), money- 
lenders (955), bankers (224), brokers (36), and all persons engaged m the 
coineyanco of men, annuals or goods, such as boatmen (1,946), pack-camera 
(1,479), and ekka or cart-diiveis (357) The fifth or industrial class, contain- 
ing 33,861 mombers, includes all peisons engaged in the industiial arts and 
mechanics, such as necklace-makers (294), masons (32u), carpenters (1,977) 
and perfumers (16) , those engaged in the manufactuie of textile fabiics, such 
as \\ea^ors (3,994), tailors (1,104), and cotton-cleaners (967) , those engaged 
in preparing articles of food oi dunk, such as graiu-parchers (538) and con- 
fectioners (308) , and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, oi mineral snb- 
stancca. The sixth class contains 55,437 members, including labourers 
(51,608), persons of independent moans (203), and persons supported by the 
Qummunity and ot no specified occupation The field labourers, as opposed to 
(hose AN ho, like the beldais and Lunias, woik chiefly on roads and othei public 
AAoiks, should peihaps bo included m the agneultuial population The number 
of boatmen, though large, is probably uudci stated Almost all the very con- 
siderable hca\y tiaflic of the district is cairied by watei The chief resoits of 
bargees are Barhaj, Dh ini, Goiakhpur, Gola, and Barhalganj , but their con- 
stant passage fiom one place to another must always render their enumeration 
somewhat difficult During the past ten j'eais but 7,322 inhabitants of this 
distiict (1071 females) have been legistoicd tor emigration beyond seas Then 
prmoipal destinations were Tiiiiidad, Mauiitius, Jamaica, Demeraia, and the 
French West Indies. 


From the occupations of the pcoplo avo may pass to notice some of then 
CuBtoms tind mode customs and habits of life The councils known as panchd- 
yat are mostly iii vogue amongst the lower castes The 
niombois aio elected by the votes of the brotherhood. Then number, originally 
five, IS now rather indefinite, and in some cases includes 
oveiy present adult male of the fraternity. The panel is 
most often convened to decide questions of caste morality Its sentence on the 
otfender takes as a rule the foi m of a money fine , and this is usually spent m 
feasting as many members of the caste as possible, the judges themselves being 
always included. 


An appeal often hes from this primitive court to the cJiaudhari or head- 
man of the clan, AA'ho was until lately a personage of much 
Chaudbarts , ’ j 1 i n 

lecognized importance it is said that cuauemans weie at 
first peculiar to the Baniyaand Kabdi castes They have now been adopted by 
every class except Brvihmans, Rajputs, AgariAala Bamyas, Kdyaths, and the 
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upper order of Musalmdas : by every class in fact that holds panchdyats. The 
lower Masalradns, such as weavers {Jukiha), are not without their chaudhans. 
The office is, as usual m India, hereditary. But if the successor is consi- 
dered unfit, the members of the caste concerned elect a panchfiyat, who, after 
enquiring into the claims and qualifications of each candidate, appoint a new 
chaudhari. In important elections, such as that of a headman for the Bamyds 
of the chief market in Gorakhpur, Government assent was till very recently 
necessary. And the chaudhari was held lesponsible for any senous breach of 
the peace within his jurisdiction. 

For his' services, such as they are, the chaudhari is repaid in several 
different manners : 

(1) . If he be headman of a market, he receives a small percentage, often 
i ser (about ^Ib ) in the rupee’s worth, of all grain sold. In S^hibganj bazar, 
however, he gets a fixed sum (about 8 annas a month) from each trader who 
uses the market. Any dues levied by the landlord of the bSzar are collected 
by the chaudhari. 

(2) . If he is headman of a craft or caste, like the carpenters or black- 
smiths, he is paid by a percentage on their earnmgs, usually about one-third 
of an anna in the rupee.^ 

(3) . If he belongs to some class, ff, the Mallah, in which this arrange- 
ment would not work well, he is usually remunerated by presents of two or 
three rupees at marriages, and by one-fourth of all fines levied under orders of 
the panch4yat for caste offences. 

The diet of the labouring classes is usnally limited to one meal a day, 

with perhaps a remnant for the eveninor The food is 
EoDd. / 7 

coarse nee ( mota dhan), kirao pulse, barley wlien cheap, 

and cucurbitaceous fruits, such as the lauLi and nemia "Water-nuts (Trapa 

bispinosa) are eaten when obtainable, and in years of scarcity the berries and 

roots of the forest A man’s food costs from -^ihs to |ths of an anna per day 

The middle classes eat all kinds of nee, bailey, avhar pulse, wheaten flour where 

cheap, and fish. The average cost is two to three annas a day. The higher classes 

eat the better kinds of the same grains, fish, and fruit, which is very abundant. 

Except by Musbms and the lower castes of Hindus, flesh is always avoided, 

Those who eat neither flesh nor fish are known as Bhacrats or ascetics, 

o 

The houses in this district are almost all tiled, as thatch is found not to 

_ ... stand the heavy rainfall The walls, as a rule, are of 

Babitations, , i ,• 

moistened earth well plastered In the neighbourhood of 
the forests, however, they are built of brushwood woven round upright posts, 

^ I e , about 2} pet cent. 
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and the roofs are often mere leaves matted strongly together by means of 
bamboo splints. The cost of a common tiled house in an ordinary village la, 
including the price of labour, from Us. 20 to 35. That of a better class build- 
ing, with well-beamed roof and doorways and the best tiles, is from Rs. 50 to 75. 
The brick houses, which are usually two-stoned, have a good deal of wood- 
work about them, and demand an outlay of from Rs. 350 to 25,000 or more. 

Turning to religious buildings, we find two oi three well-marked forms of 
Temples and Hmdu temples. The oldest consists of a square base, with 
mosq^uee. sharp pyramidal roof or spire, thus . — ^ 



The next is similar, but the lines of .its spire are convex instead of 
straight, thus . — 



r . 



;= r. ft’-t'.'T Ge"£lopnient of ine eccouq form mto tlie dome 
f.c 2Ii mcsr^uss thus : — 



1 

r. mo;q>J 


fpcasc o: 


ai'i iin-'’!! oriirarp sized temple js said to be R; 2,000; 

be nsTiallv Hr:::-, r onll cast more 
r 


Taer'-scnce of finat'cisTi araon^^t the ^lasal'n.ias has been already 
notic: 1 Tcep are mostly Saias. but the more influential 
amon2 tnem are. vnia the escention of the 3ILan Sahib. 
' ' ■^-"'hma Sam^j is not making much progress, bnt has been 

a.np.eJ br a H . ejuce.'-v ^ Government employ. Toe Chri-tian religion 
gar.- r 1. year. vc.-:spea-Iy. bat has never maoH anj marke-d advance 
Car s an uilage ot llisharatpur yas founded in the last deiMide b-'ifr^ijbn- 
s-n a nn.-sionarp It has .already a fair number of inbabita'nH ybo support 
tu:„a5cl>e- partly bp agricrltnre 

H- Hinduism is of course the prcrailing religion, aud its 
votanes raaj be divided info the folloying classes:— 

^ (i). loose ybo have no marked preference for anr one^deitj as compared 
. ..u another and yill yorship anything provided that it h.as been danbed yitb 
a spHtcu of red paint rud tne yorship is not forbidden bv their Brahmans. 
i-.:se are the^uncduc.ateJ, .and therefore the majority, of Hindus 

^ f>^hippcr3 Oi S.va or Ilabadeo.the destroying god. and his consort, 
Parvati or Buayaai. These are the most numerous of the more educated 


crnTG'^ 


(3; Worshippe 
numerous. 

Worshipper 
a-: y ther delScd b-roc 


of Tisbnu^ the presendng god These are not so 

of 1 isbuu s incarnation-, Rima and Krishna These 
than aeitiC- and, being more human than the go5s 
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meiitionocl, tiro peiliaps more popular A portion of the respect paid to Rama 
IS extended to liis wife S(ta and his monkey ally Hanurndn 

(fi) Worsliippois of local deities and of deified mortals, such as Gorakh- 
iiath and Kabii. This class perhaps includes more persons than any except the 
fiist. 

As clsowheio, the great mass of Hindus have no very clear ideas 
on lohgion, as distinguished from caste formalities and rites connected with 
<JHch events as hiith, death, ormaniago Their cieed may be summarised as a 
belief m snpoinatuial beings with poner to harm them, and in the sanctity of 
Biahuians A general worship is accoidod to all the deities above detailed. 

JBiit it is to the local divinities and the local shiines that persons seeking 
Txical places of Special favours have reconise The chief of such shrines 
pilgrimage. jg undoubtedly that dedicated at Goiakhpnr to Goiakh- 

nfilli, a personage vho probably lived no earlier than 1400 A D This is in 
fact allowed by the moio intelligent of his worshippers But they explain that 
both GorakbmUh and ins preceptor, Machhendar Nath, were merely illusions 
sent to levcal tho slirmo which had been built in the golden age, and that 
j\Iachhendai Nath is really a name for Vishnu Other legends relate that 
Idnchhondar Nath vas a foim of the Fourth Buddha, LohesiVaia, and that 
he acquired the name because he assumed tlio form of a fish (matsya) to listen 
toSna His losidcnco was on the hills beyond Nepdl ^ and Gorakhnath, - 
haling produced a drought in that country, got him to descend into the valley, 
vherc he woi shipped him and obtained a blessing. 

Tho present shrine is said to have been built by Fiddi Khan, to whom 
tho tomb of Kabir at Mnghar is also attributed , but is really much later. It is 
acknowledged that tho first temple was destroyed by order of the bigoted Au- 
rangzoh (1658-1707), and Wilson says that the present temple was built by 
Budhenath, a prior (mahant) of monastics, who lived not more than eighty years 
ago, This temple is visited^ by over 10,000 people on the Shiiiratii festival. 
The temple of Siva at Dudh Ndth, m the forest between the capital and 
Bndarpnr, that of Paiasu Rama at Sohndg in Salempur-Majhauli, and the 
images near Kasia, are, with the above shnne and the tomb of Kabir, the 
chief goals of pilgumage amongst the common people Both the figures at 
Sohndg and those at Kasia appear to be lepresentations of Buddha. Bat their 
origin has long been lost sight of, and it is to the glamour of mysterious anti- 
quity that the sanctity of their unknown gods must be assigned. The temple 
at Dudh Ndth and shiine at Maghar perhaps owe their celebrity to much the 
same feeling 


^ In Phfilgun (February-March ) 
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The language of the common people is a peculiar variety of the Bhojpuri 
Language dialect It m many cases approaches Bengali rather than 

Hindi , hut 'would probably be just as unintelligible to a na- 
tive of Bengal proper (excluding Tirhiit) as to one from Agra Bishan Hat 
Pdnde has written on this subject a book which, if not printed already, cer- 
tainly merits printing by Government ; and an elaborate analysis of the local 
grammar will be found in the appendix to Me J R Eeid’s Azamgarh Settle- 
ment Report From these sources, and some notes kindly supplied by 
Mr. Orooke, have been taken the following brief particulars * — 

Verbs. 


(1). The present tense of the verb ^‘to be ” is almost al'ways supplied by 
an old rooP distinct from that of Aona, thus — 


Singctlah 

Ist Majn or non bdlon, 
2nd bdte 

3rd, u bd 


Pr-TJEAt 
Hamban bdlin 
Tunhan hdto 
Dnhan bdien or bdtain. 


The present tense of other verbs is conjugated m the same manner 
(2) The inBmtive and future tense are always formed with a b termi* 
nation,^ as rahab, to remain , mam rahabon, I shall remain. The latter is thus 
oonj'ugated ; — 


Singular 

I. 

Main rahabon ssmain rakunga, ^c. 


2. 

Tam rahabe. 


S 

U rahab. 

Plural. 

1. 

Hamhan rahab. 


2. 

Tain rahaho 


3 

Unhan rahabam. 


(3 ) The past participle and past tense are compounded of the root and 
an I suffix. Thus mdral struck , mam ralial, I remained ; tain delhat rahlo, you. 
kept looking 

(4 ) The active past tense is hardly ever formed with the usual ne^ 
but by I, and terminations changing according to the person. Thus — Ulimar- 
Ivs—us ne mdra , uh marlen=unhon ne mdra 


Pronouns. 


(1). The pronoun of the 1st person is thus declined : — 


Singular 
N Main or mon 
G, Mor, moi t, more 
3) Acc., nonke, moke 
Ab Monse. 


Plural 

Uamman, hamhan 
Hamar, hamari, hamdre. 
Hamranke hammanke 
Hamranse. 


^It is a mistalte, as pointed out by Dr Pitz Edward Hall {Hindi Reader), to suppose tbatr this 
root has any connection with that (6Au) which supplies the preterite bhayd ® So, else- 

where m the Benares ^vision, puchheba is used for puchhega, and the like This is In fact 
merely another Instance of the mtcrcliange of b nod g The moat faimlier Illustration that 
can perhaps he selected is the change from Guillaume to “ Bill ” 
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(D) A*; in ollior modern Inngimgo'^, (lie pronoun of llio 2ud person is 

-nrclv H'-cd in (ho singular. The plural is thus dot lined •— 

Honntinc 

N, Kivrc {^p) 

(5 Jl'rnrnrravte 


Orditmry. 

Tfiin, timhnn 

Tiihiir, Ivr tanliankt, tuhnranle, 
Take, tarake, (luthanhc, lulia-anf e, 
J’unir, Ipfc 


]) Arc r.iirr 
Al> /i’ii.rr I C 'f (7) 

(3). The doclou‘:iou of (ho domonstr.atuo pionouns, those of tho 3rd 
perFon, m.ny he ^ho^\n thus ' — 


SinruHr 

In. ( or r (t-i'i or tiA). 

G OA.ir, fl rr, rLnr> 

D Acc, (JturK (hitdi^rke 


riiirrtJ 
Unhan rtihnn 

Vnhnnkr ot aranht, xnhanke, ckaranle. 
Ditto ditto 


I'Jiicit on 


But hc'-uh's (he‘-o pf'cnlianltcs in verbs and pronouns thoro are many 
others Such is (ho Inhit of using \\hat may perhaps bo called dimiuutnes, 
instead of (he original nouns Thus o/mrawit is more often heard than ^hoia, 
/o/ua than Joilo, d/iohniia and Inht/s'i than rf/io^/in and b«Fi Tlic participles 
barilla and chloitl a arc used instead of then cognato ndjectnes hara and 
chhvla, A 1 irgo number of words formed by motalhcsis from more familiar 
forms are commouK u=id in this district Chaitipona, or c/mt/yna for instance, 
( ihcs (he jilue of pahuticlaia^ ntttiau of mndo, liiiii^h of tkiVi'/i. and bhdtcan of 
1 hanlh A ouiiil'leto li't would fill fc\ci.al pages, but xt Rural Ulossnty is 
being compiled In Mr CrooKe 

Ko locil literature, c\eii in (he form of a newspaper, exists Tho district 
can Lo is( of one pniiting prfs<i at GoriKhpur 

'Jhougli still s.idK deficient, education has of late t cars made considci able 
jirogrcss IIow imiob better tliaii llieir fathers tho risiug 
pencrilion are instructed is shown by some statistics taken 
at tho last census (IS7J) Of thosooxor 12 \cars of .ago only 1 9 in 1,000 were 
found able to road and write, but amongst those under 12 tho pioportion roso 
to 3 m 1,000. 

About ISd."), Buchanan' noted th.it tho ordinary countrj' dialect was 
Unix ers.ill} empio} od , that in many dix isious of tho disti ict there xx as not a single 
fichoolniaslor, and that, except clnldien of literate parents and the highest families, 
none learned to rc.ad and write Tho schoolmaster, xxlio xvas affectionately and 
oxen respectfully addressed as Bhati/dji, m some places taught during the rams 
alone. Writing only Dcxaiiug.iii, nud not tho cognate characters used in business, 
tho P.indits were useless for ordinaiy correspondence. In 1S47 tho Collector, 
Jlr Tucker,- remarked that '* w ith tho exception of some Brahmans to calculate 
fortunate momonUi, some Kiljmth officials, and "a few rospect.able Muhammadans, 
a population of 2} millions was in a state of utter ignorance ” 

> / oxtern India, II, 439 ^-Educational SUitxsUc* compiled under orders of Govern' 

meut, N.-W 1’, l>) Mr U. Thornton, C S Calcuttu, 1850, 
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In tlie vrliolc diitnct, ^vhich v.as t’len vastly ;frcatoi tlnn at present, tLcrc 
Tvere bat 423 schooL, ot the5321:3 »virc Porsiin, 17 J Sa j=krit, and tho rooia’a- 
der Hindi la the Pjrsi-in sebooU tlio Dvitnt-i~Ihnl, a i.orl: oagarJinm:^ 
and anneal tore by dir Fon.\ ul:, nas m icli apprjc i:ei, bat these scheoF 
seemed less susceptible of iinproieaient tin i the Jim li. v. uoic t'^echers sbo.roci 
less self-confidence and presumption Tne totil nunher of sdml-a‘tnJn^ 
children v.as 3,S0Cj of i'. horn the bidk v.trc Bran naU:; ^'2,2 j'J; and Ki^'atha 
(775) 

The system of hn^Libin'lt or p-niary %i lije^^hooli oi' i urolnceJ iu 
1849, but cannot be considered to hi 'c miL a n red p'-e^n'c^s mt 1 at. or the 
mutiny There are novr '■1877-78’, as =ho vn in me fullo/, Mg sLitomeat, 13)s’ich 
seminaries. — 

iSi'iiiflics of schools in th^ GorjUip ir fJic'nc', 1S77-73 

Ai-n'fr f/ , j , 

' ’ ■ hn , ... _ - ■= ’ 


Class of Echool 


f Z la or district (middle B ) 
1 Tah'-tti and pa'5..3aU 
Goremment j Ilaikobatcdi 

and , OoTerumtnt girU . 

rutmicipal Maniapal Lots i 
{. .. fetrls f 

Aided bv i Bots . ,, 

Goveremeut ( Girls 

Unaided I and ) 

) lnd.stnoQ3 I 



- JC t 

~Z . Total 
- c -r-cs 


-c zz 


1' ei St' ^ 

7 -’TO (4 j 
ISUCS‘1 2-'., t 
2 5e 1, ... j 

6^ 2.S 5 j ' 

11' 5C1 IS'- iso! 


>93, C3i S' 
-.0 '-7 Ti' 72 

' I I 


1 

le 07 

1,2 s' 2 '05 

Di't 55 

5 6 

l,>- 23 j 1 ,S 5 

62 :; ' 

2 7 

17 .'J 1 & 17 , Ml 


I ' ^ 

Ct, 7 l £07 

l 9 »j 

27 ' 

623 

C;:; 

1 11 11 

3 SI 6 9 ,e 91 

Jes' 

, 10 tc 

J 5 u -4 1 , 7,77 

C 5 i 

! ‘s 

1 •• 1 , 1"6 

IZ'l 5 j 

• 13.14 

25 , 24 ^ S, 4,415 

I 


All these schoola arc supemsoJ by the lu-pector ol the Benares Division, 

, in conceit v.ith the locil ed’ac irional committee Of ths 

latter the dlagistrate is, as usnal, c c ofncio President, and one 
of his Assistants, Secretary. The eommitt-e exercises direct cont'olover allschools 
except the zila school at Gorakhnur Tnis is of the middle B class, ivhich 
instmets boys np to the stiniard of the middle-class vernacnlar examination. 
The Inspector reports somavrhat unfavourably on this s-bool, and, unless it' 
improves after not too long a period could not adiise its maintenance in its 
present status."’ 

The tahsili and parganah scliools are at Barhalganj, Hajhauli, Hata, 
Tahrfii and par- Kamkola. Siswa, Ldrh, and Pipranli The resnlts of tlie 
^'^*^**^ middle-class vernacular examination shoived that of tbeso 
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Fclionls Bnrlialgani alone could bo “classed as ofllciont ” Of tho balkabaudl 
Fcliools S arc rolurned ns uj)pcr and llio i omaindor as lower , of tlio former tliroo 
nio pronounced “really,” and (ho rest “ fairl}- good.” Tho returns of attendance 
ma) bo decined as nccurato as careful and porsistont scrutiny can make them. 
QVacbers lm\o boon warned against keeping on the roll dummy names, and 
informed that quality not quantity, the oflieioncy of tho school and not its 
jinmbors, is flio point on which their credit doponds. Here as elsewhere there 
1 “’ great dilliciiity in obtaining good lialkabaiuli masters. “It is almost 
impossible to gel good local men am tho prosont pay (Rs, 5 to 10 monthly); 
while outsiders, caon if bettor qirnificd from an educational point of view, 
entirely fail to conciliate or command tho respect of paients, and schools under 
tlieir charge rapidly dwindle away and bccomo comparatively useless.” Foes 
loMcd at G pie per bead monthly on the cbildron of non-agrionltunsts have 
reduced tho attcndanco in these schools, and it has beou decided no longer to 
charge such fees for olomcntary instruction Tho progress of other schools 
detailed above has boon satisfactory, bub not such as to call for special 
notice. 

The increase of education is perhaps .attested by the increase of post-offico 
transactions during the past ton or fifteen a^ears That in- 

Po^t OtHCO, 1,0., . 

croaso ina^ bo shown as follow&, b}' a statomont of financial 

results • — 


PeccijUf in rupetf 


CUargts in rupcee. 


Tear. 

•T 

□ 

C5 

m 

tfl 

a 

o 

c* 

a 

o o 

2 a 

1 

O' 1 

o 

rt 

(3 

C3 

0 

M 

O 

to 

c 

o 

07 

07 

C* 

Deposits, guinntco 

fnnds, family fands 

0 

V 

a 

0 

rt 

a 

o 

p? 

Postage 

Total receipts 

Charges, Axed and con- 
tingent, salarica, &.c 

c3 

a 

E 

o 

CO 

*5 

fc-4 

Remittances 

Other charges, refunds, 
advances, printing 

Cash balance. 

Total charges. 

180I-C2, 


2,125 

20 

5,091 

6,780 

13,090 


2,I2C 

0,287 

• •f 

140 

13,S47 

JBCC-CC, 

210 

187 

... 

5,375 

6,092 

11,773 

2,048 

3,317 

G,0S8 

323 

47 

11,773 


292 

f •• 

70 

17,747 

9,177 

27,295 


4,217 

9,892 

70 

160 

27,295 

1875-70, 

07 

... 

98 

I8,G40 

9,042 

28,437 

18,563 


9,028 

103 

143 

28,437 


The receipts from staging bungalows woio formorly credited to post-office 
instead of pubbo works, and ainonntod in tho first of the years here mentioned 
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to Rs 3,847. There are 18 imperial and 18 district post-offices, the former 
being divided into one central (sadr) and two subordinate, with tbeir respective 
branch, offices. The imperial offices are at Gorakhpur (central), Barhalganj, 
and Tamkuhi (both subordinate), Bdnsgaon, Belahana, Deoria, Hdta, Kasia, 
Ldrh, Mahdrdjgnnj, Mansurganj, Padrauna, Pipraich, Rigauli, Rudarpur, and 
Salempur (all branches to central office), Baihaj and Qola (both branches to 
Barhalganj). The district offices are at Barhi, Belghdt, Biraicha, Ohaura, Kdzi- 
pur, Khdnpur, Kotibhdr, Musela, Richlaval, Panel a, Pidsia, Rdmkola, Semra, 
Sahnjanua, Tarakulwa, Tutibhdri, Bishannnr, and Tana Snjdn. The annexed 
statement gives the number of letters, new^lpers parcels, and books received 
and despatched dunng the years above mentioned — 



The regular police are, like education and the post-office, an introduction 


ToUce Former 0^" British rule. To the misgovernmeub of the Oudh prefects 
systems. (dmil) police was unknown ; and during the brief re-estab- 

lishment of native authority in 1857 many landholders clamoured for the aboli- 
tion of this foreign innovation.® The modern gnrait or village watchman was 
lepresented in ante-cession times by the diisddh, a servant or official paid by 
tbe villagers to guard their crops But in the noith there existed a special 
gendarmerie known as Bantarids, who perhaps held rent-free land in payment 
of their supposed services in tracking offenders and recovering stolen goods 
from the forest. The grant of rent-free holdings was certainly confirmed to 
them about the time of the Nepalese war (1814) ® 

Under the system introduced with the Company’s government (1801), 
the tahsildars were supposed to maintain a police force out of the percentage 
(11| per oeni) allowed them on the revenue Bat, owing to the untmstworthi- 
ness of the tahsildars themselves, and the opposition of influential landholders, 
this practice soon declared itself a failure In 1809 a force of larhanddz or 
grenadiers'* was organized to protect treasuries and travelling treasure ; but of 
1 No record of covers despatclied has during late years been kept. ® Wingfield's 

Mutiny Darrahve, para. 3G ® Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, art. “ Bantaria.” 

* “ Lightning thrower” is the hteral meaning of this title. 
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police work, m llio sense of protecting private property, they did nothing. 
Sf itions iijr these barkaiuhi/ ^\olc established at the tahsils and some places of 
iinpurlance along the high road'i, such as Baihalganj and Niclildval , while along 
(he Oudh frontier a ‘ilrong force of mounted police was kept up to prevent tne 
iniiplionof 13 ulhaks and similar mat auders from that misgoverned country. 
About ISIS, ofliccrs wore first appointed to the permanent charge ofbarkanddz 
po'^t':, with power to arrest and send up for trial criminals offending within 
their ninsdiclioits And (his would appear to have heon the germ of the polioa 
circle (ilidiin) s\ ‘•(om 

About 1S33 again, when a roiision of the police administration took 
pi ICC the number of tliiVias w as incrcabcd, and an efficient foreo assigned to 
each. Tliib mcasuio was b}' no moans premature. Some of the jurisdictions 
extended o\cr 800, '*00, and c\en 1,000 square miles The dite of the pohee, 
we are told,* were still cmplo 3 'cd in preicnting the invasion of criminals from 
Oudh But what immediately led to enquiries and reform was the repeated 
OKceiition b^ ihoir ciptors of tliioios caught red-handed in the theft. The im- 
pos^ibiht} of obtaining legal redress in (ho general dearth of policemen peihaps 
loft (he p.irt^’ of order no other aUernatno. 

There arc now 10 police stations, whereof 16 me of the first, 18 
of (ho third, and six of the fourth class. The first 
cl iss stations, which lla^c usually’’ a sub-inspector, two 
head and a dnron foot constable's, are nt Gorakhpur citj", Bdnsgaon, Pa- 
dramin, Ilala, Barb ilganj, Gola, Rudarpur, Khukhandu, Barhnj, Kasia, Ldrh, 
Belgh'd, Kiwipur, iMah irajganj, Tar.aknbvn, and Semrn. The third class 
station':, to which arc gcncrnlh attached two head and sis foot constables, 
are at Doori.a, Mansuiganj, Rigiuli, Rnd.arpui, Barhi, Cham a, Khanap^r, 
Pamkoln, Tana Sujmi, Kolibhrir, B.araicha, Nichluval, Pidsin, Panera, Pipraich, 
Biblmnpur, Sahnjanua, and Tutibhnri. The fourth class stations or outposts, 
whoso quota con':ists of hut one head and thiee foot constables, are at Kauri- 
ram, MoHri'un-ka-uddn, Fakir-ki-kothi, Gagaba, Bolipilr, and Ohanmukha. 
From tho tlidnas or stations of liighoi classes those foni th class stations are disbn- 
guished by tho name of chanla. All police stations, of w hatever class, are manned 
by tho regular police enrolled under Act V of 1861 They are assisted by 
municipal and town police under Acts XV of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respec- 
tively. In 1877, tho three forces together mustered 774 men of all grades, in- 
cluding 12 mounted constables. There was tims one poheeraan to every 5‘92 
square miles and 2,608 inhabitants. Tho cost of tho force was Rs 96,378, and 
ol this Rs. 87,986 woio debited to piovmcial levenuos, the remainder being 
I See Mr, E, A. nesde’s note on tho revision ot tho Gorakhpur police. 
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defrayed out of municipal and ollici funds. T)io fol'oning statement sliows for 
a senes of years tbo piincipal offences conumtted and the rcsulf'v^ of police 
action therein : — 
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Besides tlio regular, municipal, and lonn police, there are 2,014 Mllago 
and road watchmen (c/iaa/uffa?’ or giiratl, marhalada)), organired under Act 
XVI of 1873 These wero in 1877 distributed amongst the 7,110 inhabited 
villages^ of the district at tbo rate of one to every 829 inliabitants, and at a 
sanctioned cost of Rs. 83,388, met ont of tbo 10 per cent cess 

Convicts imprisoned tlirough tbo agency of the polico just described 
j aro sent to tho Central Prison at Benares or tho Distncfc 

Jail at Gorakhpur itself Tlio latter contained in 1850 an 
average population of 1,351 inmates; of G96 in 15G0 , and in 1370 of 509. 
Tbo number of prisoners admitted uns 2,248 in 18G0 and 1,891 in 1870. The 


pimcipal statistics for 1877 may bo thus tabulated . — 
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OF tbo total number of prisoners, 110, piincipally debtors, bad been im- 
prisoned by order of tbo civil courts The total population of the district 
being 2,019,361 persons, and the average daily number of piisoners as above, 
it will bo seen that ’0301 per cent of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail. A 
comparison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during the year will show that 640 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years The mortality was more than thiice as high as in any other 
district jail of these proinnces ; but 22 of the deaths were due to an outbreak 
of cholera The Excessive casualties can hardly be assigned to the ago or 
extreme youth of the jail initiates, as 42 of the persons who died were between 
16 and 40 years old. Of the jail population, geneially, 29 are returned as 
juvenile offenders, or persons under 16 years of age, 1,868 as between 16 and 
40 , 415 as between 40 and 60 ; and 27 as above the latter age , but the age 
of the few remaining persons is not stated. The greater pait of the average 
yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations 
(Rs. 15-1-24). The remainder was made up of his shares in the expendi- 
ture on establishment (Rs. 11-11-94), clothing (2-13-ll|), police gtfftrds 
(R 3 . 2 - 10 - 9 I), building and repairs (Re. 1-6-64), hospital charges (Re. 1-0-44),' 
and contingencies (Rs. 2-3-5). The average number of effective workers 
throughout the year wjis 493 25 ; and of these most were employed on build- 
ing or repairs connected with the jail (255 25) as prison servants (194 50), or 
on manufactures (103 50). The previous occupation of the prisoners was in 
few cases such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, the majority having 
been agriculturists (1,298), men of independent property or no occupation, and 
Government and domestic servants Of non- agriculturists, a term which 
is presumed to include shop-keepers and handicraftsmen, there were only 


225. 

The lock-up (Jiavaldt) for under-tnalprisoneis is at Gorakhpur a division 
of the jail It had during the same year (1877) 2,376 
°° different occupants, of whom 1,911 were afterwards trans- 

ferred as convicts to the jail proper, and the average daily number of its 
inmates was 84. 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the East India 

Fiscal history Company in November, 1801 The uTetched condition 
to which misgovernment had brought the country 13 vivid- 
ly portrayed by its first Collector, Mr Routledge “Although the soil oflh,' 
Gorakhpur district,” he writes m 1802, “is proverbial for its fertihtv. .a 
ceitaiuly yield abundant crops (when properly cultivated) of the most 
^ This sketch is ckufy c" ilr. Eidsalc’s notes. 
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Muds, nothing but the common necessaries of life are now grown, and those 
scantily The jama (revenue) -will fall below the estimate, and this is purely 
owing to the exactions of the amil (Oudh governor) and Ins •subordinates ” 
Illr. Routledge discovered also that the Oudh Nawab’s troops had received no 
pay for a year, and he had great trouble m making them evacuate the district. 
They were, he says, a mere rabble, useless in war, but grievous as a burden on 
the unfortunate cultivators whom they were accustomed “ to squeeze for the 
firml and plunder for themselves.” 

The dmd who, during the first year of our rule, was^till employed in 
Khairagarh, was now brought to account Being- found to have embezzled 
about a lakh of rupees, he was dismissed, and a European officer appointed 
to Khairagarh, which thereon was severed from the district.^ 

The arml having been dismissed, Sir Rindedge proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for the collection of the revenue through tahsildars. 

Early adminfstration 

ihese were at first paid a fixed salary, to iihich a percentage 
of the collections was added if they managed to realize a fair proportion of 
thei# balances. The first year was spent in ascerfiiining the condition of the 
district and its inhabitants, and in acquiring the information necessary to any 
plan of administering its vast area. The collector was at this time subordi- 
nate to the Board of Commissioners for the coded provinces at Farukh- 
abad, and it was to them, therefore, that he reported his proposed arrange- 
ments. 


The collections of the first year (1801-02) necessarily showed a large 
balance; and it was determined to make a triennial settlement “ at fair rates,” 
with specially favourable terms for the cultivation of waste lands This, the first 


Eirst settlement, 
1603-04 to 1805-06 in- 
clusive 


assessment of Gorakhpur under British rule, marks the 
substitution of settlement with the landholders themselves 


for the ruinous farming system of the later Nawabs The change has perhaps 
contributed more largely than any other measure to the immense advance in 
prosperity which the district has made under English government. 

Including various cesses (Rs 8,9-tO), the revenue of Gorakhpur-Basti and 
' Butwal had amounted at the date of cession to Rs 6,27,570. But from this 
was to be deducted Rs. 77,715 of more or less permanent remissions {ndnldr 
and roiina) ; and the net demand had therefore been Rs 5,49,855 only When, 
however, the first settlement was made, it was found that, owing to decreased 
cultivation and other causes, so large an assessment would, for the present at 
least, be futile The demand was therefore fixed at Rs. 5,44,555, or, deduct- 
ing remissions (Rs. 66,173), at Rs. 4,78,382, of which Bs, 27,482 fell on 


' Supra, p. 275 
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The new demand eame into force with 1803-04. It had been esti- 
mated to increase during its third year (1805-06) by Rs. 1,70,000, but the col- 
lections fell far short of expectation. 

But before the settlement came in force, other administrative measures had 
not been neglected. Security of life and property were as necessaiy for the 
collection of the revenue as intrinsically, and to restore order a large body of 
Company’s troops was imported into Gorakhpur. Attempts were made to esta- 
blish police Jurisdictions, and advances were at the same time granted to land- 
holders to enable them to plough and sow their lands (1802-03) But, as might 
have expected, the recipients squandered these sums in increasing the number 
of their dependents and other private expenses, and the efforts of the tahsilddrs 
toorganize a police were strongly opposed by the Rajas and other powerful pro- 
prietors. 

The Rdja of Biitwal was especially contumacious. His refusal to permit 
the establishment of police posts within his domains was very near hringino- 
him into open collision with the Company’s troops. It was leported in 1804 
that he declined to pay a balance of about Rs. 12,000 due from him on 
account of the past two years. Inq^uiries showed that he had for many years 
under the Oudli regime succeeded in evading payment of the revenue due on 
his lands north of Tilpur. In 1805 he was imprisoned , but as Nepdlese troops 
at this juncture invaded his domains, it was found impossible to recover the 
balance. The timidity of the peasantry was found as great an obstacle to pro- 
gress as the boldness of their landlords Hilf a century of extortion and 
broken pledges rendered them suspicious of invitations to settle. It had indeed 
Suspicions of the ^ common tnck for the dmil or his subordmates, after 

zamindars. entering into solemn engagements that the cultivators 

should hold at low fixed rates, to seize on the ripened crop and extort double or 
treble the sum before agreed on. 

It 18 not, therefore, surpiisiug that these first advances of money proved 
a failure, and that great difficulty was found in recovering even a part of 
them 

From 1802 to 1805 the Collector was occupied in enforcing the authority 
1802 to 1805 . Dif- of ^^0 Bntish Government and oolleoting the revenues of 
ficulties triennial settlement. It was found absolutely necessary 

to have recourse to farming leases in many cases where the zamindars were 
either unwilling to accept or unable to satisfy the Government terms; and this 
led in some instances to armed resistance, which was mot by sharp punish- 

1 In hi8 note on the current settlement Mr Auckland CJolvm gives a far larger sum, viz., 

Rs, 6,81,293. 
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ment Ttus in 1803 one Damara Singh refased to acknowledge the British 
authority or to pay revenue. An armed force was sent against him, drove 
him into his fort, stormed it and razed it to tho ground ; 
Active measurea l,jg estates were farmed. Again, in 1805, tho 

collector reports that the last of the forts held by contumacious zamiadars 
had been levelled, and that a sharp watch was being kept to prevent their being 
rebuilt In 1805 an attempt was made to laise tho position of tho tabsildfirs, 
Tabslidfirs res- at the same time to provide an efficient police, by 
ponsiblo for police making these officers an allow.anco of 11} per cent on their 
collections and holding them responsible for “ an efficient pohoo administ»-a' 
tion ” within then jurisdictions. 

A second tiiennial settlement m 180G granted a slight redaction on the 

actual, and a great i eduction on tho nominal, demand of 
Second settlement, ° n , ^ i 

1806-07 to 1809-10 1805-05. The assessment of the district, including Basti, 

moinsive 5,9G,28S, excluding remissions^ Tho 

transit dues hitherto taken were lowered, and a tax on professions was abo- 

'lished Some effort was made to ascertain tho capabilities of the different 

maMls (esUtes) by examination of tho papers kept by the ^ illago accountants 

The reduction seems to have boon urgently nooded, for, in some places, the 

zamfudars were begiirning to quit their villages for tho forest, 'nith threats to 

eject by force any one wI«r-»i,ojxId p^surao to till thoir lands during their 

absence 

In spite of all that had been done, ‘^alcs of land tor 
Difficult position continued froquont Tho impossibility of officiont superb 
of the Collector. vision and control loft tho native officials almost completely 
to their own devices , and native officials wore in that day “ indifferent honest ” 
How was a single European officer, fresh to tho district, and destitute of all 
those aids now available in tho shape of maps, records, and woll-inforniod 
subordinates, to foim oven an appioximato idoa of tlio offoot of tho assessments 
he proposed ? How could ho scrutinize tho action of tahsildars working in 
paits of tho country which ho had iin\oi soon, oven on papoi ^ It soonis almost 
incredible, but it is tiuo, tliht iho collector uns obliged to report his inability to 
describe tho relative positions and oxtciit of tho parganas composing his 
charge^ Tho enormous aica and unsettled slate of the district gave its chief 
officer no time to inspect details , and though, as before remarked, tho principle 
of settlement at fair latos with landholders thomsolvos had at once been 
recognised, years elapsed before it could bo moro than nommnlly carried 
out, 

* Bs, C, 71,070 according; to Mr. Cdiln, 


* See Mr. Rldsdnlo’s notes on ISOS-OC, 
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The peculiar position of the Rdjas in Gorakhpur-Basti was now of 
Sctticracut with, groi't service. To make settlements with them, and even 
the Rdjaa attain a rough fairness in the process, was comparatively 

easy , while theii position and influence served to check the tahsilddrs and 
undeihugs of Government, no longer suppoited in their exactions by a mihtary 
force. 

The tahsilddrs nevertheless managed to abuse their power pretty freely ; 

_ . . , „ , and the policc'ibecame, under their management, almost aa 

oppressi^ as the rabble of the dmils. In I 8 O 83 therefore, 

when the Board of Oompis^loners made on the spot a protracted enqmry into the 

Tahslidara dis- udm\aistrationof the district, itwas determined to abolish these 

officials and attempt a system under which the revenue should 

be lodged directly with the collector Needless to say that this scheme at once 

proved a failure, and tahsilddrs were reappointed in 1810, 
Reappointed, 1810. f, , , , , 1 , . , o 

the police administration being, nowever, taken from them. 

The machinery for the collection, as for the assessment, of the revenne was still 
very imperfect The size of the district and the amount of thick jungle mto 
which defaulters could always retire, the want of system and of adequate in- 
formation, all rendered it extremely difficult to introdnco any well-digested 
Frequency ot sales scheme. As the only means of checking arrears, sale of the 
for arrears. lands on which they occurred was resorted to, and earned 

out to an extent which soon caused fresh troubles. 

In 1812 the Board passed orders to rejeot sale in all cases where it could be 
avoided, as the frequency of the process had given occasion to serioua distnrb- 
f>nces, and in more than one case to successful resistance of authority. In 
^ 1810-11, it seemed indeed as if the general dissatisfaction 

caused by these sales and by tbe misconduot of the native 
officials might excite violence requinng fresh mihtary repression. Bat the 
new settlement of 1810 and the Board’s orders in some measure soothed the 


Reappointed, 1810, 


Discontent. 


Danger averted prevailing discontent. The Rdjas were pacified by obtam- 
by third settlement, settlement made directly with themselves and 

not with their dependents. 

The other zaminddrs could make no formidable resistance without their 
aid, and so the danger passed off without very serious consequences The 
effect, however, of the excessive sales was for many years after waids felt m the 
reluctance of zaminddrs to settle on the waste lands still so extensive in the 
district, and more especially in the north.^ 

1 Amongst other estates the greater part of the Padrauna talfika was sold , the price obtained 
CRs 8,030) was, hoivever, so manifestly insufficient that the sale was annulled, 
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Coming into force witli 1810-11, this thliJ sottlemeut scorns to have 
been sanctioned foi two years only It was ultimately extended, liowever, for 
thiee 3 mais longei, expiiing with 1814-15 In laying before the Board bis 
proposals for assessment the Collectoi (1809) bad to urge the inadinsabibty 
of making it permanent His opinion was on this point accepted ,but nben 
be proposed to settle with the birtias and otbei sub-proprietors in possession, 
be was taken to task for spoiting wifb, and ofteiing violence to, the rmbts of 
the E^jasand taliikadars The demand of the Gist year was fixed for the Gorakh- 
pur-Basti district at Rs 6,21,220, excluding ndnkdr remissions (Rs 80,000).^ 
The excise revenue was at the same time faimed for an average of Es 83,000 
per annum This settlement was financially a success, for, notwithstanding the 
increase of sales for arrears, iiiecoverable balances were small till 1814. In 
the latter year the Nepdlese war of course diverted attention from then 
recovery 

The operations of that war will be described elsewhere Suffice it beie 
Damage conae- to say that the unfortunate Raja of Bfitwal was again the 
quent on the war. cause of the disturbance. The amount of damage inflicted 
by the campaign was very gieat, and security of life and propeity was through- 
out the district ludely shaken Largo nurabeis of people were reduced to a 
state of destitution, and the zamlnddrs were not yet sufficiently tamed to lesist 
the oppoitunities offered of indulging their animosities and revivmg their ancient 
Frequency of ^ouds Gang-robberies became frequent and singulaily 

dacoities bold. In 1813 ovei ten thousand rupees of Government 

treasure bad been earned off by robbeis while on its way to Azamgarh , but in 
1814 an attack was actually made on the Bdnsitahsili and was with great diffi- 
culty repelled. The assailants numbered over two hundred, and were armed 
with spears, bows and arrows , and it was not before two barkanddz had been 
killed and several wounded that they were repulsed. In the same yeai also, near 
Magbar, twenty thousand rupees wore carried off from Government treasure- 
carts after a pitched battle in which three barkanddz were killed and seventeen 
wounded Several other unsuccessful attacks were also made on treasure parties 
during this and the two following years. 

Private property was, of course, exposed to still greater risk But there 
Poverty of the at present little private wealth to tempt the robbers, 

district Oolleotor reported that there was no one able to contri- 

bute towards a Government loan, and that in bis opinion there was no one 
whose bill for a thousand rupees would be accepted in a great trading city 
like Calcutta or Patna The greater pait of the injury done to private propel ty 

1 Or according to Mr Colvin, who clearly includes these ninkdr remissions, Es, 7,18,027 
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End of tlic war 


^^a5 tliG A^oik-of the Nepalese or of hoshlo zamiudais , but added to tlio 
unsettling effects of ivai, it pioducod great recusancy m the mattoi of revenno 
payments Thanks, how ever, to the cuoigy of the collector and his suboidmates, 
•who all (including the collector himself) lecoiiod rewards foi thou services, the 
balances wore not GKoibitaiit. The demand of the ti act which chiefly sufferel 
•w'as indeed so light that its nou-collection aftcctod the total returns but 
little 

The war ended m 1816, and the fiontier of the Ciitish toriitories was 
fixed at the end of the yeai. A considerable pait of tho 
Biitwal tciiitoiy was ceded to Nepal, paitly in order to 
secuie a convemeut and even boundaiy lino, and partly to show om dosiie to 
tieat the defeated Griirkhivs goneiously. With the latter object were also made 
large monej' allowances. With the foimer, a large tract west of the Eapti and 
other tenitoiial concessions w’cie exacted liom Nepal ^ 

B}' the line thus hid down pargauah Bmayakpur was cut in two, and 
Adjust m C n t ot than half of it, with part of Tilpui , made over to Nepfil 

the bonndnrj hue. same time the loan of leu million rupees was repaid 

Cos<!ion of Khai- to the Nawhb Yazfr by the cession of Kliairagaih Cliakla 
rfigarb to Oudb Nawabgauj, which had hitherto formed part of Goiaklipiii, 
was at the same time ceded to that potentate in exchange for some tomtoiy 
added to the iShdhjaihupni distiict 
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on the Nepfil Government; and at the same time to prevent British sahjects 
from falling into the hands of the Garkha troops When the Gurkha raids 
began in earnest, so many persons obeyed these orders that 55 villages were 
colonised on lands still khown as the Jungle Buridi grants These settlements 
have continued to prosper ever since, and now include over a hundred villages 
Their immediate effect was also most beneficial Not only did the settlers 
themselves brmg a large area under cultivation, but their example encouraged 
others to settle on the land to the north and east 

Trustworthy information had at last been acquired regarding the capa- 
Rtatishcal informa- hilities and condition of the district. In 1818 the coi- 
tion first obtained. lector compiled a senes of statements showing the progress 
of cultivation, the condition of the cultivators, the nature of the allowances made 
to the vanous pensioneis and dignitaries, and the incidence of the Government 
demand These statements have unfortunately been lost, but the correspondence 
Progres* oi the regarding them shows that the district had to some extent 
recovered prosperity in the south, while still backward 
in the north and east These two portions of the district are frequently con- 
trasted 

The south is mentioned as well cultivated, in some places with sugarcane 
Prosperous con- other valuable crops. It was blessed with some fair roads, 
dition of the south. £^jj, J^ealth, and, except m rare instances, with immunity from 
breaches of the peace. It was also almost free from mischievous wild animals, 
which are mentioned as one of the chief obstacles to cultivation in the north. 

Backward state of latter portion was almost entirely nncultivated, for the 

the north, settlements of Thards had only just begun. It was, more- 

over, extremely unhealthy, covered to a great extent by morasses and forests, 
and devastated by wild elephants 

The condition of the cultivators throughout seems to have been very low. 
Low condition of They had no rights of occupancy, and were almost all of 
the tenant class. lowest castes. They were despised by the landowners, 

and treated with no more consideration than was absolutely necessary to prevent 
their running away This, indeed, they were constantly doing, as the vast area 
still open to cultivation rendered it easy to find fresh holdings if life became 
unsupportable on those they at present occupied 

The revenue of the district (Gorakhpur and Basti) had now risen to 

about six and a half lakhs, and was collected with ease and 
Piftli settlement . nm j j 

Proposal for making punctuality A fifth settlement was about to be made, ana 

it permanent proposed to make this permanent Operations began 
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in lN2ri-21 , Imi hr-forf' tliov woro romplolctl ^Ir IIoK ^T.ickon/io's Rcgulatioa 
VIl of 1 vS2^ inndn liiiK'Iy nppciniu’''* Ufiilnr this rnnclnicnt \soro insti- 
(\ii< d .1 profo-'-iotnl nud a (liornugli ititjinry into the condition of the 

MiTion*- {nrgnnnli' For mill woio furm^licd slnlcnicnts Flio\Mng the amount 
of ru!(i\ nlion and oIIht dchiF The ininciplo of asscss- 

J'lit' f j" * 

nu n( «)n liio cap iliililics of the soil, on (ho cultiv.itcd and 
cnUnnhlo ami, V. as rocognirnd . Reforo this, n'lso^cmi'iiL liad been made on 
T ron^li guc “-s of (ho rental, fnrniih',* 1 for ^cpaialo \illagcs by Iho kanungo, 
and for (ho t ilul.a'- h^ Iho laluKadAis (licm<;el\c« ’ 

Tlio lO'-idt of lho‘^0 ciujnirios w.as to show clearly hour little the district 
vas npo for a porinanont eolMcincnt, Tho snriovon, Licntonants Grant and 
\Vrotjgh(on, ucrc strong in (luar doinonsti.ation of this Thoj'^ pointed out 

(hat (ho population u as sountv , (ho mode-, of cultnation imperfect, the peasantry 
d>'pros'.''il. (ho ncjnisiio rapit d u inting. ami the lairlholdcrs so ignor.aut and 
cb'-lniato aa to ho iiltcrh lueapahlc of dcauloimig iho rc'Onrcea of the country. 

lVriina>-ii! ‘fiiif Tlio sohi'ino uns abandoned, most happily as results have 
rn It tijcricl. shown , but llicoiiqnncs inailc proved of the greatest inipor- 

(anco. For (he lirst time «o uclhing more than a snperfici.il enquiry was mado 
int<» the po'-itioa of (he *;uhnr<liiia(e 1 itidhoKlers , and the intuieof their tenures 
and the errors and defects of (he old s\slcni of hotllemciiLs on uifoimation pro- 
Mded by (he kam’ingos niul ullage aceounlants woro exposed The papers kept 
b} tliOH' olhcials were examined, and to ‘•onic extent .it least set right Inquiries 
were instituted into claiins made for tho recovery of piopriot.ar}' (zamindari) 
rights, njid dlcgil aiiproprialions of waste land were cancelloJ Property 
acquired a tangible and enhanced value And l.asll} , tho acquisition of sys- 
tem.itic information enabled Enrojie.in otlicors to as-.uino more directly the man- 
agement of the district, while the power and aulhoiity of thoir subordinates 
avMS limited and carefully supervised It la not saying too much to affirm that 
this sotiluinent gave a now and povvoiful stiinulus to the piogiess of the 
district. 

Soils w'ero classified into bangai or uplands, hllh {matuydr) and dhUi 
(bnhta), rental r.ites being lix'oJ for o.ach In tho dotornii nation of tenures, a 
hounti/ was j->aid to the Collector for every rovonuo-froo holding avhich he dis- 
covered ns liable to assossinont This inquiry brought to light a wholesalo 
system of fraud, many entire villages having boon entered as tax-free which 
Jiad paid land-tax up to tho date of cession Such false entries brought to 
punishment many village accountants and other Government officials. Settle- 

* Or, to tranfllato into Icih accumlo and technical language, for separate villages by tho 
parganali registrar, and for the baronfos hj tho barons themsch es, 
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inent was still made with the HAjas and oihci taliikaddrs, but the Collector m 
many eases cut tailed their powci of enhancing the amount payable by their 
biitia sub-proprietors It was ruled that such enhancements must not exceed 
m proportion the enhancement made m then own lovenuo since hist settlement. 
The ohief control of the district had m 1819 been transferied to the Board 
of Commissioners foi Bihdi and Bonaies, or, as it was aftei wards styled, (ho 
“Board of Revenue foi the Cential Provinces.” This new authoiity diiected 
that the chief object m assessment should bo to asceilain the average pro- 
duce of the sod, and the share in that pioduce usually paid to the zamfnddr 
The amount and value of the zainiudai’s yearly .issots being thus discovered, 
Government would leave him 10 percent for profits, another 10 per cent, 
to cover calamities of season, insolvency of tenants, (tc, and 5 per cent for his 
trouble and expense in collecting the lents In otboi words, the demand was to 
be fixed at 75 per cent of the propiietor’s average leceipts 

Thus assessed, the revenue for Gorakhpui-BasLi amonnted to Rs. 7,59,041, 

excluding the income from excise and femes, which are now 
Exposure of frauds. , i ^ .-l « -i m, ’ 

mentioned tor the farst time ^ The settlement was comple 

ted in 1824 and finally sanotioned in 1825 It lasted, in different parganahs, from 
ten to fourteen yeais, but meanwhile revisions and other causes had greatly in- 
creased its amount The settlement in 1826 of parganah Amoiha ® added 
Rs 14,000 and raised the demand of tliat year to Rs 7,63,000 In this case the 
Board set aside the claim of the Rxja, and ordered a direct settlement with the 
subordinate landholiers A revision in 1828 of the assessment on the Satfisi 


estate lucieased the distiict levonue by Rs 7,000, while a similar measure in 
Ratanpnr-Biinsi added during the following ycai Rs 16,000. The assess- 
ment of paiganah Shalij4h5npur had, owing to want of time, remained unaltered 
at settlement It in 1830 came under levisiou, yielding an increment of 
Rs 26,600 Without, therefore, allowing for the increase caused by progressive 
demands and assessment of waste laud, the demand -of the fifth settlement had 
by 1830 nsen to Rs 8,12,600 Including all items, it can hardly have amounted 
to less than Rs 9,00,000. 

The cunency of the fifth settlement perhaps marks the transition fiom 
the misrule of violence to the roign of Jaw Disputes, which had been formerly 
settled by not or by the coercion of some biibed native official, now found tbeir 
way into the courts. A special commission in 1826 recommended that tahsil- 
ddrs should be invested with judicial powers to try such disputes A long in- 


Sale* for arrears 


quiry on the subject of sales for arrears recalled attention to 
a Board’s older w’bich had in 1812 foibidden such sales, 


J Tbeir proceeds being Ks. 16,910. ’ In Basti 
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unless uftev clue invoslignlion into the cucumslanccs Tins oulcv had foi a time 
chcched the caiI, but on the rnlcr atma silent leges piinciide was foi gotten dui-. 
ing the Ncptileso wai. Between 1815 and 1821, theiofore, sales wont on briskly, 
and the euquiiicsuow made in the fuller light of the settlement statistics le- 
vealed strange facts Tho uttoi ignorance of the country, of the position of 

Their injustice in louci piopiictois, and of the interests of all subordinate 
many eases to the siipeiioi landholdois, 18 shown by the fact that in the 

sales at first made all rights of or eiy kind wore declared cancelled, and the estate 
sold was snrrcudoicd to tho absolute pleasure of the purchaser Clear proof 

rniidnlrntly con- obtained that most sales bad been manoenviodby ovei- 

tnved by nnltvcofli- 

cinls trusted native oflicials, rutout on buying at a bargain the 

nuctioned land These abuses had caused rnueb discontent, and the auotion- 


AdmmiBlrntivo puicbasei had m some cases been ejected vi et armis They 
progress, ccased, and the effects of their suppiession were soon 

visible Thoiovenno, which had been enhanced about one lakh and a quarter, 
was collected with case, and even punctuality. The zamfndais were more con- 
tented than thoy had ever been before, and were induced by the longer term 
of settlement to extend then cultivation. Gang-robborios, though still not 
unfreqiient, had become less daring Riots, arson, and similar qffences arising 
fiom local feuds regarding boundaiies or waste lands, grow rarer. And the 
police began to exorcise then pioper function of guarding private property 
instead of merely acting as aimed guards to escort Government tieasnre. 
Communications wore improved, and the export trade in gram, which is 
now of so much inrportauco, began to attract capital and to extend itself 
rapidly. 

There wore of course many checks and hitches in the course of this improve- 
ment In 1821 the Collector wrote despairingly to tho 
Difficulty in proour- , i , , i i o" 

mg trustworthy infer- Roaid about his inability to obtain trustwortliy information. 

“ The lecords, he says,” are deplorably deficient , many im- 
portant documents have been exti acted and others falsified or mutilated ” On 
another occasion, speaking of the kdniingos, he says “ they are utterly unworthy 
of confidence, they aie possessed of valuable information, but retain it for their 
own purposes ” The system of collecting the revenue was still so unscientific 
that as a rule quarterly and, in some oases, monthly instalments were realised, 
without regard to time of hai vest 

In 1827-28 fhrthei lufoimation was collected. Invalid grants of tax-free 


Progress. 


land were resumed, and further inquiries as to the zamfnddr’s 
light in waste plots weie duected. The settlements of some 
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Villages were, on the othei hand, lightened, as it was shown that their value had 
'through spite been exaggerated 

In 1829 Mr R. M. Bird was appointed Commissioner of Gorakhpur, Ghilzi- 
Appointment of a zipur, and Azamgarh, with headquarters at the capital of the 
CommiBBioner first-named district At the same time the Board of Reve- 

nue (Central Piovinoes) was abohshed and the Commissioner made subordi- 
nate to the Sadr (Supreme) Board of Revenue. 


In 1830 the first jungle grant was made to a European (Mr Wilkinson). 

First jungle grant, Up this time, by a short-sighted policy, Government had 
prohibited Europeans fiom settling in the country, and had 
ordered the collector on no account to allow such dangerous interlopers ” to 
establish themselves on Government lands. This prohibition was a relic of the 
time when the Company feared infringement of its trade monopoly, but had be- 
come an anaehionism as commerce was discarded for empire. The stimulus 

^ ^ which the grantees gave to the progress of the district is one 

Influence or tne ^ v i 1 1 cs 

grants on the pro- or the most remarkable features iq its history from this date 

° up to the Mutiny They contributed to the improvement of 

the country not only capital and energy, but personal influence The protection 
afi'orded to the weak by their presence was of great importance in a day when 
courts were few, and when large questions left the district stafip httle time to 
inquire into petty acts of tyranny 


In 1833-34 the terms of the current assessments began to expire, and ‘in 
Sixth settlement pioposals for a Sixth settlement under Regulation IX of 
first 1833 the rights of tenants are for the first time considered. 

The scheme advised by Mr. Bird, and with slight exceptions 
adopted, was to ascertain the class and value of the crops grown ; to discover 
the fair rental of the villages, much as is done now, by fixing soil rates, and to 
divide tile rental, m the proportion of two to three, between Government and 
the zamindars. Tenants were to be granted leases for then holdings at a fixed 
rent not liable to enhancement dniing the term of settlement The chief dif- 
ference between this and former settlements was the negotiation of assessment 
with the suh-pioprietors to the exclusion of the talukddrs, and the concession 
tothelatter in most cases of nothing more than a seigniorial aUownnce {mdliLdna). 
The claims raised by some of the Rajas to the ownership of forests in which 
Government was now making large grants were rejected. It was only 
conceded that no portion specially settled with them should be granted away, 
except for special reasons. 
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accuvalc and cxbauslivc enquiries pvotraeted llio airaugemeut of 
Incrcnso on lUc scttleiuonfc, but when at last sanctioned in 1841-4<2, it 
icYcuue ^yj^g sanctioned for twenty yeais. How great bad been tbe 

material progress since last settlement is sbo\\rn by tbe vast increase in tbe 
demand , without proving oppressive, it was fixed at Rs. 17,63,000 in 1840, 
using tbrougb progressive increments and other causes to Rs. 20,82,000 in 
1800 

One icsnlt of settlement was to expose in tbe north of the district much 
Furiiicr esposuro Same abuses as liad elsewhere come to light at tbe pre- 
bj unlive ceding assessment. The collector notices in 1838 tbe extent 
to which citizens of Gorakhpur had acquired, by intrigues 
with tahsil officials, snug domains m this i emote tract. 

The levision of police before loforred to suppressed at about tbo same 
llond fund ciistom of deciding boundary quarrels by force , 

and to dcvolopo the rising commerce of tho distiict Govern- 
ment organized a load fund, committees of landholders being appointed m 
the different parg.nnabs to suggest aud supeivise irapiovements 

Tbe new settlement vvoikod extremely well. The only opposition against 
„ , . it came from tho Raias, who lesented the system of an assess- 

working of the ntw moot With tlioir iiifoiiors and dependents, as they considered 
Bcttlenicnt. zamiudars in actual jiossessionof the vdlagos In reporting 

the propossed au.angements for sanction, tho Commissioner observes that “ the 
R.vjas aud other talukadars must suffer fiom a village settlement. They are 
the very creatuios of anarchy, and their lovmnues have in fact consisted of the 
Position of the large share of the Government’s rights they continued to 
Rijiis withhold ” Tins language was much too strong, as the rights 

of the Rajas were far older than those which the Nawdb tiansferred to tbe Com- 
pany. Bat it was impossible that then power and influence should be maintained 
under a stioug Supreme Government such as now held the country. They 
weie constrained to live at peace with each othei, and having no longer any 
soveroiofu powei, turned foi excitement and pleasure to a lavish expenditure 
on sensual pleasures Tins soon brought them into debt, and in some cases to 


ruin. 

Tho Raja of Barhiapdr was one of the first to inoitgage his pioperty^ 
The Raja of Gopdlpnr plunged deeply into debt ^ The Satasi and Majhauli estates 
were both so mismanaged that at the outbreak of the Mutiny they were on the 

V Arrears of revenue had Bome time before Ibis caused the transfer of a part of bis estates 
to tbe Pindan chiefs settled in tbe district = While reporting in 1836 77 the settlement 

of Dhuriapiir, Mr Reade writes that it is “equitable, but must hasten the inevitable rum o£ 
tbe Riija of Gopalpur, who is deeply sunk in debt.” 


50 
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TcriTc of ruin. Tlio Padi anna fnmily weie not much belter off ^ The only 
local magnate who seems to hare improved his position was the Rdja of 
Tamkuhi, The Maharaja of Bettiah also extended his influence in the diir- 
Inct, but his residence and the bulk of bis estates were then as now outside 

It 


Prom 1840 to 1850 the improvement of the distriet was steadily carried 
on Treasuries were built for thesafet}’^ ofthe Government moneyon its passage," 
and the loads voro put in order Tahsihs were erected and courts established 
in the interior of the district for the convenience of suitors. The clearance 
of forest and increase of cultivation perhaps impror ed the climate, and the state 
ofthe district generally was verv encouraging when thrown back by the Mutiny 
(1857) This, as will be hereaftei shown, effected considerable changes m 
the propnetary body The estates of the Sat.'isi, Chillupdi, and Barhi&p&r Rajas 
were confiscated, the titles of the two former becoming evitincL Apart also of 
the Padranm taU’ika was confiscated, and the stipend pud since 1845 to the last 
descendant of the Butwal R^ja, in compensation for his taldkaddn rights in 
Tilpur, was abolished 


Sjcirniti or cur- Preparations for the seventh or current settlsment 

rent ‘•cttkmciu. begun before tho Mutiny and wore resumed in 1859. 

The chief peculiarity of this assessment was the heterogeneous nature of 
tho agency and methods employed. As in Meerut and Bndaun, the collector 
was also the settlement ofiicer But, including ns it then did Basil, his dis- 
trict was the largest in these provincea His numerous and varied labours left 
him, as might have been expected, no time to supervise and control the work 
of his settlement subordinates. Bscepl in the case of parganah Shdlijahanpur, 
hi3 assistants were loft to their ow n devices, assessing their pargnnahs in separ- 
ate fashions, and submitting separate final reports on then proceedings. The 
parganah just named was settled between the winters of 1856-57 and 1861-62 by 
the collectoi himself, the Lite Mr T.M Bird, C S , parganahs Chillupdr, Bbaiii- 
par, Dhnridpar, Anola, Sidhua Jobna, and south Haveh, between those of 1859- 
Cfi and 18GG-67 by Mr J. J F. Lurasden, C.S , afterwards collector; parganahs 
Tilpur and north Haveh ^ in the wrmter of 1861-62 by Mr P. J White, Salem- 
pnr-Majhauh and Silhat between the winters of 1859-60 and 1862-63 by tho 


late Baba Puri Mohan B indhopadhyay , parganah Maghar between those of 
1860-61 and 1861-62 by the late Mi. Herbert Wilson, OS, and parganah 

> In 121 1 ficli, t ^ nhout 1805 A D , their taluka vas sold f jr arrears , but an insulfl- 
eicnt price being oCered, the sale was annulled, and one-ba'£ via placed under direct manage- 
TTciit the re't being restored to the family In 1237 fssii the v hole rrae restored to them 
- Ill lEo7, for instance, at Khalilabad and Bikbra in Batti, end afterrard; at Captnioganj, 
Raitoli, and Pipriicli in Gorakhpur. ^Soiith Hs-eh included tlic Ki:ur (ah ’1 and HSta 

pc 1 OLi tf llaidi, north llavdi its remaining or lIaLarjig''nj poiUga. 
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Binayakpur belwccu Iboso of 1861-62 and 1863-61 by Ibe lale Mr H. LeP 
Wynne, C S 

The operations of the settlement may be descubed as usual under the 

tlueo heads of measurements, lont-rates, and assessments'. 

McasurcmcntE. , , , , , rv 

The moasuniig agency varied little in the dilFeient parga- 

nahs In four the patiodri^ or village accountants alone woro employed , but m 
the romaiudor the ignorance or inexperience of these officials rendered the enter- 
tainment of anuns oi skilled suivoyors necessary. Five paiganahs,^ indeed', 
nerc measured by the amins -without the aid of the patwaiis. The system of 
supervision employed by each of the six officers engaged in settlement was' 
much the same. SargJiatias or head .imins were appointed ovei parties offiom 
25 to 30 other amms or patuaris, and the work of these saighauas was in turn 
checked as far as possible by the assessing officer himself “ On the whole,” 
wiote Government in reviewing the settlement, ‘‘ although the measurements 
■ueie not made with the same close accuracy of figure and survey as those of 
the succeeding settlements, it may be safely assumed that the field maps are 
sufficient foi all ordinary admiuistiative purposes, and the areas quite exact 
enough to form a triistwoithy basis for assessment ” The classification of area 
was as follows • — 


Akea in acres 
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Salempur Maihauli 

6,612 

70,782 

28,589 

12,143 

222.151 

35,121 

257,272 

374,398 

Sillial 


l,-16d 

31,600 

42,342 

4,020 

88,724 

10,919 

99,673 

179,089 

Sidhua Jobna 

• j 

6,034 

60,120 

92,763 

36,278 

121,892 

226,076 

347,968 

633,063 

Shahjahanpur 


1,034 

11,015 

10,611 

4,602 

23,907 

37,315 

61,220 

88,432 

tiouth Haveli 


23,S23 

48,484 

66,730 

36,235 

161,471 

64 502 

225,973 

380,748 

North Haveli 

• ft 

1,637 

1!8,591 

43,643 

16,264 

67,780 

100 490 

168,200 

248 148 

Binaj akpur 

• • 

300 

1,947 

11,205 

2,281 

3,365 

11,963 

16,3i8 

31,051 

Tilpur 


J,29P 

9,021 

32,738 

13,693 

11,565 

47,610 

59,175 

116,881 

Dhoriupar 

• t 

4,310 

65,097 

20,166 

7,332 

93,656 

2£,e63 

116,718 

203,222 

Anola 


I,54j 

14,371 

7,769 

2,345 

39,370 

6,905 

45,276 

71,303 

CInllupSr 

f •• 

573 

17,245 

8,831 

4,989 

13,009 

21,602 

34,611 

66,149 

Bhaudpar 


4 951 

20,036 

9,150 

3,892 

33,60 

19,636 

63,239 

90 SG7 

Uagbar' 

• •• 

2,92J 

34,414 

24 820 

10,199 

77,341 

32,228 

109,564 

181,919 

Total 


65,631 

4 13 236 

379.726 

133.031 

947,834 

635,273 

1,583,107 

2,664,270 


iTlie parganahs measured solely by amfns irere Chillupfir, Bbaunpfir, Dhunapar, Anola, 
nnd South Bareli , those measured solely by pafurariF, Sidhua Jobna, Tilpur, North Haveli, and* 
Binayakpur ' The figures in the line for this parganah are approximate only Maghar 

Ins been hihcd between Gorikbpur nnd Basil, and but half the figures given in°ttie 
board’s renerv of EeUlemenl hare been taken 
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The next step was to assume standaid rent-rates for the various soils or 
tracts of each parganah, and, by applying these latos to the 
areas, to asceitam the probable gross rental of each- la 
Ihcii manner of assuming such rates the assessing officers showed gioat diver- 
gence Mr. Bud gives no clue to tho method ho adopted, and it is oven doubt- 
ful wholhei, in ascertaining the rental, he went through the fUrmality of 
nssummg rent-rates at all If ho did so, howevei, ho would seem to have 
fixed thiee general rates only, foi clayey, loamy, and sandy soils respectively. 
Mr Lumsden’s method ^^vaiied as his expoiienee increased In Ohillupfu 
and Anola ho adopted soil-iates, ananging his soils according to their composi- 
tion into two classes, and using the same lates indifferently for both watered 
and unwaterod hind ^ His rates were based on those actually paid, as ascertained 
flora personal enquiry on the spot, fiom the village records, and from the opi- 
nion of pai gauah officers. In Sidhua Jobna and South Havoli, following tho 
custom of those parganahs, ho assumed an avoi age rate, not for each soil or 
’ullage, but for each tappa as a whole Mi Wiiito sometimes adopted sepaiato- 
lates lor dilToiont soils, and sometimes an all-round rate for an cntiie tract. 
But how such rates woie framed, or on what induction of ascertained facts, is 
nonheio rccoided The rates of Babu Pidn Mohan weie based on the same 
data as those of Mr. Lnmsdon, and fixed foi tho three classes of clayey, loamy, 
and sandy soils Mr Wilson avowedly used no lont-rates, but depended chiefly 
on tho lesults of inquiry into the actual rental returns of each village Liko 
Ml Lunisden in Sidhua Jobna and south Haveli, Mi, Wynne framed average 
latosfoi each tappa, makmg no distinction between dry and irrigated lands. 
His latos were based on those returned by native officials as actually paid , 
and bo checkod tbom by comparison with the average ratos per aero paid for 
%aiious Cl ops ^ Tbero was one point m the methods of all these officers which 
struck tho Board of Revonae as curious Almost all explained that the lent of 
land was influenced mainly by its position with legard to the village-site : 
by its situation, that is, in tho inner (gobid), middle (miydna), oi outei {pdlUif 
zones. But no single officer seemed to have adopted as the basis of his cal- 
culations this woU-rccognized arrangement The ratos adopted foi tho different 
soils or tappas of tho paiganahs assessed by each officer will bo shown in 
the gazetteer articles on thoso parganahs thomsolves. Meanwhile it may bo 

> G O No 235GA , dated 20th October, 1S73 * It sliould bo remembered tliat fn n 

district where the spnng-lcvel is so high as In Gorakhpur, the diflcrcnce in prodnctivc power, 
and rent between watered and unwatcred land is less than elsewhere Mr Lumsden’s two 
classes werc(l) loam or loam and clay , CZ) sand ® Tho cract method of check Is 

rather obscurely stated ^ These words are derived respectively from Hindi gwatnd, 

near, Persian mvjdn, middle ; and Hindi palla, margin, distance They correspond to tho 
satdtan or bdra, manjita or m^jltaula, and barha or liarhel of the DCfib 
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moulioued that tliG avovago rate for tlie whole distiict, including Basil, was 
Bs 2-3-2 pel acre. 

The application of the loiit-iates to the total area, or, whcie lent-rates were 
discaided, other piocosses, gave for the whole Gorakhpui 
Assessments, district an assumed rental of about Bs. 29,96,431 ^ Deduced 

fiom this rental at 50 pci cent.,^ the revenue would liave reached Rs. 14,98,215 
Its actual amount was fived at Rs 15,53,607, oi including the 10 per cent 
cess and fees {nazrdna) on revenue-free estates, Rs. 17,39,894. In fiamiiig then 
assessments and even rent-rates, most of the settlement officials seem to ha\e 
been guided by an estimate of the pi obable revenue and rental prepared by 
Mr Reade in 1860. This officei, foimeily a Commissiouoi of Gorakhpur, had 
drawn up a careful statement showing the increase which might a ‘priovx be 
expected from each paiganah His predictions of the gioss rental coincided 
closely with those made by Mr Robert Bird some twenty years before, and 
fiiinished a fairly true key-note for subsequent proceedings Mi. Lumsden was, 
indeed, the only officei who woiked with any pretence to independence of Mr. 
Reade’s estimate, or who did not frame his rates more or loss to suit that cal- 
culation The assessments of Me^sis F Bud and Wilson, who had eithei pro- 
bably or certainly woiked without regard to lent- rates, were afterwards subject- 
ed to some critical c.xamiuation. But in neither case could much fault be 
found with the result. Mr Bird’s demand may have been deduced from a rental 
fixed by rule of thumb , yet after Mr. Lumsden’s scrutiny, the Board decided 
that it should stand A revision of Mr Wilson’s assessment was proposed by 
Ml. Money, Senior Membei of the Board , but the idea was abandoned when it 
was found that resettlement on more approved principles would scarcely alter 
the result. The incidence of the new demand, again including Basti, was 
Re. 0-13-1 on the cultivable, and Re 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. The cor- 
losponding figures of the past settlement were Re 0-10-5 and Re. 1-1-3. The 
assessment just desonbod was sanctioned for thirty years, expiring on the 30th 
June, 1889. The demand was in some eases progressive, not attaining its 
maximum until several yeais after tho beginning of that term. 

In giving tho official account of the collections and balances for tho past 
ten years, tho following statement will also show how the settlement has 
worked ; — 

iThe reason why the nssnmed rental can bo given hnt approximately is that the Basti and 
Gorakhpur portions of Maghar were settled together Wo know, however, the amount of tho 
ultimate demands assessed on each portion, and we know also the gross assumed rental for both 
These form tho data for a proportion sum whoso result is tho approximate assumed rental for 
Maghar of Gorakhpur 'It is perhaps hardly necessary to mcution that at the scttlo- 

jnents now current the flemand waa reduced from | to J of the assets 
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IhrougbouL Uic dislncl l\io ic\oimc falls due in loin instnlnicnt' The 


first tvro urc payable uflcr tlio .lulunin li.irvc'^tj on tlio 1 'tii Novcnibor and I *)lli 
January , Ibo kller two after tlio spring liarvcsl, on the Isl of M.u and Isl of 
June 


The tenures of the propr'clors nhopa} this reionnc may be classed under 

,, , . three heads — (1) Ihc ordinary ramindari, iiatliddn, 

Troprictarj tenures / , ^ , , , , , , , * ’ 

andhhajachaia, ^\h 1 ch lla^cbccn described clse\>]ierc/ 

and need not be described again , (2) birt, and (3) talukadan 

The wordZ/irJ, derived by Wilson from Sanskrit vntlx, maintenance, signi- 
fies a tenure originally granted by a feudal chieftain on account of kiuship or 
of sei vices rendered. This tenure is of four kinds • — 

(1) Jen an {jeona, to cat) is an assignment of ullages made to a cadet 
of the Rija’s family as a perpetual subsistence for himself 
' ' and his heirs , (2) Sankalp, meaning, according to Benfey, 

“e,\pcctation of advantage from a holy uork uas a religious grant to Brahmans, 
made in return foi rites 11111011 iierc supposed to secure the safet} of the giantork 
goal, (3) Hlarwat (inaraa, to die) i\as a landed compensation made to the fanuly 
of a dependant slam mtho ivars of the Biija it ivas sometimes called khiinbaJia, 
or washing away of blood; (4) Blukaddam or headman’s hirt, winch is 
described as more in the nature of a contract than the other forms 

The nature and lights of a tenmo so common in the district formed the 
subject of long enquiries and delibcialions at each iccuirmg revision of assess- 
ment. The chief point was to ascertain whether the birt-holders (Urtiyaov 

iGazettcer, 11,222, and V, G15-1G The zamindari and paltidan tenures ot this district have 
been largely created by sales since the infrodiichnn ol British mlc But a few ancient bhaya- 
ch&ra village comniiiniiics exist in ihc soutb Througboul the disliiftt, hj an error of record 
at scttlemeDl, a number of genuine bbayacharn estates 11 ere entered ns pattidarj. 
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'nrl'iln) or ^^oro no! pin])np(ois ondllpcl to engage fur Uie ro\enup. 
(In\ornnion( -it first iouK llie norr-itno view, niid diieeted sellleincnts rvitli 
flic l?'ijns and hinicadai',. Jiiif, in IS 35 the Bond t liaiiged its mind. On tlie 
, , renoit of tlio Coliccloi, Mr Aimslronu', it Jield that tlio 

.lo^lircd rr''pri<’<f>r‘5 tciUirc was lioiitalilc and tiansfeiablc, and that tbe birtiyas 

intiilP'l to riicTpo ,1 j t n ,1 , 

for the rciciiuc, "iGsl lic consulciou as propriotois of tbo villages held 
liy tlicin. Setllcnicnt Ins o\cr since been made w'llli 
the birlnas llicnisohoc, who lia\e thcrob'v become independent of their 
fendal chieflaina Bit they mint sldl puy mto the Government treasury, to 
be credited to lho':c chieflaiin, a seignional fco*( 7 nfl 7 i/anm) of 10 pei eent. on 
their re\ eiinc 

The pohc3-of the plan now piirsnod cannot bo qncslioiiod, bnt close inqniiy 
into the former diflbronccs n| (he tfiiiiie make it rather doubtful w-hethci it 
was fur to flic B i]ms to place all the biitiyis on the same footing of indepcnd- 
(iice The Jew an and l^laiw it forms oei lanih can icd with (hem a proprie- 
lai\* light III the liiid assigned 'J lie qiiit-icnt paid b^' the biiti3’’a was often 
merely iioniiiialj’ and Ins light of tiamfer was m later limes unquestioned. 
The FanKdp but aKo, i hough if proppi)3 earned no right of transfei, 
was so neai to a gift of the propiictaiy light in the land that there was no 
inpistice in rcoognising it asciuh afici the grantee had been some tune iii 
possession, 

But the Muhaddam hut appeals in man3 cases to have boon merely a 
eontr.acf, whcroh3 the management of lands, and a cert, am commission oat of 
ihtir rents, were gi anted ihaaalc brnc placdo of the giantoi Such assignments 
were not intended to coiney a proprictaiy light In somo cases (he birti3aa 
was entitled to an dlow anco of but T\7th of the assets, wdiile in letiiin he w'as 
lionnd to collect the remaining -^xytlis for Ins lord It seems that another com- 
mon foim of leniiro was mistaken foi hut, and that the coufnsiou had something 
(o do with the concession of propnclai3’- light to this class of birti3 as. This 
other tenure waas that on w'hich the zamindars of villages in many of the 
Sidhua Jobna lalukas hold “ In consideration of piotectiou ” these men tians- 
ferred their lands to the talukaditi, keeping back for then own snppoit only a 
portion of the rent - The tenure m this case w'as not a birt oi maintenance, 
but represented the land resented by the real owner when making over his 
rights in the rest to some more pow'erful landlord The following is a transla- 
tion of a comparatively modem “biit-nuina” supplied by tbe kmdness of 

7It the case of Marwat, writes Sir 11 Elliot, the rate was bat half that of ordinary birt 
tenures Lumsdeu’s report on IUq settlement of pargannh Sidhun Jehna, 

paras, 41 04 
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Mr Imne It will be seen that it liaidly conveys the idea of a pornlalieiit 
alienation of propnetaiy right 

“ In the name of Raja Joddhraj Singh, whose happiness and prosperity equal those of Lakshml 
Narayan, who is conspicuous for his virtues in the circle of the dependents whom he protects, who 
is of the most dignified and noble presence, the Rdja of Rfij'is, the god-like dispenser of good 
and evih Katnauli village in tappa Pandu of Mansfirgan] having been assigned in birt to 
Bhoya Ghimhu Singh, the said person may with confidence cultivate the land himself or by 
means of others, and shall pay the rent of the same according to the rates payable by birtlyas 
Dated Asarli 1283 fash ” 


The express permission liere given of cultivating by means of others is 
much opposed to the idea that the grantee could sell or mortgage the land 
without leave of the Rdja Being derived from the Rajas, birt tenure of all 
kinds is naturally rare m the north of the district 

Taliikas or supenoi tenures, to which the birts were formerly subj'ect, 
, include the remains of the Dhunllpdr, Maihanli, and 

Anola principalities. Nest to these come the taliikas of 
Padrauna and Tamkdhi, with several others of less importance, founded 
on grants made by the Majhauh or Satdsi Rajas ; and lastly, one held 
in great part revenue-fiee by the guardian of the Iniambara at Gorakh- 
pur 


The Pinddri jfiglr. 


"Within the ancient Raj of Dhundpdr are now included two taliikas, knoira 
as the Pinddii and the Rdni of Gopdlpui’s jdgiis. 

The Pinddn jdgir was confeiTed on the celebrated chief Karim Khdn in 
1818. The object of the grant was to remove him and 
another inaraudei, Kadir Bakhsh, fiom the scene of 
their former evil influence, and to afford them suRiciont means for a peaceful 
livelihood The Rdja of Barhiapar being heavily m debt and also in arrears, 
Government sanctioned the Oollector’s proposal to purchase and make over a part 
of his estate to the Pinddns The piopeity was at first granted free of all taxa- 
tion, but was after Karim Khan’s death assessed with a demand of Rs. 6,000. 
Tins settlement was in 1837 declared permanent At the current settlement, how» 
evei, a sub-settlement was mado with tbo birtiyas and other occupants of villages, 
while the Pindaiis wore allowed 55 per cent of Iho estimated rental. The domain 
includes 142 villages and a share in anothei. Almost the whole is held in birt 
tenure 


The Gopdlpur taluka is that portion of the Gopalpur family estates 
TheGopalpur RS- still held by the Ram In this also aie several villages held 
n?B taifika. hutiyas. The history of the Gopalpui family will he given 

a few paragraphs hence. 
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Pa'lcauiia taluki 


Tiie Majliaiili bliika, nsnallj called tlie Blajliauli Raj, repiesenls the remains 
Mn}liaali Hoj and Anola 0^ the old Majhaiili principality, once co-extensive vrith 

parganah Salempni Majhanh A large number of the 
Villages in this estate are held by birtiyas, vrho hold, indeed, very neaily half 
the parganah. The domain has been jdaced under management of the court of 
wards until such time as a loan made by Government to the Raja is repaid. In 
the Anola talilka, also, the bulk of the villages is held by birtijas. 

The Padiauna taluka, coinciding roughly with the northern half of par- 
ganah Sidhua Jobna, oiiginated in the grant of a few vil- 
lages made to a dependent bj the Raja of Majhauh about 
1750 During the troubles of the next 50 years it was rapidly extended by the 
fears of numerous weak yeomen, who surrendered a portion of their rights in 
luturn for the talukadar’s protection The sons of the first grantee divided 
then possessions, and, owing to the mismanagement of one branch of the family, 
the history of half of the taluka was most disastrous, culminating in its con- 
fiscation for rebellion after the mutmv The other half, though once sold 
foi arrears and again nearly ruined by litigation between its owners and the 
illiharaja of JBettiah, recovered under the management of Isri Partap Rae, and 
is now in a flourishmg condition At the formation of the current settlement, 
a disbnction was made between those villages of the taluka which were still 
partly held bv the original proprietors and those which v ere held by birtiyas. 
The former were admitted to a sub -settlement which, without forcing the pay- 
ment of seigniorial fees, mdlikdna, secured them in possession of the lands 
they retained when joining the taluka The latter also were admitted to pro- 
prietary settlement, but required to pay the usual fee of ten per cent on their 
revenue A similar course was followed in the case of the 

Taaikulu Raj 

Bank Jogm taluka, also known as the Tamkuhi Raj 
Besides these there exist in parganah Sidhua Jobna five talukas of less 
, importance — Banssaon, Ramkola, Parwarpar, Sikhoni, 

Minor talukas founded ^ , 

on grants of the Majhauh and Sanlchopar. AH of these originated in grants made 
and hatdsi Kajas theR'ija of ilajhauli to some of his retainers, after 

the defeat of Madan Singh’s descendants and the conquest of his possessions 
in this parganah (circ 1590 ) In parganah Haveh the Satdsi Rdjas were np 
to the Mutiny talukadars, receiving seignional fees from a very large nnmher 
of villages The last Rdja having, however, joined the mutmeers, his rights were 
confiscated and the Raj came to an end. His seigniorial rights were put up to 
auction and purchased for a large sum by a lady resident at Benares As in 
other cases, the malikana is chiefly paid by biitiyas at the rate of ten per cent, 
on the demand. 
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The six taliikas of Tiglira, Domn, Piukoli, B.ilua, Barera, and Pandipar, 
■weie denved from grants made to kinsmen or dependents by the Satasi Rujas 
They had before the British occupation been extended in the same manner as 
the Sidhua Jobna taldkaa. But after the cession (1801) the last named property 
was broken up by sales at the mstanco of the proprietors, and after the Mutiny 
the two first were almost entirely confiscated for the rebellion of their owners ^ 
The remaining thiee, though not of much sue or importance, still exist Pai gaiia 
South Haveli until quite lately contained several talukas held by Brahmans ; 
but of these Brahmpur-Methabel, owned by a largo brotherhood of Dubes, 
alone survives. The others, amongst which that of Lachhmipur was the 
most important, have been broken up by sales chiefly m execution of judicial 
decrees. 

The Kusmahi taluka, held by the guardian of the Imarabiira, consists of 
19 villages, whereof 15 aro rc\ cnuc-froc ^ The taluka had 

ImomDara taluka, * * 

its origin in a grant made to the Shia devotee Ranshan Ali 
Sh6h by the Naw&b Asaf-ud-daula (1775-97), who also built the Inidmbhra. 
Ranshan Ah was the son of Sayyid Ghnlam Ashraf, a native of Bukhara, who 
came to Dehli in the reign of Muhammad Shfvh (1719-48), but fled thonce 
during one of the Abddli invasions Either Raushan himself or his father 
afterwards settled at Shfihpur m parganah Dhurmpir When of middle ago 
Raushan quitted that village and adopted a religious life He rapidly gamed 
a reputation for peculiai sanctity, and devoted all he possessed towards budding 
an Imdmbfira 

Hearing of his fame Asaf-ud-daula in 1790 came to his assistance, and 
besides enabling him to build the Imdmbara, which is still one of the finest 
buddmgs m this district, conferred on him 15 villages Raushan Ah was 
succeeded in 1816 by his pupil Ahmad Ah Shhh, generally known as the Mian 
or Mir Shhib This Ahmad lived to the age of 80 Ho assisted Government 
during the troubles of 1857-58, and his right to hold free of revenue 
the original 15 villages of the ondonraent was recognised Four othei 
villages which were acquired by purchase or private gift are assessed with 
revenue. The Midn S4Iub died m 1875, being succeeded by his pupil Wajid 
Ali Shdh. 


The histoiy of the leading proprietary families will be described at some 
length m that of the distnct. Chief amongst them are 
the titled houses of Anola, Majhauh, Tamkiihi, and 


Leading familiea 


1 The Tlghra taidka was conferred on Mr W, Reppe , and half of the Domri taluka on 
Sarddr Sfirat Singh, a Sikh nobleman Balaa has to a large extent been sold ° The 

forest attached to this domain has been already mentioned, supra p 291. The domain itself 
Beema to be rather a large leyenue-free estate than nhat is generally known na a taluka. 
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GopSlpur. The Anola Rdjas aie Sarnet Kdjpnts, aud have since the extinc- 
Thc Rapisof Auoia, Mn- of the Satdsi title been the elder representatives 

jhauii, Tnmkiihi, and Go- of a family which supplies also a R4ja to Bdnsi of 

Basti Their estates, winch are taxed with a reve- 
nue of Rs 6,000, ho in parganah Anola The Majhauli E4jas are Bisen 
Rijputs who have been converted to Muhammadanism. Their estates, 
lying in parganah Salompur-Majhauli and Lowei Bengal, pay a Government 
revenue of Rs 42,900 A younger branch of this house, the Rajas of Chillup4r, 
was attainted for rebellion in 1857. The Bhuinhar Rdjput family of Tamkuhi 
is far newer in the district than cither of those alieady mentioned Its founder 
w'as, after the battle of Baksar (1764), driven from Sdran into Gorakhpur, where 
ho acquired a large estate much diminished by the time of his giandsons. One 
of these, Shamsher Sahi, about 1830-40, recovered by purchase a great portion 
of the lost acres, and settling at Salomgaib, founded the family known as Bdbus 
of that place The eldest grandson remained at Tamkdhi, and by continued 
good management increased the properti'. Inheriting the title of Rdja which his 
grandsire had brought from Saran, he obtained from Government its recognition. 
The estates lying in parganah Sidhua Jobna are assessed wnth a revenue of 
Rs 54,600 In the Kausik Rajputs of Qopdlpur we again find an historic 
family Their original founder, Raj'a Dhiii, entered the district about 1350, 
aud in the sixteenth century began constant stiuggles between the Barhidpar 
and Gopdlpur blanches of his descendants In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century these quariels ceased, and the bead of the latter branch settled at 
Gopalpur as its recognized Rt\ja The present Rdj a is his descendant^ Iho 
Mahdrdja of Bettia possesses considoiablo pioperty and influence in this 
distiict But as his residence and the bulk of his estates are in Saian, it is 


unnecessary to give Ins family more than a passing allusion. 

Besides these families theTolloning deseivc notice* — (1) That lepicsented 
by Sayyid Shah Abdullah Sabziiosh The ancestor of this 

Other families 

house, who, like othei Sayyids, claimed descent from 
Muhammad, settled m Oudh during llie leign of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1506) 
Hence his descendants came to this distiict in the lime of Aurangzeb 
(1G58-1707), and obtained some villages revenue-free (2) The Babns of 
Dandupdr m parganah Haveh, descended fiom Rndar Singh of the Satasi family. 
(3) The Bdbus of Bdnsgaon in Sidhua Jobna descended from two troopers 
who received a grant from Aurangzeb (4) The Babus of Smghpur in 
Silhat, connections of the Satasi family (5) The Babus of Rampur. 


>TIic title of Barhnpar, held by tlio other bnnch of thji family, became extinct after 
the Mutiny 
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These are Pramar Rujputs of parganali Salempur, -wliex’e they settled on land 
granted b} the Pidja of Majhauli. 

It x\nll ho seen, therefore, that the principal landed families are Rajputs 
Condition of the of respectable and even great antiquity. In spite of then 
J-indholding classes, jj^^ge rental, their manoiial cesses, and their low revenue, 
the greater part of the landowners are described as by no means well off The 
chief reason of their poverty is the indebtedness which diverts a large shaio of 
then profits into the hands of the usurers from Mhoni they boiiow. And tlie 
reasons of that indebtedness have usually been impi evidence, excessive expen- 
diture on marriages, and, in the case of a very large number, aversion to doing 
any labour with tlieir own hands Buchanan, who calls the landowners ashraf, 

Tliur former dis- mentions that very few of them will plough, sow, or leap 
hke of tilling their , , , , „ , , , 

ovn lauds, themselves, and that of these three piocesses ploughing 

Mas held in the greatest aversion. The reason of this aversion M'as clearly 

that the men usually employed as harwdlias oi ploughmen are of very low 

caste They aio frequently Pasis or Bhdrs, who aie accounted impure by 

the higher caste , and the ])lough is considered as contaminated by then use 

of it 

The description gnen by Mai tin of the relations between landloid and 
tenant roiifirnis the statement aheady made, that before our lule the latter were 
rather in the position of serfs oi laboiueis than of tenants It shows also how 
mid conicmpt of ''*^0 M’as the division between them and the upper class, 
their tenants asbraf or “nobility ' The gi cater part of the land- 

holders Mere formcily either R.'ijpiits oi Brahmans holding from the different 
Ri'yas , and all their kinsmen enjoyed a position immeasurably above that of 
the churls Mho mgio retained to plough and do similar menial services The 
invasions of the Ilmdvis weie accompanied by the extiipation, oi at least the 
t\])ulsion, of all those amongst the foimer occupants who bad any bighei lank 
than that of servants or laboureis Consequently there M'as no tenantry hold- 
ing an mtormcdiate position betM’een the ncM' oM'iiers and their slaves, and 
all mIio were not members of the conquering body woie regarded as beneath 
contempt 

‘ lu course of timctheiG necossanly arose a class who, though members of 
the cliieftam’s family, w ere in such reduced circumstances that they were forced 
to cultnalc some small portion of land These were piobably the men whom 
Thc^o feelings Buchanan mentions as being considered ashrdf, though 
h\'Lrc7'(;.rur^ciimi bolding an infeiior position The cqnstantly recurring 
Mars of formei times pi evented the grantees’ descendant'-'; 
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unices Bidinians, fiom soLlling down into ngiiculturol village commtinities. 
Tin", again, ma}' lla^o oucouragcd tliom to look on fighting as tbeir pi oper 
occupation, and tillage as the mlicritanco of tlioir servants or slaves. At any 
into, the idea that cultn alien nas beneath the dignity of a gentleman survived 
till 11101 e peaceable tunes When aimsweic laid aside, and attention was 
turned to the improvement of tlio land, the grantees found themselves 
lostraincd froni peisonal fanning They accordingly lot their properties at low 
lalcs to hudiaiidmcn of low caste, such as tlio Chamdis, who were attiacted from 
Oudli and the soutli AVlion our lulo was mtioJuccd, the system of demanding fixed 
]nMiiouts for a certain period londored the landlords road}’- to follow the same 
course with their tenants, if they could thereby obtain an increased rent And 
the security gn on by our law and administration attiacted abetter class of 
tenants from the south. At the same timo the n ithdiawal of the light of carry- 
ing on prnatc feuds nitli their ncighbouis, aiil the non-recognition of any 
light of ownership or or thou sonants or labourers, removed the causes -which 
had induced the landholders to cultivate through thou villeins or serfs. The 
lattci were, moreover, left fico to migrate wluther they pleased. The area held 
by tenants (in the usual sense of the tcim) and by kinsmen of the landlord 
grcitly mcrcftsod. But it required tune to overcome the dislike which petty 
I d bt t magnates felt to uorking in their fields, and meanwhile 

many had fallen into debt At the same time sales 
for arrcais, at fust enforced with needless ficquency, threw a large 
])ortion of the zaiiiindftrs completely into the hands of the money-lenders 
The rascality and fiaud of tlio unwatchod native officials has before been 
noticed The bittci necessity of providing largo sums suddenly, befoie 
inquiry into the justice of the demand, and under pain of being sold up, foroed 
Inudholdeis tobonow fiequontly. Buchanan thought tha^hirty years of ^uch 
injustices had done more to impoverish propiietors than all the misrulo of 
Muslim (xovcrnmeiits He might perhaps have allowed that the fault was partly 
that of the Natno Goveinmouts themselves, which had taught nion to refuse 
1 cvenue when not exacted by foi co 

But, however contiactcd, the indebtedness of the proprietary body conti- 
nues a serious evil It during the currcuiv ot (he last 
settlement displayed itself in largo ('•ansfer- of landed pro- 
perty Taking the -whole area of Goiakhpur and Bi-ti as 3,20S,S02 aci os, the 
Boaid of Revenue^ shows that 512,259 changed hind- 32d S3G bv pm-'ie 
sale The widest alienations w'eiein the North Havcli pirgainh. where 102.^7' 
out of 249,111 acies passed from their former o vnors 
1 See its icYicw oi the current scltlemcnt, 2\c c- .rd Cc'obcr, Is; I, rn: 


/ Kcnntions 
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From the landlords we pass to their tenants. The cultivators are as a 
Condition of tho ignorant, unenterprising, and indebted. They have 

culiivating classes hitherto lacked the spint to raise themselves above an 
abject status inherited from ages of ill-usage and oppression Even under 
their own Edjas and birtiyas they were regarded much as his villeins were 
regarded by a Norman baron , and the Oudh Government, as already mentioned, 
subjected them to worse evils than that of mere contempt Mr. Wynne’s 
settlement report constantly alludes to the degraded condition of many culti- 
vators ; and in one place he mentions “ a still lower class, veritable serfs,” who 
had sold themselves for the loan of a lump sum, and who were perpetually 
working off the debt which they never succeeded in quite paying off. Mr. 
Colvin also notices the absence of the village communities which amongst tho 
more “ robust tribes” are of such importance, and “ the marked social distinc- 
tion between the zamindars and cultivators which stiU exists ” That distinction 
was at first, probably, one of race. 

As the different Rfijas conquered their dominions, they brought under 

_ subjugation a host of Bhars and Pdsis whom as then 

Tneir low stains, , , 

subjects they pro tected from other enemies, but as a class 
they consideied immeasurably inferior to themselves. These vanquished 
people were at first, no doubt, the only tillers of the soil. Constant risk of 
hostile attacks forbade the conquerors to scatter themselves amongst the 
villages, and they must have lived in a compact body about tbeir chief. The 
owner of a village was often not only an alien but an absentee. But there 
was another great gulf betwixt landlord and tenant. If, as secunty increased, 
the tenant managed to acquire a fixed right in his holding, that nght was 
extinguished in the troublous times that preceded the British rule. 

In 1818 the C^lector reported that “ the zaminddrs can evict aU raiyats, 
and recent lack of unless holding on a term lease and it appears that such 
tenant right leases were rarely granted for more than three years.^ 

Again m 1831 we read a similar assertion, proceeding from the same quarter 
“ The cultivators generally claim no right of occupancy in the land. Their 
lents are paid in money, and are often fixed for a certain term, during which 
they cannot be evicted ” As already mentioned, Mr Bird in 1833 suggested 
that tenants should receive a twenty-years’ lease, in order to give them some 
permanent interest in their holdings. Tho reports on the current settlement 
continue to record the depression of tho cultivating class, notwithstanding 
that Act X. of 1959 was by this time investing some of its members with 
rights of occupancy. 


iRidsdnle’s notep 
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In his icporL on pargaiinli Rasuliiur Gbaus Mr Wynne notices 
Mr Wynne’s c\- tliat tho Condition of tbo tenants has net improved so 
RRicIi as might have been expected, consideiing tbo 
ilicir pro"rL-r'ij. development of tbo district and tbo increased value of 
produce. For this bo assigns tbreo causes : (1) tbo exactions of tbo zamfn- 
dais under ibo name of cesses (ahtcdb) •, (2) tbo indobtodnoss and ignorance 
of tbo tenants tbciiT^cUcs , and (3) tbo uncertain demand for agricultnral 
produce 

In bis report (ISGO) on Bfinsi parganah bo goes further and says : 
“ A*; for tenant riglit it is non-existent A few of tbo more intelligent 
cultivators may bavo learned the puiport |of Act X of 1859, but I have 
never beard any other opinion than that tbo tenancy of tbo cultivator lasted 
only <=0 long as the landlord pleased. ”Mr Liimsdcn in bis Anola report 
mentions bow tbo Bbars and Pfisis, who wore the chief cultivators before the 
previous scttlcnicnt (1810), “ have been receding, giving way to tbo usual 
agricultural classes, Kiirmis, Koeris, .and Cliamars, and passing further 
north in quest of fresh laud vv Inch they can bold at tbo old almost nominal 
lates ' And ho notices that right of occupancy lias been conferred solely by 
the prov isions of Act X Before the passing of that enactment it was unknown. 
Again, in bis report on Sidluia Jobna bo expresses bis opinion that cultivators 
with a right of occupancy aro a creation of tho law lately introduced, 
vvliicb confers that right on all vvbobavo held land fora period of twelve 


jears. 

Tbese statements will at once show that tbo position of tbo tenan- 
try is lower, and was till latcl}’’ more dependent on the caprices the 
landlord, than elsowbcro in tbo North-Western Provinces Under the pre- 
sent law tbcir condition is improving and should continue to improvo. 
But tboir progress is still opposed by two great obstacles — ignorance and 
indebtedness Tbo former prevents tboir comprehending the protection 
afforded them by law, and renders them unable to cope with the chica- 
nery of landlords or subordinato oflScials The latter sweeps off to the coffer 
of tbo money-lender their fair share in the increased wealth] of the 
district. 


Manorial cesses 


Some check has now been placed on the extra cesses and contributions 
levied by landholders; but tbeie is little doubt that much 
money is stiU exacted under the name of abwdb. In 181 8 
tbo Collector, reporting on this subject, remarked that if all such exactions were 
prohibited, the znmindiir would get but Rs, 2 where be formerly got Ks. 4 or 5, 
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Tlio most common of llio ccosos l(\mil on ns ojipo '1 tj ‘ii''""' 

lealizcfl from tiado and maikot diic-«, uoic Ilio lollou nii^ - 

(1 ) Fees on man ingps . on Fnildiii" nt w and fjronnd-nnt ior 

houses occupied ' 

(2 ) Cost of valuing the emp with a mow to (i\tng-> tin nKUU‘}-r( nt 

(3) Picscnl alliancst “ to si euro good will ’ 

oo Fees to the aceouni vnt, Ini 1)01 , and otlu'r \ illagr r\ anUj oti* ii 
cnlloctcd and appiopnatcd l>% tho raim'ndur. 

(a) Penalty lc\ led on grain sold to j^crsoiis other ihm tlii' / nnhidar oi 
his aceredilod igcnls 

(G) Conlnlmlions to the landlord on the oeeasion ol a maiingo in hn 
family 

(7) Presents to the factoi on colloclion of (he rents 

The 5tli IS especially a sci ions burden, as tlm /amiiul.u olton iii'Hts (<n 
buying at a low or late than the fair market one Tlie^o c\ letions weie more 
than once expressly prohibited by tho Board an 1 the Go' ernor-t b nernl him- 
self, but m 1837 tho Collector writes that such prohibitions were useless 
The people did not understand thoir full laluc, and wore too much m tho 
poiver of their landlords to venture on resistance fie adds tint he Ins been 
unable to gam any satisfactory information regarding the rights of tho 
tenants, as the ^ami'ndfus were unwilling to acknowledge, and tho tenants 
ivero too poor and too ignorant to know if such lights existed They 
‘‘ admitted tho paramount authority of tho /aiinndar and then absolute 
dependence on his pleasure ” 

The kauungos, he sa} s, state that a tenant Ins rights of occupancy foi 
three years in land now ly brought under cnltnationiiv himself But those 
rights wore not strictly obscr\od if it suited tho ■/amiiulnr s purpose to ignore 
them , and he could as a uilc o)cct a tenant when he plea'-ed, whilst ‘‘ tho 
tenant could m no ease transfer his lands to a stranger without express 
permission ” 

With such a stale of things existing less than "30 years ago, it is no 
'wonder that the tenants have not }ct freed themselves fioni all exactions. l!for 
are such exactions likely to cease until the general opinion of landholders sets 
against them Mr Alexander bGlic^os, however, that tenants have made a great 
advance towards ludopcndcnco of their landlords. From tho exactions of tho 
money-lender they will find it harder to fiec themselves Tho direct interference 
of Government is in such commercial matters difficult, if not inadvisable The 

1 This parjol la too often regarJod as n nefnnons exaction It is in fact a just and by 
no means exorbitant rent In towns it is sometimes called ghardwan, 
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of Rs 12 an aero lio is a foi Iniialc nian. A Miccc^sion of luo or Ilirrc J»a‘l 
reasons may, moicovor, lluow Imn into clcb<, and once indehtrd he ^«ilI find Iiii 
expenses ncarl}-- doubled. Tn Ins rejioit on pnr;fanali n.nuljuir Gliaus Mi. 
Wynne has gone very carcfull}’’ info the question, and comes lo tlio conrlusion 
that an average of Rs. 5-11-0 per biglia — much le^s tlian R i IJ per .acre — lO 
a fair estimate of flio piofils 

The effect of Act X, of I.S.IO and if-, ‘-urcos-or, XVIII. of 187.0, has 

, been on tho V. hole ilociilcdlv boiu iicnHo the tnianfs As 

Eficct o£ recent ' 

rent Icghlnlion, before pointed oul, tlinr riglit ol oeiMipnnc} s.as .dmo‘=f 

onfnely created b\ the foriiioi lav. Some landlords profi ss, 
indeed, that to prc^cnt the growth of that right the} aro compelled to eject 
tenants whose twelve } cais’ occupation is neai ly complete Rut such ejectments 
are really very rare, wdiilst the great numbci of tenants who lm^o acquired 
rights under the law may bo estimated fiom the figure® given in an ap|)cndix 
to the Board’s roMcw of the current solllcmonl fl&Tl). Tlioso show tli.at 
whilst but 3, .'504 tenants witli lights of occupancy c'istod at the time of tlio 
former settlement (1883-3G3, there wero no less than 158,701 at tint of tho 
present^ Tho advantage of conferring on tho cultn.ator a securer position 
grows yearly greater, as unoccupied land on which ho can settle, if ejected, be- 
comes yearly less Since tho appendix just cited was compiled, tho number 
of tenants with rights of occupancy has largely increased, and it may safely 
be computed that at least onc-tliird of the whole tenantry is possessed of them 
Ex-proprictary tenants have also spiuug into existence under tho Act of 
1873. 

Rents arc usually p.aid m cash, except in tho north of tho district, whero 
tho landlords almost alw a} s rccono them m kind. When 
paid in kind Ihoir amount ^nrlcs fiom onc-third to two- 
thirda of tho produce, but more than half is ward} taken In some eases 
tho produce is divided after reaping and threshing, and in others after tho 
landlord himself cuts Ins shaio of tho crops. Frequently the piodiico is 
estimated before being cut, and the tenant is bound to dclucr a certain 
weight of gi'ain, or of gram and straw', w i Ihui a certain lime after tho har- 
vest. In some rare cases tho rout is fixed at a coitam weight of grain when 
tho tenant takes tho field Almost alwajs, unless tho landlord cuts his 
own share, tho tenant has to bear tho expense of cutting and treading 
out the whole Ho has usually, also, to sujqdy his own seed grain. If 
the landlord supplies it, ho almost alwajs takes it back with interest, in 

> But ivliilo showioB 158,701 tenants ivilli rlglits ot occupanev, this appendix sUoivs 469, Ml 
■without such rights The a\ erago holding ol the former >3 given as 3 acres 2 rods 2 poles, 
and that of the latter as 2 acres 3 rods 13 poles 
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lo iliproni , niifl n'; llio Inndlonl In*; a fuillior a(l\nnfa;rc in inoasnrin" 
(lie Feed, (lie (cn.inJ Iihf a li.ul Inrf^nm Tlic gram if lcn( liy one incaFiirc and 
rocnNcred l\v a larger one, no allo\^ance heing made for (he din’crcucc 1 )ci^^ccu 
(lie (wo 

Isolds nro as a rule roa!i‘-cd )mncluany and williouf difllcuK}'. Considci- 
ing (lie gtva( o\tcii( of (lie diFfriol, (lie nnnilier of suils for arrears is small This 
1*' no dniilil clnen\ owiiiir (<• (lie f.uf (liat (lie lenls (licinsehos aio moderate 
In (he conlh (if ihe dicinci, where (eiiaiil-' ln\e jircliy gciiciallvacrjuircd rightsS 
of occiipanc\. rent*- hn\o riFcn, The inerca'^ed \ahic ol produce caused b3' (lie 
oxlennoii of (ho esporl trade, (he greater di/liciilt^ in obtaining fiesh lands to 
enhn ato c^ew here, and (he right of occuj>aiie\ conferred b^ (ho law after 
(woho scars’ po-:‘ c'-fioh, hare nil ooinbinod to |iroduce this result E\en the 
■ omh has hnrJh r ct re iched (he stage when the amount of rent is holly conleslcd 
in the courtF. but (be F(nigglt> i*' |U‘•t beginning Suits for ciihaiiccmcnl of 
rent bare lii(licr(o been rare, the lownc'^s of Ibo rates before paid le.ariiig room 
for eiibaiiccinciil In agrceimail between tlie paifiOF In (lie iiorib, owing (o 
ni,lioal(limc‘-F of climate, (bore .ire fowci (eiianis who retain holdings cnfileieiid}' 
long (oaeqnire orotipaiier rights And landlonK arc restrained from enhancing 
their rents b\ (he dillic iiltj ol indnnng riilln a tors to ( ihc (ho I.uul c\copt a( scry 
nio'ler.ite rites .As, moi enter, reiils in Kind nic (ho rule, (ho amount rcccncd 
\.iri(F grealh nceordiiig to ‘•easoii, and (hero is perhaps less (cmplation 
(<i ciiliaiiee (hail where (ho rent is p.ud m cisli In good }o.ars (ho rahio 
of the landlord’s fImtc iiicro.i^es with an increaFod hart cs(, and in hid years 
onli.iiiccmcnl would he followed h} (ho imgralion of his tenant. TJio Loaid’s 
summary of FoUlcnieiit oper.dioiis hhows (h.it smeo (ho foimcr settlement, SO 
yc.ais hclorc, (ho rciit-r.ito on ciiltnalcd Kami h..d risen ahont SO poi cent. But 
(his IS rather a calculation worKcd out on ccitiun n^sumplioiis than a statement 
of fact. 

There can he no donht llial since the Bhars, P.'isis, Musah.ais, and other- 
Cistcc of the (c- nngr.atoi}'’ tenants hare hecn replaced m the south by more 
settled and moic skilful cultivators, tho rents of this part of 
(ho district h.avo risen aery l.rrgcly Owing to a rather vague but general 
custom wdiich requires a touaiit growing tho moio valuablo crops to pay a 
Iiighor rent, the inliodiicliou of sng.aicaiio into Sidlma Jobna has c.ausod 
a great iiso m tho ronlal of that paiganali. Tins custom is probably founded 
partly on tho assumption (hat laud c.apablo of growing tho moio a\aIii,abIo 
crops is avorlh more than Iho rental commonly paid, and partly on the fact that 
these crops are generally giowui by Kuimis and other industnous tenants 
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■U’hom the landlords think it fan to assess much more heavily than Biahmans 
or Th4kuis 

In the south of Havell also, and in other parganahs, tho“ increased 
price of produce and ciiltivaiiion of lucrative crops has led to an enhance- 
ment of rents, effected chiefly by agreement between landloid and tenant. But 
in the northern portion of the district the great increase in the rental must 
bo ascribed to the extension of cultivation rather than to an enhancement in 
the rate of the rent The progress mad<'i in noitbern Havoli and Binayakpur 
during the currency of last settlement was enormous. In the former the cul- 
tivated area increased from 89,000 bighas to 158,200, or by about 80 per cent , 
and in the latter from 2,430 to 15,318, oi more than 600 per cent The lattoi 
percentage may bo overstated owing to eiior in the figures given of the 
earlier settlement, but even taking it at 300 per cent, the progress is 
cxtraoi dinar y. 


The estimated rental of Gorakhpur is now 42 lakhs in round numbers , and 
as the revenue with cesses, also in round numbeis, is 

Landowners havent 

present little reason to only 1 8 lakhs, it IS manifest that landowners are not as a 
enhance rents called on to enhance There is in fact not much 

danger of a rack-rent being imposed during the present settlement Nor is it 
likely that the interference of the Courts will be much required in fixmg rents. 
The illegal cesses before referred to are the peasant’s real grievance lu most 


cases where a grievance exists 


Wages. 


The wages received by agiicultuial labouiers 
wholly in kind, and seldom 
But they may be set down 
monthly The average monthly wages of the chief artisan classes arc as 
follow^s — ^ 


aie sometimes paid 
altogether in cash, 
as avei aging Rs 2 



Es 


Es 

Es 


Es. 

Masons 

8 

Cobblers 

6 

Gold or silyer-smitbs, 

8 

Navvy (beldar) 

4 

Carpenters 

8 

Taflors 

*8 

Braziers 

8 1 

Litter-bearers, 

5 

Blacksniitbs 

8 

Dyers 

. . 8 

Cotton-carders 

7 1 

Watermen 

0 

Potters 

• kl 8 

Barbers 

.. C 

Poitcrs (coolie) 

4 

Bhepberds or 
herdsmen.,., 

6 


The wages of carpenters and masons were icturned m 1868 at 4 annas, 
and of labonreis as from 1 \ to 2 annas daily It was at the same time stated 
tliat w’ages had remained unalteied duimg the past ten 3 'eais, but the value 
of that statement may pcihaps bo doubted^ 

The following CBtimatcs of wages and prices in 1878 have been kindly supplied by^ 1^ 
Magistrntc-Collector ’ Seo a rntlicr perfunctory return submitted to Mr. v. 

llowden and printed in bia M ac/ct and Prices, 1^7 1 ' 
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Foi compaiing the prices of the past twenty years more abundant 
materials exist The following statement shows tho 
market value of the principal agricultural staples in 
1851), 1868, and 1878 — 


Prices. 


Articles. 

Weight puTchaseable for one rupee 

in 

1869 

1868 

1678 





S 


c 

b 


c 

S. 

c 





122 


0 

21 


3 

11 

lOJ 

M'hcnt 

• t « 

• •• 


36 


15 

36 


5 

16 

4 

Barley 

< * « 



12 


4 

32 


5 

11 

14 

Ginm . 

• 

• 


10 


8 

6 


0 

12 

6 

Bajra nullct 

• * * 



36 


9 

22 


4 

18 

11 

Jodr ditto 

«• 1 



21 


2 

22 


6 

10 

16 

District nco 

««« 

. . 

... 

26 


2 

18 


6 

8 

5 

Pulses ol sorts 

• 

• 



• •• 





i 

12 

Salt ... 








• • 


9 

0 





Rs 

a 

P 

Rs. 

a 

P 

Rs. a 

P 

Cotton, wliolesnlc. 

per ser 

• • 


18 

6 

4 

18 

8 

0 

1 10 

3J 


Money is invested chiefly in laud, gram-dealing, or usury It is of course 
nnj iQ* difficult to lay down the exact lates of interest ^ lint 
the following aro given in Mr Tapp’s Imperial Gazetteer 
article on tho district (1877). lu small transactions, uhen cheap articles aro 
panned, from 1'2 to 15 per cent . aud wheu merely personal security is given, 
from 18 to 37 In largo transactions, when jewels and other \aluabIo pioperty 
aro pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent ; and when laud is mortgaged, from 9 to IS. 
AVhen bankers lend money to bankers on personal security, the rate is from 9 to 
18 per cent only. It may bo added that when seed-gram is borrowed and tho 
crop hypothecated to tho creditor, the interest in gram is 25 per cent at harvest 
‘When money for tho sowings is borrowed on the same security, 12 ^ per cent, is 
paid 

The manufactuies of the district aic fen, and the only one of .any 
Minufacturcs nml importance at present is that of mgar-boilmg, c\(on- 

sncly practised in the Hata, Padianna. and ncighouring 


Iradc 
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parts of the Deoria and Sadr tahsils It is difficult to obtain any very 

accurate statistics of the number of siiffar factories,^ but 
Sugar. ’ 

the following figuies Avoro furnished a few years ago by 

the tahsildars : — • 


Parganah. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Retnarke. 

1 

Silliat ... 

2S 

Of which 6 arc in Mcbia village of tappa 
Indarpnr 

Shahjahanpur ... 

53 

Of which 37 are said to bo in tappa 
Patna, most of them being in ESmpur 
Klitnpur village, not far from Deoria 

Haveh ... ... 

37 

Almost all in the tnppas Ijing north-west 
and north of Silhat 

Salcrapur ... 

SidhuaJobna ... ... 

C6 

Of which half are said to bo in Barhnj 

The exact nuinbet is not stated, but is 
undoubtedly very large Mr Lumsden 
estimated that, in addition to the amount 
locally consumed, over 20,000 mnunds of 
cliini sngar were yearly exported from 
this parganali. Mr Alcxamtcr thinks 
that the number ennnot be far short of 
100 , as this is the parganah in which 
the cane seems to thnvc best Mr 
Lumsden numbers 62 factories in his 
settlement report, but the number has 
smcc increased 


The factory owner does not as a rule cultivate his own sugarcane. He 
makes money advances to a number of neighbouring villagers, who growi the 
crop and usually also extract the juice (ras) in their own or hired mills. {The 
lol/iu or sugar-mill has already been described as “ a large drum-shaped mor(tar, 
in which an almost upright timber beam or pestle is made to turn by an arrauire- 
ment attaching it to a pair of revolving bullocks The pestle is here catled 
The horizontal cross-beam which connects it with the bullocks) is 
named and on the latter sits a man, paitly to guide the bulloclks, 

partly to give greater weight to the jdl/i Another man feeds the /uoUiu alnd 
pushes the cane against the jd(/i When seen for the first time this operatnon 
seems likely to end in crushing the hand of the operator, but accidents v&ry 
rarely occur. The expressed juice trickles into a lower compartment of ttbe 
mill, called ghdgu, and hence flows through a wooden spout or parndlt into the 
vessels set to catch it In Gorakhpur, owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
stone, the kolhus are all of wood When extracted juice is generally boiled 

1 By factory is hero meant a whole foctory, and not a single vat The term karkhdna 
IS confusingly applied to both And one tahsildar rotnniod 137 factories, menumg vats, in 
the single village of Eimpur Khiinpnr * (asz., V , 83 (Budnun district) ® Sir 

H Elliot give this as the term used in Uohilkhnnd, ns distinguished from Benares But it 
18 used in this part of Beiiaree also. 
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a( once in largo non \osscl‘; called Lardhi, ^\lncll aro usually IcnLby ilio ownei 
of (he factory to winch the boiled syrup (gur oi rdhy is to go, but aro 
fonictnnes owned or lined by the cultivalois Occasionally, if the factory 
bo ^c^y close, the juico is talccn there at once - It makes of course a 
great diflcrcncc to the cultnator whether ho inauufactuios indopondontly or on 
behalf of the factory owner The latter takes an ample return for the 
advances ho makes and for the lure of the kaialii. But v cry few villagers giow 
cano altogether without advances , and one manufactuior informed Mr. Alox- 
andei tint ho did not caro to deal with such pci sons Ho had not, he explain- 
ed, (ho came hold over them ns over cultivators who had bound themselves, by 
taking Ins advnnccc, to grow a certain amount of cane In a year, how'ever, 
when cane is at all scarco, an independent cultivator could command a very 
high price for his giir and obtain largo profits The clients of the factory, 
who receive pa 3 ’mcnt at a rale fived beforehand, derive no additional profit 
from high prices. But whore most of the cultivators must woik on borrowed 
cnjntal, this s^ >;lcm of advances is perhaps the best w.ay of supplying a use- 
ful w ant 

After ift: receipt at the factor^' the r.ib sv'rnpis again boiled twice and 
cleared of its scum It is then allowed to harden and becomes c/i/m,” which 
finds a verv largo export towards the south Tlio sugar is sometimes refined 
by additional boding and skimming, but is more often sent away in the rough 
stale, packed in largo earthen jars 

No trusworthj statistics arc available to show the average amount of Uidncl 
or dry sugar produced jcarlj' in a factory. But some establishments visited by 
Mr Alexander at Pipuuch confessedly turned out from 400 to 500 maunds of 
refined sugar (cJiini) each in a season Tho average value was about Es 12 
to 15 a maund , aud as tho cultivators get for their rub about Ks 3 to 4 only, 
tho factories must make considoiablo piofits. But they have usually, it must 
bo rcmcraborcd, to carry tho clam some way before they can command a 
market. 

Tho principal places whore tho IJidnd is collected for exportation are Oap- 
tainganj, Pipraich, Gorakhpur, Stihibganj (m Sidhua Jobna), and Barhaj’ 
From Captainganj a little is said to go up to Nephl ; but by for the greater part 
of tho trade finds its w'ay by Gorakhpur, the Eapti, or the Little Gandak and 
Barhaj, to tho Ghagra A considerable amount also descends the Great Gandak 
to Calcutta Tho Little Gandak is, asbefoie mentioned, navigable only during 

> In Gorakhpur the word gur is used without distinction for both gur and rob > Chtnt 

or Chinese is the term applied to coarse brown sugar, as opposed to the fine variety named 
mtsri or Egyptian. 
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tlie rainy season ; but a largo trade from along its banks Iraicls b^ the P.adrauna 
and Baihaj road to the latter jdace 

But tbo great trade of the district is undoubtedly the export of grain ,* 
and especially of nee, barley, and x'.beat. In bis report on 
tbe settlement of South Ilavcli (1867) Mr Lumsden com- 
ments as follows on the vast increase winch dining tbo past tuenfy years had 
occurred m this traffic* — “The cnoimous rise in prices llirougbont tins district 
IS mainly to bo attributed to tbo great increase in export tr.ado. The natives 
Ihoioughly understand this, and prices during tbo last famine in Bengal 
rose to little under those current m tbo famine district, though gram was 
abundant, and it was commonly remarked that if the Sarkar (Government) 
would only stop tbe export tiado, barley would bo selling at a mannd tbo 
rupee.” 


Rice 


The nee comes chiefly from Nepdl and the north of Gorakhpur, whence 
it finds its way by the Lautan, Nostamvoa, Deogbati, 
and Tfitibbiii tracks to Dh.ini bizar. Hence it is 
again distiibuted to Mendhdwal in Bnsti, Gor.akbpnr, or Barbaj oru tbo 
Gbagra Another Ime taken by this traffic is through Bahwar or Tfiltbhari 
and Nichlaval to Captamganj, whence m tbe earlier part of winter the nee can 
be conveyed down tbe Little Gandak m boats The carts which carry the nee 
are strongly constructed, so as to stand rough journeys across country. In the 
months of the cold weather, which is ibeir busy season, they may be seen 
thronging the market at Dhdni-bH7ai Besides rices, they often bring cbilis, lac, 
and tbe rough square pice of NepSl ^ Except m the form of such coins, the 
import of copper into Biitish tcnitory is foi bidden by tbs HepMese Goxein- 
ment. 

The rice imports from Nepal amount, as will bo hereafter seen, to about 
1,37,500 maunds yearly , but how largo a weight is produced m the north of 
the district itself is shown by tbe auniial acreage under rice in Mabdrajgauj 
tabsil alone.^ Allowing for the local wants of the population in that tahsil, 
Mr Alexander thinks there should bo a surplus of at least 50,000 maunds for 
exportation in a fair year. But Mahardjganj is not tbo only tabsil which 
exports large quantities of rice. That of Sidhua Jobna finds its way either to 
Bagarganj on the Little Gandak, or by Tiwdn Patti and Sabibganj to tbe Great 
Gandak Tbe large part played in export traffic by the 
rivers of the district has been already referred to. Quan- 

^ A large proportion of ll\e so-callcil Qornlcbpuri pice arc apparently NcpSIese. ’ About 
160,400 acre?, supra, p 331, 
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(liics of ginm from B’m=guon nnd the south •oastorn pargauahs of Basti 
find thcjr vny do\sn tho Kuana to Gola and Barhnj. Timber as well as gram 
arc com eyed Aom Nopal by tho RapU and its tributaries, tho Dlinmela, 
and Rohm. The greater poitiou of all this traflio is absoibcd by tho Ghfigra, 
Iho trade pT:‘:mg donn th.it rnei, as registered by the Bcug.al Government 
atlXirauli, in-il oul'-idc (ho Gorakhpur frontier, neighed m 1877-78 more than 
all the exports passing road posts m tho Nortli-AYcstcrn ProMUCOs and Oudh ^ 
“The trade of (he Gliagra,” writes Mr. Buck, “ is of very great import.anco in 
connection niththo light railway project for thcGoiakhpur district. It seems 
now tolerablj ocrlain that a railway can alw.ay scompeto with a river. This 
being the ca-^c, it would ^cem that a lino running from Nawdbganj (m Oudh) 
down the Gliugr.i-Gandak dudb to Chapra on tho Ganges would best meet the 
rcciinrcnienls of (r.idc A great part, pcrh.aps tho greater part, of tho Ghdgr.a 
trade conei'^ls of grain, oilseeds, and sugar exported to the jiort of Calcutta ” 
Ainoiig'^t the oilseeds thus exported linseed is conspicuous for like nil sub- 
Ilunfil.i} ail tracts, Gor.aklipur is a great producer of that commodity. 

So nuicli for trade-routes by river. Wo p^ss to tlio-e by road. With 
Nepfd, as wo havo already scon, the triH: is less by road 
than Ir.ack Tlio distributing cmpor.utn m Nepal is as a 
rule Butwal, while the Gorakhpur empona are D.iai' anJ Niclila.al Tho 
chief highwaj.s to aud from Bengal arc thoQorrkhpar-Caip“a anJ Gor.akhpur- 
Sir.an ro.ul, quitting the district at G.athnigh.U an! 8*.--- rc-p-- indi Tho 
trade with Ghiwipnr and Azamgarh crosses the G..-~ a- D, D-jgh it, f lUenng 
tins district at Barhalganj Commerce with Ca.-' i t ' t!i ; Gor d hj.iii - 
Lotnn and GoraUipur-Basli roads. 
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Lnported across Jd'efdl Frontier, 1877-7S 
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A', liowiMor, <i ifiic finiK ils \\a\ noioss tlio fiontiei l>y numerous b}-- 
j’Tlli', flic 1 eel'll I atioM H cotifo'^'iedly Jinpcrfoct It lias been determined to 
inu\r llie Nipdl posts fmllicr biek fioin (lio fiontier, clncnj on account of tho 
I'l^lily nnl u ions clnracter of tlioii pi oseiit sites and this moasuie is likely 
to nun Oise aKo tho nccnrie\ of tho retains Tho figures for tho Bengal posts 
b'i\o been ‘-iipphod in lo's delnilj being siinpl} arranged under the headings of 
t!i«s A, or articles wlio'o \ahic is ireiicrally proportionate to then weight; 
1 1 i-s B, be t^fs or other ehallols reikoncd I)}' nninbei , and class C, goods 
^^hose \ line boars no lelilion to tlioir ncielit — 
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> 
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> 

- 

^ 1 


1 

>• 


1 

lie 

1 

lU 

I?-- 


Hs 


Rs 

Es 

t'annir 


I s 5 r.r.' 

1 . 2:4 

2,a’n 

1,427 

44,001 


9,449 

42 0D1 

420 

0 Itlll^llSt 

10,066 

1 



l.ess 

0,0 16 

1 

is, 346 

1,90,3 il 

2,J42 

929 

1,070 

Totsl 


1 0J,|3! 

1 

C.Ocn 

4,107 

7,4 6.’ 

01,329 

3,10,11 J 

1 

II,G9I 

■43,021 

1 1,490 


For llic Deoiighat I'O'-f, nlnch it (ho dose ol 1S77-7S had been cstab- 
lisbcd for nine inonllis oiih , llio relmns arc c\cn simplei They maybe 
shonn for half a ^car as follows — 


y licncc or T\Iiitlicr boniiJ 

Impor ( 

j Exports 

Mnuuds. 

Rupees 

Mnuuds. 

Rupees 

'Jo or from Gli 0 ziiiur 

21,124 

! 

10,U9,39lj 

S,4C8 

62,291 

Azinignili , ,,, 

9,509 

2,14.fOS 

2,839 

24,303 

'Jotal 

32,053 

19,21,204 

11,307 

76,594 


The piincipal impoits passing this station were, fiom Ghazipui, Euro- 
pean piece-goods (15,088 inaunds), oilseeds, and saltpetie , fiora Azaingaih, 
cotton goods, oilseeds, and metals Tiio chief oxpoits yero to Ghazipnr iice 
(5 528 mauuds), and to A/amgaih giain, 
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Fiom these registration statistics and other information it may he 
Summary of ex- gathered that the chief exports of Gorakhpur are rice, sugar, 
ports and imports. grain, and oilseeds ; the chief impoi ts, European and other 
cloth. The distnct, in fact, disposes to others of its surplus food, and receives 
from others their surplus clothing The distinctive featuie of the cloth-trade 
is the import of Enropean piece-goods from Ghazipur. In the district itself, of 
^vhose total area hut 002 per cent is under cotton, little cloth is produced Indi- 
genous cotton and cotton manufactures find their way from many surrounding 
marts, and chiefly through Oudh from Cawnpore. But European fabrics are des- 
patched from a few distnbutiug centres only, of which GhSzipnr is one. The 
merchants who export gram are said to take in exchange large quantities of 
cloth, which are sold at Gorakhpnr, Barhaj, Dhdni, Sohibganj, and Mendhfiwal, 
to numerous travelling retailers {baipuri) Gorakhpur is of course the principal 
seat of this business , and a statement of its cloth and other imports uill be 
found in the Gazetteer portion of this notice A good deal of cloth is re-exported 
to Eepid, just as most of the Nepdl nee is re-exported to other districts. Amongst 
minor imports must be mentioned the timber, bides, braziery, doer-horns, wool, 
and ivory, that Nepfil sends into this distnct In Sidhua Jobna, also, is a large 
hide trade. That of Salempur has somewhat declined — a fact which, as the 
business tended to encourage cattle-poisoning, is hardly to be regretted. Brass 
and iron vessels find tbeir way from Patna and Calcutta as well as hTepal. 

The district trade is of quite modern growth In 1802 Mr. Eontledge 
Growth of the pre- ''vrites that ‘‘ the has before parting wrung out the 
sent trade r 0 njnant of wealth in this desolated province Nothing 

is grown beyond the bare necessanes of life, though the soil is good and fine 
crops might be grown on if. The produce is barely sufficient for local consump- 
tion.” But jealous of a monopoly which they feared might be infringed, and of 
forests whose clearance they dreaded, the Company’s officers did little at first to 
encourage trading enterprise One of their first measures was to order a Mr. 
McCleish, who sought leave to build a bungalow, out of the district 

The first export trade seems to have been in timber, which anyone was 
apparently allowed to cut on payment of a duty. The collection of this duty 
was in 1803 farmed for Rs. 11,501. Theie was also some traffic in cattle and 
in a kind of coarse cloth imported from Nepal ; but the chief articles of import 
were salt and sugar. Small as it was, this trade w'as almost crushed by end- 
less duties. Mr. Routledge reported that a sdir tax was levied on every article 
crossing the Nepal fiontier, the Ghagra, and the Gandak, and a i or 

transit duty at every parganah boundary which it crossed. He endeavoured 
to make these imports smaller and more certain ; and selecting at the same 
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time Ir.ido (Ipp6l3 in onch parganali, placed over each dep6t a police officer 
and a public wcigliinaii. In 1803 he speaks of establishing a flourish- 
ing trade between Butw.il (then within British limits), Bhiitftn, and Tibet 
Butwal was ihon as now the groat centre of Nopdl trade in this part of the 
pubmontano countrr. TIic same jear an exceptionally dry season caused a 
pcarcit}-, and a bounty was granted on the import of grain. 

In ISOG application was made by another European, Mr. Teld, for leave 
to build '‘a rcsidoiico for purposes of cultivating indigo and manufacturing the 
pnino.” The Collector of (ho day strongly supported tho request ; but the Gover- 
nor-General III Council refused it, ns against public policy In 1807 mention is 
made of bank-notes appearing in the district, and in 1805 or 1809 some land 
w.t: at length granted for an ludigo factor}' m Azamgarh, then apart of this 
district Excise seems always toliaxo yielded a largo revenue, and the amount 
of this in 1812 was Bs 1,07,105, but excise hardly perhaps comes within the 
pcojic of a trade history 

In 1812-13 exportation of gram into Oadli and Nepdl was forbidden, 
in ^ low’ of •' the impending scircily ” After a few months, however, the pro- 
Inhition was removed. Three or four years later mention is made of a consi- 
derable trade from Bomres in cloth, sugar, and saltpetre In 1820 Ldhori 
salt IS noticed ns selling at 2^ seers tho rupee, and in the same year mention is 
made of an ad valorem duly of 5 per cent on all goods coming into Gorakhpur 
city In 1824' tho Collector reported on the large lac trade flourishing m Bdnsi 
and other places, and with Govorninont consent imposed a heavy tax thereon. 
As an illustration of tho moms by which Government officers sought in those 
da}s to increase their salaries, it may bo mentioned that he respectfully 
clnimod a percentage on the collections, ns a reward for having discovered this 
new source of revenue 

In 1827 tho Governor-Gonoral in Council again grew uneasy about Eng- 
lish and other European interlopers, " often men who have accumulated money 
by embc/zlemont, and who novvvvish to take the trade of tho country into their 
own hands.” This gives the clue to tho objections entertained by Government 
against indigo-planters and other European settlers It was feared that in a 
vast district, officered by hut one or two European officials, such persons might 
acquire sufficient influence to monopolise trade. 

In 1830, after Mr. Roado’s appointment as Magistrate and Collector, we 
hear tho first mention of a consideiable export trade in gram. He writes that 
“tho roads to Nepal, Oiidh, Saran, Gh&zipur, andTirhdt are in excellent order, 
and largo quantities of grain have lately been exported for the westerii 
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nmkets ” In the same year salt outposts were est iblished to st6p tlie illiuk 
trade with Oiidh, and an immediate nso m the price of salt ensued In 1831 
the first jungle grant was leased to Mr. McLachlan 

About 1535, Buchanan made some attempt to gauge the exports and im- 
ports from or to the north of the district How unsuccessful the attempt was 
may perhaps be gathered from the fact that he valued the nee imports at over 
18 lakhs of rupees. The moie modest mo lei n estimate of the Agiiculture 
and Commerce Department (Rs 2,34,367), though no doubt impeifect, is fin 
more likely to be accurate Buchanan’s rice, moreover, was all, save a minute 
fraction, husked , and lecent returns shows that the iice now imported is 
.ill, sa\o a minute fraction, nnhuaked It is hard, again, to believe him when 
he writes that the gre.ater part of commodities other than timber is sent by 
land c.arriago, and not by rivers ” His remarks on the state of arts, commerce, 
and manufictnrcs disclose the existence of no remarkable or peculiai in- 
dustry Tlio arts were washing, c.arpentrv, and boat-buiIding , tho manufac- 
tures brazen lessels, threads or string, cloth, and salt The commerce in grain 
and sugar is noticed, and tho timber trade mentioned as one of considerable 
importance, in wdiioh two Europeans are engaged And we are told that the 
copper, copper-vessels, and copper-coin, “ all come fiom the dominions of 
Gurkha ’ 

In 1839 it is mentioned that tho owner of an indigo factory near Barhaj' 
applied for a lease of the town and market for Rs 1,000 yearly He was refused, 
on the ground that he nished to compel tho cultivation and export of indigo, 
which tho people much dislike But it is not even hinted that the town is a 
great centre of trade, and the export business of Gorakhpur seems in truth to 
have been irregular and unimportant until 1840 When Government treasure 
was not unfrequently snatched by gang-robbers from the custody of the spear- 
men, private tr.aders would have been foolish to cairy about them more than a 
few rupees wmrtli of goods. 

The use of the present trade undoubtedly dates from the revision of 
police by Mr Rcade,^ and tho clearance of the forest under numerous leases 
about 1840, when largo tracts were granted to different gentlemen whose capi- 
tal and enterprise gave a stimulus to commerce generally How greatly com- 
merce has extended in the last twenty years may perhaps bo shown by tho 
statistics relating to the import of cloth Mr Swinton’s Manual^ values tho 
cloth imported yearly into the district about 1860 at half a lakh of rupees 
The Provincial Administration Report for 1862-63 incieases the figure to two 
lakhs. About 1872, the imports of cloth into Gorakhpui city alone 

1 Supra, p 377 - P 25 


were 
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il-'omfd noilli .1} l.tkli‘5, nml llic municipiil ictuins foi 187G-77 show ILat m 
that \('ir the figiiro w.is nclually o^cr 5 l.'iklis. 

'J'horo Ja •'till loom lor nn c\tcnsion of the hade, cspociahy with Ncp&l ; 
and if the Gotciiimont of that coutilry would but remove some of the import 
ami export duties which now* pi css on the traders, and tmn their attention to 
nnpro\in;]j (he roils between Butival and Lotan, or making some of the small 
‘-ti earns m the same nciglibouihood naiignble, a largo import business in coppei, 
iron, and limboi might be expected 

In the foregoing icin uks on trade have been mentioned the piiucipal 

, , mails of the distnct But in each par^canah are seveial 

MirkrlP nnJ furs ,, , i 

lesser towns or ullages where markets occur once or more 

weoldy At eerlaiii places furs are held, generally in honour of lehgious fes- 

(i\ il- Tim largest is the Dliiinulv J.ag fan at Baiknnihpur, in parganah Salem- 

]uir-M i)li mil ir<ld in No\ embcr-Dccombor (Agh.in), to commemorate the 

in imago of B.una, it has an cslnnatcd attendance of from 30,000 to 40,000 

persons and lasts ,i foitnight d'lio bathing-fair at Baiisighat in Sidhua Jobna, 

licld in the iircrcding month, is said to gather together 25,000 people, avho 

for lliroc dus wasli then sins aw.a} in the Gandak Similar gatherings with 

10,000 or 1 .' 1 , 01)0 attendants muster at Budarjmi m Silhat on the Shiuruttri 

le-ti\al in Febrinn -March . at Barliai on the Kiuttik Pnraumtlshi in October- 

Fm ember at Birdgluit in IIa\ eli, on the Bamlila m August-September ; at 

Birliilgaii) on both Riunlila and Kdrttik Puranmilslii , at Paiknnli m Salem- 

piii, on the .Taiiam-Aslitami and Ramnnuami, in Mai cli and August at 

the Sobiifig slirinc, in April-May at Bahrumpur in Jdaicli, in May-Jnne, to 

cclobr.atc the mcinor> of S.ay 3 ’id Salar-i-Masund, saint and martyr, at Kabii- 

nalli in .Sidluia Jobna, to worship at Shiva’s shrine , and at Tarkulw'a, in the 

same pargaii di, to worship at that of his consort Commerce and gaiety are the 

jirincipal ob)ccts of llicsc fairs , hut the religious chai actor which attaches to 

them IS •:lill something more than a fiction. 

In the measures used at its niaits aud fairs the Gorakhpur dishict 
Wrights nml mca- 12 most pecuhai . In some parganahs every small market 
village lias its own slandaids of capacity, weight, and 
mcasuic These lar^' not only from place to place, but m many cases 
with the nature of the commodity sold Tlio Government maund weighs as 
usual 8,2281b aioirdupois, containing 1 pausons or 20 scis of 2,0571b each, 
while tlic For contains IG cbb.aldks of about 2 ounces. But in some par- 
ganahs, as for insl incG Biiiayakpui, these measures aio altogether unknowm. 

' At ^ftlk^ull liNC? a holj man named Tanlion ji, wlio prcEidca over the fairs both at that 
jdacc and DaiLimlliimr. 
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There the •iv eight of 4 Butwal pice equals 1 ganda ; 25 gandas equal 1 seif 
IG £ci?, one mnni, and 16 mdnfs, one gnn^ The sei weighs 1149 of a 
Goternment ser The mani is a familiar measure of seed, and therefore of 
land,' in Bnndelkhand and the Central Provinces The rajia or razia is another 
grain measure, weighing 42 gandas of pice 


The measures of area are no less Protean The following table shows 
the officially recognized value of the bigha in different paiganahs ; — 


Farganah 

1 

Measure of 
Govemment 
bfglm in square 
yards. 

Number of 
bfghns to the 
acre. 

i 

Bigha what 
decimal fraction 
of the acre 

Dhuriapir, Uhau&parT 

Chillupar and Anola j 

3,]3S 

1 5433 + 

6480 

Tilpnr and BinSj akpur ... 


' 1 0801 

1 

•0181 + 

ifaghar . , 

S,633 

1 3700 

1 

7300 

Sidhna Jobna ... 

1,9C8 

2 4503 

1 

! *4066 + 

Mojhauli 

3,3PC 

1*4640 

1 

! ’6880 + 

bilhat 

3,1C1 

l’63ll 

0631 

Shahjabanpur ... 

8,C00 

1 34 

•7438 + 

1 

llarcli , . ... . 

3,IC4 

1 6297 + 

•6537 + 


Tlio bigha IS the square of the measure of length known as a jar3 or 
chain Thojarib contains as a rule 20 to7^as, a term uhich maybe literally 
tianslatcd rod or polo , and the latha 5 /idlhs or cubits The ignorance of 
mensuration shown by tho common people throw’s a great power for evil into 
the hands of the landlord and \’iIlago accountant “ I have over and over 
again,” writes Mr. White m his Haveh Settlement Report, “asked a cultivator 
to gn 0 me his idea of a bigha, to measure it off in paces'’ or otherwise intelligibly 
describe it to me And tho invariable reply has been — ‘ Don’t know Whatever 
tho zaraiudhr and patwuri mark off and point out to us, that is our holding of 
so many bighas, and we pay rent accordingly ’ The better sort of cultivators 
arc not so obtuse , but I speak of the general ruck of raiyats ” A quarter of a 
bigha, or 5 Imcas, is sometimes called manda, and half a mile, or a quarter 
of a I os, IS known as dltdh. The bigha is used as a measure of distance as well 
as area 

* Under the name of rf(j/i,tlus measure is familiar also in the west and sonth. 2 Tho 

r enure Tieat of land by the quantity of seed required to sotr it i» common nminggt the hills 
on ei’hir ude of Giajes mlicj See Mr ronyboarc’n Aofe on Farganah Duahi and if* 
cfi'iieifof, Chap IV ’ The pace, tlsti. litre kalam, is here Ldowd ns parag or dtg. 
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The sl.iii^lic'5 of(bis])ail of the uolico rna}”^ be closed with a financial 


Di-itnci loccii'ls slalcmcnt show mg Ibc lobil revenue and expenditure 
mill c^pinditurL dibliicl f'oi ibicc out of Ibo past fifteen yeais — 


Ttcccii'ls 

ivca C-1 

1870-71 

1277-78 

l']\pcudituro 

803-04 

1870 71 

1877-76. 






Hs 

lls. 

PvS. 

ic\cinic 




llovtmic clnrgcs, 

1,01,710 

86,470 

4,681 

1,28,267 


1 -IS (jVt. 

1,3 4. 310 

1,98,030 

Forest 

2,597 

MifCtllnncoiis nnd 



• 

Excise 

1 092 

5,614 

2 876 

rt^cn^lc rccolpl 




\P3Csscd tnxes, 

1,334 

316 

5,809 

Xioilicil ncciptr. 

1C, HO 

■48,308 

27,915 

Slnnips 

7,114 

6,542 

1,619 

(1. Hid J ) 




Setllcnient 

54,657 

I4,R70 


I’oluo .. 

a.om 

1,000 

1 566 

.Ii dicml clmrpcs, 

02,613 

1,S5,7S3 

1,11,363 

I’ulilic worl.s 

IBl 

G.yno 

1 2(.7 

Police, district nnd 




Income tox 

1 lo.cio 

OS 343 

4 1,21 1 

runl 

1,13,401 

01,630 

90,119 

1 ocsl Iiind .. 


3,1(1,564 

3,7 3,1 3 J 

Public vrorks 

13,47'' 

11,600 

1,04,000 

IVi'l-oflicc . 

S 319 

10,170 

22,011 

ProMiicinl nnd 


I Icdic d 


« «« 

10 

locnl fnnda 

2,51 COI 

2,65 88! 

233,004 

rdncation 


• 

710 

Post oHirc ... 

5,526 

17,342 

18,726 

I 

1 12,918 

1,00,6131 I 09.3110 

Mcdicml 

3,603 

3,510 

18,619 

1 orr*-! 

1 cm 

31,700 

i P'kic 1 

Pdiicntional 

1,200 

7,750 

8,661 

Cn'-l) nnd tiHiBfir 

3 ',0 1'* 

68,100 

57,505 

Cnsli find transfer 



rcnii niKc-i 




rcniitlnnccs 

20,2 >,47S 

2,96,010 

4,33,221 

Tnn'fcr n.ceipl'' 

•1,11,527 

3,15,153 

1 31,272 

'Irnnsfcr receipt' 


nnd tnoi r\ ordtrf 




Hid money order 

13,80,247 

61,813 

66,139 

Mnnuipnl funds 


25 071 

30,030 

Mnnici]) il funds ,, 


29,397 

44,277 

lU covern i 

0,21,74 3 

3,160 

732 

Advances . 

2,30 Oj] 


21,698 

I cilpcr nnd f 'ivini.t 


1,30,765 

1, 54,665 

PiiiBions , 

1,230 

■EuS 

10,195 

bnnk dcpoBil-- 



n, 82 I 

Ledpernnd savings 




Mik clluncaub 

35 pna 

10,210 

bniik dcpnsiis ,, 


1,11,099 

1,45,028 

.1 lil 

SCO 

-> 510 

0,840 

Jlisccllnueons . 

3,360 

2,130 

3,775 

licpifitrntion 


1 0,26 I 

10,121 

•Inil 

20,879 

i 

28,331 

DcpoBila •• 

0,98,31 1 

2,4 1,713 

2,01,630 

Itcpiplration . 



4,824 



Deposits 

0,70,296 

2,09,004 

2,66,261 





Military 

Interest nnd re 

],25,3UG 

1,36,348 

1,76,534 





funds 

6,100 

6,702 

4,669 

Totnl 

53,50,040 

1 

1 

32,82,405 31,61,222 

Total 

50.86,996 

16,79,026 

19,27,104 


Son Cl al items of tlio above account seem to demand some brief detail. 


The municipal funds arc collected and disbuised, 
lioulc^tnT'to'fns ^ under Act XV of 1873, bj’-tbo corporation of Gorakhpur. 

In 11 Icssci towns — Baibalgauj, Gajpur, Gaura, Gobi, 
Larb, P.ulrauna, Pipiaicb, Eampui-Kb.inimi, Rudarpui, Salempui-Majhauli, 
and Sisua-bilzar — a bouso-ta'c is IcMod under Act XX of 1856 on u ell-to-do 
residents. ’Ibc income and outlay both of such to'wns and the muuicipabty 
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be tl( HiIlmI in Uic Gi^cUecr articles on cacb. Meanwhile, it may bo 
ni'^ntioncfi fint the e\ponditiirc is m everj' case chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public vorks 

The income-tax n as imposed by an Act of 1870, and abolished with tho 
close of tho financial year 1872-73. It was in tho latter 
^^Ircomc and license- 559 mcomes exceeding Es. 1,000, and 

realwed Rs 18,528. The license-tax, imposed by Act 
Till, of 1877, was in force for apaitof 1877-78, attaining in that year a 
tot vl ictiini of Ea. 43,214 

Excise IS levied under Act X of 1871 The income 

^Ci^C 

and e\pendiliiie nndcr this head may bo shown for five 

' oar^^ as follov s — 



l‘7‘’-Tn 
lun-T^, 
i<r4-73, 
lb75-7f, 
ic:c 77, 


j - r- ^ 

.3 


12 s U 

10, ".7 2 
H 9C0 
23,169 



02,170 
71,571 
85,600 
102, 0H5 
115,842 


tSlamp duties arc collected undci tho Court Fees Act (VII ) of 1870 and 
ilic Stamp Act fl ) of 1879, nhich li.os lately superseded 
, tliatoflSGO. Tiio following t,iblo shows for tho samo 
period as tlic bust the rcicniic and charges under this head 
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Jn I S70-77 tlion’ \\ ci I.7J‘^ ((oriuurnf': i timlor (lio !Rc;5i‘'tr.aIiou 

j\ot (^ 111 (if J 871), and on llio'^o for- (o (ho amount of 
K" n.l Wole < olloclod. Tlio o\pcn -:0 of cstablish- 
im n( ami ollu'r ( lnr,;<’- anionnf-’ 1 dnrm" (he ^^nl^ "^car to Ks i, 755-11-7. 

7 ho i ital \aluo oi all pro^K r!'. if'i rt'' 1 by r.*"i‘'lorcd dnoninonts is rolurncd as 
II'- IM/'I . of winch II I'h 15,1 Id icpri .'Ills iinmo\cab!c, .ind the remainder 
mu\ ( d>]o prop' r{\ 

Cmi’i' cl' d V. .ih ih' '-ii'iicci of |ii In i d r’c ipl-? an 1 o\pcn llturo is the 
iniiitli''i of ( 1"'- (rii ]. 'J’Ins nnonnlf 1 in 1878 to '12,177, 

,1u ' I '-1 ’ ’ 

(<rv,hi(h ' »\.(re (ind h^ end, 8,017 li}' criminal, 

and )'i,'’.‘27 ]i\ ri\>nn' (onrl'- 

’Jh" im hi d ire in< ii-r< 1 (hKOv at Hie ■’i\ dispcnsancs (ho 

( nti d a' ( I' I ai lijnii , and I-i niclic'^ a( Iludarpnr, Ka-ii i, 
H ri'dp’'ni. J'lildi ri I. ind Mdiuri|':anj The rcfiirns 
;-i\< 1 !•' I'l ]i<i ll.ai {] ' < ' i- 1 < 'id' ini' di-'T-'cl llm di«! net is iidcrmiltcnt 
fc\<>r or a^ 1 dll • t < ih-* t'i< "''tire of th" d.inalo, the Inphnc-'' of the cpnng- 
h\(l, nid ih' .’aindiii 'ofr.. • 'J'ii.' ( h r ’''■c'r «>f tlic ayiie \ arici iti dilfercnt 

] a! of ih'- di'lnc, Ini’ ■ ni'!i i*. i- < <> n]> iratm !•. mild hid m (ho norih, 
to.* ar !’ (' -I*]' It 1 , 1 * . oft \ r.* n 1 of, n in n-* dil'* t\ p-*, hi'iii'^ d( 'ii led with 
r'e.np]’i.i'.,'n,'- of t’ c !i . i ' "i 1 i , !>" n 'i lie la.t'T lorin ol ih'* dne often goes 
In ll r n I’ll if (« irii'i, ir J.\<r (ioiir*!'’ cxtrfmch roininon on fhecalc.a- 
r* ini'- / td' la*) ^ 'll ir til ' r... r (< in i t\ m 1 it hr in h >- J( nu’, be 'rttrilnitod 
V. ilh ;•!( a* j roil ihtliia (o i] c \ lU i , which r out mis 1 irgo ijiianiitiea of lime s iKa 
iiiiolution 'Jiics'.'U t I ho!' r I < pid.siiiK of 1 1 (' r re irs njipo irs to lia\ o been 
(hat of 1^1." Di I’r. iitis t mi" to the toiuhnion tint aljont 11 percent of 
(ho inhdiit m(s ol thn ddipnr perished fioin it, and the cholera returns of the 
aeirsli„\v f.ir Ih'* wild' distini S.5'1 deilln. d'ho mortuary stalemcuts for 
(ho five roll lit }i ir- in i_v ho thus sninni iriscd — 


\ oar 

I tner 

ill- 

JU)'* 

U 11 wot 

ruin- 
jil lints 

Cltolurn 

Odicr 

caupc^ 

Qolnl 

I’roporlion 
of (IcUlia to 
cierj- 1,000 
of jiojtula 
tion. 

• 

■■ 

IRTS 

167*1 ••• • • 

lfi75 • • •• 

1870 • • • • 

1677 ••• ' • 

a: 058 

34,808 
28,'IC'J 
82,4 !0 
3G,:i20 

1-1,828 

1 1,795 
C2I 
755 
CB 

5.812 

9,580 

J,23C 

1,272 

1,4-11 

429 

8,'JS8 

2,r.C2 

893 

4,285 


59,907 

59,500 

40,092 

42,131 

29 CD 
SD'IG 

19 85 

2u 86 

23 40 


The numbci of deaths from .small-pox avill at onco arrest attention. 
But Hint the Goveinmcnt Yaccmaloi.s Jiavc not been idle will be seen fiom the 
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following figures — In 1873-74 as many as 6,912 out of 10,111 vaccine opera- 
tions were successful; in 1874-75, 11,515 out of 16,027 ; 12,700 out of 15,956 
in 1875-76 ; 19,584 out of 23,585 m 1876-77 , and in 1877-78, 22,013 out 
of 24,711. 

The following exhaustive list of indigenous medicines u as supplied by 
the kindness of Dr. Prentis It will be seen that many of them are familiar 
to the European as well as native pharmacopoeia — 


Order 


Scientific name 


Vernacular name 


Part used. 


Vegetaulb 


Ranuncnlacece 

Menispermacese 

PapaveraceiE 


Kumanaccoa 

Cruciferse 


Cappnndace® 

Tnmancacero 

Malvacea 


TiliaoesB 

Aurantiaceaj 


Melincete 

CedrelacetB 

lanaceiE 

AnacardiaceEB 

Leguminosaa 


MoringQceco 


Xythrareac 


Ranunculus sceleralus 
Cocculus cordifolius ... 

Papaver somniferum 

Argemone Mexicana ... 

Futnaria parviflora ... 

Sinapzs jmcea ... 

,, alba ... 

Lepidium eahvum . 

Gpnandropais heptaphyUa, 
Tamartx OalUca ... 

I Hibiscus esculentus 
I Sidta acuta . . 

Gossppium herbaceum . . 

Grewia Asiatica 
Citrus aurantium 
,, limonum 
,1 Bergamia ... 

jEgle marmelos ... 

Feronia elephaniiim ... 

Melia azedarach . . 

Ced'cla ioona ... 

Linum iisitatissimum ... 

Mangifera Indica ... 

Chforia iernatca ... 

Dalbeigia sissoo ... 

Zlucuna pruriens ... 

Butea frondosa ... 

Abrns pi ecatorius ... 

Cassia fistula .. 

). alata .. 

Alhagi Maurorum ... 

Casalpinia bonducetla ... 

Tatnarindus Indica ... 

Acacia Arabtca >•< 

ff catccbii ... 

Moringa pterggosperma ... 


Lawsoma alba 


Gnlnncba .. 

Post, nfim fpoppy, 
opium) 

Shiynl-kdnta ... 
Shohtara ... 

|“»» Icmmlard) 
Hdlim (cress) ... 
Karaela ... 

Jhao (tamarisk) ... 
Bhindi, okra 
Kunguni ... 

Kapds (cotton) ... 

Pbdlsa 

Nnrangi (orange) . 
Nimbu (lemon) ... 
(bergamot) 

Bel 

Kath-bel, kaith ... 

Nim 

Tun 

Tisi, nisi (linseed) 
Am (mango) 
AparSjita 

Sbisham (“Indian 
rosewood”) 
Kiwacb (cowacb) .. 
Palds, dhfik 
Mfilliati (Indian 
liguonce) 

Amaltds ... 

It* 

Jawfisa ... 

Katb-karanj ... 
Imli (tamarinds) ... 
Babfil 

Kbalr kath ... 
Sabajna, s am j na 
(“ Indian borae- 
rodisb”) 

Alihndi (henna) ... 


Root 

Capsule , juice from 
seeds , oil 
Oil from seeds 


Ditto 

Seed- 

Ditto, 

« It 

Capsules 

Root 

IlairB attached to 
seed. 

Fruit 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Bark and leaves. 
Bark 

Oil from seeds 
Kernel of seeds. 
Seeds, root. 

Bark 

Hairs on pod 
Seeds and gum 
Root 

Pulp of pods 

Saccbariue exudation. 
Seeds 

Pulp of pods 
Gum (arable). 
Catechu 
Root. 


Leaves, 
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Order 


Scientific name 


Vernacular name. 

Combretneero 


Tcrmiiiaha heUenca 

• •• 

Babera ( myroba- 


• • 

„ chehula 

• •• 

Uarra ) Ians) 

Anar (pomegra- 

Grnnatem 


Tunica granaium 

• •• 

Cucurbitaoeto 

• t* 

Cucurbita pepo 

•tt 

Kadu (pumpkin) *•• 

>» 

• « 

Cucinma utihssimus 

• 

Kakri (cucumber), 

Umbellifeiro 


Carum nigrum 

• tt 

Zira, kdla 

ff 


Cuminiim Cymtnum 

• tt 

„ sufed (cummin) 


• •• 

Plycliolm Ajowai) 


Ajwdin (aniseed) ,, 

» 

• < I 

Foeniculum panmonnm 

• t* 

Souf (fennel) ., 

ft 

• •• 

Anethum soma 

t 

Son a (dill) 

ft 

e«i 

Conaiidrum sativum 

••• 

Dbnnya (coriander- 
seed) 

tl 

• •• 

Daiiciis carota 

• tt 

Gd]ar (carrots) ... 

It 

• •• 

Hydrocohjle Asiatica 

• tt 

Jal-kari (water 
cress?) 

Compositto 


Ctchnrium Intybus 

ttt 

Kasi (chicory) ,,. 


4i» 

T ernonia anthclminiica 

• •• 

ttt 


• «4 

Artemisia Indica 

• tt 

Dduna ... 


• •• 

Alaincana suaveolcns 

• •• 

Bdbdua-kd-pbfil 

Sapotacera 

% 

Bassia laUfoha 

• tt 

Mnhna 

Asclepiadacem 


Calotropis gigantea 

ttt 

Maddr 


««• 

Bemidtsmus Indxcus 


Anautamfil 

ApocjTiaccm 


Holarrhena anUdyseniertca, 

Indarjau 

» 

• «4 

Nerium odorum 

• tt 

Kauir (oleander) 

Lognniaceic 

f < 

Sirychnos nux vomica 

• •t 

Kacbila 

Bignoniaceoa 

• «« 

Sesamum Indicum 

• t 

Til 

CouvolvulacetD 

« l« 

Pliarbitis ml 

ttt 

Kaladana ,„ 


• •• 

Jpomcca Turpethum 

ttt 

Trepatta ,„ I 

Solannccfo 


Datura alba 

••• 

Dbatura „. | 

if 


Solanum Jacgiiinit 

• tt 

Kntaya ... 

ft 

« « 

„ Indicum 

• tt 

Kulsi 

ft 

• •• 

Ntcoliana tabacum 

• tt 

Tambdbu (lobacco,) 

tt 

• • 

Ciipsioiim annuiiiii 

• t 

Lai raircb (chili), , . 

Labiate; 

. . 

Mentha viridis 

••• 

Podina (mint) . 

ft 

t • 1 

Octnititn sanctum 


Tulsi > .. , 

ft 

• 

,, basiliciim 


Bihdn jC'^'isil) ... 

>} 


Dracoceplialum Hoylean 

UtUf 

Balangu 

^ tt 


Meliandra Dengahnsis 


Kafur-kd-patta 

verbcnacoas 

• ft 

Vitcx neguiido 

••• 

Nirguneb, nirgunlbi, 

ff 

• •• 

Clerodendron viscosum 

••• 

Bbdnt 

tt 

• •• 

Verbena officinalis 

••• 


riumbnginacca; 

• it 

Plumbago rosea 


Ldl cbitra 

t« 

Aristolocliiaccn; 

• •• 

„ zcylanxca 

• tt 

Chitra, cbitrSng , , ] 

til 

Aristolochia Metica 

• tt 

Lean mbl ■» 

Euphorbmcetc 

• • 

Emblica officinalis 

• tt 

Aonla . . 

ff 

• •• 

Eotilera tincloria 

•tt 

Kamnla ... ] 

ff 

• 

Eicinus communis 

• •• 

Arenda (castor-oil ] 
plant) 

Jamalgota (oroton- 
oil plant ) 

fl 

• 

Croton tighum 

• tt 

It 

ttf 

Jatropha curcas 

•tt 

Bngrandi 

Urticacera 

• * i 

Cannabis satira 

• •• 

Bhdng (wild hemp,) 1 

ft 

• •• 

Ficus Carica 

• 

Anpr (fig) ... I 

Ziugiberacca: 

tt% 

Zingiber officinale 

••• 

Adrak (ginger) . 1 

tt 

tt( 

C urcuma tonga 

• • 

Haldl (turmeric) . 1 

Musacetc 

• M 

Musa sapienCum 


Kela (plantain, ba- 1 
nana) 


Part used 


Pruit 

Ditto 

Riud of fruit and 
bark of root 
Seed 
Ditto. 

Pruit 

Ditto, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto- 

Ditto 

Root 

Leaves, 

Fruit 

Ditto 

Leaves 

Flowers, 

Kernel of seeds, 

Bark of roots. 

Ditto, 

Seeds, 

Root 

Seeds 

Oil from seeds. 

Ditto 

Roots 

Leaves and seeds. 
Fruit and root. 

Root 

Leaves 

Fruit 

Leaves. 

Seeds 

Ditto 


fruit 


capsules 
lOnves ai ' 
seeds 
Ditto 

Ditto 
lesm am 
top. 


covering 
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Order. 

Scientific name 

Verncular name, 1 

1 

Part used. 

Liliacere 

• •1 

SciUa Indtca 

• •• 

Kandra, Kundru 

(squills ) 

Bulb. 

Palmacete 


Cocos nuctfera 

• •• 

Nariyal (coconn ut) 

Kernel of fruit and 





its oil 

Graminacete 


Saccharum officinanim 


Akh (sugarcane) ... 

Sugar. , 

Animal, 






Annelida 

• •• 

Birudo medictnatia 

• •• 

Jonk (leech) 1 

The living annelid 





Itself. 

Coleoptera 


Mylalria cichorii 

1 

• • 

Tell 


Hymenoptera 


Apis mtlhfica 

• •• 

Madhmakhi (honey- 
bee ) 

Honey and wax. 

Inoeganio 








Carbo Itgni 

• 

Koela (charcoal ) 



*«• 

PoiasKB miras 


Shorn ^saltpetre ) 




Calcts carbonas impurtts 

• • 

Knnknr chunam 


S> 


Sodii chloridium 


Niniak (table-salt ) 



Cattle-disease. 


Like other skilled Europeans who have investigated the subject, Dr. 
Prentis has little hehef in empirical native systems of medicine. He thinks 
that the district does not contain a single “ enhghtoned hakim ” Tu;rmng from 

man to beast, he observes that though rot sometimes 
appears amongst the sheep, he has heard of no regular 
cattle-epidemic. Mr Crooke adds, however, that rinderpest {deli or debt ka~ 
mksdr) is often imported into the distnct by cattle returnmg from the I'arAi 
pastures. Foot-and-mouth disease {khdna) is common and causes, if it occurs 
at agricultural seasons, great injury The rot mentioned by Dr. Prentis is 
most frequent in the Ghdgra and Edpti valleys. 

We close this portion of the notice with a sketch of the district history. 

The legOnds of the traditional age which preceded the 
advent of the Muslims are as usual contradictory, absurd, 
and untrustworthy. But by the aid of other lights the followmg main points 
can he made out. The districts of Gorakhpur and Basti probably formed part 
of the ancient kingdom of Mahd-kosala.^ Bdma, who seems a not altogether 

mythical hero, is said to have passed some time in prac- 
tising austerities near the junction of Rdpti and Ghdgra 
in Gorakhpur. It was here that he received mstruction from the sage Visva- 
mitra , here that he m gratitude ceded the country north of Baiju to that sage’s 
Kausik descendants. Some Brahmans of the district affirm, indeed, that the’ 
name Gorakhpur is a corruption of Gaurakshpur, denoting the country ni 


History. 


Efima, ctrc. SOOB C. ? 


^Buchanan's Hoslern India (1838), p 325. 
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which Eihna tended the heids of cattle helonging to his nnclo during a season 
of great drought at Ajndhja. Thougli undoubtedly wrong, the derivation 
is of some value as evidence in favour of the theory that the distnct was at 
one time a part of Maha-kosala and an appanage of Ajudhya. 

Buchanan places the death of Efima and first destruction of Ajudhya 
about 750, and the second destruction of that city about 512 years before Christ. 

The birth of Buddha, Sdk 3 ^a Muni, or Q-antama, took place, according to 
Gwitnma Buddha, arc ^Gst authorities, at some date between 600 and 550 B 0. 

at Kaplla , while his death occurred between 550 and 
500 B C. at Kusianagara, which General Cunningham^ has satisfactonly 
identified with Kasia in pargaua Sidhna Jobna. From the accounts which 
wc possess of his life and death, and from the description given of the 
country by Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, it is certain that the country 

, in the neighbourhood of Padrauna and Gorakhpur was 

Bhar invasion. ° , i -i-, 1 1 , . 

one of the first localities in which the Buddhist doctrines 
gamed gcncnal adherence, about 500 B.C. The nest event in order of time 

Conquest bv the Bimrs, IS the traditional conquest of the distnct by the Bhars 

or Bimrs and Thnrus, „j Tlmriis 
circ. 500-450 B C iliarub. 


Buchanan asserts that, according to the people of Ajudhya, their city 
remained deserted from the date of its second destruction till the era of Vik- 
r.amaditj a (57 BC) Ho quotes also other legends showing the spread of 
Buddhism down to Benares ; the expulsion of the family of the Sun from that 
town , and the destruction of tho same race at Ajudlijm, and of the Lunar race 
at Magadha, by tho Cherus. Ho adds a tradition, familiar in the district, 

, . „ ofthcatto mpt made by some Eaja of one of these two 

An Aryan pnnee flics ^ t->i o 

before thcoi into tiiia races to establish himself near Eudarpui” and lound a, 

now Kfishi (Benares) 

His account is much coufused , but the local tradition clearly points to tho 
fact that this Raja came from Ajudhya afterits second destruction (512 BO), 
and had veiy nearly succeeded lu completing the walls of his new city. 
When, how'evor, 999 out of the 1,000 projected temples had been bmlt, he 

was overwhelmed and slain by the Bhars and other 

But 18 elected 

impure tribes. 

Buchanan alludes m the same passage to an invasion of Gurkhas, who, he 
says, were expelled by the Thurus , and he seems to consider these last w ere Chi- 
nese. But the Gurldias, as is well known, were not heard of t ill verj- much later.^ 


> Archccoloatcal Survey Reports, yoX II; see aliO GirrS-cc” article on Kaiia - lu p3Tjr.n3 
Silbat Buchanan mentions that the place was fh'a ca ca H •'■okshetm or Gosflelflj ned javts 
tho name of the prince as Vasishta Singh, ; rrsb-i'' till (he sislccnth ccatnry A I>. 

Supra p 362 
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And it IS likely that they have been confused •with the Chorus and Bhars, names 
■which weie probably synonymous ^ It is probable that on the first Aiy an 
invasion these Bhars and Cheiiis fled for the lefnge to the hills , and that their 
long residence in the mountainsj before descending to leconrpier the plains, 
may account for their confusion with Gurkhas. In a long arl,iclo on the Bhars 
Mr Sherring has plausibly pioved that they once lulcd a wide tract including 
the bulk of Gorakbpui and Basti, and extending to the foot of the Vindhjms in 
Mirzapur. Their present degraded status in no way disproves bis theory, 
which is that the Bliai 3 and other aboiiginal tubes succeeded fora time in 
reconquenng the Aryan invadeis. The Bhars themselves say they came from 
the west, and the Edjbhars claim connection with the Rajputs But the latter 
pretension is easily explained by the desire of a conquered and utterly crushed 
people to give themselves more consequence in the eyes of their conquerors. 

The only difficulty in identifying the Bhai s with the aboriginal Chorus 
lies in the tiadilion which unites them with the Tbfirus 
Bht^Tnd*T°hdrfl3^'den'ti® The latter wmie either oiigmally Hindiis, or anciently 
mi8t°akSor thJSSer r Hiuduized to a far greater extent than any other race 

wo are acquainted with Their tradition of descent 
from B^kjputs of Chittor has been already noticed - They some tunes trace 
their lineage to Brahmans who lost caste by mixing with the aborigmes, dunk- 
ing spiiits, and eating flesh. But they also assert kinship with the Nepdl 
Brdhmans, whose rules liave been relaxed somewhat similarly. "While dismiss- 
ing these theoiios as unlikely, Buchanan notices then pietonsion to be consi- 
deied the real descendants of the Snu, W’ho, dispossessed for a time by Gur- 
khas 01 impure tribes, recoveied then kingdom after a short poiiod of exile. 
It IS not improbable that this last tradition may he founded on fact The 
Thdids may really, perhaps, represent the romuant of the old Suiaj- 
bansi invaders, who, unable to escape southw^ards from the Bhais, took lefugo 
in Nepal. They may have afterwards descended, and settling down amongs . 
the conquerors, lost then caste distmctions. It may indeed be doubted if the 
stnet rules regarding eating and other habits of life were in force at so early 
a date as that of the expulsion of the Aryans The title Thdru perhaps, as 
already noticed, recoids the seivilo condition of the tube under Bhai rule.^ 
The tradition which makes Tharus leaders amongst the Bhais is easily 
explained by the closer connection between tbe former and the Aryans, 
and the unwillingness of later Aryan conquerors to allow that the Bhars weie 
ever a nation strong enough to dispossess them of the conntrj'-. 

* Bucliauan seems to tbinlc that the Chcrfis represent a distinct and earlier ivavc ol 
invasion than the Bhars. But Messrs Sherring md C, A. Elliott (^ChronitUs of Unao) consider 
those races identical ’ Supra pp a57-58. ^ Jbid, 
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*Thc! Tliai ns ai 0 said to JiaAO ruled the whole distnct with great splen- 
dour. . null o ha^o constiuctcd oaslles all alonof tlie Ghd^ia. But it is more 
eoiueincut (o suppose that they have been confounded Mith the Bhars, and to 
accept fho coinnion thooi}'’ that the lattci were the leally predominant race of 
that da> ^Vh.itcvei the caste of the now rnleis, the fact remains that, shortly 
aflei the use of Buddhism, \\ild oi aboiiginal tubes succeeded in turning the 
tables on then cnili/ed Ar 3 au masters. 

“ AVhcii the Aiv'iu lace first settled in Ajudhya, ” writes Mr 0 A. 
Ellioftj the u itiiral lesoiircc of the aboiigines lAas to 0y to the hills or 
jungles AVlieii the curtain next rises \\o find Ajudhya destroyed, the 
Siiraihansis banished, and a vast extent of countrj’- ruled over by aboiigmes 
called Cliciu m tlio far cast, Bhais in the centie, and Rajpusis in the west'” 

The history of Goiakhpur fits in exactly with this 
ginc'r'^” probiblj' nbori- sketch First wo find it attached to Ajudhj'a as a 

last pastille land for the cattle of the Siiiajbansi or 
Solar princes , next, bostoiscd by Hama on his spiritual mstiuotor, 
Vifawaniitra, afterwards, gariisoned hy one of the great chiefs of Aju- 
dhja, who coii'^liuofcd the enormous fortified ivoiks near Rudarpui , lastly, 
annexed by a djnast^ of Bhai kings, w’ho expelled the Siirajbansis not only 
from Goiakhpui but also from Ajudhjxa and Magadha. These Bliars ruled in 
all piobabilitv foi mam generations. 

Ml Shorring bolieics that the aborigines lose and expelled the Aryans 
after the latter w'cre w oakened by the contest between Brdhmamsm and Bud- 
■dhisin It is not improbable that the conquering abougiues weie themselves 
Buddhists or Jamas M"c know' that Jama Thauis established a dynasty else- 
•w hero m the sub-Himalaj an tract, ^ and w’o know that a Buddhist Siidra 
dj'nasty was about 350 B C ostablibhcd at Magadha 

The legend connecting the spread of Buddhism to Benaies w'lth the des- 
tiuction of the families of the Snu and Moon is pci haps ^e story of the 
tuiimph of Buddhist Bhais or Chorus, ovei the Aiyan invaders The 
Buddhist reniams noticed by Buchanan in the neighbomhood of Rudar- 
pui may perhaps have been lehcs of a leoocupation b\' Buddhist abori- 
gines 

It has been mentioned that the Surajbansi founder of buildings in the 
same tiact had fled oastwaids befoio the Bhars from Ajudhya. This quite agrees 
W'lth the legend of the Bhars themselves, that they came fiom the w'est The 
date of their conquest may here be fixed at betw'oen 500 and 450 B 0 And 
they piobably passed ouw'ards to Magadha, where, accoiding to Elphmstone, 

‘Oudb Cn/cltrcr, 1,111 

55 
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Slidras established a dynasty about 400. The struggle between themselves and 
their Aryan masters must have lasted for many years. 

The theory now advanced that Buddhism was the religion of the Bhnrs 
and other aboriginal or at least earlier races is suj>- 
Bhars probably Bud- ported by the fact that Gorakhpur and the country 
about it was certainly the tract first converted to the 
new faith ; and was with equal certainty wrested from the Aryan conquerors 
by the Bhars about the time when the faith began to spread. About 250 B C. 
we find the authority of Asoka, the great Buddhist Sudra of Magadha, recog- 
nized not only in this district, but elseuheie north of the Narbada. Near 
Bhdgalpnr in parganah Salempur, is a pillar inscnbed u ith his edicts ; while at 
Kahdon, intho same parganah is a similar monument erected by some other 
Gupta king. ’■ 

If assumed to have conquered the district by 450 B 0 , the Bhars must 

Becouqnest of the dis- ^ thousand years. The history 

trict by the Aryans, cjrc of the reconquest by the Aryans seems to correspond 

with the legendary account of the revival of Brah- 
manism, known as the regeneration of the fire-races ^ But at its commence- 
ment we enter on the first stage of the histone period, and pass out of that 
which is merely traditional. 

The first reinvasion seems to have been that of the Kdthors, who, advanc- 
ing from Kanauj about 550 A D , expelled the Bhars from a tract on the east 
bank of the Rdpti^ from its mouth to near Gorakhpur. They are said to have 
established themselves in a fort near the Rdmgarh lagoon ; and legends repre- 
sent them as living in amity with the Thdriis. 

The Chinese traveller Hweii Thsang passed through the country about 
635 A. D , but he makes no mention of the Rdja of 
68^^^° Gorakhpur or of any other town of importance in its 

neighbourhood. ® He describes the country as filled 
with ruins of* ifeuddhist convents and rehc-temples, but says that it was 
for the most part desolate, overgrown with jungle and scoured by rob- 
bers. 

About 900-950 A. D., a Rdja called M4n Sen, or perhaps Madan Singh, 
was ruler of Gorakhpur (not then, however, known 
by this name). Buchanan * considers him to have 
been a Th4ru, but other traditions represent him as a R4thor. The difference 


MAn Sen 


^ ArobEeological Surrey Reports, vol I * Marshraan’s History, rol I , pp iT-lB. 

®The earlier pilgntn Fa-Hian (tare 400 A.D ) would appear to have visited Kasia, if not Budar- 
pnr and other places in the district. For a map of bis probable route see volume referred to In 
penultimate note. * Eastern India, vol, II., p. 313, 
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A->d lUi u' 


nn\ l>p rf't'nnrilr(l liv lltf' common stoi}* flint tlio Rflflion niid Thfirus 

1)1 l<f fjjo liiwn lo;;<'ili‘ r ' lie fvciiiH nt nl! ••\enf‘i lo lm\o been n i cal jiorson. 
A hr;,r« (Till Ti (ifir iKlipnr, cilloil Mfin* 4 '\nr (MAn-ca^r or JIun-snrovnr) is 
fo liim , niul n •'mailer one, nnmed ICniiladn, to liis ^\lfe Knulnvali. 
Ih' "I dill 'v'l* v\ul'd\ ci’U’l'r.il''d niul hroughl down on him nn invasion by a 
tnifi ' ri( Itir Dr-il fi. fribo called [bolb in flic di‘;fnct and b}' Buebanan 

, but wbo «'ccm fo be (be •'amc nstbcDonwAr 
lb’ 1)10)1 mcn'mio-l b\ iMdlnmnnd Sbernn;; * The o\act orif^in of tins tribo 
iii Out bnowii bo) tin lo H no «bodtl llnf lbc\ wore fbo descendants of Aryans 
wbo Ind lull timrni'd witb lb<* abnri"n>'d Dom*' (or Domras), and tbat ibey 
n-iw foil un ^5 111 bin/b''- tnjolnl iiid sidodil Tlie\ next jirocccdcd to establish 
tb' nroUf in a \i r\ •iron;; )'(i ilioii lo ibo eisl of ibe present town, and built 
-1 furl w)i,i)i VT- ralli d .ifo-r llioin Dorn iii^arb, and stood on a small island 
f<»nne<l b_\ llio n\(r IJnbni. 

Aft' r iln m i-nni'’ tlii‘ iniMil Bbtifiibiir fainibrs, wlncb seem lo ba\o been 
\i r\ I '>1111111111 Ml till'- linv It iiipenri., indeed, by no 
nn ln^ )ni)ir*tb ibli lb il np to about ibis period inter- 
tinrinp'' b'lw.oi ibi’n •< iil ric. •< v. n iioi pioliibit/"! , and tint all the strict 
mb' rilitin;; to <fi«' wire imrodtir* d rnh wlieii Bralini.iiiisin bad again 
tnnnijibi 1 o\<r ib<‘ nl r>fi;*iinl tnbi It is at an\ nlo nlinn‘>t certain tbat at 
ibis iniK ill- Brtbiii lit- alli'Wi d llte Baipu! tbiefs wbo fought for them to 
nnrr\ into ib< ii f tnnbes and mu li alb iiic-'s ’u eonnl for tlie llaJinit titles Ivnusik, 
Donw'ir. . I<\ wbub I’diniideir Br dimaiis li.iM* distingnisbcd ■'oinc of their 
ndt-liM-ion- * 'J iu' In etr-> of intornnrringo was in miiiic e-iscs, like tbat of tbo 
DoiiwArv e'teiubd to in irrn/p’s with women cajiLured Irom tbo impuro abori- 
ginal itilx 

'i'lie Bbin'nbars nmiled tbo district from the soulli, treading closo on tbo 
beoli ol the Donib it.’irs Tlic llrst fiimil> h md to lia\o settled at ITarpur in 
DbnriApur, and to b.nebeeii followed h\ tbat fiom which tbo Uajas of ]\Iajliauli 
are de (ended 'Ilie ancestor of tins family, Itl.uur or I\rn}3ura, is called a 
tlesicndant of (he Bi.ibm.ui I’arasiam (.Pin asm Aina). But b^ other traditions 
be IS clylcd Iiotli a ll'iiput .uul -i Ulial. He is supjioscd to have married four 
VoiimlnUon of U.c Mu- " >vcs of (lilkroiit caste-', and fromoiioof those, a Baj- 
jhatiil H 6 j bi jnilni, Bissii »?en, the lounder of tbo Bissen Baiinils 

was born. 


• It woiit'l nlio confirm the llirory that llmrfiq nro c1( ‘X'eintoil from tlio ‘^oltir rncr, mid 
(lioreforo clui-dj coimt'rltil wltli llfttliorn * hw .•'liDninc’v C’o'fi*, The dilTcr- 

ciiis- il(er< iiollLtd le niiiih' li.\ JJr Olillinni IhIimmi ihi Jloiiwnr llnjjmls iiml IDitilnlnrji iii 
hiroiiK eiidimv In (u^ollr of the idenlln of tlie former iMlIi Dnnikalsr, ’ s. e n not. on 

c.iFt(H h% Mr (iiowsc, puhlislRil in lla (.ciisus Ili-iiurt of 1872, ' bti. .Mr, Uldlnm’s 

Memoir of 01iii7ii)ur, 
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Ilif Bliar= 


Bissn Sen establislicd himself at Nawfipur, now Salempur, and soon 
B c=n Sen Biscn, ere ^oso into importance as one of the most ponerfal chiefs 
luuAl) jQ this paitof the conntr}^ His date is fixed at about 

1100 A D Belli ecn his territory and that of the Doinkatars or Domwtirs 
there nas a broad tract of jungle iihich pieiented then coming into collision. 
Tlic Bliars still ictamed possession of the nest of the distuct, and continued 
to hold Amoiha in Basti till the time of Akbar, who granted 
It to the Jaipni princess, Ins iiife Her lelations expelled 
then from this la'^t stronghold and founded the Amorha Raj oat of then 
po'^e^-'icns ' 

About 1350 A D, the 116 1 put chiefs who had been 

In\n'>ion': of Btj- h i i . nr > 

imn ONpellecl 1)> the fihislim minders began to enter tlie 

district One of the first of tliesc iias Dliiir Cliaiid, who claimed descent from 

T)i,tir flnml KniMk one Ra)a Kausik, imclc of Visi aniitia The legend which 
foiiiHis tlic iJhunni.nr made Rama grant Sarjupin to that saint's descendants 

J • 3 J 

lias non turned to adiantagc. That legend as given by 
Hlliot- reliitetj that Rama, baling pronnsed to Yisramilra as much land as his 
.irroii conUI coicr in its flight, drcii his boii on the hanks of the Saijn, and sped 
a shaft iihich ft 11 at tiie toot of the hills The tiact tliiis bestoiicd uas called 
iS.irjni nr or Samar, i e “heioiid Sarju.” The exact site of the Ghadipnr 
from iihicli Dhur Chand a ancestors nro said to haic tiavelled is nnkiioivn.^ 
All tliat can ho iid iiith certainty is that a Kausik Rajput invaded the dis- 
trict fnaii the =onth and cstahlibhccl himsell in the tiact of country called after 
him, Dhuriiiji'ir The Bliais lie is sjid to have conquoiod with ease, and the 
Bluunhiiis of Uiirpur iiith difficulty Before his death he had acqinicd con- 
Fidciahlo poll or, and his sons aic said to have been allies of the Shaiki kings of 
daiinjnir 

About the same time the founder of Satfisi R6j, Chandra Sen,^ appeared 

Foiindntifiu or tlic bi- in the ii cst of the district. Ho nas a Siunot Riijjnit to 
t&»i Itrtj lij ( linndra btn t 5 

Snnict iiJiom tiadition assigns a small domain ne.ii Jjaii ^r 

Ofiondmg an emperor of Dohli, bo was paidoncd only at the intercc-sion 

of a Brahman from this district.® On Ins iclcaso ho accompanied the Bialiman 

ca‘=ti\ard, and after many adienturcs reached the Kufma nicr in this aistrict. 


* See Mr r M'hltc’s Settlement llcport, A morha flitccs of the Njrth Wrtlern 

/’rcriftcf*, to! I.p SO w Iicrc t lit 3 tor> is told rc^'iirdins a erant to the bnnsitna llrahmiiR,. 

^ I tUot lliint K It p irt jf Kaiiauj, p IS7 ■* In lu'< I# in-,i ri port Mr M ^ nnc piitn the 

1 1*1 Jti of ihc bat j'l yfei/ at 1144 All Ur Alexander tl itiki' tliia date too earl^ , and addi 
til'*! s n lx mf rcU a lonl pronunciation of the IJajput Mulhx binli or siiigli ^ i'lu naiiic 

of hi-i lirthplue n i, Sumgir, but its < xat t Io< itiou i-. iiiieirt iin '' M hj a Miislini 

( np'to- -build ba>c httd< d tin iiitf r< n-.ion of i tior il lipiir Ur dim in the bgiiiddocs not 
t-p'Tii The 1 nercc nr Is -aid toll vie Intd lu ir Sib miiur Majli luti, nud boiiic imprortriilicd 
llribtuan* ia il c district still cl urn di Jccnt from lain 
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TmclirnniB conduct of 
Cliniidrx nnd Murder 

of the Doinkulnrp 


Hero lie O':! tlihshod luiRfolf and bojran lo c\tcnd Ins anilionl}'^ eastwards. 
Jii M* doin^f lio lioc.uno nnohod m hostilities Avitli the Domkatar (or Donwftr) 
chief''. 

They Mere on ilio point of compelling him to quit tho distiict and seek 
Tlo^nltiics with tlio fori lines clsewhcic, ^^hcn Ins Brahman adMser sng- 
Boiukniars gesled a sirat.igoin Mhich p 1 o^ed completely siieeossfal. 

Chandra Son, heing a pure U'i|put, nas deemed somonliat superior to the 
Doinw.ir'!, wlio h id iiiloi m.ii I led M ilh both Dorns nnd Bhais He now tliere- 
fore ])ro]io''et\ to wed his d inghtei to the son of tho principal Donnfir chief, on 
condition of being .illowed to lebiin a part of ilio country ho had iinaded 
His piopo*:.!! \Mis ghulB aecepied Immonso piep.irations Aieie made, and 

Chandia Sen gained ailmittnnco to the Domin- 
g.iih fort with a huge body of follow’ers Then 
soi/ing his opportunity ho treacherously murdered the 
Hoink liar chief'?, while his followeis outside sl.iughtorod as many of tho 
beguiled clan as could be found. Tlie powei of the Uonwius was ciippled by 

this blow, and Ch.indra Ben became one ot the most 
Toi cr of Clniid powerful chiefs in tho district. 

The \ letims of his lroaclier\ fled in man} cases to the north, where their 
^^cfinoo deccendaiits still tloui ish ^Dining the same century 

OnRin of Uk Ruiw it Ruj (l.:J00-l 100) the Biitwal Baj was founded by an adien- 
turcr whom his descendants lepreseiited as .1 Cli.inhiin Ib’iiput They used to 
sa^ that he escaped fioin tlic siege of Clnttaur in 1.303, that his name was 
^I.ikhuiid Singh, and th it ho at 011 c time had gicat power The truth of this 
stor} IS, howc^cr, doubtful Had he escaped fiom Chittaur, ho would have 
been a Gahlot r.ather than a Chaiihan 

His descendants never maintained tho position of pure Ktypnts, but 
probably nitermarricd with tho Tlidrus They never, moreover, 
possessed much authority within the present district of 
Gorakhpur. Being out oft'liom the S.itfisi Rajas by a wude tract of forest, 
they did not come into collision with those chiefs till much later With the 
Bausi branch ot tho S.itfisi house they, how evei, carried on a long struggle, 
w’hich reduced tho border country to a state of utter desolation, and resulted 
at last m tho defeat of the Bdiisi family 

The establishment of the Satasi Eaj marks that period m the history of 

tho distriot when the invasions from the south began 
Cessation of the invasions „ i p 

af-er foundation of the to coase A few petty cmeltains made conquests m 

Satfisi Riij distiict But the power of the Dhu- 

riiipar and Majhauh Efijas chet'ked the stream of invasion from the south, whilst 


rnmilj 

Ritjpiits 


not 
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the troubles in which the kings of Dehh were involved prevented the Muham- 
madans from making any vigorous effort to subjugate the district. 

Chandra Sen had prudently connected himself by marriage with the Ma- 
jhauli E4ja, and thus averted invasion from that quarter till he had secured his 
position. After his death his three grandsons divided his possessions The eldest, 

Jagdhar, took the eastern portion, extending over a 
Ongin of the name Safdst 34 including a considerable extent 

of laud on the east of the Rdpti. The circuit of his territory was soon extended 
to 87 iofi, and fiom this fact his Rdj was known as the Saldst. 

The secondgrandson, JdijSettledat Maghar,and is said to have held lands with 
a oircuit of 42 io8 He was the founder of what afterwards became the Bansi E6j. 

The third, Randhfr, occupied Anola, south-west of Gorakhpur, with a 
boundary line of 21 kos. The residence of the Satdsi Rdjas was at first a 
fort on the Ramgarh jhil. The site is still pointed out, but no traces of the 
building remain. The first hundred years of their dynasty are noticeable for 
a war which they earned on wuth the Majbauli Rdja regarding a tract of land 
near Rudarpur, and for the birth of Gorakhndth. 

The war continued with brief intervals of peace for three generations, and 

1360-1460 War between occupation of the disputed tract by the 

the Sat&i and Majlmuli Rfija of Majhauli. As consolation the SaUisi Rdjas 

succeeded in wresting a small tract of country from tho 
Dhunapfir family. It is probable, however, that this tract had previously been 
taken from the Satasi Riij during the struggle between them and Majliauli. 
It was about this time that the celebrated Gorakhndth flourished, and that the 
town of Gorakhpur was founded. 

Regarding the hfe of Gorakhndth there are hardly any authentic details. 
Gorakbn&th arc 1400 Sis name is said to have onginally been Matsyendra 
® or Machheudiandth, and he lived ns the pupil of a 

Hindu Gos4in in the jungles near Rasiilpur. He discovered at the site of 
the present temple a shrine sacred to the god Gurakh or Gorakh, who 
appears to have been a deity of great fame in the Nepil country ; and having 
devoted himself to the service of this deity, practised the greatest austerities. He 
obtained a character for peculiar sanctity and took the name of Gorakhn&th or 
servant of Gorakh. 

Shortly after his death a quarrel in the SatAsi family induced some of its 
Poundafcion of the pre- members to leave tho RAingarh castle and estabhsh 
Bent to^vn of Qorakbpor themselves near the shrine, from which the town they 
founded took its name of Gorakhpur. Beyond the resemblance of sound, there 

^ Other accounts, however, represent him as but a fnend of MachhendamSth. See Elhot’s 
Qloitary, art, Hariong-ka-Tdj 
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IF no! nmcli lo oomiocl Gorakhpur niul GorakhnAtli wifh the Gurkhas As 
alrcnd} nionfioned, (lie latter derive (heir.uanie from a tovn named Gurkha. 
, , About 1,400 A D. the SatAsi EAja died childless, 

Accc'Mon of iloM Smgh i tt i n i i , i 

and Honl Siu^h, whom ho had adopted from the Anola 

family, ^^as declared RAja. It is not improbable that this event had something 

to do wilh (ho quarrel just noticed 

About the condition at this period of eastern Gorakhpur little or nothing 
is kiio^Mi. When Buddha died, towns ol some si/o must have flourished in this 


part of the country. The names of one or two, such as Kusi.inagaia (Knsia) 
and lYiva (Padrauua)aro still proser\cd. But when Hwon Thsang visited those 
places they iv ere in ruins In the beginning of the fifteenth century the south of * 
the modern pargnnah SiHhtia Johna and the greater part of pargan.ah ShAh- 
jnliAnpur are niciKioncd ns attached to the dominions of one Mardan or 
l^Iadnn Sen, who njipoars to have been a chief of considerable power. The 
accounts left of him arc too vagne to identify this chief. But it is not impos- 
^ ^ eiblo that he w.aa the Ib'ija of Saran and Cli.ampAran 

who gave the Muhammadan deputies of those parts 
so much trouhlo. Though a RAipiit and a personage of muclr later date, he is 
\cry comnionlj' confused with the Madan Singh whom the DomwArs ousted 
in (ho tenth century. 

At the close of (ho riflccnth, the district as therefore divided ns follows: — 

_ , , , , The soul h-cnst,pnrgnnahsSnlempur and Silbat, was held 

DixiKionn of (lift (hrtnet , -i , m, tt 

ni (lift clo«c of tbe fiftcciiili by the Bisen Rajas of Majhauh Tho Kausik descendants 

of Dhur Cliand occupied tho south-west — that is 
pargnnah DhuriApAr and its neighbourhood. Tho Sarnet Rajas of S.itAsi and Anola 
ruled tho centre and west for somo 20 miles north and east of Gorakhpur, as 
well ns southwards along tho right bank of the Rapti Further east of this was 
Madan Singh, whoso territory could, however, have included little "of this district. 
North of the SatAsi country was a vast forest whioh furnished hunting-grounds 
for the RAjn. In tho extreme north-west was the Biitwal Riij ; while the north- 
east was probably an uninhabited j'ungle. Beyond the limits of the present 
district, to tho west of Anola, lay tho domains of the Samet RAj’a of Maghar. 

All these RAj'as were quite independent of each other, and within their 
Indopondonoonnd isolation Several territories had sovereign power. They and 
of tbo difforont Hajns thoir kinsmen appear to have hved on the prodnee of 

their lands, careless of the world beyond their borders With their neighbours 
they had little intercourse, except in the case of an occasional boundary dis- 
pute. No traditions, no remains of roads or bridges, testify to any commerce 
or connection with the neighbouring districts. The history of the country after 
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the fall of the Bhars is iu fact merely that of the rise and fall of a number of 
separate families There is no trace of any national bond of union between the 
Hindu invaders,^ or of any assimilation bet'ween them and the people they 
displaced A small body of fellow-clansmen would eject the aborigines and 
settle doum on a fertile tract large enough to support them. They would m 
turn be ejected or exterminated by some fiosh tribe of invaders, ■\\ho seldom 
oared to extend their conquest furtlier than food requirements demanded. 

It seems probable that between the downfall of Buddhism and the in- 
, . . . , vasion of Domkathrs and Bisens, the bulk of the dis- 

the district after the fall of triot had become uninhabited As noted by Gleneral 

Sleeman in Oudh, jungle soon springs up on land which 
in these parts once falls out of cultivation With the jungle come wild beasts 
and malaria, and it soon becomes extremely hard to reclaim What, therefore, 
more likely than that the country, w'hen laid w'aste by war between the 
Kdthors and Bhars, should become a forest, broken only by tbo narrow clear- 
ings on which nomad aborigines grew their scanty meals The invaders who 
first repeopled the district would naturally settle down in these clearings, 
knowing nothing of their neighbours, until extension of tillage removed the 
forest curtain and brought them into contact with one another. 

Information regarding the extent to which the Muhammadans invaded and 
subdued the district is exceedmgly meagre and unsatisfactory till quite recent 
Mnliammadaiipenod, circ times The best aulborities almost entirely ignore 
1230 A D Gorakhpur, and the local traditions deal only with the 

Semi-miraculous exploits of a few favoured individuals. The fact appears to 
be that the district was one of those in which the Muslims really interfered very 
httle Its Hindu Rdjas remained independent in all but name until the time 
of the Nawdbs of Oudh. 

The first mention of the Muhammadans is almost fabulous. Dhfir Chand 
is said to have fled before the Muhammadan force under SdMr-i-Masaiid 
Ghazi. The date of this precocious hero is here fi\ed 300 years later than in 
Rohilkhand, or at about 1330 A D.^ The sons or grandsons of the same Rdja 
are said (1399) to have sent an envoy w’lth gifts to Timur , but as Timur 
tiever came nearer than Bijnor, it is doubtful if they ever reached his fleeting 
camp. The struggles that followed between the Jaunpur and Dehli kings, and 
the wildness and poverty of the district, protected it for some time longer. The 


1 Common ancestry formed a land of union between the Anola, llaghnr, nnd^Satasi Rajas, but 
ihey must be considered as exceptions Even bet wean them there was after the first century 
little intercourse ’ Some account of S£Har-i Masafid is given in Gazetteer, 11, 77, and V„ 90. 

Ganted his existence, it is doubtful whether he ever penetrated further down country than 
3aliraich But hue is here credited with theioimdation of Qhazipur 
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wliicli flp^cnho llio wo^iUli and f^rnmlpur of sncli cliiefs as 5[4n Smgli 
nnisi lie dconiod c\agg"rnlions Tlie Rajas in (lie south of the distiiofc seem to 
lane ]irofc‘'scd a kind of suhmis'Jion to tlio Sliarki kings of Jaunpur 
(13111-1 17()), hut (hci ncilhor jiaid tribulc noi furnished a vassal contingent 
Rahlol Lodi (llfiO-S'^) =cu{ a Aircc up ns far ns the Glidgra, but did 
not cro'^s it ; and (licstiuggle (1535-40) between Humti- 
jiin and Slier Sli.'iii seems to lla^c prevented either 
fioni tiirinng his afi<'nlion to the conquest of (ho country Tlic dcsccnduuts 
of Uhur Cliand aio said to ha\c sent .in envoy to B.'ibnr (1526), and to have 
been honouicdin rclurn with (he title of his “ f.iitbful allies ” £ut this seems 
a mere repetition of the tale about Timur and until tho icigii of Akbar, who 
included the dwtricl in the proMnee of Oudh, Goiakhpur would seem to 
lunc remained almost an unknown land 

On his rebellion against Akbar (1564) Khdn Zaman seems for some 

Tn--' 111 ioncil Iim-ion time to ha\c established himself onthoGhugra,cross- 
tif tli«. ■Mii'-hiii'?, isiii j„„ when jircs^ed by tho Einpcior’s forces, and 

taking refuge in the jiuiglo which lined the bank ^ A ro 3 'al foice was sent 
o\cr to cecurc him, and fruitlessly searchoJ through the forest But mean- 
while Khan Zaiimii had escaped to (he hills 

This was the first historical mansion of Gorakhpur or Basti by a Mus- 
lim force After the defeat and death of Kh.in Zanian (3567), a follow-rebel 
named Sikandar Knfin, who is described as a kinsman of the usurper Sher 
Shfih,- tied ncro'S the Gh.'igra into this district He was pursued by the oflB- 
cers of Akbai , but when the}" armed at Gorakhpur, they discovered he had 
crossed the Gandak into territory still held by tho Afghan chiefs of Bengal ; 
and after waiting some time for orders, the force was recalled to Agra.^ 
Lo(.al tr.iditions assert that it numbered over a hundred thousand fighting 
men, and was led by a general called Fidae Khau Eutering the west 
of Basti, it marched through that district into this Dunng its stay at Go- 
rakhpur the Dhuruii s'lr Raja, w'ho re.adily professed submission, and perhaps 
pleaded that his ancestors wore the faithful alhes of Timur or Babar, was not 
interfered with 

But the Raja of Majhauli, by opposing the scouts sent to search for Si- 
kandar, incurred the resentment of the ini aders He seems at first to have offer- 
ed a determined resistance, but was speedily convinced 
Submission of Majhaulc futilitj" He not only Submitted, but turned 

1 TalaMti-'illan , Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s Historians, V , 307. ’Ho was i,ro- 

bably the simo Sikandar as deposed by Humoyun from the throne of Dehli and who submitted 
to Aktnr in 1556 The Talahli-l Akban (Elliot, V, 320) desenbas him as again hrc<ikinB 1‘IB 
cng-igcmeuts. ® Taba/UU, Elhot, 321 , the first mention of Gorakhpur m the ckromdes. 

56 
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Legend rplatc=: iLnt -mtli this army was a holy "rnaTi named 
Salem Shall, who had foretold the hirth of Akbar’s son Jahangir He was 
now rewarded by a grant of land opposite to Nanapiir, and placed under 
On.nn of tlic n-tao Si Special protec'ion of the Ea]a In his honour the 

'■ R’lja named the new town which giew' up round his 

Te^idencc Salcmpnr, a title which was afterwards prefixed to that of its enclos- 
ing pargannh rJn)hnuli As, however, the E&ja on his conversion assumed 
the title of Islam Khan, it is not improbable that the town and pargana are 
named after him ^ Jlajhauli itself seems equivalent in meaning to the English 


Ididdlcton. 

After reducing Nawiipiir, the army probably marched np the left hank 

c,MV, fTTilj ,tnwn oil entered the Satdsi territory. Tho 

j.f f.or.Khimr mice 1570 Ei'iia resisted the in\ asion and was w orsted. Eefusing 
A 1.) ^ 

conversion, he was expelled the district His family 

rcmo5cd to Ga)pnr, in parganali Bliaii:ipar, where they afterwards came to 

tcrm=. Fidl-C Kli.m however, occupied Gorakhpur, where he is said to have 

bnili a largo tank in order to snppH his camp. The tank waspcihaps dug to 

provide oai lb for an entn nebment or employment for the troops, but tho 

111 iglibourbuod of the liapti renders tlic necessity for any fresh-water supply 

unlil cly The Raja of Mngbar was also attacked and compelled to dcclaio 

liimself tiibnlary- With llio exception of the north and cast, the whole district 


thus became, in name at least, subject to tho Emperor In the west, however, 
some portion was still hold by the Bhars , and this tract was now given by 
Aklnr to the Kaclili\r.dia kinsmen cf his wifo, the princess of Jaipiii After a 
severe 'struggle they, partly b} treachery and pai tly bj strength of arms, ejected 
Hi r.[ tlic Araorhi Rej, fho Rbars and ostablishod tbcmselvos m Amorha 

On quitting tho district, the imperial army '^cems to 
lia’-o left garrisons at Gorakhpur and Maghar. Meanw'hilo (1577-92) 
Akhir was busy in crushing the Afghans of Bengal, and their defeat hy him 
W'lr l>tvc-n M'lj'nnh gav e an Opportunity to tho Majliauh Riija of sei/iug 
re\ 'icu! n Sui.ji o f \uuij country held by tho descendants of Madan or 

Iilardan Singh, who was probably tributary to tho Afghan princes 


t Tlic Iiq ml to the jicnofl of vrijlnuji'i? conversion is lioro given for vrlint it mny bo 

.^th , hitVif Croi)’ I H II irtlic tend to “-Iiov tb it th it converoion really occurred tnucli later 
'I I -c»- k IIuj i, Loddh '111, mrf the fiftli predecessor of the present IfiiistiDg deedn by 
tb ku dll aid liH Foil Blnv am arc datc.1 J7G7-6S anti 1778-7D (1175 and 118C fpslt) re) 

j ‘nil , 1 til t the t'La*h of the foimer inaj be fixed at a little more than 100 j carp ago. 

'11 I i, [fi ri le of liii tomb, a bnli Fbaiids on tlie Little Gandak lietfcen Sabinpur and Majbauli, 
]- 1*^1 I tl 1 'tnc corc’u-ion It ‘'eerns that, bring in nrrer for bn tnbuto Bcddh vas -■iim- 

1 III 1 1 to Mil'll and till re con'crtid On Jii? return bn rclatioies refii ' d to reci i .e him at 
II I, 11 ' b Iii.l t S 1.' lonr t'li hi ilt-v‘b ’>reatj) bile IiH ortliodox eon Lb iv fini ua" 

1 I eii J n lsi‘,boa b< fort be bad been driven from Magbar to llaml 

' t' - ■ 1 ' I ! 1 I . id’ t’O ' ke the i t I'e 
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Tiadilion declares that the HAja or chief who was thou head of the family 
oMcd his mill to the curse of the goddess Dovi, whoso pnost ho had vainly com- 
inaiidod to visibly reveal hoi His fall was really duo to a dispute between 
^ , his dependents and those of the Salempui Eaia, who 

Destruction of tlic fumily i j » 

marcbiiig against bim with alaige army defeated and 

slew him. As usualj the victory was followed by the extirpation of the con- 

queicd family, and their dominions were parcelled out amongst the victors’ 

retainers or lelations The talukas of Riinkola, Bausgdon, Parwdipd. 1 , and 

others, since broken up or absoibod in Padrauna and Tamkuhi, owe then ori-' 

gin to grants made at this time. 

Buchanan’s statement that the vanquished family were ThAitis,^and theip 
chief’s alleged contempt for Devi, receive some corroboration fiom another 
legend ^\hlch describes the imago at Husia as the wcked chief himself. It is 
just possible that, in spite of then Hi'yput origin, they may have kept up the 
temples and statues of Buddlia still traceable around that town 

A little later, the succession to the Dhurilip.'ii principality was fiercely 
disputed between two of Dhlir Chand’sdescond.mts, Badi and Pirthi The B4j‘, 
as IS not uncommonly the case in this countiy, did not necessarily descend to 
Inicrnccino quarrels m t'lG oldest son Olio son inhei ited, the others being in 
DhundpSr, position of mere dependents, receiving food and 

clothing from their luckier hi other In this case both claimants were power- 
fully supported, and the result was a violent struggle It ended, as we shall 
lioreaftor see, in the division of Dhurifipai between the combatants Its 
immediate consequence was the plunder of both parties by their neighbours. 
The fiist to take advantage of the stiugglo was Babu Bemfith Singb of 
Semara, a kinsman of the Majbauli R6ja. He succeeded in crossing the Eapti 
And foundation of tlio annexing two tappas of Dhunapdr, corresponding 

Clulluiidr Ruj, 1020 60, roughly With u hat is now called Chillupdr, Establish- 
ing himself at Ndharpur, he assumed the title of Rdja. Anothei chief, Edja 
Hod! Singh of Satdsi, is said to have helped himself to ten more tappas of the 
disputed tract As HodI probably hved some two centuries before the quarrel, 
it IS moio likely that the robber was one of his descendants But by one annexa- 
tion or anotbei Dhuridpir lost during this civil war 16 out of its 40 tappas. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in the Basti district, though not poibaps 
propel ly vithin the scope of this Memoir, claims attention The two districts 
are so closely united in their history that it is impossible to explam events 
cleaily m one without touching on the histoiy of the other. 

’ The assertion that they were TharGs is clearlj duo to a confusion between Madan Singh 
I, or Milu Sen, and Madan Singh II. 
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It hns already been mentioned that the Bhars were at this time expelled 
E-qiulsion of fbe BLors fi'om Amorha by the Kachhwiihas or their dependents, 
from Amorlia rpj^g Amol ha was, however, not a Kachh- 

■n dha, but a Kayasth favourite of Akbar’s Kachhwahm wife Jagat Singh 
appears to have accompanied Fidae Khan’s army to Maghar Tliere his aid 
Tvas invoked by the Brahman Bidyadhar, who wished to prevent a foiced 
marriage between the Bhar chief Maniar and a Brahman’s daughter. Aftei* 
„ ^ . treacherously gaming the confidence of the Bhar, 

Foundntion of the Amor- ^ . ’ 

hi and Nignr pnncipahtiea Jagat intoxicated and slew him during a festival, 
in Bosti, IGOO „0 With the aid of Bidyddhar For this meritorious 

act his family is said to have received the sacred thread. They at all events, 
under colour of the real or pretended grant to their mistress, established them- 
selves in .Amorha, 

A Bajput connected with the Udaipur family, and therefore a Sisodiya 
Galliot, was with Jagdeo at the time of the murder, assisting m both it and the 
subsequent struggle with the Bhars In consideration of his services he 
received the eastern portion of the conquered tract, and established himself at' 
Nagar. The ousted Bhars took refuge in the extieme north of the district, 
where they are said to have founded the Katahia R6j. 

In 1610, Gorakhpur, which appears to have been looked on as a tnbutary 
province, uas bestowed by Jah4ngir as a fief on Afzal Khdn, governor of 
Patna. The troubles, howoier, which soon afterwards beset the Dehh empire 

rendered the Muhammadan hold on Gorakhpur luse- 
E’tpulsion of the Miisbra _ n i j. i 

gnrnRon from Gorakhpur, cure The gariison was Small, and its commandant 

T f'O Pi 

had incurred odium by some petty act of tyranny 
Taking advantage of these circumstances, RAja Basant Singh of Satfisi, a des- 
cendant of Foal Singh, raised forces and expelled it He then estabhshed 
himself m a fort on a site now occupied by the Basantpnr quarter At the 
same time, or soon aftei, the Raja of Maghar or Bdnsi expelled the imperial 
garrison from the former place, and almost all the local R4jas withhold pay- 
ment of tribute. 


During Shdhjahfin’s reign (1628-58) the Muhammadans were too busy 
in the Dakkhan to turn their attention to this part of the country, and no 
occupation of this distiict by them is recorded But on the accession of 
Anrang 7 eb (1658) and establishment of his power their influence revived. 
About 1680, Kazi KhaUl-ni-Rahm4n -was created chakladdr of the Gorakhpur 
government, and marcliiug from Faizabad qnicldy mado Ins power felt. The 
new Rajas of Amorha and Nagar submitted piomptly, and were therefore not 
much molested. But Magbai uas occupied by a strong force, and the Rdja 
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Mns for Romo linio at loasi. clopvivod of tlio govornmont of tlio conntrj soutli of 
Occupnfion of Khatil- lus cainliil, wliJcli lio DOW established at BArisi. Klialil- 
nhul mid Qomkhpur. abad was about this time built, and tiuough it a load 

■was mado fiom Faizfibad to Gorakhpur. Basant’s son, Rudai Singh, was 
cxiiollod from the latter town, taking up his abode in pargana Silbat, near the 
spot where the ancient Silrajhanai Riija was said to have founded his now Kdsh 
Hero ho foi tided himself stiongly; and the Muhammadans, having other 
Foundation of Rudarpur mattois to attend to, appear again to have accepted a 

nominal submission and a promise to pay tribute. 
The town which grow up round his fort was called in his honour Rudarpur, and 
is now one of the laigest places in the district. 

The hlusalm ms seem, how over, to bare taken on this occasion more 
Ro appointment of a efficient nioans of retaining their position Ihey ro- 
Jfidnmmadan commander paired Basant Singh’s fort at Gorakhpur, making 

it a really stiong place, and they left an officer with 


at Gorakhpur 


a nnmorous gairison in charge of the town. 

From this date — that is fiom about the end of the seventeenth confnry — 
the tiibuto which the Riijas had noniinallj pioniisod foAklianias collected 
with some regulaiity But the Muhammadans nov'or .I'J'unicd the government 
Indepondonce of the Rd- ^ tlic sanio direct manner ns (ho drilish The mde- 
3'*®' pendent position of the Haj-is is strong! \ Iiroiight out hy 

Mr Wynne in Lis settlement reports Ho notes tint they held not as inoro 
middlemen, noi even as mere leprosentatives of the central siilliorih 
but ns that central autliority itself “It was (lie; "Im S'- ‘Signed I.uKjt, 
bonours, altbougli tbe oonfiriiiatioii of tlio Emperor at D'’lili iniglif i)p solicited 
w'lionovor the position attained by the grantee v '■<’ cnii'-jiuiious -jt; 
attention to him Almost the whole of (lie sntor.limte t‘’niin>>. m the district 
(and befoiG our rule they contained the greater portion of n) domed 
from grants which they made in ilioir oirn name=, and not iiiereR pcrinissncjy 
as agents of the Debli or Oudli families ” 


Before going farther into flii« sid>;eet. 're sliotiM notiee a 

1G80-170OA D Viaitof district fou ard' t/io c?o«e of the ce; , 

Pnneo Mumim. fjjo Emperor J>‘a'. idiir SI. di, tip.,, 

He was attracted to Gorakhpur hi acco'inh ol ii-. n,,,j tpoi-i • audio 

18 asciibed the cathedral mosque (A '‘1 Tovi') at it- capn d Inlu'ie"'^' 
a division newly formed from sari ir- Oor'klpnr an 1 .‘v (p 

tors at Gorakhpur, was named .Tin-'. iirlu i , and I,^ tbi<. tide Re o’ 

Gorakhpur and Ensti are iii all o’lici d n cards 

that of the cession {ISOl). 
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Prince Muazzim’s visit may liavo strengthen otl the hold on this district of 
his dynasty But, before the oslablishmcnt of the government of the Vazirs at 
Lucknow, the real masters of the di&trict wore the Rajas, Tlic imperial officers 
at the head of the division were qmto content to accept an almost nominal snh- 
mission from the local potentates , but tho NnivAbs of Oiidli, w'ho Incd nearer 
and had more leisure, attempted a more systematic and scrutinising form of 
Greater inEaence of the government. The settlement of tho dispute bolvcon 
Naw&b Yazirs rival claimants in Dhuniipdr is the first sign of tho 

change. The ‘parganaJi’ (which is then first mentioned under tins designation) 
was divided mto two equal portions. Tho descendants of Bbadr Singh settled 
to the west at Barhidpar, and Pirtbi Singh’s descendants to tbo oast at Gopdl- 
pur The dmil or prefect is said to have marked out tho boundary bctw'cen 
them, and to have been the chief agent in settling the dispute. As this 
took place about 1700-50, it is reasonable to connect it with the ap- 
„ pointment of Saadat Khlxn as Viceroy of Oudli in 

1721 It will be remembered that the Ondli pro- 
vince (Stlba) had, since the reign of Akbar, included Gorakhpur. Being a 
man of energy, Saddat soon succeeding in becoming virtually independent of 
More regular collection the weakening Dehli empire He firmly established 
of tribute. province, reduced the power of the 

Eajds, and, in the south of the district at least exacted their tribute with 
regularity In the north, owing probably to its difficulty of access, or its 
uninviting poverty, his authonty was never so surely introduced But soon 

Circ 1''26 A. D after the division of Dhuridpdr, a quarrel m the 

Butwal family and the assumption by Tilak Sen of 
independent authority obliged tho Nawdb to march a force into this part 
of the country. 

Tilak Sen was head of the younger branch of the Biitwal family, which, 
expelling the Thdrus from Tilpur^, had for some time 
elder branch. He now rejected the 
suzerainty of his cousin, and declared himself an in- 
dependent Edja. The chief mstrument of his ambition was the aid of the 
Banjdras, who now began to make occtvsroual inroads from the w^est In this 
turbulent and restless race he found useful and walling mercenanes. If his 
date was really rather later than that here given, these Banjdras were perhaps 
fugitives driven before tbe Robillas from Pilibbit and Khairagarh. Tradition 
asserts, that to shade their campmg-gronnds, they planted most of the mango- 
groves in the nest and south of the district 

^The name of Tilpur was long nntenor to that of this particular Tilak , but Tilak Sou was 
probably a common title m the familj 


Giro 1726 A. D 


Tilak Sen and the Ban- 
jaras 
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I< ^'!<5c^{n^n^llnto^^^^gto (heir inronds llmt district declined in prosperity, 
for iliey pilhgod nnd dcstro'^cd williout nitompling to colonize and recnltivato 
the connlry. Much of the jiinglo soiilh-oast of Gorakhpur is said to have sprung 
Ainrcln produced bj ilio 'M’ lawlessness they earned with 

nmjnms ilicin infected the Muhammadan garrison at Gorakhpur, 

■wlio arose and ro-oponed the old quarrel with the Satfisi Raja About 1750 A D. 

Iinnpion ot n fourib Mu- state of affairs called urgently for interfeience, and 
liuninndoi nnn} {]^q Nawdb accordingly marched a large aimy into the 


Dcfcnt of Tilnlt Sen’s son 


district under All Kdsim Khan 

This army fiist reduced the turbulent Muhammaans to order, razing a 
stronghold uhicb Iboir leaders had constructed on the 
old site of the Domangarh castle. It then marched 
nonli, routed a force brought against it bj' Tilak Son’s sou, and invaded the 
Bdlval territories to recoi or arrears of tribute But a tough struggle was 
required before the Raja even nominallj’’ submitted , and peace was restored by 
compromise nearly twentj' years later, wdien the Bdtwal Rdja seems to have 
paid the Navab a personal MSit and arranged terms After the subjeetion of 
Tilak Sen’s son, the countrj' ho had hold was annexed to Bdtwal No attempt 
as aiiparentlj made to conduct its government thiongb Muhammadan offi- 

ci.ils, and tnbuto was onlj’- nommall}* levied. 

In Gorakhpur, however, a largo force was established, and it was pro- 
bably about this time that tho Muhammadan rule was strongest and most dis- 
tinctly felt Owing to tho absence of written chronicle'^ and he indifference of 
jrubammndnn nutbonty natives to the past history of the district, it is extremely 
restored, difficult to asceitain tho exact character of this rule, and 

the extent to which it interfered with the powers and prerogatives of the local 
Rut no real go%ommcnt Certain, however, that it did not even profess 

iutroduepd to provide its subjects vith pohee and protection It 

is extremely doubtful if, except at Gorakhpur itself, there were any courts of 
justice The people trusted to themselves and their Efijas for protection 
against robbers and marauders, such as the Banjfuas 

The parganah divisions of the Muhammadans survive, but only because 
they corresponded pretty closely with domains known before as those of the 
various Rajas or their creatures. The Muhammadan name of the town and 
district, Muazzimabad, is unknown to the common people , and the government 
Attention paid only to seems to have been at best an imperfect machmery for 
tbc collection of revenue Collecting revenue The fact that hardly any place of 

Mulinmmndnu mfluonco note bears a Muhammadan name, and the scarcity 

of mosques or othei Muhammadan buildmgs, show 


very Bbgbt. 
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the fleeting nature of even tlio NawAb Vazfr’s mark on tbo dhtrict. Even in 
Gorakhpur itself — a town nhich they undoubtedly held for some time — the 
traces of the Muslim goveinors are but scarce and faint compared to those 
of the Hindu kings and saints whom they iioroinally conquered. Islam 
itself is probably nowhere else so strongly coloured by Hindu ideas and 
usages, and m few places have the two sects so closely united as in Gorakh- 
pur. 


All evidence in short tends to show that the position orcupied by the 
Hindu Rajas tnbutanes, Hindu Rdjas of the district had up to this time been 
not subjects rather of tributaries than of subjects In his 

Bansi leport Mr. Wynne writes that, “throughout, the authority of the local 
EAjas was sufficient to counteibalancc, if not to oiercomo that of the chakladdr 
(or representative of the central government at Lucknou) The kiinungos 
appointed by the latter were, till a fcio years before the cession^ regularly 
expelled, and the revenue they were sent to collect was as often withheld 
as paid The right of private war was exercised without question. Occa- 
- sionally the chakladar was able to collect revenue from the tenants 
dll ect , but in general such sums as were realised at all were paid through 
the Rdjas ” 

Under these circumstances, it would appear natural that when the 
Battle of Busar (Baksar), Nawdb’s power was weakened by the battle of Baksar, 
1784 A D the local Rajas would have thrown off the yoke and 

expelled the underlmgs who were no longer supported by his army The 
result was, however, just the reverse. At no period pnor to the cession 

Power of the lower offi- fke authority of the Rdjas seem to have been 

cers rather increased than so weak, and the power of the delegates from Luck- 

now so strong, as at this. Not only did the notorious 
Major Hannay exercise an almost supreme power over the south of the 
district as the Viceroy’s commander-in-chief, but the prefects and their 
subalterns also acqmred an influence which they had never before pos- 
sessed. 

Up to tins time no regular system, of collection seems to have worked, 
except in the south of the distiict. The power and the nominal submission of the 
local RAjas had enabled them to maintain their government by merely paying 
a kind of tribute Even SaAdat Khan seems merely to have enforced payment 

of this tribute, and to have left the government and 
tion^^to'^thTMuhAmmaL the collection of lents to the RAjas In other districts 

there was a legular system, under which a graded 
series of officers were appointed to make collections from the persons m 
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po^’^r' Mon of JliP 1 \n(l Tlih wnc cxtondccl (o Aznnignrli, but in Goiakbpur 
rInii'K DO lool I( FooiD'^ to Iiavc boon ns follows; — 

An ofiic’r cnllnd clndJndnr was npponilcd Jo tlic cliargo of a chakla or 
Jnf't ritbor laigcr (ban n modern di>4(iidj nnd tindoi him wore ofliccis called 
ffon/c. ^\llo held a smaller division, abouJ (he si7c of a tiihslh. Below thoso 
were isiinungus, who weic piipposed to Kcpji (he enJiro accounts of a tract about 
(he of 1 jnrg ina, and (o suppl} all (he infoi mation necossniy foi the roahz- 
n(i< n of a fan revonuo fiom the poisons holding cultivated land within it. 
Besido*, (ho'^o was a spun-nnlitarv ofllcer called the iiiizim, who seems to have 
ben em|dovod in ooernng contumacious dcluiiKers and protecting treasure, 
.uid luiindi him wore several deputies (ncab-ndzwi) who carried out those 
diitii s niider In'- orders 

But, ns befoie noticed, (he s’^stem could not w'ork in a country where a 

Till- MiVn 11 I ciTTicxl fi'variii of local potentates had each sufficient power to 
iiii-i ti nr 111 (.imtliiiiir (iij, Kamnigos and oven the amils in contempt, 

.ind to conntorhalanre all (ho inlloence and strength of (he chakladAr himself 
Tin* lx imingos w(«ro expelled, and the annlh soon nnived at (ho plan of bai gam- 
ing w itli (he local lbi)ns (oi (hc jnyuienl of a certain sum in return for absolute 
non-in(<'rf< rein 0 Tins sv stein vci\ soon passed into one of farming The 
office of chikladar as a( first instituted was abolished, and under the title of 
( II. Min <.f fuinitiK ilif dnnl, the local Ha|a, if hc was si.roiig enough, or some 

publican fiom Ondh, if ho was not, took a contract foi 
collecting (ho revenues The (onii of his lease was one, thice, oi hvo years, 
and a regular counterpart (lulnVii/ai) for (he sum to bo paid, as well as a large 
anumnt in advance, was handed ovci to the viceroy. 

When a BAiawas weakened by a war with his neighbours or other causes, 
Vnrj »in poMcr of tlio ^'>0 Ills domains w ould be bought for a large 

fnnncrji ]jy goiiio powerful noblo or professional fai mer, 

who hoi/ed the opportunity of making Ins eolloclions diiectfrora the RAja’a 
dejiendaiits nnd tenants And when the BAj.i locoveied his stiength, he would 
either agree to lake the farm lumsolf, oi to buy out the interloping faimer by 
gnnraiiiceiiig him a certain piofit on his engagement Not unfrequently the 
matlci was solv'cd by the farmois taking a laige compensation fiom the RAja 
and disappearing with it, leaving the viceroy to lealize the lev’enue as best he 
could In such cases it was seldom leali/od at all, as this couise was only 
adopted when (he NawAb’s difficulties picveiiled the pursuit and puniBhraent 
of the defanltor 

The Lucknow lov'cimcs, so fai as drawn from this district, wore indeed 
YOiy piooaiious. A few’ tnppas lyiug along the Ghagra and tor several miles 
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intorfcretl but lUllo. But he ceitainly strengthened the hands of revenue 
collector^, and niuintaincd .i foicc sulKciont to coerce the Riljas, weakened aa 
they ^\c^o by their IocmI disjjutos and warfare. Had he applied lus power to 
maintain order and prevent the f.iimors and maiaudors flora pillaging the 
people, lie might perli.ips have saved the country from the worst misfortunes 
which overtook it It must, however, bo allowed tliat the task would have been 
dinieiilf, and might have cost him not only his position, but his life. The 
Ondh Government had alrcad}' fallen into a condition of ahnost unparalled 

inenicicnc} and venality. To realize this it is only 
of rneXmeUnJ of o‘ilS accessary to quote the description of Oiidh given by 

General Sleemau a lifetime latei in 1850, and to apply 
the quotation to Gorakhpiii Ills account in ly bo summarized as follows: 
“The revenue was farmed to men whoso only object was to extort as much as 
ihe^j could during their term of oflice The Nawab’s attention was engrossed 
by tlio course of events wliidi threatened bis throne. Excojit the most pow'er- 
ful hindlioldors, no nnn wa*: ‘^afo tor a moment in jieison, oHicc, or property ; 
and with such a feeling of insoeniily prevailing, it was impossible that any 
country should flonrisb There was no police. Those who should have 
prolcetcd were the first to plunder , and jnstico was to bo bad only by tboso 
who could pay for it” tsuch was Goiaklipur ns left by Major Hannay. 
Bcg*irding Ills personal exactions and cruelties there is perhaps not sufficient 
evidence to w.irrant a decided opinion. Burke accused him of having dono in- 
cnlculnblo nii<cbief, and Mill, eiidoising tins ojuuion, states that bo laid waste 
a vast tract of counlij winch botoio Ins oppicssions was rich and flouiislimg ^ 

, But w lictlicr he directed or permitted the pillage, the 
UospnnslWHli uf Mnjor ^ l o j 

linniiin for iliu \\rctcli(.d cfioct of Iiisgov'oruincnt was cqii.dly injuiious Either 
(it lie of ibc couiitn ^ coluago and w ill to oppose the extortions 

of Ins subordinates, oi lie had not tho powci . Perhajis iho truth lies betw een these 
two alternatives It is certain at nil events that ho made no soiuple m filming 
out his chnigo piecemeal to a set of extoitioiiato and heartless underlings, who 
rackrentcdaudnotuufrcqnoiitly pill.iged tho people, till a great part of theagri- 
cultural population werodiiven to abandon tbeir holdings and quit the district 
Tho Satasi Bfija meanwhile, instead of devoting his strength to protect 
his domain from these evils, plunged into a war with 
BuUaf Sntusl and Biltw'al RAja, by w'boiii be was defeated with much 

slaughter in 1788 The Biinsi Rfija occupied himself _ 
in expeditions against tho Banjuras, whom ho finally diove from his dominions 
about 1790, following them up and inflicting seveie punishment on all who 

1 History, Tol. IV., p 313. 
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fell into his bands. The Dhuiiapdr H 5 jns had not 3'et recovered from their long 
family quarrel, and, having bebn furlhei weaVened bv the Banjaifis, were poAver^ 
less to withstand the exactions of the f.irinei s backed by hlajor Hnminj ’s f loops. 

The Majhauli Rdja alone seems to have been prudent enough to lescrre 
Prudent conduct of the 1^8 st length for the protection of the land aronnd Ins 
Majhauli Mjn. capital. He virliially wltl)d^es^ from thn contest 

with the Banjaras m the east, and abandoned the tract which now forms tbo 
Sidhna Jobna parganah to their ravages. B3 tins mentis lie contnied to save 
the greatei portion of the Majlianli paiganali from them and the farmeis ; and 
at the cession this was found to be almost tho only portion of the district 
which was fairly ciiUivated and inhabited. 

The terrible state of inseonrity in the Sidliua Jobna parg.anah ga\c the 
Rise of the Bdnk Jogm opportunity for the use of the two principal falukas 
nnd Padrnuna taldkas. -which still comprise boliveon them the greater portion 
of the parganah. 

The first of these was BSnk Jogm taluka or Tamkuhi BAj, which was 
founded by Fateb SabAi, BhufnliAr Raja of Hosbyiii pui in SAian He claimed 
descent from Mayyura, founder of the Majbauli RAj, by a Bhuiiiliar wife , and 
his descendants aie still recognized as connections by tho Majhauh family. 
Refusing to acknoivledge British authority, he was after tho bat le of Baksar 
expelled from SAran, and settled on au estate he had bought a few jenra 
before in tappas Bdnk and Jogm He bi ought with him a large amount of 
treasure, and leceived also the suppoit of the Majhauli RAja, who was wise 
enough to see the advantage of retaining a fneudly power as a rampart 
between himself and the BanjAraa By iisuipation, 01 more commonly by volun- 
tary transfers from weakei zamfndars, he extended his possessions swiitly and 
widely ovei the south ease of Sidhua Jobna, and before his death was recog- 
nised as talukadar of nearly 100 villages 

The second taluka, that of Padrauna, lose into importance much m the 
Foundation of the Pa- same ivay, although its foundeis had a severer strugr 
draunu talhka gjg {.],q BaujAi'as before they succeeded in estab- 

lishing any kind of security for then dependents It originated lu a grant 
made by the RAja of Majhauli to one of his followers, and the first grantee 
was a dependent who had risen from a menial capacity, and Was rewarded by 
the grant of some of the villages most harassed by the Banjaras This cheap 
method of providing for importunate claims accorded also with the policy 
which led the EAja to support Fateh SaliAi 

The grant at first consisted of but two villages ; but the state of the 
country gave the grantee an opportunity of extending his .authority. The 
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Piol of 111 *; l)cln;T n Kuniii fnnii‘<Iicd flio pictext of clniming descent from 
M:n \ un s fourth uifo : m'd the infiucnco he obtained from (Ins connection with 
llio Mnihauh still the most powerful pi nice in tho district, ga\o him an 

nccoiulnncv which enabled him \ery quicklj to make the noighbonring villages 
ncknow ledge his niHhonh Tho dread, moreover, of Banjaras and other 
mnrniulers forced the wcakci proprietors to obtain tho support of some poiver- 
ftil ally He usinll\, therefore, found them ready to surrender the nominal 
^ . , , ownership of their villages, and to pay a certain 

jicrcenfago of their incomes, in return foi the pro- 
lortion winch ho promised to atVord them The estates of the more inde- 
pendent he either iw fiaiid or force annc\cd In that ago of misrule no redress 
could be obtained, o\cept b\ those who wore too strong to require it The 
Mnjh'iuh Ihi) i w ns unhkeh tointerfero; and this portion of tho district had now 
become too poor to afliact the rapacity of cither naiiiiay or his subordinates. 

In this manner the taluka rose into importanco almost as lapidly as that 
of Fiteh Snlni ; and, owing to their coninion dt-pondonco on Majhauh, both 
parlies relraimd fioni aggression on each othci’s domains Wliatevei may be 
tliouglil of the coertion and fr.iud b> which those taliikas w’cro to some extent 
c«tabli'-lied, there can bo no doubt that tlie sccnnL_> thoy afforded W’as of the 
utmost a.iluu to the snbordin Ue InndlioUlors w lioso estates they enclosed. With- 
out the ccntr.il authority of the laluk.utur these men could never have com- 
bined cnoctnoh to lOMbt the B.in)niab Nor would there have been any 
me ms of ending the qu irrels ami moIciico which prevailed bofoie. One rapa- 
cious master was bettci (ban .i host of pettj 1} r.ants. 

But III 1601 the arrears ol subsidies, duo undei various treaties for the 
Co-ioii to (1,0 1 twi India "SO of English troops, bad leacbed an amount which 
Coniiiaii.v, Iboi (],Q Vn/ir found himself quite unable to pay ; 

and to wipe off the debt Sai'idat All surrondoiod Gorakhpur and other tracts to 
the East ludiii Comp.aiiy. Since the lOtli November in the year just men- 
tioned the district has been subject to British rulo.^ 

Its condition at the time of cession wms about as wretched as oould well 
bo imagined. It is described as almost entirely without administration, over- 
grown with jungle, roadless, infested by robbers, and in many places laid 
waste by the armed retainers of the principal landholders. “ I find it iinpos- 
Biblo,” writes Mr Routlodgo in 1801, "to convey to you any adequate idea 
of the desolated state of this country. I have been informed that m one year 
nearly 400,000 raiyats fled from it , and those who remained only cultivated 
by stealth for foai of opposition.” ^ 

* Soo AitcLison’a Treaties, vol II, p Cl, note 
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The Butwal domain in the north was considered loss unfortunate ; but it 
had been wasted by wars with Satasi, and Was still scoured by Neplileso 
maraudeis pretending to collect a tribute which the Hlija did not owe. Like 
his brothel chieftains, that Itdja was little disposed to submit tamely to the new 
goveinment. Plunder and private war had become as the breath of their 
nostrils. Despoiled by the Banjul as, the east was only beginning to recover 
nndei the protection of the newly-formed taliikas. The depopulation of the 
south-west had been successfully undertaken by the collectors of taxes ; and 
the south-east, oi Majhauli country, was the only flourishing part of the 
district. Its centie had always been occupied by a laige tract of jungle, which 
the misgoveinment of later days had greatly extended. 

The fiscal and general administiation of the district, from the date of the 
cession to that of the Nepalese war, has been else- 
Nepalese war, 1814. -vyliero desciibed. Long before the former event the 

Gmkhas had taken advantage of the prevailing anarchy to increase their 
possessions in the plains. Their encroachments had extended all along the 
Taiai country at the foot of the hills, but were most maiked m what was then 
the north of this distiict They had driven the Raja of Biitwal from his moun- 
tain domain of Pdip.i, and followed up their success by the occupation of his 
Tilpur and Biudj'akpur teriitories^ They had annexed Slnur/ij, a tr.ict on 
the left bank of the Airah, just north of the modern Basti. For the revenue 
of these tracts they indeed professed themselves liable to the Oudh Govern- 
ment , but they paid it or not, just as best suited their own convenience. 

It has been alieady mentioned that at the first British settlement of land 
AggteasionB of the Gur revenue the EAju of Butwal himself engaged to pay the 

assessment on his nominal domains in this district, 
and that ho was afterwards imprisoned for refusal to defray arrears. About 
1805 the Gurkhas claimed Butwal as part of the country conquered from him, 
and sent officials to collect the revenue On his release from imprisonment 
the Edja was inveigled to Kathmfindu, wheie he was muidered on the ground 
of alleged intrigues with the British. His family surrendered Butwal to the 
direct management of the Company, and letired to enj'oy their pension (mdh- 
Jedna) in peace at Gorakhpur. Meanwhile, by the beginning of 1806, the 
Nepdlese had annexed two-thirds of the disputed country The provisional 
Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, who was then at Allahabad, sent them 
a letter demanding the evacuation of Butwal, but offeiingto let them keep 
Shnirdj This they answered by an offer to engage for the Butwal revenue on 

‘ Political and Militauj Transaclioiis in India, 1813-23, by H T Pnnaep, Bengal Civil 
Service London, 1825 This contemporary work is the best that can be consulted on the subject 
of the Nepfilese war. 
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Ihclorni'! nf iIk’ fir'l cplllomonl ButSii George ^\ ns sliorlly afterwards snper- 
I/or<I Min(o, \\liospnltrii(ion was engrossed by otlicrnidtfers TJie ques- 
tion dr<qqn'd out of ‘-igl'l, and (ho Nepalese coniplcled the annexation of Butwal 
J'lnboldoncd l)\ Brill*'!) indiflcroncp, they in 1810-11 crossed the Bfitwal 

. , , , boundary and snzed some villages of par^ranab Pfili. 

A c->iaiiu>‘ionpr Iti nprninl o i o 

rt rrwilno tluir chlm", This led at tlio beginning c)f 1812 to a remonstrance 
'' from Lord i^linto, who, while repeating the offer of 

Shihn’n. dotnnnded (he inslant eiacnation of Bdtwal Tlie Gurkhas replied 
1 a n*'‘-erling a disliiiot rigid to all thc^’’ had taken and more. Anxious to do 
(hem every jii'^lue, lyord i^fiinto nppoinlcd a commissioner to investigate 
111' ir claim*' I’roeoedmg (o (ho northoin frontier of tins district, Major 
I’nris B'^d**hnw in 1813 <5iibmit(cd a report on (ho wdiolo dispute Heshow'ed 
that (he Gurkhas had no right to either Butwal or Shiuii'i) , and Lord Minto 
(hereon demanded (he eanciiation of both TIic Nopal court sent a respectful 
and even afieetionalo answer, in which, without giving icasons, tliej’- said that 
Maim BraiKliaw’s iin csligafioii had led them to a conclusion just the reverse of 
(hat formed by (ho British Government. 

flow Lord Minlo would have mof this reply it is vain to speculate. But 

The Company roBinncfl *'><<110 end of J 81 3 ho was succeeded by Lord Moira, 
pncfrfolon of the sohnion- who carlj' m tlio following j'car peremptorily 
UU 1 C country. Ordered tho Gurkhas to quit both Butw.al and 

Slmin'i) Tho Magistrate of Gorakhpur was at tho same time directed 
to march (ho Gor.ikhpur conlingont into tho disputed tract if the older 
were not obej cd in 2.') days. Tho Ncpiilcse, how'ovor, remained whore they were, 
and (he Jhigisuato (Sir Roger Martin) handed tho dispute over to the military 
oflicer commanding. Three comp.iiiics ocoupied Shiiii ilj and Butwal without the 
slightest opposition Tho Magistrate ostablishod police-stations at Chitwa, Ba- 
sauna, and S.inrain Bdtwal, w'lth subordinate outposts in ShmrAj (April, 1814). 
Before, however, tho troops had rearnved at Goiakhpur, the Nepalese snr- 
SlauRhtcr of its ofllcinls attacked the three stations in Butwal. 

and declaration of nar, Eighteen policemen wore killed, and the chief officer at 
1814 ^ ^ 

Chitw'a w'ns, after his surrender, murdered in cold 

blood (May). Tlio Magistrate ordered the fugitive remnant to retire on 

B4nsi ; mcanwhilo ono of tho Shidriy outposts was attacked and four more 

policemen slam (Juno) War was now of course inevitable, but its declaration 

w’as for several reasons postponed till tho 1st November, 1814. 

Tho larger operations of tho two campaigns that followed were conducted 

on tlie Panjdb, Dudb, and Bihdr portions of the 

Tho campaigns. Nopdl frontier. But of the four columns engaged m 
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the first campaign, one under General J S. Wood was directed to make Go- 
rakhpur its base of operations Starting hence on the 15th of November, it 
was to penetrate through Bdtwnl into Pnipa. The column consisted of about 
4,000 infantry, including the 17th Regiment of British foot, and was strength- 
ened by 11 guns of different calibre. ^ 

It was late in November before General Wood left Gorakhpur Through 
Action at Bfitwal, Janu- Bindyakpur or Tilpur, and Butwal, he marched 
ary, 1816 Without opposition. But the town of Butwal itself 

lies at the foot of the hills, in the mouth of a pass , and across this pass the 
NepMese Colonel,^ Va/.ir Singh, had built a strong stockade. To reconnoitre 
and carry this work General Wood left Ins Tarfii camp on the 3rd of January. 
A Biahman servant of the Butwal family, still living at Gorakhpur, offered 
his services as guide, and conducted the force up the banks of the Ghunghi 
The last seven miles of the road lay through thick sfil forest, but the General 
had been led to expect an open space m the immediate neighbourhood of the 
stockade He was still in the wood with his advanced guard when the road 
brought them suddenly in front of their goal, now not more than fifty yards 
distant. The Nepdlese opened a smait fire, and, before General Wood had 
completed a hurried reconnaissance, wounded two officers But the mam 
body, mcluding the British regiment, soon arrived , a party that had sallied 
from the stockade was driven up the hills ; and in pursuing them upwards 
three companies of the 17th succeeded also in outflanking the enemy’s work. 
The enemy scrambled av\ ay up the hillside behind the stockade. But Gene- 
ral Wood, thinking the fortification would be untenable unless the hill also 
weie carried, forbore to press his advantage, and sounded a retreat Flushed 
with the prospect of a certain and easy victory, his troops were grievously 
disappomted They bad lost 24 comrades to no purpose. The fatuous strategy 
of their leader can only be excused on the ground that he had been burned 
and worried by a difficult morning’s march. 

The bravery displayed by the enemy, and exaggerated rumours of 
Imbecility of General their strength, led him to imagine his own force in- 
J s Wood adequate for an advance Parties of irregular cavalry 

were added to his force ; but instead of attempting to penetrate the hills, ho 
confined his operations to the defensive Throwing up works at Lotau in 
'Basil, he placed there a garrison to defend the main route from Gorakhpur. 
He himself moved with his mam body to repel an inoursion into Nichlaval. 

VThe Nep&iesc had early adopted English titles for their military officers But these 
titles implied greater commands in theirarniy than in the English There were but one general 
and some three or four colonels on the whole of their army list. A captain commanded a bat- 
tahon, and a laftan or heutenant a company. 
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IIic \acllla(inp; policy ronclorcd sucli iucursions an almost daily occuironce. 
J.imnic, I'^obruarv, and oven March, saw villages in the north of this distiict 
jilnndorod and buinU Though rcinfoiccd by furthci mfantiy and artilloiy, ho 
still dcoiiiod himself loo weak to act ofTcnsncly. lie bnint by nay of retaliation 
•^CN oral Gurkha Milages, and marched nhithorsoever ho hoard Iho foo ueic 
ad\ inoiiig. He still, honc\or, boliovotl and reprosontod the Nepfdose foice to 
be iiiuoh greater than his own. And it was not till April, when directed to 
verify Ills belief by actual contact with Ibo enemy, that ho again appealed 
before Ibitwal On the I7lh of (hat month ho bonibaidod the place for several 
hours without result He then hud w'astc tho Ncpiileso possessions in the plain 
and returned to cnntoiiuicnts at Gorakhpur. In tho middle of May the vic- 
tories of Geiieril Ochtcilonv put an end to the first campaign, leaving Dchra 
Hiin and Kuin.iun in the hands of the English. 

But the demands of the Company wcio not yet satisfied. In March the 
no>^o of tlio firo csin Hopj'dcso Gencr.al Aiiiar Singli had been Consulted as to 
j.iicit nnil for flic ad\ isability of ccdiiig ulso tlio Goiakhpnr and Saran 

tho Cnini'sin, 1S15 Tauus, and had connscllcd his chief against it In May 

iho English had demanded the whole of tho T.irai, whether m Gorakhpur, Saran, 
or olscwhoro Tlie Nopiilcso wore, however, unready to surrender a tract in 
which most of their principal courtiers had been granted fiefs ; and the 
Governor-General deemed preparations for a fresh campaign advisable It 
was proposed to rciiifoico tho Gorakhpur column, and place it under the com- 
mand of Colonel Nicholls for renewed operations against Butwal and Palpa In 
tho second campaign, however, tho Gorakhpur column took no part. Negotia- 
tions lingered on till the cud of October. Tho British demand had by that 
time been reduced to the Taiiu country between the Sarju and Gandak, and any 
other parts already held by our forces. Compensation to the extent of two Idkhs 
of rupees was at the same timooflbrcd to disappointed Nopalosegiantees. These 
terms were accepted, and a ticaty signed at Sigauli on tho 28th November 

But this treaty w.is, so far ns tho Gurkhas wore concerned, a meie feint. 
Conclusion of tlic wnr, Hatificatiou under their gioat seal w'us promised in fif- 
Miircli, 1810 but never came , and it was soon ascertained 

that tho Ncpfdcse intended to continue the w’ar. A foimal intimation to that effect 
met tho British army on its way to tho border m February, 1816 Bir David 
Ocbterlony this time pouotr.atcd into Nepkl through Bihdr, completing the 
campaign by the beginning of the following month. The Neptilese ratified the 
treaty of Sigauli on the 4th March, and the whole of the lowlands between 
rCarju and Gandak, except Bditoal Khds^ passed into the hands of the British. 

* » c BCltwal, excluding Binnyakpur and Tilpur. 
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But as a politic act of conciliatiorij the Govern or- General decided to surrender 
to the conquered Nepalese as much of the TarAi as might not be required to 
form a straight and even fiontior. The boundary -was surveyed and marked 
out in the same year. It ran in a fairly direct line parallel to the trend of the 
hills, but, evcept just north of Pah and Shiiipur, did not approach their foot. 

Between the close of the Nepalese war in 1816 and the outbreak of the 
Mutiny some forty-one years afterwards, the history of the distiict is marked 
by no important events, except the settlements and famines already described. 

The rebellion of 1857 was ushered m by disturbances towards the close 
of May. Some of the more turbulent landholders, including those of Paina 

on the Ghagia, burst out into acts of robbery and' 
Bcbelhon of 1857-58 , X , „ i t , > 

Violence On the 5th dune, the headquarters of the' 
17lh N I.j which supplied a detachment to Gorakhpur, mutinied at Azamgarh, 
and on the 7th July the convicts in the Gorakhpur jail made a desperate but 
unsuccessful effort to escape. On the 8th the infantry detachment attempted 
to seize the Government treasure, but were cheeked by Mr. Wynyard, the 
Judge, with some troopers of the 12th Irregular Cavalry. On the 10th, sis 
European officers who had escaped from Faizfibad were murdered m Nagar 
of Basti, and about the same time a detachment of the 17th N I plunder- 
ed the opium treasury at Basti itself Towards the close of July the land- 
diolder* of the northern and western parganahs proclaimed our rule at an 
end, and the criminal classes reaped a rich harvest of plunder. Sis Nepdlese 
legiments were now' marched to Gorakhpur by Colonel IFroughton, and the 
remnant of the 17th N. I. was disarmed (1st August). But disorder still 
spread through the distnot, and in what is now Basti a number of the tahsilis 
were plundered. Mutineers from Sigauli attempted to plunder also the opium 
treasury at Salempur, but were repulsed by the guard. It is not very clear 
whj' the civil officers felt themselves forced to abandon their district on the 
13th August. Sii Charles Wingfield thinks it “sufficient to say that they declin- 
ed to remain with less than four regiments,” while Colonel Wroughton declined 
to leave more than two. But there bad as yet been no outbreak at Gorakhpur 
itself, and that post could hardly be deemed untenable. On the 13th, however, 
rnropenns evacnate the Enropeans and Nepdiese left together , the Joint Ma- 
distnct, Angnst 1857. gistrate, Mr Bird, alone remaining. The care of the 

district had been entrusted to a committee of five Efijas — Saffisi, Gopfilpur, 
Majliauli, Tamkfihi, and Bdnsi , and Mr. Bird hoped to supervise their labours. 
The retreating Enropeans and Nepalese were followed from Gorakhpur 
bv a body of insurgents undei Muhammad Hasan, who was however repulsed 
^.ith loss (18th July), On his return to Gor.akbpur two days later he was 
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\^clco^nf'(l l>v (lio j'lil gnnid, wlioso charges had been released, and by the 
]\:iia of f^aiahi, who had turned rebel. !l\Ir. Bird fled into the forest, and, not- 
with^^tanding the reward of Rs 5,000 set on his head, reached Motihdn in safety 
Tlio coinmittco of R»p‘= of course dissolved itself By the treachery of Satdsi 
and non- diondnneo of j\In)hauh, ils numbers were by this time reduced to three. 
Tlie Ruin'? of Barlui'ipar, Nngar, Clullupiir, and other chiefs, follow’ed the example 
of Sain*?!, pjionh aiding with the rebels. 

Tlio insurgent army camped near Gorakhpur, setting fire to most of the 
hou'^os in the end station and cantonments. But, considering himself secure in 

Muinuinml llfl'an cMn- ’^cw’ authority, l\Iuhammad Hasan endeavoured as 
lilrUh a rdid rcotniiiirnt poQc^ildo to prevent destruction of property. 

Large Fum'? of money woio extorted by Molence from the merchants and 
innker'? of (ho cita And in (he words of Sir C. Wingfield, who avas appointed 
Commnsionor just after the rebellion, “ the strong projed everywhere on the 


veil.” 

In a acrv short, lime howc\or, the reign of j\Iuhammad Hasan came to an 
end The Xep'de^o force? advanced under Sir Jang Bahddur from the north, 
and (ho Bri(i‘?li force under Colonel Roweroft from the south. The former 
Tlio riifii-li rcorctiio occupied Gorakhpur on the lUh Jannar}', 1858, ' aflei 
tlic tiuirict slight skii mishes at Pipra on the Gnndak,and Pipraich 

The latter defeated the rebels under llarkishan Singh at Mairw a The insurgents 
were driven through Gorakhpur city across (ho R/ipti, and Muhammad Hasan 
fled w ith such speed that he the came dav crossed the Ghi'igra at Tunda British 
authoritv was i c-c‘:tablishcd, and m.any disloj.al landholders wore punished 
b\ death or the coufi?:calion of their estates. 

Thus in 1858 the Satusi Rii) fell after an existence of 500 years The Bar- 

hitipai title and estates- wore forfeited, and it was some years before the Raja was 

pardoned and allowed to rctuin to the district Part of the Padrauna taluka 

shared the same fate, and (he family having lost large sums in litigation with 

theRiija of Bellia, wcio only saved from uttoi rum by the industiy and ability 

of Isri Partab, father of the present Bde ® The Raja of 

Gopdlpur had remained faithful , but his estates were 

BO burdened by debt that it w'as absolutely necessaiy to sell the gi eater portion 

The Raja’s daughtci-in-law, who pmehased part of them, is generally known 

as the Ram of Gopdlpui. The Ohillupdr Rdj came to an end, the Rnja being 

1 Sir Charles Winpdcld simply says the Otli, without mentioning the month or year, but the 
date has hocn taken from Colonel Itowcroft’s own report * Such as they were , but extra- 

Tagaiicc and litigation had left very little to ho forfeited. 3 The family regained their pros- 
peritj hj the purchase for a small sum of the Jnngal Padrauna grant, held before by Mr Sym 
•• The income derived from this noli tract,” writes Mr Lumsden, ‘‘has enabled Isn Partab to 
payoff ilia debts and rccovtr a portion of the talfika ” (5i(Z/i«a /o6«a i?epor/, para. 


iBn Pnrlub E ic of Padrauna 
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hanged, and a small pension of about Es. 30 paid to his widow. The Muslim 
Efija of Shnhpur m Dhuriap4r met with the same fate. Part of his property 
was bestowed on the G-op41pur R4ja, and may be said to have saved the latter 
from mm The E5ja of Majhauli was so deeply indebted that, but for the 
timely intervention of Government, a few years must have seen him ruined. 
But his creditors were paid off by the fState, and his lands placed under the 
Court of Wards, by which they are still managed. 


The Rdja of Anola remained almost undisturbed by the rebellion ; while 
the Tamkuhi chief, who had prudently abstamed from putting himself promi- 
nently forward on either side, preseiwed, and has since greatly mcreased his 
possessions The R5ja of Nichiaval, last representative of the Bdtwal family, 
joined the mutineers, thereby forfeiting the stipend Government bad since 
1845 allowed him in compensation for his taliikaddn rights in Tilpur. A year 
or two later Nep41 was rewarded for its assistance by large territorial con- 
cessions in the north of the district The evil effects of the rebellion have now 
passed away and the revenue of the settlement since effected with ease. 

The large income and area of the district, as it then stood, in 1865 caused 
its division into two charges by the separation > of 
Basti. Even thus shorn, Gorakhpur is much larger 
than the average district, and further reduction of its area has been long dis- 
cussed. 

Loohng back to the beginning of the century and of British rule, no one 
could deny that the strong arm and j'ust intentions of our Government have 
despite defects of administration, developed the resources and multiplied the 
wealth of a land which native nusgovemment had prostrated and ruined. 


Separation of Basti, 1885 
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Amwa Ivlias or Proper, n eolleclion of sciltercd villof^fs ni fnppi Rainpiir 
Dbdb o( partranab Si<lbna-Jol)na, si rnds near Ibo (Jlnin|»aian froniier, 08 niilos 
by road fiom Goi.xkbpnr. The Groat Gxndak, on \\bf)-,i> bank it lorinorly 
stood, now flows some miles to the oast Put tlio alluxial tiact Ijctxxocii ixmxxa 
and tbo xiver is still subject to occasional floodinc; 

Its population, 6,150 in 1872, is Aimxa’s onp obiiin to notice. Put 
except in numbers, that population 13 nowise romarkablo It roii‘'i''f3 cbiolly 
of agricultni ists belonging to low Hindu casic'?. Tbo Milages or banib‘ts wliioh 
compose Amw'a contain no prnato buildings of any importanof', and no public 
buildings at all So insignificant, lodeci, is liio ]fl,!oe that in 1870 tbo S.uiii.iry 
Comimssioner^ was unable to find it And bo xors iiglilh came to tbo (oiulti- 
sion that, except in the form of scallcrod xillngos, no suoh town could 
exist. 

Anola or Sangrdmpur, a compact \illago in tappa Ilaxeli of the parg.annh 
towbicii it gives its name, sLands on a cart-track brain lung from tlio Gorakli- 
pnr-Belgliat road, 13 miles soutb-soutli-west of Gorakbjnir It bad in 1872 a 
population of 2,735 persons, chiefly husbandmen and IJnulus 

The village stands on a slight eminence, and, being sui rounded by tinck 
masses of trees, pi esents at a short distance a rather pietnrosqiic appearance 
Hot far north of it lie soino largo patches of foiost, winch arc preserved for the 
sake of tbo spoit which they afihid to the local raja The strong bramblo 
hedges that fence m the fields around tho villago show that deer, antelope, and 
other four-footed foes of cultivation are sfili numerous The only public insti- 
tution is an elementary school Tho ra)a of Anola, whose family hi^torj has 
been olscwhoro- told, inhabits a largo buck house in tho village ; and a good 
many old brick wells may be found in tlio noighbouihood Put the prevailing 
matciial of consfcmolion is mud A house- ta\ was formerly lev icd under Act 
XX of 1856, but this has now been abolished The name of tlic village is 
sometimes vviitton as if it wero deiived fiom unrcla or aoitln, the tree elsewhcro 
known as emblic myiobalans Put botwcon the place and the plant there 
seems to bo no real connection Anola is still spelt Anaula, and was once 
spelt Auhaula. 

Anola, a parganah of the Bansg.'ion lahsil, is hounded on tho south-east 
and north-east by pai ganah Bhanapar , on tho north by Bliaufipiir and parganah 
Maghar , on tho south-west by tho Pasti disiuct, and on its irregular southern 
fiontier by parganah Dhuiiapfu. Tho north-castcin bouiidaiy with Bhauapar 
is formed by tho Amiar lagoon and Ami rnei. Tho Kutina atlbrds an 

iSee his report for tbnt year, p 3S, jinrv 110 ".\borc,pp 101, ISf. 
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OLCa^ioiial fioniior Basil , and flio Tarona, -which rises in the parganah^ 
^\Ilh l)luind]>:ii Anola is (tnidcd into three tapjias, flaveli, Mahsin, and 
B.iiiKata Cnnlaming dOl of the revenue dn isions known as villages {maiiza), 
it li.ul m 1878^ an area of 71,303 acres and a land revenue of Rs 43,721. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Anola contained 325 inhabi- 
ted sites, of ivliich 217 had less than 200 inhabitants , 90 be- 
^ tween 200 and 500, 12 between 500 and 1,000 ; 2 between 

1 00 1 and 2.000 , 3 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 1 (Bnnsgaon) between 
3,000 and 5,000 The population numbeied 70,116 souls (32,683 females), 
gi\in<r 204 to the square mile Classified according to religion there were 
66.201 Hindus, of whom 30,916 were females ; and 3,822 Musalmans (1,070 
females). Distributing tlie Hindu population among the four great classes, 
the census shews 9,818 Brahmans (4,565 females) ; 4,735 Rajpiits (2,232 
feiiialcs) , and 2 014 Bam3as(924 females), whilst the great mass of the 
jiopulation IS included m the “ other castes,” which show a total of 49,727 
souls (23,195 females) The piincipal Brdliman sub-division found in this 
liarcanali is the Kunauji 3 -a (9,818) The chief Rftjput clans are the Samet 
(2,414), Sakarwul, Bui?, and Ghuih ai. The Baniyas belong to the following snb- 
dniiioiis K,aiuhW425), Agarwal, Agrabn, Bara n war, XJnai, and Kasanndhau. 
The most iiunicious among the other castes are the Bind, Teh, Koen, Ahir, 
Lolifir, Hiiiiuii, Cliannu, Dhobi, Kaliar, Satwdr, Gadariya, Kurmi, Bhar, 
Mallali, Nunn a, Kti 3 atli, Kalwar, Sondr, Kamnngar, Kahar, Dom, Barbai, 
BliU, Pasi, Thailicra, JIuli, Banspboi, Ban, Atitb, Khatik, Kbakrob, Kisdn, 
Halwfu, Bliarbbunja, and Bcldar The klnsalmans are distributed amongst 
Bliaikbs (3,317;, ISa 33 'ids (10), Mugbals (6j, and Patbans (444), or left 
umpecificd 

The parganah is a well-wooded and w'ell-cnltivated plain, w'hose only pro- 
riiTb'cnl and aj'ri- ininences .are the slight undulations adjoining the low 
cultural features basin ot the Xmi A memorial of ancient woodland sur- 

Mves in fappa Bankita, whose name means the “ forest-eleanng and at the 
assessment of 1839-40 there w\as stdl a large area of forest But this has 
dwindled down till limited to the game-preserve, less than one square mile lu 
extent, north of Anola “ The bulk of the paiganah is cultivated and, thanks 
to the freshness of its cultivation, feitile Of the total area 55,390 acres are 
recorded as either tilled oi ar.ible.'* The extension of ciiliiiation under British 
rule bus allow-ed the l.uid-re\ enue to increase nearly fourfold 


* Gcncniiucnt Circulrr No “OV, dated fth Jul-r , 1878 ^ See article on that village 

^ ilr LuruadLu’t uctlkuu-ut rtiiorl, v-hicb .jncs the s- me loiul area as shoi/n above. 
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The soils are loam (donis) and sand (halna). There Is no nalnral clay soil 
{mattiydr) although the manured lands around villago homesteads sometimes 
pass by that name ^ Water for irrigation is obtained from many ponds and 
the pools of many streams Eighty-seven per cent of the total area is watered. 
But the instability of the sub-soil, and the distance of water from the surface, 
render wells expensive. Of the two harvests, the largest and most remunera- 
tive is the spring Its principal crops are barley, wheat, and pulses , but gram, 
peas, tobacco, and opium are extensively raised. 

Anola can boast no other noteworthy products. The only considerable 

manufacture, that of coarse cloth, is not peculiar to the 
Economical features , i i i . 

parganah. Weekly markets are held at hvo towns or 

villages, of which the most important for trade purposes is Bhainsa Mathu m 

Mahsin. The official capital is Bausgaon, the histone capital Anola The 

marts at which the parganah sells its crops are, however, rather outside it than 

of it It IS connected by road or river with many places, such as Gorakhpur 

or Barhaj. Two unmetaUed highways traverse the centre, two carf.-tracks the 

east of the parganah The Ami and the Kuana are navigable for at least two- 

thirds of the year. 

The parganah was first cleared and colonized by the dependents of the 
Sarnet Rajputs The traditmpal leader of the colony was 
Randhir Singh, ancestor of the present rHj a of Anola. At 
what exact period he lived it is now impossible to say. But at the end of the 
sixteenth century we find Anola a parganah of the Gorakhpur division [sarkdr) 
and Oudh province {siiha), with a State rental of Rs 5,028 ^ Part of Ondh it 
remained until ceded to the Company and included in its present district 
(1801). The land-taxes since imposed on it have been at the first assessment 
Rs 11,698 ; at the second, Rs. 10,648 , at the third, Rs 9,542 ; at tlie fourth, 
Rs. 12,368 ; and at the fifth, Rs. 30.673. The sum last named had before the 
expiry of the fifth settlement risen to Rs. 43,200 , and the demand of the 
next or current assessment has been shown above ^ 

Baiktinthpur,^ a viUage in tappa Kachuarof parganah SalempurTilajhauli, 
stands on the banks of the Little Gandak river, about 40 miles southwest of Go- 
rakhpur. It in 1872 had 869 inhabitants. The village is held by a family of Bisen 
Rajputs, an offshoot of the Majhauli house It is remarkable as the site of the most 
important fair m the district, held by the Pauhaii Ji of Paikauli (q. u ) on the 
fifth of the bright half of Aghan.® The fair has been established for the last 52 

* Forabnef descnption of nil those soils see above, p 285 = 2,01,120 seo 

Akbar*s IiisiUules ^ For some nccount of all these settlcmentB see above, pp -*79 05 * 

This article has been kindly contributed by Mr Crookc ® Koiember-Dcccmbcr 
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ycai'i On its principal day a dramatic performance, representing tlie Dhanuk 
Jng, or contest for the hand of Si ta, daughter of dan aka, king of Mithila, is 
given The successful suitor, Ramchandra, bioaks the bow of Siva on a large' 
masonry platform amidst tho acclamations of tho assembled spectators. The 
fair 13 attoiulcd by about 30,000 pooplo , while it lasts, a large market is estab- 
lished ; and as there is no good trade-centre m the neighbourhood, the sur- 
rounding villagers flock hither to lay in their annual supplies of cloth, vessels, 
(kc Tho sales are very largo 

Bairauna Kht'is or Proper, a village in tappa Bairauna or Bairondu of 
parganah Salcinpur Majhauli, contains tho rums of an ancient fort attributed 
to tho Bhars ' Tho dibt.inco by uninotallcd road from Gorakhpur is about 37 
miles The population in 1872 was 738 only. 

Bansgaou, or “ tho village of bambns,” is tho capital of tho tah-^il so named. 
It stands on a cart-track iii tappa Mahsm of parganah Anola, 19 miles south 
of Gorakhpur Tho population amounted in 1872 to 3,069 souls. 

Tho town or v illago really consists of 10 hamlets, whereof the principal are 
Shuhpur Kabra or Baiisgiion, Bar.iban, Duukbar, aud Majhgawan. On the 
slight cmiiioiicc crowned by Baraban, “ tho great forest,” stand close together 
the munsifs court and tho talisih. Between them and Dunkhar, which con- 
tains tho first-class police-station, lies tho excise store-house Beyond the 
policc-slalion, in Shiihpur Kabra, rises the great mass of the village houses, 
which arc mostly poor buildings of rtiud. The only public institutions not 
hithorto mentioned arc tho imperial post-ofBco, a Government school, a hostel 
(dharinsdla) built in 1871 by goner.al subscription, two Hindu temples and one 
htushm mosque. As might bo expected, however, in a mere cluster of agricul- 
tur.al hamlets there is no budding of any special interest. 

In Bdraban are some masonr}' structures and the greatest appearance of 
comfort, but as a whole tho place looks like most Indian villages— poor, sqnalid, 
and untidy Where, however, a short distance lends enchantment to the view, 
Baruban nestling amongst its fine groves of mango trees looks well enough. 

The land around the town is held by a great number of proprietors, 
some of whose holdings are barely sufficient to support existence Owing 
probably to the nearness of Gorakhpur, into which the villagers carry 
their grain for sale, there 13 little local tiade But a market is held every 
Friday, aud a fair on the ninth of the bright half of Ku&r (Septomber-Octo- 
bor) On this latter occasion, wiites Mr. Crooke, all the Sarnet Rajputs go to 
worship Devi at an old asthdn or shrine. Cutting then bodies in seven places, 

* For some account of the manner in which the Biscns cxpellei] the Bhars sec nrticloa 
on Alajhauh and Salcnipur. 
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they offer up the I'lood to the goddess Tlioy aKo saciificc a jnalo hufT.ilo, 
and carry loaiid a young pig, winch they loll hy knocking it against the 
ground The ceremony is lu moinory ot thou conquobt of the (Jh.uthans 
and occupation of Bansgiion. 

BAnsqAon, an agricultural village in tappa Rdmpur Ragaha of parga- 
nah Sidhua Jobna, lies 64 miles by road oast of Groraklipur Its only claim 
to notice IS its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,3'iO* 

Bdnsgaon has an elementary (halLabandi) school. About a dozen years 
ago one of its landholders staitcd an indigo factory which has long ceased 
workmg The village is said to have boon founded by Bhuinhars from the 
south, and still contain many Bhuiuhar inhabitants 

BAnsgaON, a tahsUwith head-quarters at the Biinsg'ion first mentioned, 
18 bounded on its inegular north-eastern frontiei by the Ripti, which seieia it 
from tahsfls Deona, Hata, and Grorakhpui , on the north, again, by the Go- 
lakhpur or Head-quarters tahsfl 5 on the west by the Basti district; and on the 
south south-west by the Ghdgra, which divides it from the A/amgarh district. 
Tahsfl Bdnsgdon contains the paiganahs of Anola, Dhnriapar, and Chillupar, 
•with all except the two noithern lappas of parganah Bhan.ipur It had in 
1878 a total area of 394,648 acres, or over 616 square miles, and a tolal 
land-revenue of Rs 2,30,279 Its population in 1872 wuis 345,401, or 563 
persons to the square mile. But a detailed account of the taiisil will be found 
in the articles on its four parganahs 

Barhaj, in tappa Raipur of paiganah Salcmpur Mijhauh, is the prin- 
cipal mart of the Gorakhpur district It stands on the junction of several iin- 
motalled roads and a cart-track, 41 miles south-east of Gorakhpur. Tradition 
mentions that the Ghigra and Rlpti used once to moot nearly four miles w'cst 
of the town. But the tendency of the confluence has ever been to follow east- 
wards the current of the two iivcis In 1873 they mingled their wnitors just 
opposite Gaura, less than two miles west of Baihaj , and Barhiij now' stands 
on the Rapti, above its union with the Ghtigia The town had in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 4,970 persons, chiefly Biiilimans, Kalwdis, Malkihs, and Ahiis 

Barhaj,” wnitos Mr, Orooke, “ is certainly the most thriving and about 
the dll tiest town in Gorakhpur But bobides its commercial importance, it has 
not a single featiue of luteiest Fioin the R'lpti it presents the appcaianeo ot 
a mass of squalid houses mtoispoisod with the spues ot a few Hindu temples. 
The iivei bank is covered with immcnso piles ot wmod, pait foi exportation, 
part for boat-bmlding, which is an active liado, and the gieitei pait to teed 
the furnaces ot the uumeious sugai factoiies The only buildings even model- 
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T lir'ind iif'w pnliro-slTlion (first, dtiss) and a 

C.()\( rnm''nt ( futH i hfuiilt) At ri<:lit aiif^los io tlin ri\pr isonolong slr6ct, 

V lii'di Ii\ a o\('r IliP fiiul K-ikl),! n'lloironrso — Uio ^cloaca 

nn\im T of I’ irli i) 'i'lits rn nl w as nnod mofnllod, I)iil. is now out of repair As 
It appifnelifs llu' ri\i'r il lo'^es ilsdf in a ina/cof filtliv limes winch wind on to 
tho polior-^t'ition and (he ^rliils. The resi of the town consists of crooked 
uii'^nlif ‘'IrfM'ts oninnied nitli men handiso of all ^orls 

“'Jhe ‘-(lionl Ins ahniil fiO ho^ s on its lolls and an averaec attendance of 
nhnnl 10 All (he piijuls aie from (hn pooler clashes None of the merchants’ 
s<>inal(<nd fine of (he le idin^r »)tri//o;o»K reinurked lately to the writer that 
<hi‘\ did not '■end their sons (o ''chool heeaiiso (hey did not nant Government 
'(■tviie \\]iu h nin (he '-ole end of education They piefer to lot their sons 
• jiri \1 ahniil the diops ,ind piek up (he mahuiani alphabet from the clerks. 
One of dll' prineip il trades of Harln) is surr.ar-i efining It is earned on, 
aeiordm;: to tin ii'-inl s;qtein. h\ hoilm<^ donn the lumps of raw siieai {hheh) 
in 'in iinnien‘'e c ildron (/cno/ii, •■kiinniin" and filtoniifr the s^riip, and then 
( o leiil 1(1110 j| in eirlhoii pot'-. Iiii dl\ dnsohing the treacle from the saccharine 
).arli< h"' In the inonture Irom ihuerof rncr grass (vic(h’) The process is 
nthir rude ind (hero n little legnd to cleanliness The sugar produced is of 
(he coane hroun a incly known as Chinese * Barliai is the depot for all the 
stig ir prodiieed ill pargainln Sidhua-Jobna, S.doinpnr Jlajhanh, and Shah- 
1 ih'iripnr Di PI itick ten \cars ago (1S70) reckoned the niimhcr of factories 
n( 10 - A M'-itoi who sees (ho town only in its squalid every-day state would 
he nirpmed lo watch on a market day the enormous string of cans wliicli 
crowd into the pi ice and render Irafiic in the iiiriow' lanes almost impossible, 
('loth and ve'i'-els are largely imported and sold for local use or distribution to 
(ho ‘•m dier district marts. »Smcc the liccnso-ta\' was introduced a now 
industry lias been st tried, ill it of picparmg a second sot of ledgers for (ho 
iiispcrlion of (lie assessing ofiiocr. The mo'^t enterprising nicrclnnls are a 
colony of Mi'irw'ins, and ‘=01110 Kalwars, Bum is, and Irakis Some of (ho 
3\Iarw.iiis do a good (rmlc 111 insniing boats and cargoes from (lie danger of 
(lie snags .and rapuls of the R.ipti and Gliiigra The influence of the Barhnj 
trading classes in (lie noiglihoiiriiig parts of (lie district is \orv large Tliev 
ficntlor advances through tlio villages for sugar and 'rnin . and (hero are few 
tlircsliiiig-floors or Bugnr-inills in the Mcmit\ where 01 oof r'O'r cinissar es Ts 
not on guaid during the harvest season It inns' bo '■d'a’AcJ tli it the B:rl-'' 
dealers ha\o rather an equivocal rcputitioii. JnJ.c ons\ m ingeJ hau’.m'.j: 
are a roculni trade. 

> i«;»ra, p -IIJ, note, sgccabjic p'- - - * . ‘ ^ _ 
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‘‘ In Carliaj sanitation and local improvements are at a very low level. 
As tlie trustee of tbo ruja of Majhauli, tlio owner of llio placoj Government 
bas no funds to spare for conservancy or local works. The moat pressing 
work IS to clear a road straight down to ibo Rfipti landings and imjirovc tbo 
town drainage. At present tbo refuse of tbo sugar rcrnicricSj added to tbo 
usual abominations of a native town, supply a bouquet of di‘'gnsting odours 
wbicb Cologne could not rival,” 

Tlie above description requires but little supplement Tbo Hindu temples 
tberein meutioned are four or fiv'o modern structures dedicated to Malifideo or 
Siva There is at least one good-looking modern mosque ; and to the list of 
public institutions must bo added tbo imperial post-ollico. A few masonry 
bouses are occupied by leading merebants. Nuinorous but ill-kept wells tap 
water at a distance of 25 feet from tbo surface Many of tbo sugar factories 
are really considerable buildings, enclosing extensive courtyards. Tlie manu- 
factured sugar IS shipped in large quantities for Calcutta, but is not the only 
great export of Barhaj The town is an important depot for tbo down-country 
distnbution of gram It in 1870 contained no less than 31 golas or granaries, 
courtyards sm rounded with covered racks for tbo storoago of tbo laden sacks 
Amongst minor exports must bo mentioned wood, oilseeds, and bides , amongst 
the imports iron, cloth, and salt. But something on tins subject w'lll be found 
in the account of trade and maiiufactuios for tbo district generally.^ 

The pnucipal business quartern are Farebatta, Namakbatta or tbo salt- 
market, Dalhatta or tbo pulse-market, and Naya or Now Bazar At the cast 
of the town is an extensive quarter of MallAlis or boatmen. Six hundred resU 
dent members of that caste earn tbeir living by loading and unloading- vessel 
with that gram But at Gorakhpur and Db.mi, higher up the Riipti, tbo 
numbers are only 250 and 100 respectively.® Tbo E.ikba or Blmgar water- 
coursejoins the Rupti, and its mouth forms a convenient dock for small ship- 
ping. On the Rapti itself may be soon a little forest of masts 

Markets are bold every Tuesday and "Wednesday, and on tbo full moon of 
October-Novembor (KArttik) Barliaj is onlivoned by a fair Near tbo town 
stand the villages of Gaura and Paina, where many of its- merchants have 
villas. Though practically suburbs of Barbaj, those places will bo described 
in separate articles If their population be added to that of Barbaj, tbo result 
will be a total of 15,783 inhabitants. 

Legend deiives tbo name of Barbaj from one Baraban or Bnrba-ji, a 
BiAbman borniit who turned MnsalmAn. His supposed 
tomb is still an object of veneration. Later still lived 
> Supra pp 411 - 21 , ’ Kcports furnishvd by tahslWnrs to Mr. Alexander, 
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one Kunwar Dliir Saliij who built Iieie a castlo. This stronghold is said to 
h.no been stoimed and destroyed by Musalmans not long before the fonndatioa 
of the modern town; but its ruins may still be seen The founders of the 
existing Baihaj w^ere the ancestors of the Mifjhauh rdja, and its age is computed 
at about 110 years Its rise to coinmoicial prominence had been rapid. In 
1870 Dr Planck w'as informed that the first sugar factory bad been started but 
40 years before. 

Darhalganj, a small town in tappa Haveli of pargana Ohillupar, stands on 
the crossing of the metalled Azamgarh and another unmetalled road, 36 miles 
south south-east of Gorakhpui The former highway crosses the Ghdgra just 
south of the town Barhalganj was in 1872 inhabited by 4,449 persons. 


It W'as formerly deemed to include four mit/ia/fus or quarters The first, 
Liilganj, W'as called after the Ltd Sahib, brothei of the rebellious Bisen rdja of 
Narbarpur The second w'as Kasba Barhal or Barhalganj proper The thud, 
Clullupar, which perhaps gave its name to the paiganah, took that name from 
the tact that it lay across (par) a small stream styled the Chillu In the fourth, 
Gobi 01 the gran aiy, a giain-market w'as formerly held. But the separate 
existence of the three quartois last named has been almost forgotten, and the 
terms L'llganj and Baihalganj may be considered nearly synonymous. 

The tow'n consists chiefly of a -street of masonry shops hning the sides 
of the Azamgarh road It has a fine metalled market-place flanked by stone 
drains There is afamons temple sacred to Shiva as lord of Jalesar {Jalesar-Ndtk 
Mahddeo) Another tlidlurdwdra, known as the Charanpdduka, is under the 
management of the prior of Paikauli {q v) A little distance north of the town, 
beside the Azamgarh road, the leading merchant Jagmohan Das has built a 


third temple 
Public buildings 


In the town itself is a fine masonry house belonging to the 
same citizen Attached to the first-class police-station are 
a pretty garden and two mounted policemen, who patrol 
the road just mentioned Baihalganj has also a parganah school, a hostel 
(sardi) for travellers, a dispensary, and an imperial post-oflSce Several fine 
groves surround the town , and the tiimness with which its road and market- 
place ai e kept give it an exceptionally neat appearance. The 
House tax. Chaiikidctii Act (XX, of 1856) is in force ; and dnnng 

1877-7S the honse-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs 71 fro-" 
the preceding year, gave a total mcome of Rs 871. The expenditure, wlkh 
was chiefly on police (Rs 480), conseivancy, and public works, amoario,' to 
Rs 730 01 the 914 houses 225 w'eie assessed with the tax, the 

beinff Rs. 3-8-11 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-11 per h6ad of 
° 60 
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Barhalganj has little trade of its ov,n. But a good deal of traffic passes throngb 
it along the metalled road, on its nay to or from the Gh5gra siiipping, Arara- 
garh, or Benares Botained between calcarcons (/aniar) banl'i, tlic Gluigra is 
here unnsnally narrow On the full moon of Kilrtlik (Octobcr-Noi ember) and 
the mnth of the bright half of Chait (March-April) large multitudes flock 
hither to bathe m the stream. 

Until the rebellion of 1857 the market belonged to tbc raja of Narliar- 
pur, a Tillage about one mile east of the tov. n On the 
confiscation of Ins property it v.as found that the duos 
brought in about Es. 2,400 3 *carly. But 3Ir Collector Young, under v.hoso 
direct management the estate v,as placed, remitted tbc collections and imposed 
the house-tax already mentioned. Tiic removal of a. bat was \artna11y a 
transit duty gave a great impetus to the prosper! 1} of tbc town , but Barhal- 
ganj IS still behind Dohari, the A7amgarh mart on the opposite bank of the 
Gbagra. Outside the toun lie somo lands kum.n as Arnzi Barhalganj. which 
when, confiscated were bestowed on tbc raja of Gop.ilpnr m reward for his 
mutmy services. He both mortgaged and sold Ihcin. an inconsistency which 
has led to long lawsuits not yet ended. Eiots and disputes between the rival 
claimants have lately compelled the Collector to take this property also under 
direct management 

Bap.hi, ^ the site of a pohce-station and district post-office, stands on 
the left bank of the Rapti, in tappa R ijdham of parganah South Havcli, 
13 rmles south-east of Gorakhpur The population amounted in 1872 to 
1,058 souls The road from Gor.akhpnr to Barhi crosses the line of dr.ainage 
from the Ramgarh and adjoining lakes, and is ent away every rainy sc.a- 
son. It is not now kept under repair. The surrounding country is greatly 
exposed to inundation from the Eapti, and the soil is so sandy as to 
render the construction of buildings very difficult. It is proposed to transfer 
the third-class police-station to the adj’oiuing village of Diligliat, which occupies 
a more elevated site The first cst.ibisbment of tins station was due to the 
host of highwaymen which once infested tho road A short distance east of 
Barhi, m the villages of Tongri, Upadaulia, andR i)dliiim khis, arc tho remains 
of a great city and fortress coeval with the >Sahankot of Rudarpur, and said 
to he the home of the Maurj a dynasty - 

Belaharia, or Bela Haraiya, the site of a dispensary and post-office, lies 
in tappa Lehra of parganah North na\cli, on the road from Nichlaval to 

1 This and the five EDcceeding articles arc clucOj from the pen o£ Mr Crookc, of nho^c 
notes some advantage was taken .also in the last ' 7c , the dynast} of Chandragupta 

fSendrakottos) and Asoka 
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Karmaiui-ghat, about 40 milrs north north-west of Gorakhpur. It lies on 
tlio foiest grant^ of Mr J. 11. Bridgman , and an excollont house is occupied 
Ills resident agent, Mr. W Palmer. Haul by stands S4bibganj bSzdr, 
an impoi taut mai t foi country produce. Bela Haraiya bad in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 1,730 inbabitants. 

BelghAt, a largo agricultural village of tbe tappa so called in parganah 
Dlmriripdr, stands on tlie junction of an unmetalled road and a cart-track, 
about 2G miles south south-west of Gorakhpur. The population amounted in 
1872 to 1,513 persons. The village contains a first-class police-station and 
district post-office. It is the head-quarters of Babu Eamavatdr Smgh, a 
Kausik Rajput of the Gopalpur family, who has a consideiable estate in tbe 
neighbourhood Duiiiig the rams the place is difficult of approach from 
Gorakhpur, owing to the necessity of ciossmg the Kuana river There is 
nothing of any interest m Belghut Its name implies that the Sarju or Ghdgra 
once flowed past it , and a late change of couise has again brought the river 
within some two miles of the village 

BELtPAR, a police outpost on the metalled Azamgarh road, stands about 
14 miles south of Gorakhpui, in tappa Kaswansi of parganah Bhauapdr. It 
occupies tlie high giound overlooking the Amiar lagoon. The embankment 
known as the “ Tucker bandh,” which connects Belipar with Kanrirdm on the 
other side of the maish, begins a shoit distance south of the outpost. The 
population of the village is 679 only 

Bhagalpur, a market village m tappa Ballia of parganah Salempur- 
Majhauli, crowns the left bank of the Ghagra, 52 miles south-east of Gorakh- 
pur. It had in JS72 a population of 1,540 inhabitants The place was evi- 
dently the site of a vei y ancient city Apparentlj’- the rums at Eliairdgarh, which 
are now on the Azamgarh bank of the rivei, were once conterminous with 
Bbagalpur, and have been separated from it by a change m the course of the 
Ghagra. The ancient buildmgs on the Gorakhpur side have almost aU dis- 
appeared, and only the ancient pillar described by Buchanan^ remams 

“ Bbugalpnr,” writes that wordj author, “is said to be a corruption of Bhnrgiwfipnr, ^ and 
it IS said to hare been the residence of the family of Brahmans v hich gave birth to Parasurama, 
the incarnation of Vishnu *♦ * Immediately below Bhfigaipnr theBehwa (GhSgra) has laid 
bare some masses of brick rubbish, and this may possibly be part of the family abode, 
the remainder of which has been swept away by the river , but the quantity of bricks 
IB trifling, and they are usually considered by the natives as haring belonged to a mud 
fort bmlt above by Sudnshta Narayan, a Kumar or younger brother of the Bhojpur 
family who made some conquests in this part of the country Near this fort, in a 
garden, is a stone pillar, winch is a mere cylinder inth a small flat cap, and totally 
> Supra, pp 286-87 * Eastern India, If, 364-66 , see also Cunningham’s 

ArchetologKal Suricy Reports, I, 85-86 = I e. the town of Bhargiwa Sarwanas 
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destitute of elegance. There are no traces of buildings round it, and a considerable portion is 
probably sunk in the ground It has contained a long inscription in an ancient character, which 
the Pandits cannot entirely read, many of the letters being of obsolete forms The inscription 
is besides very much defaced, partly by the action of time, and partly by some bigot having 
attempted to cut through the pillar ]nst in the nuddle of the inscription The zeal of tins bigot 
was cooled before he cat half through the pillar, and if he wrought with a sword, as is usually 
alleged, he mast have had considerable patience to cut so far It is however commonly believed 
that he desisted from terror, blood having sprung from the stone when he made a gash in it 
with one blow of the sword Some say that this zealous person was a Muhammadan , others gn e 
the honour to a Yogi This latter opinion has probably ansen from some persons having carved 
above the inscnption, in modem characters, the words ‘ Raj Yog,’ 1007, but this, I am told, has 
no connection with a person of the order of Yogis, but implies accession to the Government, IUO 7 . 
Neither the name of the person succeeding nor the era is mentioned, and the character being 
very different from the other part of the inscription, had even these circumstances been known, 
they would hawe throivn no light on the antiquity of the pillar Many persons call it the staff 
(Idth) or club (gadd) of ParaanrAma, but others say that it belonged to Bhim, the supposed son 
of Pandn, and others allege that it was erected by Bhngadatta, of whom I made frequent 
mention in the account of Rangpur ” 


During the last rains, 1879, the remains of an ancient masonry passage 
under the river are said to have been discovered.^ The head-quarters of a sub- 
division of the Opium Department, Bh^igalpnr has a good opium bungalow 
with weighing sheds and other offices. Its bathing fair on the full moon of 
]Karttik (October-November) is attended bj' some 6,000 people 

Bhadapas, a parganah of the B&nsgdon and Head-quarters tabsfls, is 
^ bounded on its convex north-eastern frontier by the meandering Rapti, which 
divides it from parganahs Silhatand Haveh , on its concave sonth-westein fron- 
tier by parganabs Maghar, Anola, and Dhuriapdr , on its short eastern termina- 
tion by Sdhat ; and on its short western termination by Maghar Alarge portion 
of the boundary with Maghar and Anola is supplied by the Xmi river and the 
Amidr lagoon Bhaudpdr is divided into seven tappas Of these the tn 0 northern, 
Bet and Haveli, belong to the head-quarters tabsfl. The fiye southern, Knswansi, 
Pachasi, Q-urhmi, Kota, and Gragaha, are a part of tahsil Bunsgdon The par- 
ganah contains 432 of the revenue divisions known as -vullages (manca). It 
had in 1878 an area of 91,200 acres and a land revenue of Bs 58,477^ 

According to the census of 1872 Bhaudpar contained 280 inhabited sites, 

„ , ^ of which 151 bad less than 200 inhabitants, 87 between 

Population. „ . 

200 and 500 , 29 between 500 and 1,000 ; 10 between 1,000 
Rud 2,000 ; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000. 


^ Granted however its existence, this passage must not be deemed an anticipation of 
Brunei’s Thames-tunnellmg feat The passage did not run under the nver, but the river has 
run over the passage General Cunnmgham mentions a tradition that the Ghagra onceflowed 
■ three miles north of Bhfigaipur * 49,610 acres aud Ka 32,307 belong to the Bau«gaon 

tahsil, 41,640 acres and Rs 26,1-0 to the Head-quarters, 
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The popiiklion numbered 82,526 souls (39,000 females), gmng 1,153 to 
tlio square mile. Classified according to religion, tbeie weie 77,452 Hindus, of 
ubom 36,660 wore females, and 5,074 Musalmdns (2,340 females) Distributing 
the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census shews 13,065 
Brdbmans (7,228 females), 5,296 Kajputs (2,479 females), and 3,560 Baniyas, 
(1,706 females) ; ivliilst the great mass of the population is included m the other 
castes” of the census returns, winch show a total of 12,444 souls (5,761 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(12,867). The chief Raipnfc olans are the Ponvvfii (1,292), Chandel, Sainet, 
Sakarwdl, Bais, Kauslk, Sohinkin, and Ghauhan The Banijds belong to the 
Ki'indu (1,460), Aganvdl, Agarahri, Baranwdr, Unai, and Kasaundhan sub- 
divisions. The most numerous among the “ other castes” aie the Bind, Dosddh, 
Gound,^ Teh, Koeri, Ahir, Lobar, Hajjam, Chamar, Dhobi, Kahdi, Satwar, 
Qadanja, Kurmi, Bhar, Mullah, Nunija, Kayath, Musahar, Kalwdr, Rdjbhar, 
Sonar, Kamungar, Kalr'ir, Dom, Barhai, Barai, Bhdt, Posi, Thathen, Mali, 
B.insphor, Baiidgi, Bdn, Atith, Kisdn, Halwdi, Kadeia, Bhaibhunja, and 
Beldar. The Musalmans aie Shaikhs (4,034), Sayyids (27), Pathans (426), 
and unspecified. 

The parganah is a long irregular strip of country with a maximum 
Physical nnd ngn- expanse of about 30 by 7 miles. The flatness of its sur- 
culturai icniureh jg broken only by slight undulations whose ridges 

are often shaded by fine mango groves attributed to the Banjdras The 
soil IS fairly productive ; and of the 9,867 acres returned as its total area 
at Bottloment 66,290 were either cultivated or culturable. The sods are loam 
(doras) and sand {balna). What is called clay {mattidr) is only found to a 
very limited extent in low lying situations. The crops chiefly giown for the 
autumn harvest are hhadatn or hhadui rico^ and maize , for the spring harvest 
the usual cereals, the usual pulses, and indigo Until a few years ago at all 
events no sugarcane was raised. Bhauapdr is well drained by the Rdpti and Xmi, 
which meet at the junction of tappas Kuswansi and Gurhmi, The interfluvial 
tract mcludmg tappas Ret, Haveli, and Kuswdnsi, is much exposed to inunda- 
tion not only from the rivers themselves, but from the Hawar and Nandaur 
lagoons During the monsoon this part of the parganah is a continuous sheet 
of water, spanned between Behpdr and KaunrSm police outposts by the mag- 
nificent embankment known as the Tucker Bandh.® When the floods subside 


they leave a rich alluvial deposit ; the beds of the smaller lagoons are sown with 
a -winter crop , and the Ami shrinks into a narrow stream -wnndmg through 
fertile corn lands. The south of the parganah is as a rule higher and sandier, 

1 Sic in tbe Census report. Perhaps Gond is intended. ’ Supra p 322 * Supra 

p. 307. 
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Tvhile the spring crops are generallj’- better than furtlier north. Of the total 
cultivated area 61 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from lagoons, artificial ponds, 
and former beds (doJiar) of streams But as -nater is very near the surface, 
temporary unbricked wells are easily dug. 

The leadmg families are the Sarnet Rajputs of Pandepar, Balwdn, and 
Landholding fami. Kota, the Palw^r Eajputs of Gagaha, the Tiwan Brfih- 
mans of Saigaura, and the Pande Brahmans of Balwan. 
The Kaiks or Banjaras of Chauriya in tappa Gnrhmi deal largely in cattle, 
and lend money and gram in the neighbourhood. The Safasi family^ has 
settlements in Gajpiir and Bhauapar villages , and at the latter place are 
the rnins ot a large castle on the highland overlooking the Rdpti. It was 
above^ mentioned how in 1769, when a famine had killed the cattle, the tigers 
fell upon the inhabitants of Bhaudpar In the time of Buchanan G835) tho 
same beasts were still credited with slaying yearly some seven or eight people 
and 250 cattle of the neighbourhood. But the parganah has now been so 
long without tigers that it has almost forgotten their existence 

The chief commercial mart is Khlesar in tappa Ret, near the bank of the 
Eapti, and adjoining the metalled road from Gorakhpur to 
Basti. This lately established emporium is an important 
depot for the produce of the fertile parganah Maghar Pipranh m the same 
tappa, south of Kalesar, is athnving market, noted chiefly for the country cloth 
which is imported for sale from Gorakhpur, parganah Maghar, and the neigh- 
bouring Tillages The minor bazars are Saraiya, ISiwai, Gajpur, and Daunrpar 
The parganah is thoroughly traversed by the metalled Bash and Azamgarh 
roads and their unmetalled feeders, while an additional trade-route is provided 
by tho navigable RSpti 

The only remains of archmological interest are the Satasi stronghold at 
Antiquities and Bhauapar and numerous mounds or other traces of old 
forts and villages attributed as usual to the Tharus The 
Institutes of AXbar (1596) return Bhawapara as a parganah of the Gorakhpur 
division and Ondh province, with a State rental of Rs 3,897 (1,55,900 dams). 
How greatly cdihvation has since then extended is shown by the revenues 
imposed at modern British settlements These were, at the first, Es, 15,430 ; 
at the second, Rs 14,721, at the third, Rs 14,750; at the fourth, Es. 17,253 ; 
and at the fifth, Rs 40,901 The demand of the next or current assessment 
has been shown above 

BijrArAKPUPv, the most northern parganah of the district and the Maha- 
r^jganj tahsil, is bounded on the north north-east and west north-west by 

4SG. ^p. 343. 
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Kopal, Iho boundary on tlio latter quarter beinor supplied by the Gbunghi 
rncr, on its ii regular south soutli-nestern frontier by paiganah Haveli, and 
on the soulli-casl by (bo Jbairi river, -ulncb severs it fiom parganah Tilpur. 
To distinguisli it from Bin.i} akpui of Basti, the parganah is sometimes called 
Bm.i}akpur East It is dnided into three Mirchwai, Nagvan, and 

Sirsia ; and contains 70 of the re\cnuo divisions known as villages {maiizaY 
Biniiyakpur had in l87S an area of 93,116 acres and a land-revenue of 
11s. 17,111. 


According to the census of 1872 it contained 77 inhabited sites, 
of vhich 55 had less than 200 inhabitants; 18 between 
Population. ^ 2 botnoon 500 and 1,000, and 2 between 

3,000 and 2,000 The population numbered 21,722 souls (10,409 females), 
gi\ ing 150 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there were 20,028 
Hindus, of nhom 9,600 wore females ; and 1,694 Musalmdns (809 females) 
Distributing the Hindu jiopulation among the four great classes, the census 
shows 544 Brahmans (222 females); 255 Eajputs (111 females); and 474 
Banijiis (217 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included m 
the “other castes,” which show a total of 18,755 souls (9,050 females) 
The principal Brtlhman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(539). The chief Edjput clan is the Bais (127) The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarwal, Edndu, Agarahii, and Kasaundhan sub-divisions The most numerous 
among the otheP castes are the Ahlr (3,389;, Hajjdm (1,525), Chamdr (2,177), 
and Kurmi (1,832) The following castes comprise less than one thousand 
membeis each • Dosddh, Teh, Koen, Lohfir, Dhobi, Kahar, Gadanya, Kurmi 
Bhar, Malldh, Nuniya, Kdyath, Musahar, Kalwdr, Sondr, Kahar, Barhai 
Barai, Bhdt, Pdsi, Thathera, Binsphor, Bairdgi, Bdn, Atith, Khatik, Khdkrob 
Kisdn, Halwd.i,Kumdr,Kon, and Baheliya. The Musalmdns are Shaikhs (1 366; 
Sayyids (16), Mughals (5), Pathdns (243), and unpecified. ^ ’ 

Asa part or outskirt of the Sub-Himdlayan Tardi, Bindyakpur is both 
Physical and agri- Wild and swampy Fiom the base of the lower Himalaya 
cultural featarea I 5 j^jgg distant, a series of rapid and roughly parallel 

streams flow down across its northern border Excluding the Ghiinghi and 
Jharn, already mentioned as mere boundaries, we find the west of the paro-anah 
traversed by the Ghdgar, Danda, and Ainjar, tributaries of the former , the 
centre by the Eolun and its affluents, the Hidhi, Dhundi, Bhaghela, ' and 
Manauwa The course of all these sti earns lies almost due southwards ’ The 
Ghiinghi and Eohin, which rise in the hills themselves, are as usual 

^ This cBtunate includes forest grants 
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distinguished from other nvers hy their high banks of accumulated alluvial 
matter. These banks slope rapidlj' down to the level of the surrounding connlr}', 
the beds of the rivers being often, probably, raised above that level 

Of the total area about 38,300 acres are or were jungle grants about 
23,200 are reserved Government forest But before 1872 some 26,720 acres 
of the jungle grants had been brought under cultivation ; aud when the term 
of the last grant expires, in 1906, tillage will have still farther extended. 
Including the area just mentioned, the total cultivation amounts to about 
39,910 acres ^ 

But how small a fraction of the total area this represents may be seen 
by referring to the first paragraph. The parganah consists chiefly indeed of 
marsh and forest ; and of these the eastern tappa Nagwan is wholly composed. 
Here are numerous morasses growing long leeds, the resort of the tiger and 
wild buffalo, here probably may be found the origin of that malaria uhich 
makes BmSyakpur East twice as feverish as its western namesake, although 
not so unhealthy as its eastern neighbour, Tilpiir But m the remaining tappas 
reclamation has of late years pioceeded rapidly Along the banks of the 
Ghiinghi tillage has now reached the Nepal frontier. Along, however, a con- 
siderable part of that frontier, the parganah is a dreary land of grass dotted 
near streams with a few trees. Hither at the end of the rainy season large 
flocks are brought for pasture But as they return southwards, the drovers 
find pasture gradually give way to noe-fields and sal forest to mango-groves. 
The owners of villages are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, and Mongol-faced 
Tharus ; the peasantry are mostly of the caste last named, Kuimi's and Ahirs. 
In their system of cultivation advantage is taken of the many streams, which 
are dammed and diverted thiough artificial channels (/Iw/a; to water the fields. 
The principal crops are for the autumn harvest late {jarhan) rice ; for the 
spring harvest cereals and pepper But the people assert that, owing to the 
“ coldness ” left in the soil by the rams, little of a spring han^est is realized. 

Its crops and timber are the parganah’s only important products But 
Economical fea- own little villages, such as Paisia and Sirsia, there is 

even in these little trade Dhani, Nichlaval, and other marts 
of neighbouring parganahs are also the marts of Binnyakpur. Of officially- 
recognized roads the parganah is eutireh’" destitute 

In the fourteenth century, Binayakpur .and Tilpur were colonized by the 
first roja of Bfltwal, now a town of Nepal. This chief is 
said to have beena Chauhan R4jput,bnt if tbetiadition of his 

Supra, pp 286-68 * Or 13,190 acrcjf, eicludiog the cultivation of jungle grants. 

See Wynne’s StCilemeni Report, 
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niirrmtion from CliUlmu (o lip Irnslod, wa‘;moro HUoly (o Imvpbocna Galilot. 
IIi<? ilpiccndanls ni(pnnarncd witli iho Tharns and other hill -trilic'i ; and at 
some date nnkmmn a cadet of the fannly obtained Tilpnr as a separate fief. 
Tlum^jh the indopendeuec of the Tdpur rnlcrs was neacr recognized, llio “epara- 
lion between the two tracts continued In tho yIiV}-.dUflri (Ififtfi) (liey nro 
entered as separate parganahs of thcGorakhpni duision (farljr) and Oudli 
prQMnec (ci'ilni), nni'ijakpnr being credited with a State rental of T?s lOjOOO 
(1),00,000 ddms). The paiganah was then, howe\cr,\cry much larger tiiaii now*. 
It included, ns it now does not, the eponymous village of nin.i_\ahpnr \\ hen 
tlio traet was transfcired from Ondh to the East India Company (1801), the r.ya 
of Biitwal was gi anted a money allowanecin hen of his cl.nmsnn iho ulhldLart 
Bill not many years aftoiwards the Ncjialesc ejected linn from his hill domain of 
Pnlpa, and in virtue of this conquest claimed and ^ei/cd Ibn.'\akpnr also. 
Thou pi esumption was nltnnatcly punished in thoXepde^o war, and I’lndyak- 
pur once more became British territory. 

But in the course of the campaigns the population liad liccn greatly 
strengthened by the mfiu\ of refugees from Itiilwal and iheTar.'d, and within the 
ne\t twenty years Captain Stoncliam was emjilnyed to bring this jiarganah .and 
the neighbouring North Haacb into belter ctiU.ial ion Tjands were parcelled 
out, embankments W’ere built, and clianncls for draining the m ir-Iies were dog* 
Thus began a work which has been toilsouicl't contimird by the uiiassitled 
efforts of the people tlicrasclvcs 


After the rebellion of 1657-58, tlie fn^ndiv -^rucc” of the NepGe-o were 
rewarded wath a grant of terntor} v Incli. cMonnn- to the norllK-rn 

Haveh, severed Binajakpur into two port •"■a ti‘t and (Jn tho 

tion of Bash (1865j the latter w.as include J m tint di-tnet 'liic flrd iirm 
assessment of the parganah look pk-er in 3 ;3 ; nod tl'edf inand^, d'"" 
imposed, have been as follow .-l-irJ H'' ^68 1 

BrBAlCHA, a village in ter' a B "f o"’-ga;j'ih 

the right bank of the Lif’e Grn :* - 

lie population antonmej ft i?75 k '.V- :/i70 ! -.n'l '"'"'"'I,,, 

OnItT no ^ . f .I y/ / 


assessment 
imposed, he 
Rs. 7,505 


.no populatton antonmeJ ft i?75 v. :/i70 ! -.n'l 

only as tbe a.to of a a- a-.'..'’-,- . -rl ll'l 

BisH^KPcn or B ,, • , .1/ 111 

causes Tf Ml/ lUt' ' iin 


Rishakpcb or B ile— vr. 

causes It stands in tiip; a p'.'v.'- 

of the Oandal- and a ds 

and post-oSce are o: , 

t^'en. which is InzpzlZ'j - '' ^ 

— * . *■— ^ ■*' 


/I,./''" 


X;,- 

' ////'/ /* 


T ^ 
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CaptainGANJ, or Kaptdnganj, a fanly thriving market village in tappa 
Parwarpar of parganab Sontb Haveli, stands on tbejunction of two unmetalled 
roads, 28 miles east-north-east of Gorakhpur The population amounted in 
1872 to 3, (147 souls The village, wntes Mr Crooke,^ ^\as after the mutiny 
confiscated for the treason of its formei owners, and the market has since re- 
mained m the hands of Government. A metalled road and masonry drains have 
been constiucted. Hard by on the east flows the Little Gandak ; and the pli^ce 
has a considerable trade in sugar and country produce, which is sent down that 
river to Patna and Danapur. Captainganj oi Captain’s market is the 2nd stage 
on the road from Gorakhpur to'Padrauaa. It has a good encamping-ground 
and an elementary school. 

Chaumukha, a police out-poston the crossing of the unmetalled Gorakh- 
pnr-Lotan and Captainganj Kaiinaiuiglidt loads, lies in tappa Bhan of par- 
ganah North Haveli, 25 miles north of Gorakhpur East of it rises a dense, 
but somewhat stunted sal forest The population amounted m 1872 to 
y33 only , and the place is only noticeable as a balting-place on tbe junc- 
tion of two impoi taut lughsvays. It derives its name from a well vsith a tall 
four-faced platform, said to have been built by a former distuct officer as a 
traveller’s refuge fiom the numerous mid elephants whiuh then haunted the 
neighbourhood. 

Chaura, or Chaura Cbauii, a village in tappa Keutali of parganah South 
Haveli, stands on the unmetalled Qoraklipui and Deoriaroad, 16 miles south-east 
of the former place It was m 1872 inhabited by 132 persons only But Chaura 
has a tbiid-cLiss police statiou, a district post-office, a small hostel (sardt) for 
tavellers, a cattle pound, and an eletneutary school. It occupies some high 
ground oveilookmg a gieat depression which is flooded in the rams When m 
early winter the water subsides, fever is prevalent. The village contains so 
few gi ain-dealers’ shops that supplies must be hi ought a considerable distance 
ChillupAb, the smallest paiganah of the district and the Bansgdon tahsil, 
is bounded on the north-east by the fidpti, nhich severs it from parganahs 
Salempur and Silhat , on the west noi th-west by pargauahs Bhaucipar and 
Hhuridpir , and on the south by the Ghdgra, which divides it from the Azam- 
garh district. It is divided into five tajypas, Majhaulia, Semra, Haveli, Kasha, 
and Sikandarpur , and amongst these sue distubuted 210 of the revenue dni- 
Bions known as villages (mavza). Parganah Chillupar had m 1878 an area of 
70,636 acres and a land-revenue of Ks 42,070 

According to the census of 1872 ifc contained 163 inhabited sites, of which 
88 had less than 200 inhabitants, 50 hetueen 200 and 
500, 19 between 500 and 1,000 ; 5 between 1,000 and 

^ Erotu whose notes this nud the two following arUcles are taken. 
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2,000 , nnd one (Bailinl^auj) bclwcen 3,000 and 5,000. The population nnm- 
liorcd ‘18,010 souls (22,.3‘[2 females), gmnn; 203 to tlio square mile Classified 
aecordiug to icligiou there Mere 45,923 Hindus, of whom 20,9G3 were 
ItMiialc'i, and 2,990 Mnsaimans (1,379 females) Distributing the Hindu popula- 
tion among (he four groat classes, the census shows 8,025 Brahmans (3,002 
females) , 3,510 Haipiits (1,G29 females), and 1,516 Bamyas (731 females) ; 
whiUt the great mas? of the population is included in the “other castes,” which 
show a total of .32,872 souls (15,001 females) The principal Brihnian sub- 
dne^ion found in this pargannh is the Kanaupya (7,931) The chief Rdjput 
clans are the L’onwai (.323), Cliaiulel, B.ns, .and Kausilc The Bamyas belong to 
tlic following siib-dnisious • Kundu (72G), Agarw’.il, Agarahn, Barasw'dr, 
Uiiii, and Kasaiindlnn The most numerous among the other castes are tlia 
Bind, Dosadh, Goiind,’ Teh, Kocii, Alnr, Lohilr, ILipdin, Chamar, Dhobi, 
ICihar, S.itw.ir, G.idiiiv', Kiirmi, Bh.ir, DIallah, Niiiiiya, Kdyath, Musahar, 
K ilw ii , Son ir, K im.iiigai . K ih tr, Doiii, Bnrh.ii, Bar.a} i, Bhdt, Pasi, Tliathera, 
blah, Baiicplinr, Bur.'iiji, Bin, Atitli, Ivhatik, Kisan, Hahvdi, Kadoia, Bhai- 
hhiiiiii, BLldar, ICiiniar, and Kori Tlie Miisalmms are Shaikhs (2,559', 
h.iivuls (5G), Path.uis (137). and unspecified. 

The plain of Cliilliipii forms tlio point of the wedgo between Rapti and 
rin irii nnJ n,'n- Gli.'igm Through it, aftci liirnishing for some distance 
culouftt fnuin.s iiound ir\ with Dliui i.'ipar, the Taraina runs on to 

pun the former ri\ or The chief geographic il featuro is tlio w'oalth of large 
1 igoon*-, which lilliiig in the laiii} season hocomc .ilniost dr} before the end of 
the hot Of biieli rcsonoirb tlio gi (latest is the Bliowii,- through which the 
T.iraina (lows From (hem and .irtilioi.il iiomK tho^fields obtain most of their 
w ltd. Eveept in the west of tappa Iliveli, woIE .irc dovoted almost solely to 
g.irden crops But .m additional sourco of lortilw-mg moisture is found in the 
3’arnina, wliiuh ns it becomes skignant IS dammed foi inigation A little over 
to |ici cent of tlio cultivated area is watered. The parganah is pei haps the 
most highly cultivated iii the distnot No less than 45,351 acres were at 
sottlcmcnt G861) rotui nod as tilled or aiablo But ar.ablo waste is rare, and 
no traces of foiest aro loft The sods aro loam (doras) and sand (halua), clay 
being unknowm. The sand .ilong the bank of the Ghdgia is extremely light 
and poor 

As the W'.ator recodes towards the centres of the lagoons, their edges are 
sown with rice. Tins and indigo .are tho piinGip.al crops of the scanty autumn 
liarvcst The spiiiig harvest, which is by far the most luipoitant, consists 
mostly of w’hcat,, bai ley, gai don-ci ops, nnd the pulses masiir, gram, and m har, A 

* See atlielc on pargnuab Bhaudpdr, ‘‘ rojmlntion,” note, ’ Supra p 304 , 
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little sugarcane is grown. Though said to be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, manure is highly prized The soil is no longer so fresh as in other 
parts of Gorakhpur, and requires restoratives 

Its agricultural raw produce is ChillupJir’s only noteworthy product. 

Economical fea- When not sold at Barhalganj, Semra, or some other 
tures. local mart, this can be exported to other districts by 

the Il4pti. But one metalled and one unmetalled road connect the parganah 
also with Gorakhpur, Barhaj and Gola, m the district itself. 

The earliest traditional masters of the parganah were as usual the Bhars. 

It is said that they were expelled about the middle of the 

History fourteenth century by Dhur Chand Kausik, first rhja of 

Dhunapfir. In the end of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth, 
quarrels amongst his descendants enabled Berndth Singh Bisen of Semra to 
seizemost of Chillup^r, and to assume from that tiact the title of r^ja ^ From the 
time of this annexation Chilliip&i probably dates its existence as a separate par- 
gana. It is entered in the Institutes of Akbar (1596) as a sepaiate malial 
the Gorakhpur division and Oudh province, with a State rental of Rs 7,232 
(2,89,302 ddms). The same authority mentions that at Chillupdr village is a 
brick fort On its transfer from Oudh to the Company the parganah was included 
ill its present district The demands assessed on the parganah at successive 
British settlements have been at the first, Rs 12,283 ; at the second, Rs. 1 2,145 ; 
at the third, Rs 14,204 ; at the fourth, Rs 14,543 , and at the fifth, Rs 31,257. 
The present demand of the next or current settlement has been shown above. 

JDeoria, the head-quarters of the tahsil so named, is a town of tappa 
Peoria, in the north of parganah Salempur Throngh it passes an unmetalled 
road fi'om Goi akhpur, 33 miles distant on the north-west Tlie population of 
1872 was 1,069 But this estimate includes as usual the inhabitants of several 
separate villages which togethei foim the nominal town. 

Deona has a tahsili, a third-class pohce-station, a munsif ’s court, an 
imperial post-office, and an excise godown Proposals were once made for 
removing the office first named to Musela or Salempur, It was formerly located 
at Mahuadih in Sdhat, where the remains of one of the round towers formerly 
used for the deposit of Government treasaie aio still visible. Plans for the 
abohtion of the excise godown have been based on the statements that the 
water of the neighbomhood is unsuitable foi the manufacture of liquor, and 
that the demand for liquor is small 

^ Tlie r£jas of ChillCipar lived nfc Narharpur, near Barhalganj, and on that account were 
Bometimes atj led the Narharpur rfijos. Tlieix title became extinct m wliea the last 
raja was c onricted of rebellion 
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About half a milo from the sandy hillock on which stands tho lahsili 
may bo seen the village of Mohra Here is the market-place of Deoria. Tho 
only modern instilution which remains to be mentioned is tho encamping- 
jiround. Hear it in a field lies the grave of a British soldier who died here at 
the time of tho expedition to Paina ^ 

According to General Cunningham^ the name of Heona is com- 
monly applied to some place which contains a temple or 
Antiqmtic . other holy building. Mr. Crooko notes that in tho village 

of Bharauli, about a mile north of the town, and on a mound beside the Kurna 
watercourse, are an old statue of Shna and the remains of what was probably 
a temple “ In the next village, Bamhni, south of the Kurna, there are more 
extensive ruins. It is said that about ten years ago one Rikhai Tiwari, of tho 
adjoining Milage of Pinra, dreamt that there were some images in the rriounds 
of Bamhni He proceeded to dig and ultimately found an ancient hngam and 
argha^ and a small black stone image about a foot high, now knowm as tho 
Bhag.iwati. The moulded black foundations of two old temples are visible 
"West of these temples is an ancient tank about 40 yards square , and np to 
tlie temples there are remains of what was apparently a flight of masonry 
bathing stairs North of the Bhagawati temple is a very old ‘pipal tree. 

“ At the other side of the Kurna, where the Gorakhpur road crosses the 
water-course, are the remains of some Oudh governor’s fort. The moat is still 
clearly trace ible On the top is a Musalmdn tomb called the 'martyr man 
{fhahid mard) ’ ' Here the country people make petty ofienrgs, but none can 
say whom the grave contains. ’ 

Deoria tahsil vrill be desenbed in the article on its single parg.anah 
Saleinpur, with which it is co-extensive and identical 


DhAxi, an important market in tappa Rigoli of parganah North Haveli, 
stands on the meeting of two cart-tracks. So miles north north-west of Gorakh- 
pnr. The market-place really lies in ETianapdr.'* from which Dhdni is a sepa- 
rate village. But it is alwiys known as Dhiini bazir The population 
amounted m 1872 to l,91o, or including that of Khauapiir to 4 SSG; but this 
population fluctuates from season to season 

Por Dluini stands just west of the Dhamela. During most of the } ear 
this stream flows quietly about SO feet below the lei cl of its banks, which are 
steep and well defmed . and at such seasons the place is crowded with traders. 

1 9unra MtUuiv Ili'torv ^ Atvh Sa'v T , G5 *The Im-am ic the 

Tilmllic emblem el 9b»\ a The nreba the b td n etal rcvcel from ivhich bbations are 

nnurcil * '.euiusMil with the Kbantpjr iu pa-gsiiah Salempar. 
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jjliit during tlie rains tlie river rises, and at many points overflows its banks. 
FIoud '5 and the \ioleiicc of the current put a stop to tiade and iiaMgation ; ami 
the 'nerchaiits return homo to Goiakhpur, Barhaj, or elseMlicre. Tlie trade, 
s\hich IS Dhiim's chief claim to notice, has been described abo\o ^ Its landlords, 
chiefly Rajputs and Brahmans, dernc from its market a large income The 
stiecfs are rather narrow, and the Dbamela landing might veil be impio\ed. 
The surrounaing fields are sery fertile, and let at rents which in some cases 
rise to Rs 12 or 14 per acre This rate is for Gorakhpur high indeed , and 
IS perhaps demanded because the land produces about the best potatoes in iho 
district Near the town is a largo lagoon which affords good fishing 

DnuRIATAR, the largest parganah of the Bansgaon tahsfl, is bounded on 
the oast by parganahs Chillupdr and Dhuri&pfu, and on the north by parganah 
Anola, all of its ovu tahsil , on the north-west by the Basti district ; and on the 
south sonth-MCst by the shifty Gh.igra, wliioli divides it from the district of 
A/amgarh The parganah occupies, in fact, the south-'western corner of its 
district It contains the 24 tappas of Pali, Tiar, Gur or Gaur, Ddndi, Nahnri 
or Narrai, Kohara, Athaisi, Jlajuri, Khutaban, Barhaj, Cliiindpai, Kaimaut oi 
Karmiit, Bhabmili, Sliahpur, Bhadnr, Parsi, Usri, Thathi, Nakuri or Nakami, 
Chodm or Chorur, liavcli, Baiikat, Rataupur, and BcAghut. 

Of these all cscopt the last and largest ho north-cast of the Kiiiina river. 
Dhuriapar is di\idcd also into 1,213 of the re\onno divisions known as sill.igos 
{viauza) It had in 187d an area of 203,009 acres and a hind-rcvcmio of 
Its. 1,12,181. 

In it, according to the census of 1872, wore 9 15 inhabited sites, of which 
Gfifl had less than 200 inhabitants, 232 between 200 

PopnHtion 

and 500 , 36 between 500 and 1,000, 9 between 1,000 
and 2,000 , and one between 3,000 and 5,000 The only town containing 
more than 5,000 inhabitants was Madfiny.i or Gola, with a population of 5,147. 

Tlie inhabitants mimberod 177,692 souls (82,153 females), giving 261 to 
the ':quaro mile Classified according to religion tlieio wore 167,235 Jlindiis, 
of whom 77,258 wore females, 10,454 Mas ilmdns (4,895 females) , and 3 
Cliristnns Distri'oiiting tlie Hindu population among the four great classes, 
the census shows 28,101 Brabinans (1*3, 1 23 females), 8,969 Rajputs (4,166 
ft males) , and 4,321 Baniyas (1,976 females), whilst the great mass of the 
population IS included in the “ other castes,” winch show a total of 125,814 souls 
(57,0'i3 fiunales) Tlio principal Br.ihman sub-diMsion found m tins parginiib 
IS the Kanaujija (27,127) liio chief Rajput clans arc the Fonwai .316), 

' I’p, 414 418. 
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nni«. K'Hi'-iK. nml Cliatili'in Tlic Banians bolonc to llio follow ni<T 
Mtl) riui'-ioiic Kniitlii (887), Ap.irwal, A"ur’ilin, Biraniin,* CJnai, and Kasnnn- 
dlnn Till' niii^t nniiKTotis nmnni^sf (lip oilior cartel nro llio Bind, Dosudli, 
Till, Ktx'n, Atu'r. Loli-'ir, Ilaiiain, Clnni.lr, Dlioln, 7C diar, Satwiir, Gadanya, 
Ktirim. lUnr, Mallali, Nnnnn, KiBatli, I^Iiii^alinr, K dwdr, Snndr, Kam/iniTar, 
K dr’ir, I’nrlni, iGitn i, Blint, 1’ iii, Tli \lliorn, j\Iuli, Ibuiiiplior, BairfiPi^ Ban, 
A(illi. Kli.ilili, KliaKroli, Ki-^aii, II ilwni, K.idcra, Bli.irl)litin)a, Knnihar, Kon, 
Bain In i, Gm nn. and danwai Tlip Mi.i-almrins aro shaikhs (2,250), Sa^yids 
(1 (B2(. Mii”Iids ('ll*)* I’ailiaii'' (81 1), and nmpocifiod 


llii' parpiinli n a i itliiT fiTliln pl.iin. of \\Iioso (o(al area 378,215 acres 
1 . ''< 1*1 1 1 till 1 mllinalile or cnllnatcd staple crop is tliat of tlio 

•^pTiii;,' Inrvt '•I No« , a'> llint crop icijniros plenty of irri',Mlion, 81 per cent of Uio 
jiilin III (1 Iml !•> u ilcnd 'JIic water is drawn from lagoons, small ponds, 
wtll--, and '■IP ini'- Hie I i"oiiii'- are never larcc, Init the largest aro at Kasoh 
ind Niiiiii HI I ij'pi C'li'iiidpi'ir and at Kaipaielii in tappaTi'ar The two for- 
iJi'T are •-lUing tip Tlie piigiiiali n first iKinndcd, and afterwards traversed, 
liv two 'lr< im fidwiii" sondi-^i.e-t towards (lie Gliagia Of tlicse (lie most 
imrllii rlv i- (lie Tiriina, f tra snort distanec llie fionlier with Anola Bunuing 
ki 5 w. I n rninv |i ink'-, it n on (lie clo-e of (kc rains d iinincd for iingation, 
'III otki r and 1 irger river, llio Kn'ttia, isfora few miles the lionndary with 
Itivii lis lowei re i( lies aie navigable at all seasons , butin the diior months 
bv light tnlt tiiih Tills Kii ma i divides Dhiirii'ipar into two ralbordifioi- 
tiil poiiioii'- 'ilie hichar or alluvial lowlands of (appa Belglidt and lbc5a«^nr, 
'Jill Jon Noil* npl.iiids or rciinin ler of the area Tlio lowlands clearly 

' owe llieir origin to tlio deposits of the Gh igra, which from 

ve ir to V( ir and jil ice ti^ pi leo sidl shifts across them Owing to this fact, 
iiid to the gre it s iiidiiK'bs of llieir sod, they linvo iievoi been brought into 
jierfeel enllnatuin 'Jlie> arc cov ered in places by (all wild grasses, and by 
jiictnre'fiuo jiiimvras, wliieii in aiieieiiLdius were called the kings of grasses 
{(t itiiirnjit) But eseopt lajipn Kliutahan, tins is the only tiact in w'hich 
MiiMnanu is sv stcinatie.illy ciiltivaled Even hero tboroareno sugar factories. 
The cane is eaten r.iw, oi its jiiico is merely' boiled down into tbo coaise 
lieacl} sji nip known as gur, Tliioiighout tbo lowlands water lies ncai tho 
Mirlate, but in the iijdands its dislanco incroasos to about 18^ feet. 

The upkinds, writes Mr Ciookc, aio “ a faiily flat tract consisting 
geiierall} of dot as or light loam, w'ell adapted for the culh- 
\ uliou ol ibo BJiadui oi autumn i ico and the usual spring 


The uiilunds 


1 ]’iol)al)l> iiitenilcd for lliiranVMir, i t, Biiuijiis ol IJulandsbuhr, 
Wlart ihut rntr hus usuriitil Hit Jvuiiuiib btU. 


* And tho Ghagra, 
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ceieals In some parts poppy is extensively gro-wn, but the deficiency of large 
towns does not encourage the cultivation of vegetables, for which the soil 
is well adapted. As m most of the disti ict there is nothing grand or striking 
about the scenery A glimpse of the Himalayan snows can occasionally be 
seen on a clear morning m the cold weather. The horizon is shut in on all 
sides by splendid mango groves, amidst which red-tiled hamlets nestle, each 
graced by a lordly pfpal or bargad tree or surrounded by clumps of feathery 
bamboos But the landscape has a quiet grace of its own when seen under an 
unclouded sky m the winter months At this season the young crops cover 
the country wnh one sheet of green, varied only by the yellow flowers 
of the mustard The sole exception to the general fertility is an rfsar or 
saline plain extending over some 2,000 acres at the junction of tappas Gaur, 
Ch&ndpdr, and Kurmaut Traversed and gnawed into ravines by a small 
watercourse called the Kachdni, this tract is still haunted by herds of blue- 
bull which damage the neighbouring crops. 


“The most remarkable fact In connection with the recent ^n story of 
Shifting of the Dhunkpar is the change in the course of the Gh£gra, which 
occurred about eight years ago Formerly this river met the 
south-western cornei of the parganah at the village of Majdip. Thence, taking a 
south-eastern course, it wound round by the vdicges of Shitipur Raushonganj’ 
and Urdiha, and met the Kudna at the viHnge of ITaihon, about 2 miles south- 
east of the important commercial mart ^f*^Gola. But about the year 1871-72 
it suddenly changed its bod and burst away due east from Majdip, through a 
senes of marshes and lowlying land, until it met the Kuana under the prn- 
sent town of Shahpur or Bilaon Khurd Thenceforward the Ghfigra imu. 
Kuana became one stream, and the old bed of the Kufina was considerably 
widened. The effect of this change has been to sever fiom the rest of the 
parganah over a third of tappa Belghdt. The tract so severed, which now lies 
on the Xzamgarh side of the deep stream of the Ghfigra, has a rat^xirnura 
length from east to west of about 13 miles, aud a maximum breadth from north 
to south of about 4 At the lecent alluvial settlement it became a ques- 
tion whether or not this portion of the parganah should be transferred to Azam- 
garb It was finally decided to retain it as part of Gorakhpur for the follow- 
ing reasons — Its transfer would have involved sending the records to Azam- 
gnrb and necessitated a re-adj ustment of police and revenue jurisdictions Most 
of the proprietors, moreover, live in the Gorakhpur district and fined it more 
convenient to do their business there. Up to the present (1880j the Qhfigra 


iMr. Alexander remarks that the groves are not quite so fine ns m Anoln or DhauapSr, 
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Ins your aflcr yrar clmn^cd ih roitr‘’c. Its Intcjt tenrlency la to push onco 
Jnoro ^onUiw.inh.mul resume its former channel Iij grailnal erosion of the erttiro 
ni<er\cnmg ronntrv. Tlie soil being a very unstable alluvium, nil hope of con- 
trolling the movement'^ of the rnci 1ms been almnclonccl. The change lu its 
cour'^e b.is oausoil enormous loss to tbo projinetors of the Milages s\hich have 
been destroyed , and Go\ornmcnt has of course been compelled to make 
o\len'-i\o remissions of revenue 


“ Tbo parganab contains few objects of antiquarian interest. At Dburia- 
pi'ir proper, which is aaid to fake its present uarae^ 

yinliqillHcs ^ -rvi . */-< i 1 

from a somowbat inytlncal Raja Dbur Cband, there 
are the nuns of an enormous fort on the loft bank of the Kndna This, like 
nil •-miliar rums in this district, is traditionally assigned to a Bhar or Thfirn 
dsiri'ty. All rcnlh known is that it was for long occupied as their head- 
qinrters by the K iiisik HAj|mt‘», who baio divided into the twT) families 
now residing at Gopalpur and Barlii.ipiir D irliiap ir m marked on the settle- 
ment mn|is ns Bind ir Klii'is, in lappa Bh idiir, at the CKlremo north of the parga- 
n ill Here IS a series of eiionnoiis mounds, ovulently marking tbo site of a 
\cr\ e\ten«i\o citv The pi leo Ins not set, it is boboiod, been properly 
cvpiorod. Some of the mounds mi\ pcriups represent the sites of temples. 

be writer at a recent \isiL could find no inscriptions or images m tbo noigli- 
bourliond It is suggpsieil that tbo remains are of the early Bralimanicnl period 
“ Tlie chief famdics iii the pirgiiidi are the K.uisik Rajputs of 

, Gopalpur and Barlii-ipfir. Both haio lost most of 

I/'aiiliif' fnmilir' ‘ * 

tlieir importance iii modern limes Tlio Gopilpur family 
is now represented hv Diilliiii llarja'd Knnwnri, nephew’s wifo of the 
late RAj I Krislm Kislior Cliaiid, who distinguished himself for loyalty 
in the inniinv At the time of that rebellion tbe BarliiApiir rfvja was Tej* 
I’arlab Babadur Cli.ind, who when accused of lioason absconded. After a 
w indermg g\i1o of some 14 years, ho was finally allowed to return His estates 
and title wero confiscated, the foi inoi being made o\or to Jliagru TiwAri, tbe 
loyal landholder of Rajgarh in tapjia Narri Tho present representative of 
tins grantee, wdio near the end of the robollion w'.ts killed m a skirmish at 
Cliiindipur glifit on tho Gliiigra, is Riimphal TiwAn. Tlio Bailiuipar family 
now hold but half tlioir original estate This moiety, which, was entered on the 
rcvemic-roll in tho name of tho RAni, oscapod confiscation. The Rdm has 


la-ainiif fnmilir' 


’ Tho former nnmc of I ho pnrRannli, nrnl prcBumnbly of tho village also, is said fo have boon 
Slicrpur But it is altognlicr unlikely tliat ihc Ptraiuu word Slier or Lion could have beoa 
imjiortcJ into the district hi fore tho present name was crj stallued Dlmr Cliiind is supposed 
lo lin\( lived In the fonrleciilh ccniiirv Thu iirat invasion ol the Persian speaking Muslima 
took pince much Inter. i>iipra pp dJ4, 430 
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adopted as heir her nephew Ldlendar Bahddiir Chand, commonly called the 
Lallan Sfihib, The Sikriganj domain is held by a family of Pinddris who 
were settled here after the great Central India campaign ^ They are now 
represented by Muhammad Shdh and Muhammad Yar Khans, who arrogate to 
themselves the title of Nawdb ^ They receive the usual seignioralty (mdhkdna) 
of ten per cent, on the revenue of the domain, which has been subsettled with 
Birtiyas and other under-propnetois ^ Another branch of the Kausik family 
is settled at Belghdt and is now represented by Rdmawatar Sdhi, a man of 
considerable influence m this part of the district. Other leading Kausik fami- 
lies are the Bdbus of Mdlanpdr and Jaswantpur in Tappa Bhabnflli, and of 
Edta m tappa Majuri. Amongst Brdbmans the chief families are the Shnknls 
of Mdnkor and Kakaijkor in tappa M.ijurl and the Pdndes of Sanya Most of 
the proprietors are Brdbmans and Rdjpnts. The villages are generally broken up 
into petty shares The proprietors occupy the best lands as home-farm Rent- 
rates are low except near Gola, Rs. 2 or 3 per higha being the prevailing rate. 
Like most of the Gorakhpur proprietors, the people are extremely litigious 
This evil IS increased by the smallness of the shares. Widows’ inhentances and 
alluvial lands are fertile causes of litigation. Crime is rare, and very few 
serious offences ever occur. 

“ There is no specially noted shrine in the parganah. Before the change 

Eellgious buildingB course of the nver the chief bathing-place was 

Karhon m tappa Barhaj Now the chief scenes of religious 
ablution are Bisra ghdt, Jhapatiya ghdt and Shahpur. The enormous profits of 
the grain trade have lately enabled the Gola merchants to erect several Shivalas 
and other temples Such are those built by Buddhu Kalwdr and being built 
by Hanumdn Kalwdr The latter promises to be, when complete, a very mag- 
nificent bmlding. Bnlhin Harpdl Kunwari is raising a fine temple at Bisra 
ghdt, a mile west of Gola. 

“ There are few or no manufactures in the parganah The indigo factory 

Trade and mann- at Beuri, adjoming Gola, formerly the property of Mr. 
factures Goutier, is now owned by Messrs Moran and Co of Calcutta. 

There is a branch concern at Dhuridpdr proper The parganah contams 21 
places wheremarkets are held The chief gram marts are Gola-Gopdlpur m tappa 
Barhaj, formerly on the Kudna, but now on the Ghagra ; and Dhakwa Bdzdr on 
the Kudna in tappa Bhadar. The former belongs to the Gopdlpur, and the latter to 
the Barhidpdr family. Krom both areexported by river large quantities of wheat, 

1 Supra p 398 2 The title is not recognized by Government. * Qorakhpur- 

Basti Settlement Report, L, 46-47, 
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lin’ipocl, ftnd ncc. No\L fo llioso Mr Lumsdcn mentions Bilaon Khurd. The 
minor mnrkcls for country produce arc Uiuv\ a in lappa Kurmaut, Sikriganj 
in tappa Pnr^i, Jlialn, Kunri and AtAnagar in tnppa Bolglidt, Dhuriapdr pro- 
per in tnppa Biinkat, and JIAl iiipAr in tappa Bliabnaiili. Asaunji m tappa 
Tlinlln IS fimoiis Hir cNeellcnt qu)lia clotli Dl.unupar is the only parganah m 
the district winch produces tlio wood of the babul acacia. Tins is extensively 
exported for making the beds of sngar-niills {Lolhu). 

“ Tlicro 13 lilllo or no shooting A fow herds of nilgai and wild-pig 

freouent the dura) a of the Ghugra. The numerous 
Si'nrl, ' , r 

siinll jionds and marshes are in winter a favourite 

liaiint of snipe and llic narious kinds ofwild-duck. The GbAgra produces 

excellent fish, the chief of which arc t\io blialura, ro/tu, and parhiii It abounds 

with gT.\jnls and crocodiles, and on fho wide sandbanks immense flocks of 

wild goose congrognlo in the cold weather ” 

We ha\o .already >-0011 tint the histor} of the parganah begins with its 


niRtorv 


coloniralion by Kaiisik Bnjpnts in tho fourteenth century. 
At the end of tho sixteenth it is entered m tho 


Aiii-t-Akbari as a parganah of (ho Gorakhpur tarkdr and Oiidh province, with 
a State rental of U« .‘ITjUli fI.'i,17,70S d«m«) But by this lime the inter- 
neeinc quarrels between the Dhtiri ipur .md BarhiApar branches of tho Kausik 
tribe had oii.ahlcd a Bison to scior and annex ChillupAr (g v) Similar annexa- 
tions continued until, at (ho close ot (ho end war, DhnriApar had lost 16 out of 
Its 40 lappas The fciul was .it length suppressed by the NawAb of Oudh, pro- 
hardy in tlio second quarter of the eighteenth century. DhuriApAr and BarhiA- 
pAr then bccime, as .ibovc inontionod, separnto jinncipnlities. But the effects of 
long w.ar and anarch} were still x iMble for nigli a hundred years afterwards ^ 
The parg.anah was not brought info proper tillage until long after its 
ncighlioiirs Anola and ChillupAr But cultivation may now be said to have 
reaclicd its average margin Tho progicss which has taken place since the 
fourth British sctlleinent of land roxonuo (1813) may bo shown by the amounts 
of tho demands imposed before and after that assessment Those demands 
xvore * — at the first settlement, Rs 4d,907 , at the second, Rs 41,947 ; at the 
third Rs 37,743 , at tho fourth, Rs 40,358 , at the fiRh, Rs 88,436 , and at 
tho sixth or current (1865) Rs 1,12,391 It xvill be observed that at the 
third assessment (1809) tho demand xx'as actually less than in the reign of 
Akbar 


FAKfR Ki KOTITI, or tlio Hermitage, is the site of a police outpost on the 
unmetalled road to Hata, 6 'miles east of Gorakhpur The Magistrate-Collector 


• Mr. Lnmsden nsserta in his settlement report that the parganah had not altogether recover- 
ed even ot the time of the last sctllcmcDt (1839). 
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is unable to discover in his office any record of tho population by the last 
census. 

Gagaha/ a poliCG outpost in tappa Gngalia of parganali Bliannp.'ir, 
stands on the metalled road from Gorakhpur to Benaroj, 26 miles from tho 
former. This place, which in 1872 had liut 159 inhabitants, is tho head- 
quarters of tho P.il.vur Rajputs. Sir JTenry Elliot is wrong in fixing tho 
Palwdr in Anola ^ It is really in tappa Gagaha. Tho Palwars 

are said to have originally held but 84 Kijhas of land, which increased by 
conquest to 84 villages. They speak of “ hhc7i«s Zes-/if “meaning that 
kinsmen fiom 49 los distance attend their weddings and other coreinonios 
But the 49 kos aio thus reckoned 

Km 

r Kftiinvft ... ... 7 

Azamgnrh district ,. ^ Clilioiti Oopllpur , . 7 

C Atraiilia . . 7 

Faizibad ditto j 

t Surharpur ... 7 

Gorakhpur ditto Gngalia , . 7 

Total . 4 ') 

They also have the phrase “ uuchds kos-ti-hnnnL” thereby boasting that 
they can get help from 49 Tliej were a most turbulent tribe, lu the 

mutiny they attacked a party of Gurkhas escorting treasure The storj- is that 
the Guikhas throw' a box of riipocs among them, and, while they w-ero seinng 
its contents, flung a shell filled with pepper o^ci them, aud then attacked thein 
while they weie still in a stupefied state A number of Pulwars were taken 
prisoners, of whom all w’ere beheaded with the deadly Nepalese knife ilulan)^ 
as tlie people say, “like so many gouts” Tho Milages of the defeated 
party wore burnt, aud a groat part of tlicir land w'.is afterwards con- 
fiscated for rebellion The Palw urs Ii.no iio\cr held up their heads 
since Gagaha has an elementary Go\crnmciit school and a \ory ancient 
masonry well Nodular Innestono {Laidar) is found in its ueighbourhood. 

Gajpor, a small town on the right bank of the Rfipti, in tappa Rampur 
Kota of paiganah Bhauapfir. lies IS miles in a direct lino south south-east of 
Gorakhpur ^ It in 1872 had 3,2.'iO inhabitants. 

Gajpur once possessed a police out-post, aud the Chaukiduri Act (XX of 
1856) IS still in force. Duriug 1877-78, tho house tax thereby imposed, added 
to a balance of Rs. 179 from tbo preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs 587 ” The expenditure, which w’as chiefly on police (Bs 205', conservancy, 
aud public works, amounted to Rs 343 Of the 590 houses in tho village, 
149 wore assessed with the tax', the incidence being Rs. 2-11-JO per house 
assessed aud Re 0-2-7 per head of population 

1 This and the following article hove been kindly contributed by Mr, Crookc. ’ Bcnmca’ 
Elliot, II , 61, 3 Tweuty-ll\ e nillcB by road 
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Cinipur lia'^ nol iniirh Iradp, anil is in fact little bnllor than a linltinfr- 
^ilaco for boais on llio llapti. I^earl} opposite the Milage a bank of nodular 
limo'-tono runs across llio rner Tins, wlncli is a serious impediment to boats, 
it lias been projiospd to reiiioM' by mining The place belongs to the Satasi 
domain Near the ri\er is a niinons lot or castle oceujiicd b\ the isidow 
of the la'll Saliib, son of the late attainted HApi of Satasi The c.istlo was 
btiill In Urmi Sohas Knnwari, grand-mother of the Lai Sahib 

Gauha, a western suburb of Barlrij, stands on tlie niimctallod road bo- 
twiTii tint ])1 lee and Barhalgan), .'50 niilos south-east of Gorakhpur The 
jiopnlitmn ninonntcd in 1872 to 5,182 souls Itliisaliii'nsarerare , but I^IallAhs 
. 111(1 other persons earning tlimr Inelilioml b} Ir.iflie on the Ib'ipti are common. 
Tli(‘ pi ice tonlaiiis iLoiniun Kuipuls, Bralimans, Kiirmis, K.ilwars or distillers, 
Bniiiirs or nKOiilhirgisls. and Lumas or saltpetre-workers Tliongb Gaura is 
1 ^nborb ol llirlnj, and though bolli are juris of jiargan.ib Salem|mr, the 
foiiner is situate in a tipjn (K iparwiir; dillcrcnt from that of tlio liittor. 

Gmr.i has sorer il chmi sn^nr factories , but Barlinj absorbs most of 
the trido which iiiigbt otlierwivo belong to it The Cliaiikidari Act (XX of 
l^.'ifi) IS m f(jte<‘. and dnriiig 1877-78 the hoiise-ti\ tbercb} imposed, together 
With a bilinceof Us 2, 'll) Irom the jireceding ;\oar, ga\o a total income of Rs- ' 
lO'.lf liie cNpoiKliuire. wliK b was ebicfly on jiolice (Rs 593', conscrrarcy. 
111(1 public works, amounted to R- 783 Of the 1,0C3 bouses in the tovr:: 
were assessed with the ti\, the incidence being Rs 2-9-7 jicr bouse 
and Re 0-2-2 per be id of pojml ition Except, perhaps, two tomjiles cf . 
Gaura can bo nt no noticoiblc buildings. 

Its name IS somcwbit langbabh derived from tlio Ar.ibic —■ z 

lion — the reflection being that of the M ijluuli Raja when asked to : 

foimdat on of the town. But Gaiir.a W’ae probabl}' chrislonod in n:r£. -I ^ i --- 
manner as Gaiula or Gouda of Oudh and Gaur of Bengal. S:~: '/ n 

With Ganr Hujpiils or BrAlimans m.ay be suspected. 

GnXTt, a village in the lappa so named of parganali Sd*— — r 
the fork between Klianua and Little Qandak rivers, about 47 zC- Zz z c>": 
lino Eoutli-oast-by-cnst of Gorakhpur. 
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Gulfi'Gopfilpur, or Gopiilpur’a prniii'ma’'kct, a*! *^0 called because found- 
ed 1)> fioiuo former IvAja of the nei^bbouriug Gopfdpur. 
UiMor.v market s(dl belongs to the fainil>, and tlic i)rescut 

ra)a dernes from its rents an lueoiuo of about Rs fijOOO yearly The pros- 
perity of Gola depends ulmo''l altoectber on tbo ca|)rircs of the Ghftgra About 
the tunc of the great rebellion, ulion that ri\or reinforced tbe Kiiana uilb its 
cbannel'', the (ttwn could as a grain cniporuiin coiujicte uitli Rarli.ij But 
U'fore 1873 suoli cliaunels had eca'^ed to lbn\ , and hen Msitcd in that year by 
Itlr Ale\andcr, G(da looked poor and ■'qiiaiid enough. The Glmgia has now 
in it*- fall \oliiino usurped the bed of the Kuana , and tlic town has resumed its 
place as a great distributor of gram It can no longer, bowcior, daini to bo 
the n\al of Barliaj 

GnrAt.rtiU, a largo Mllige in tappa Cliandp'ir of pargnnab Dliuriapar, lies 
on an nnnietalled road about four miles nortli-w C'l of tbo jilaeo jiibt described. 
The jiopulntion amounted in 1873 to 1,313, or including the iiibabilants of 
Old (iopalpur, to 1283 Tlio pre\ ailing ca‘=to is tbo Rajput Ki or since tbo 
du i‘'iou of the jiargaiiali lietwoen Us contending Kansik factions,^ Gopalpur 
lias supplied title and residence to a r/ija. A fine castle of buck is still occu- 
pied by rum Dnihin Knnrin, uidow of the Into raja Knsliii Kislior. Fioin 
its walls cun bo obUiincd a good \iow of tlio surrounding countr} , which is 
rather low and liable to inundation. An excellent elementary school is held m 
a lioubo belonging to the ilaiii, w ho takes great intorcst in education West 
of tile village rises an extensive mound used .as a brick quarry by tbo villagers. 

It was apparcntl}’ a very large fort of llio older Kausik colonists 

GoitAKiiruii,’ the headquarters of the district, bos between north latitude 
26°4;2' and cast longitude 83'’23, about 335 feet above sea-level and 134 miles 
fioni Benares.^ Its population was 45,205 in 1847, 51,529 in 1853, and 60,853 • 
111 1SG5. The census of 1872 gives its site an area of 727 acres, with an avei- 
ago of 70 persons to the acre There were in the same year 51,117 inhabitants, 
of whom 33,986 were Hindus, 16,924 Musnlmans, and 207 members of tbo 
Ohnstiaii and other faiths, Distiibutiiig tbo population among tbe rural and 
urban classes, the returns show 1,444 landowners, 4,412 cultivators, and 45,261 
persons pursuing occupations unconnected with agiicultnre The number of 
bouses according to tbo same returns was 11,538, of wluob 1,925 were built 

'See article on pnrgnna X>//ur/d/)dr, “ History ” ’This article lias been compiled 

from the accounts of Messrs Alcsauilcr and Ciookc , a minute, dated 2 Jnd btbruary, i860 
by Mr. 15 A Kendo, C B , Mr Planck’s Sfinitnry lirporli , Buclianan’s Ea$tern India, tl*e 
Census Keport of 1872 , and Tlionitoii's Ga-ctUer ^ Tbc dratance is thus computed 

By rail from Benares to Juun|)ur, 32 miles , b> road from Jaunpur to Gorakhpur, 102 uules 
toul, ia.« Another route is bj mil from BeiiHrcs to Akbarpur of Fnizabad, 84 miles , by 
road from Akbarpur to Gorakhpur, 71 miles , loiul, 166. 
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“with «:killed labour,” t e , of masonry, and 9,613 of rand. Of the former dwell- 
incs 1,1 68, and of the latter 6,574, were occupied by Hindus. Taking the 
male adult population, who numbered 18,815 persons over fifteen years of age, 
we find the following non-agncnltural occupations pursued by more than 
fifty males* — servants, 5,057; labourers 2,038, cultivatois and plongbmen, 1 ,948, 
weavers, 910, gram-dealers and sellers, 771; land-owners 635, shoe-makei-s and 
sellers, 483; greengrocers, 380, cloth-merchants, 364 oil-makers and sellers, 
350; carpenters, 292, tailors, 278; washermen, 277; porters, 265; beggars, 261; 
Government servants, 252 ; shopkeepers, 208 ; milkmen, 200 , barbers, 199 ; 
fruiterers, 159 , fishmongers, 155 ; grain-parchers, 148 ; gold and silversmiths, 
144 ; water-carriers, 130 , pandits, or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 124 ; 
butchers, 112, pack-carriers on ponies oi on bullocks, 107 , cotton-cleaners, 104 ; 
dyers, 101; tobacconists, 97, bctel-loaf-sellers, 95; wood-sellers, 93; toddy- 
bcllors, 87 ; rope and string makers and sellers, 85 ; merchants, 84 ; black- 
smiths, bl , blanket-weavers, 80, sweepers, 74, book-sellers, 70, brazieis, 67 ; 
and brick-layers, 62 

Bounded on the south-w'cst on the navigable Rapti, Gorakhpur may bo 

said to be surrounded on every other quarter by lakes. To 

Site and appearance 

north-west and north lies the K.irmami and Domingarh 
T5Is ; to the cast and south-east those of Rfimgarh and Narhai. When the 
rains lia\o swollen such waters, sailing becomes a favourite amusement with 
the European residents, of wdiom several possess tiny yachts Kot many miles 
east of the civil station ho forests which provide the additional pastime of 
shooting. The town itself seems to have found its origin in a small hamlet 
or village known as Old Gorakhpur, which was built, under circumstances here- 
after mentioned, by a branch of tho Sarnet Uiijput house of Satdsi. Old 
Gorakhpur is now so w'ulely severed from the more southern modern city as 
hardly to be deemed a part of it at all As their numbers gradually growq tho 
settlers founded other hamlets near the first, and the later Muhammadan 
invaders built castles around which more villages sprung up Tho names of 
these settlements derived from their founders, from some local deity, or from 
some circumstances under which they were foumlcd, often give a clue to their 
ages. Its piecemeal method of accumulation fully accounts for the large area 
over which Gorakhpur is «cattercd, as w’ell ns for its present appearance. 
Though containing less than 52,000 inhabitants, the town stretches more than 
three miles from north to south Though its component villages have become 
tnnhalla* or quarters of a single municipality, that municipality still scorns in 
most places a collection of villages rather than one continimus town The dif- 
Icreut quarters are often severed by market gardens aud groves ol fruit-trerea 
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Inniboo'^. For tlio soil is ncli, manure is bandy, nnd water but 12 or 15 feet 
from the surface Wells nro numerous, but tbcir contents are for dnnking purposes 
not so good as Iboso of uclls beside the Ganges. 

But, in spite of its straggling cliarncfer, Gorakhpur may be broadly divided 
The town tiinj- be luto two portions — a norlbom M itb 29 and a southern vath 
dlMdcd Into two porio, 30 quarters. The two are divided, not only by a strip 
of cultivation, but by a vvatcr-courso which from a small pond connected with 
tlic Riimgarh lagoon finds its way to the Rupti.* They are so entirely separata 
that on leaving one for the other it is at first hard to believe that one has not 
altogether quitted the town. 

The principal quarters of the northern portion are Dildzdrpur, Alinagar, 
^ j nnd Captaiiiganj. Of these the largest is Alinagar, where 

live all the wealthier native inhabitants of the city Its tree- 
•^baded innin-strcct, lined by well-built masonry shops, is tlio best market- 
place in Gorakhjiur lu the southern part of the town the chief muhallas are 
Basantpura, i^Iiun-bdrar, Urdu-bdzfir, Sdhibganj, Gola, and 
Ghanipur. The main-road of Basautpura is a narrow street 
winding parallel to the nver It has a few fairly good shops, but its neigh- 
bourhood, the south of the city, is a poor one IMIdn-bfizur lies on the eastora 
oiit^kirl, nnd ihcroforo adjoins tho civil station Its site drains towards the 
Bumgarh jhll, and through It by an artificial culling flows in flooded seasons 
tbe water of (lie llapti Its name is derived from tbo fact that tho late M{dn 
Sdlnb of tho Gornkbpun Imdmbdra founded boro a fiiio market-place (bdzdr). 
Near the market-place is tlio liouso still occupied by bis successor. Between 
hlldn-bdziir nnd thoriver lies Urdii-bi'izur orllic Camp-market, tbe most important 
and populous quarter in tho city. Slany of its houses nro brick built Con- 
nected with it by a western road is Halsoyganj or Halsey’s mart, named after 
on Assistant Magistrate who some years later onriobed Cnwnpore with the fine 
market named Collcctorganj This Halsoyganj is a small triangular space with 
a fenced and grass-grown centre From another but a much earlier official, 
Boutlodgo Sahib, tho Sdliibganj market and muhalla takes its name Mr. 
Routlodgo ' was first Collector of tho district. Sdhibganj, which stands just 
north-east of the jail and rivor, passes between two groat tanks, of which more 
viiIl be said boroaftcr. It contains some substantial masonry booses and shops, 
and IB tbe principal gram mart of the town. Leaving it by a northern road 
wo roach Gola. Gola loo moans, as usual, a gram market ; but its northern 
portion 18 a market for vegetables also. Hero are sold tbe potatoes, pineapples, 

>ThlB watorenureo has now half a dozen dllTercnt names When tlieEfiptisi flooded the water- 
course may perhaps be said to run from tho nver to the K&mgnrh jhll. ’ Supra pp 373-80 
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yamSj carrots, and radishes, for which the market-gardens of Gorakhpur are 
famous. Tlie market-place stands on a raised site, shaded in the centre by trees, 
but blocked towards-its northern end by a small raud-built imSrabSra It is to 
the southern part of the city what Alinagar is to the north. North again 
ot Gola lies Ghanipur, a Jlusalnian quarter, which is also the northern- 
most quarter of this part of the city Jt'inclndes the gaiden lands on the 
banks of the dividing n ater-conrse already mentioned 

Tlio civil station and cantonments lie east of the southern portion of the 
Civil station and town. Neither are large of their class The European 

cantonment" residents of the former are generally limited to the judge, 

the magistrate-collector and his two covenanted assistants, the civil surgeon, 
the district engineer, the district superintendent of police and bis assistant, 
the snb-doputy opinm agent, the inspector of customs, the inspector of post- 
offices, and the postmaster In the latter is located a native infantry regiment 
with its complement of officers ; but a troop of native cavalry has sometimes 
been detached hither from Kasanli In 1841 there was, besides these 
forces, a detail of native artillery * Within the cantonments and north of the 
military lines stands the military hospital This has been surrounded with an 
earthwork embankment, and would be used as a place of refuge mease of 
disturbances 


Before closing the descnptive part of this notice, it remains to mention 
some of the principal public buddings The masonry sardz 
or hostel of Ulr Collector Chester stands m Basantpura, 
on the risint; ground overlookins; the stretch of modern alluvium which ' 
intervenes between the city and tlie nver. Its high and turreted enclosing 
wall IS entered by a great gateway ; the enclosure within is shaded by tteps 
and includes a mosque Dr. Planck (1870; complains that it is isolated from - 
tho rest of the city by mud houses, which block up its approaches until “ wliat , 
might bo a great ornament seems lost in a corner.” The same cause damages 
tho appeal ance of the Imambara An imambara, it should be evplamod, is a"‘ 
consecrated budding where dunng the Muharram festival Musalmuns perform 
the rites of mourning for the Imams Hasan and Husain This imtimbara w'as 
hudt, as above- related, by a holy mendicant named Eausban All, assisted by 
Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab of Oudh (1775-97). Though an imposing, it is thoro- 
loro not an ancient structure The adjoining house of its guardian, tho Miau 
Sfibib, w as mentioned in the pcnidtimato paragraph. TlioKhudui mosquo, 
the principal place of ordinary Muhammadan w’orship, closes the vista formed 
* Bengal nnl Agra GuiJe for that year, quoted by TbyrnUia, ’ P 40o 
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hy (lio long Imc of sliops in tliO Uidu biizur. It is n plainly built and ratlier 
lieavy-looking edifice, raised on a narrow plinth above an open space from 
winch four roadways' diverge. The builder was Ka/i Kbalil-ur-Rahmfin of 
IMaglnr , but (he building Ava*^, as elsewhere* told, ordered by prince Muazzira, 
ill wjio^e honour Gorakhpur was for a short time called Munzzimnbad. 

The j.ul marks the site of the old fort roared aboAm the Rapti by rdja 

Basant Siiigb of Salasi after AAhom the enclosing quarter. 
The i^iil ^ 

B.isaiilpura. 13 named- This stronghold aaus afterwards 
occupied as a cantonment by both the Muhammadan and the British masters 
of the district But when the present cantonments Avere laid out east of the 
city, it became converted to its piesent uses Tho last leiuains of the old 
castle were remoA-ed in 1874, during tho extension of tho jail; and the Rdpti 
Ins noAA receded some distance to the Avost The sire is raised about eight or 
ton feet above the gener.il IoacI of the toA\n, and tho j.iil itself is built through- 
out of masonry. It has a double AA.all entered on tho north by a not very 
imposing gateway , and is aired Avithin by several open spaces grown Avith 
gra'^s, flowers, or shrubs. Yontilation has been seenred Avitbout by removing 
the surrounding houses, till oil tho city side there is now a clear precinct of 
about 40 yards width Tlio low-land abandoned by tho river is cultivated as a 
jail garden ^ 

The shrine of Gorakliniith, adjoining the old Gorakhpur quarter, is 
Shnneof Gornkb- more remarkable tor the stiango legends told of the saint 
in whoso honour it Ains founded* than for any architectural 
merit. Tho building is bmied in (ho cnoimous grove for aa Inch its multitude 
of mango-trees is said to have earned the name ot Puchlakhia®, and is thus 
bidden from obscrAation m .i manner that somcAAhat adds to its mystery Rot 
lar 4 om the slinno is (ho Maiisarwar pond,“ overlooked by another temple. 
Tile jnicsts at St Gorakhniith’s aio Eai bored Jogis 

Mr. Commissioner Bcade’s dliaimsala or hostel stands in the AlSdad 


quarter, on tho south of the city. It was built about 1837 for the use of 
landholders visiting tho city, and is noAv a beueA'oleut trust managed by Qov- 
crumeut. On tho shores ot tho Domingaib lake and site of the old Domm- 
‘ gaib castles® the same officer elected a large bouse intended as a sanatarium 
for tlie European residents of Gorakhpur Of European bouses at Gorakh- 
pur itself, the finest is perhaps that belonging to Mr Bridgman ® Other 
Bntisli buildings winch dosenm special mention are the obuicb, oiTihanaga 

’ P 443 . * Scop 442 Bnsnnt Siiigli flourished about 1626. ^Further par- 
ticulars rclntlnit to the jail will be found at pp 3i8-79 For some account of St. 

Gorakhnfitli sco p 436 tho grere of five hundred thousand Such e\aggerHiiona 

are in naming groies not uncommon Thus at Fnrukhabad we find a Naulakbaand a Liikhula. 

* Supra p. 433 1 Gazr,, V. 692, ® Supra pp 433-35, * Pp 287,360. 
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and Eohools of tbe Church Missionary Society in the civil station. Three miles 
east of the city, at a place which bears the very appropriate name of Bishfirat- 
pnr or Evangelopohs, the society has a branch estabhshment. In Urdu b6z6r 
it has a small masonry schoolhouse. 

The courts and offices of the judge, magistrate-collector, and other 
European officials will be found m the civil station. Gorakhpur has also 
a tahsili, a new central police-station {kotwdli) in the Tnrkm4npnr quarter, 
police outposts in several other muhallas, a central dispensary, a district ( 2 iia) 
and five mumcipal schools, and a central post-office. It has been already men- 
tioned that some good native houses and shops may be seen in Alinagar, 
Urdu bnzdr, S^hibganj, and other quarters of the city. But Gorakhpur is built 
chiefly of mud ; and most of its dwellings have therefore a poor and squalid 
appearance. Its tiled roofs give it no doubt a neater look than is possessed 
by the towns of thatch, but this advantage is somewhat neutralized in its 
northern quarters by the monkeys, the chartered libertines of many an In- 
dian city According to Buchanan, these animals “ m their insatiable curio- 
sity to discover what is below them turn over tile after tile, thus setting whole 
roofs in disorder.” 

An unfailing characteristic of mud-built cities is the large number of holes 
Sanitct'on and pits from which the earth for buildings has been dug. Dry 

in summer, in the rainy season charged with stagnant of 
and unsavoury ditchwater, such excavations have always been the chief eyesore 
of Gorakhpur. But within the last fifteen years strenuous exertions have >. been 
made to reduce their number, and to turn the larger pools into graceful reservoirs. . 
The largest were the Egrets’ pond {Baglddah) and the Crows’ pond \Kaio- 
tcddali), between which the S^hibganj road passes The improvement^of the 
former was taken up as a relief-work during the famine of 1873-74 , and it 
has now been converted into a tank with regular sides, Burrounded' by, a 
municipal garden. The Crou s’ pond, whose name popular legend prefeta'to 
donve from a princess named Kauldvati,^ was similarly treated durjtig' the 
famine of 1877-78. It is now a magnificent oblong sheet of water. The over- 
flow of these tanlcs is conducted into the Edpti. 

To prevent the flooding formerly so common in the city, natural drainage' ^ 
lines have been widened and deepened. The west of Gorakhpur is now drained , 
into the Crows’ pond, the north into the Sonaha tdl, the centre, south, and east 
into the Rdmgarh jhil. But these have not been the only improvements of 
late years. About 1870 Mr Collector Young did much for the city in widen- 
ing its main streets ; and there were then no less than 14 public latrines. 

* See p. 433, 
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Tlie rapid development during the last seven years of the municipal income 
has enabled the Municipal Secretary, Mr Crooke, to push forward reforms with 
Ills accustomed energy. New roads have been constructed through the purheus 
of the MiAn-b&zdr quarter and the slums between Alinagar and Jafra b4z4r. 
Funds are now available for clearing a similar passage from Halseyganj to 
Birdghttt on the Rdpti, and for removing the unsightly houses between the 
Crows’ and Egrets’ tanks. Existing highways have been metalled and flanked 
by excellent masonry drains. Some police lines have been built opposite the 
jail, a vegetable market in Halseyganj, a new school on the Domingarh road, 
and new octroi outposts on various outskirts of the city 

From the duties collected at those outposts the municipal income is chiefly 
derived The following table shows the expenditure as well 
as the income for two recent years . — 


Manicipality. 


Receipts 

1876-77. 

1877-78 

Expenditure 

1876-77 

1877-78 




Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 


Opening balance ... 

• ss 

10,390 

10,662 

Collection 

8,024 

3,486 


r Gloss I — Food and drink 

• •• 

19,603 

19,270 

Head-office 

341 

319 


„ n —Animals for slaughter, 

768 

776 

Supervision 

. . 

* 


,, ni —Fuel, &c 

«ss 

4,264 

4,816 

Original works * . 

8,254 

12,416 

o 

„ ly —Building materials 

ss 

625 

331 

Repairs and mam- 


8,366 

S' 





tenance of roads 



o 

1 1 ^, oi ^ — Drugs and spices, &o 

611 

441 





» ‘ ''*1 




Pobte . 

3,836 

4,293 


l,,- Vl — Tobacco 

• ss 

4G4 

787 




7 

« ^ i 




Bdncation 

1,340 

1,620 

■» t 

(' t 

' >,'■ Vlj. — Textile fabrics 

•«< 

8,004 

6,201 




t. 





Registration of births 

24 



,, V llr. — Metals 

t 

s s 

1,099 

881 

and deaths I 



) 

X 

1 

1 



Lighting 

2 016 

1,846 

' 

i Total 


35,118 

33,603 

Watering roads , , 

est 

• 

T 





Drainage works 

1,760 

2,370 


Hcnts •)§ 

tts 

480 

606 

Water-supply 

17 


t 

-/ 

yines . 

» 


317 

410 

Charitable grants . 

4,472 

1,032 


Pounds ... 

• 

) 


Conservancy 

4,678 

6,267 

t 



> 1,032 

3,683 





Miscellaneous ... 

t • 



Misoellaneous 

647 

331 


Total 

sss 

86,947 

H 

Total 

30,297 

42,274 
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In the year last shown the octroi fell at the rate of Re 0-7-11 per head 

of population The corporation or municipal committee 
Tride imports „ , „ , i r n /n • i 

consist of IS membeis, wuereor b sit ev omcio and the 

remainder by clectiort of the rate-payers. In epitomizing the local imports, 

the municipal registers give also some idea of the local trade. Such imports 

may be thus shown, again for two years — - 


Articles 

A’el imports %n 

Consumption 

per head 

tn 

lS7t-76 

1876 

-77 

. 1874-75 

1876-77 

W 

a 

a 

s 

O' 

Value 

Quantity 

0 

a 

> 

rn 

5 

6 

0 

3 

? 

> 

5 

r* 

3 

O' 

Value 


Mds 

Rs 

Mds 

Rb 

Mds B c 

Rs a, p 

Mds s c 

Rs a p. 

Grnln 

2 , 72 , 97 ; 


2,31,838 

... 

6 11 8 


4 21 16 

• •• 

Eupar, refined , 

3 847 

• • 

4.154 


0 2 15 


034 


Ho , unrefined 

19,305 

• 

16,861 

• •• 

0 15 0 


0 12 5 

*** 

Clarified butter . 

2.230 

«•< 

2,661 

• • I 

0 1 12 


0 2 1 

* * 

Ollier nrlielcs of food, 

3,ld 099 

15,457 

2,73 924 

25,785 

C 3 13 

0 4 10 

6 12 3 

0 7 11 


Inis 


lids 






Animals for slaugh- 

17,553 

t « 

2,014 

• •• 




• •t 

ter 









mi and oil-sccds 

10,742 


60,310 


0 8 4 

• •• 

1 6 3 

. 

Fuel, Ac 

1 , 7 c, 70S 


2 41,408 

• •• 

3 16 13 


4 27 0 

. 

Building malcrlals 


13,00] 


37.474 


0 4 3 

^ i 

0 11 £ 

Drugs and spiccs 


20,165 

... 

20 428 

1 

0 C 3 

1 

0 6 4 

Tobacco 

• 1 

15,447 

• 

16,464 

j ' 

0 4 10 

0 4 0 


Furnf^ran cloth 

c 


7 

4,20,849 

1 

r 


7 

6 2 IJ 



5,19,658 



1 

9 12 C 



Kalirc do 

1 . 


5 

87,033 

1 ... 


... 3 

1 10 2 

Metals ... 

»« 

29,276 

• 

73,184 

1 

1 

0 9 1 

. 

1 6 £ 


Gram, fuel, sugar, oilseeds, and cotton are, therefore, the chief articles ol 
trade The city itself produces little except tobacco and the vegetables above 
mentioned Its mannfieturcs are few and unimportant Tho only specialities 
are llic carpentrv , eld*’ flv palanqnms, made m the liaigaiij quarter, and tlio 
turnery, such as round boxes, made m Raigauj and Ihuta Pandc, In tho 
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ncoonnl already phen of llio district trade' will be found some scattered 
reforenops (o Goniklijnir But it is not a coinnioreial city. Willi tlio exception 
oftlie odipiaN, llio troops, and the traders who supply the local demand for 
necessaries, the popul ition is cliieflj' a^iicultural. 

The name of the town uas probnbl} domed, as already told,- from St. 

GoralJinafli, i\linsc sliuiio adioiiis old or original Gorakli- 
pur. A (piarrel in the Satasi f.imily induced some of its 
mombers to quit llic ancestral castle beside the Bamgarli jlul, and migrate 
bitlier in the beginning of the fifteenth ccntiin' But legend says that Mansar- 
Mar tank in the saino neighbourhood w is c\ca\.itcd in the tenth century b}' a 
laiig named Mtin Sen, \\ho was o\ci thrown b)' the Domkatar founders of the 
Doniang.irli tort ^ 

It seems certain lint tlie cluster of liamlcts wbicli first constituted Gorakh- 
pur lav somewliit north of the present sito There are grounds for believing 
tint the llApti ibon flowed coiiMdei.ably north and cast ol its modern course, 
sweeping round tlirougli tint «ito and the Bamgarli )liil “ Endoncoof tins,” 
writes i\Ir. Be ido, is constant^ fiirnisbed b^ the discovery of diift wood and 
portions of (/lag/in (boats) in excavating new wells” The first settlcis pro- 
babl;^ found llicir position defended bv ilio great Ilavoli forest to east and 
north, bv the Holiin to the west, and bj the lliipli to the south 

In l.’iGT and l,'»7(), during the reign of Akbar, Goraklipair was visited for 
a first and second time by Muslim mv.idors Tlie> built bore a buck fort winch 
is mentioned at the end oi tho century by Akbui’s Iiis(i(nlc‘!. But as the posi- 
tion of that fort is unknown, its erection furnislics ns vviiii no clno as to the date 
when tho recession of the Hapti made way for tlio jirescnt city That recession, 
hovvgvor, took place before IGIO, when the Muslim garrison was ejected and a 
fort built on the site of the present jail by raja Basant Singh of Satdsi 
About 1G80 the founder of the Kluidui mosque, Kazi Kbab’I-ni -Rahman, was 
appointed governor Ho le-cxpcllcd tho Hindus, repaired Basant’s fort, and 
. threw into it a garrison Mr. Rcado informs us that the citadel of the fort was 
built by Muizz-ud-din Khan, “who first seems to have been able to establish 
security of life and property m the neighbourhood of the forests ” But by 
Muizz-ud-din is probably meant prince Mun/zim, afterwards the emperor 
Bahadur Shah, who visited Gorakhpur towards the close of the centuiy. For 
many years tho city was in bis honour officially styled Muazzimabad 

* Supro pp 413-18 ’ Pngc 436 ® It Bhonld bp observed, however, that 

Mansarovar is the name of a great Tibetan lake with vrhioh the mythology of the Hindus has 
always been Bufflcicntly funiiliar. And ponds named after that lake nay be found in other 
places 
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Before the middle of the last century the Mnsalmdn garrison had shown a 
tendency to assert independence of the emperor and his Oudh naw^b. On the 
part of the latter, therefore, a large army under Ah Kdsim visited the city 
and razed a tower of refage which the rebels had built on the site of the old 
Domangarh castle About the same time Gorakhpur was visited by the Jesuit 
father Tieflfenthaler He mentions that the R4pti was crossed by a bridge of 
boats 100 paces in length ; and that the circuit of the city was three miles, 
though the residents reported it as seven. He notices the Khudfii and another 
mosque, which being ruinous in Buchanan’s time is probably no more. His 
plan of the fort shows a square building with a bastion at each comer and 
two intermediate bastions on each curtain. 

In the second year of the next or present century the town and district 
were ceded by the now independent Oudh naw6b to the Bntish. The first col- 
lector pitched his tents near -what is now the racquet-court, on the margin of a 
pond whose edges had been cleared of jungle Round his camp, to keep off 

the tigers, was drawn a cordon of elephants. The cantonment was located in 
the Captainganj quarter, on the site of a house and grounds afterwards called 
Cromraelin’s But in summer both the cml and military oflScers used to take 
refuge in the fort, which had been repaired, and was probably cooler In 1810, 
when the behaidour of the Nepdlese brought the importance of Gorakhpur as a 
military station into prominence, the Company’s troops were removed from 
Faizabad in the nawab’s territory and posted here. A larger cantonment 
was necessary, and that now existing on the east of the city was laid 
out “ The natives,” writes Buclianan, “ will not m general consent to cut 
any tree that has been planted, and it required a very odious exertion of 
power to clear so much ground as was suflScient to from a parade and a kind 
of breathing-hole for the European oflScers of Government.” Meanwhile a 
civil station of double-storied houses had arisen on the other side of the 
town. But the civilians were not long in following the soldiers, and thus their 
present settlement arose The security aflforded by the presence of a large 
military force, and the abolition of a cess hitherto imposed on the native in- 
habitants by the raja of Satfisi, largely increased the number of persons who 
made the town their home. In 1815, during the first Nepalese campaign, 
Gorakhpur became the head-quarters of a column under General J. S. Wood. 
The collector who was his contemporary. Sir Roger Martm, laid out a race- 
course bisected by the Bhaudpdr road. But this hippodrome no longer exists. - 
The growing size of Gorakhpur had not hitherto been accompanied by a 
growing attention to cleanliness But in the third decade of the century the 
city had the good fortune to be ruled by a collector who of all officials m these 
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pro\inccs lias porliaps earned foi himself the longest immortality. Mr. R M 
Bird stcadil} directed Ins efforts to dealing and bridging the natural lines of 
dianiage Tlieso effoi ts did not cease when Mr Bird was piomoted to the 
commissionoiship , hut they were brought to an abrupt close by a Government 
oi der transferring to imperial oi provincial purposes ail the funds (Rs. 26,000) 
Avhidi had been saved for the improvement of the to«n About 1835 that town 
was visited by Buobanau, who describes the buildings as very meah and the 
streets as “ ciooked, dirt}’, and filled with impediments ” In this state of relapse 
Goiakhpur continued until 1850, when Mi Reado describes its sanitary con- 
dition as “deplorable” He, however, diew up a minute,* Ifiyieg down the 
lines of those improvements which have eve>* since been steadily effected 
Some impetus to loform was given by the appointment in 1868 of a municipal 
committee, and Gorakhpur is now as tidy and well ventilated a place as could 
be found in the North-Westcin Piovinces. 

Gorakhpur, the Head-quarters, Sadi, or Haziii tahsil of the district, has 
its offices at the place just described It is a tiact of very ii regular shape, but 
its minor evcrescences and indentations being disregarded, it may be said to be 
bounded on the south, east, and east uoith-east by tahsil H6ta ; on the north- 
east by tahsil Mahartijganj , on the west north-w'est by the Basti district; and 
on the south south-west by intruding angles of the Bansgaon tahsil The 
Rdpti forms for some distance the boundary, first with Basti and afterwards 
with Bansgaon The Eoad-qnarteis tahsil includes the two northern tappas 
of paiganah Bhauapdr, the whole of the Gorakhpur parganah Maghar^, and 10 
tappas on that side of paiganah Hav’eli which adjoins the Ripti It had in 
1S7S a total aiea of 419,819 acres and a total laud-revenue of Rs 2,63,340. 
Its population in 1872 was 330,875, or 506 persons to the square mile But 
a detailed account of the tahsil will be found m the articles on its thiee par- 
sauahs 

Hata, a village in tappa Badaholi, of parganah Shdlijahdnpur, stands on 
the numetalled Kasia road, 28 miles east of Gorakhpur Not far west of it 
flows the Mohan biook The population amounted in 1872 to 1,033 persons 
only , but Hata has since 1872 been the head-quarters of a tahsil 

It contains, besides the tahsih, a first-class police-station, an imperial 
post-office, a tahsih school, and a branch dispensary 

Hata, a tah«il with court and treasuiy at the place just described, is 
bounded on the east north-east by the Padrauna tahsil, the Khanua river 
forniing in places the boundary, on north-by-west by the Mah^iajganj tahsil ; 

' >Ir Rcndc wis tlien a ilombcr of the Bonn! of Revenue * It should be rtinembcred 

that adjoiuiui; this parjjju.ih Miightir is nnotlioriu the Basil district 

64 
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15,1)48 Baniyas fcm.alo')); whilst tho great mass of the population is 

iiicludocl in lliG “otlioi castes,” wliieh show a total of 482,284 souls (200,509 
lemales). Tho puucipal Brahman sub-division found in this pargana is the 
Kaiiau|iya (32,448) Tho chiof R.i|put elans aro tho Bais (1,521 1, Ponwdr, 
Cluiudol, Siinot, Sakanval, Kausik, and Chauhdn. Tho Baniyas belong to 
tho Kandu (3,121), Agarwal, Agaiahii, Baiawa, ^ Unai, and Kasaundhan sub- 
divisions Tho most iiutuerons among tho other castes are the Bind, Dosddh, 
Goad,” Tell, Koom, Ahii, Lohai, Hajjam, Chamar, Dhobi, Kahar, Satwdi, Ga- 
dariya, Kurmi, Bhar, Mall.ih, Nnniya, Kayath, Musahai, Kalwdi, Ejjbhar, 
Sonar, Kamangar, Kabar, Dom, Barhai, Barayi, Bhdt, Pasi, Thathera, Mdh, 
Eansphor, Jogi, Bair igi, B in, Atith, Khatik, Khdlcrob, KisAn, Halw4i, Kadera, 
Bharbliunja, Beldar, Komar, Kori, Bahohya, Gosiiin, and Jaisw&r The Mu- 
salmans are Shaikhs (34,872), Say 3 '-id 8 (948), Mughals (204), PathSns (10,955), 
and unspeoified. 


Tlio settlement reports divide Ha veil into two portions , the northern 


riiysii-al andngn- 
cnitiirnl features 


containing tho six; tappas fir^t named, and the southern the 
twenly-two remaining sub-divisions North Haveh had 


in 1865 an area of 358,659 aeros, whereof 158,200 were curltivated, 69,807 


4 

North Havcli 


wolo cultivable, and 115,511 formed parts of forest grants 
more or less i educed to cultivation On the east an un- 


biokcn plain of fiouiishing fields, it towards the centre, as tappa Katahra is 
reached, becomes worn into uudulations by numerous water-courses In the 
troughs of such undulations he considerable stietches of low moist land grown 
chiefly with late rice (jaihati) But the cultivation is unmistakablj'- inferior 
to that of the tract we have just quitted, and is, moreover, subject in places to 
the ravages of four-footed marauders fiom the gieat forest Between 
tappas Kataliia and Lehra that forest oven yet forms an almost impenetrable 
barrier It is no purely local feature, but a part of the great w’edge of wood- 
land which stretches fiom Nepill to some 20 miles south east of Gorakhpur 
city. The rivers along which it grovs aie the Rohm and the Robin’s aflduents, 
the Jharri oi Piyas and the Chillua The Rohm is the only stream that com- 
pletely crosses Haveh , and the Jhairi is its only important feeder which does 
not use within that parganah About two miles west of the formei river the 
forest ceases and the cultivation of tappas Lehra and Sumakhor begins This 
tract consists of a northern oi Jangal Buiidi and a southein or Rajgat 

sub-division The name of the former shows it to have been shorn from the 


• Soe article on parganali Dhuriupdr, “ population,” notCi ’ Article on parganah 

BhauhdpaT “population” section, note. 
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forest^ ; bnt it is less fertile than the lattei, which was brought under cultivation 
earbei Passing westwaid over Mi Biidgmau’s great forest grant, we finally 
reach t.ippas Rigauli and Sikra, the richest perhaps of Haveli. Watered by many a 
lagoon and by the pools of many a stream, thOy receive every rainy season 
rich alluvial deposits which, in return for no other labour than sowing, yield 
most luxuriant spring crops After traversing a corner of the tract, the 
naMgable Dhiinela throws itself into the Riipti. 


South Hal eh 


South Haveli had in 1867 an area of 553,630 acres, whereof 225,973 
were cultivated and 82,968 cultivable The piopoition of 
foiest grants, which as in North Haveli have been nioie or 
less brought under tillage, was 172,891 acres As in North Haveli, the wood- 
land belt coutinues to bisect the parganab, and though greatly narrowed and 
sometimes pierced by modern clearings, still girds with a broad fiinge of forest 
the country north and west of tho capital East and west of this belt the 
landscape might but for its many mango-groves be called open On both 
sides the laud is tbiekly peopled and thickly cultivated, but much of the low 
westciu side 13 subject to inundation from the Rdpti and its tributaries The 
fine alluvial soil alwajs produces a iieb spiing crop , but the autumn outturn, 
especially bectwcen Rapti and Roliin, is often endangered by the floods Though 
everywbeie common, lagoons are on this side of South Haveli commonest ® 
On the eastern side of the forest the laud rises into undulating ridges (tf/n/v) of 
sand Large patches of waste land aie commoner than on the west , hut the soil 
is sufficiently fertile to ]jioduce large quantities of sugarcane Thispaitof 
the pargauah'is drained by the Tuia, Pharond, Mohan, and Majbm, of which 
the last foims tho boundary lino with Silhat. In the extreme south the surface 
is much broken by deep watercourses which convey the drainage of tappa 
Rajdliiim to the R.ipti These and floods have between them caused the aban- 
domnent of the road along the hank of that rivei, from Goiakhpur to Barhi. 

The soils of the parganab are as usual divided into loam (^doras), sand 
[ballin'', and c].\y {mathydr or karnila) But of that last 
named south Haveli has but little, and this fact fully accounts 
foi its small outturn of winter nee On the hanks of the Gliiinglii and R6])ti, 
as well as on the eastern side of Noith Haveli, is a good deal of the marly soil 


Soils 


' Like the niiue Baekati, so common m these provinces, Jnngal Baridi simply means the 
forest charing =“'lhe principal of thtsv,” writes Air Crnoke, “is Kamgarh, which 

IS coiiuectLd with a string of smaller marshes, and extends due south nearly as far ns the 
Barhi police-station In the rams tins hue of jhlta becomes one mass of water A consider 
alile part of their drainage passes into the Kapti by a vdta (watercourse) under the village 
of Laliesani, about 4 miles fro u Gorakbpui 'Ihe question of drnimng the Kamgarh ybil 
bus been lor some time uiitlti (.oiisidcration It has been proposed for this purpose to deeiieii 
the L iliesara and (i.her iialas 'I here can be little doubt that this would be a most vahiablu 
saiuiary improvement, and would gieail^ improve the chumie of the city and cautoumeiiis 
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lakes of RAmgarli, Cliillua, and Jamuar, and there is e\cellent snipe-shooting 
in the neighbourhood of Gorakhpur. The black partridge is fonnd in the east 
of the parganah ” 

What existing tribe can claim the honour of having first peopled par- 
' ganah Haveli is doubtful. The earliest ruler of whom 

Historv. ° T r< 

tradition speaks was one Man Sen, who is variously called 
a Tharu or a Sdthor. Be vas overwhelmed about the middle of the tenth 
century by the Domkatars or Domwars, a race of somewhat mixed origin In 
the fourteenth century, again, the Domkatdrs succumbed to the Sarnets, whilst 
a chieftain said to have been a Chauhdn occupied some small northern part of 
the parganah The two principalities thus founded, those of Satiisi and Biitwal, 
continued their existence into the present century 

With the appearance of the Muslims, towards the close of the sixteenth, 
the parganah assumed its present name Haveli signifies the land suroundmg 
a fort, the fort in this case being thitof Gorakhpur^ In the Institutes of 
Akbar (1596iHaveli Gorakhpin has a State rental of Rs 14,209 (5,68,385 dams). 
The smallness of the sum shows how large a part of the parganah must still 
have been under forest We know that a hundred years later Pnnce Muazzim 
was attracted to Gorakhpur by accounts of the grand sport which the neigh- 
bourhood afforded , and the turmoils of following centuries are unlikely to 
have favoured the increase of cultivation Much of the woodland south-east 
of Gorakhpur is said to have sprung up during the devastations of the Banjd- 
ras in the beginning of the last century 

With the beginning of the present however, when the parganah 
passed to its present rulers, a marked improvement took place. After the 
Nepalese war (1816;, the Jangal Buridi villages were bestowed for reclamation 
on refugees who had fled the scene of campaign. Forest grants to other per- 
sons still further increased the area under the plough. But the spread of cul- 
tivation under Bruish rule is best proved by the steadily rising demands of 
successive revenue assessments. These demands were at the first , settlement 
(1803; Rs. 55,660 , at the second (1806;, Rs 59,688, at the third (1809;, 
Ks 70,045 ; at the fourth (1813;, Rs 79,290 ; at the fifth (1840;, Rs 2,76,610 ; 
and at the sixth or current (1865-67;, Rs. 4,00,109. The remaining forest is 
so valuable that reclamation has probably reached its hmit , but during the 
term of the fifth or last assessment large tracts of waste and woodland were 
converted into fields. The extension of tillage was not* the 'sole effect of this 
conversion. The climate was improved, facilities of traffic increased, and the 

^ See article on Gorakhpur city, “ History ” 
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Eccnrity of lifo and property was Gstal)IishocI against tlio atlacks of robbers and 
the ravages of wild beasts. 

Itaya, a hamlet in tho forest, about 8 miles norlli-east of Goraklxpnr, is 
a place of woislnp much affected by tho Musalmans of that city. Its shrine 
is thus dosciibod by Bucliauau, to whoso account Mr Crooke thinks nothing 
need be added — 

“It is a smill inonuniont dedicated to a saint named Abdul Kadir ILizrat Ghaus Lazim 
Dastglr He was biiriod at Bigli lad, but ho fasted 40 days and nights m tho forest here, and 
the keeper saj 3 that lie is tiiu saint’s descendant As sncii a fast is considered by the people 
here as ratlicr ai ordinary cvortion of holy men, tlio keeper, in order to enhance the merit of 
Ills monument, has brought a brick and lamp from Klcliliauclilia in the dominions of tho Nawab 
Vaztr lie has 100 bigbas free from asscssm nt, and from l.OOii to 1,600 people assemble on 
the day of the longnamcd saint ’’ 

In 1872 IlAya bad but 307 inhabitants 

KaiiAON, a small village in tappa Mail of parganab Salerapnr-Majhauli, 
lies three miles north of Mail and 46 south-east of Gorakhpur It had in 1872 a 
population of 352 persons only 

Kahiion is part of the Blajhauh domain, now under the Court of Wards 
Its only interest arises from its Buddhist or J.iina antiquities Chief of these 
is a coarse grey sandstone columu, standing 24J feet from tho surface, and 
popularly known as Bhimsen’s pillar {lath). For 4^ feet from the base it is 
square, each face being 1 foot 10 inches broad, for the nekl 6^ feet it is octa- 
gonal , as it tapers further upwards towards its bell-shaped capital it is first 
fluted into 16 sides and afterwards circular A metal spike at the top would 
seem to show that the pillai was once crowned by a lion or some other termina- 
tion In small niches on each side of the squaio abacus above the capital are 
naked figures, and on one side of the base vs a sculptured image of some diMue 
being facing west The image rests its back on what is supposed to be a canopy 
of cobra’s heads, and at each of its feet is the representation of a votary On 
the thiee northern faces of tho octagonal portion is a fairly legible inscrip- 
tion m the Gupta character of the Allahabad column ^ It merely mentions 
that one Madra, “ the constant and friendly patron of Brahmans, Gurus, and 
Yatis, ’ dedicates five images of India The term Yati is m the present day 
applied to Jam priests, who are generally Brdlimans The naked fignies of the 
columns, with their crisp curled hair, must, says General Cunningham, belong 
eitliei to the Jams oi tho later Tantiika Buddhists It may be added that tho 
cobra cauopy, though applied also to othei deities and prophets, is the special 
symbol of the great Jam iv thdnluira, Parasnath The date of tho inscription 

' Copies of tbe inscription and engm' mgs of the pillar will bo found in Buchanan’s Eastern 
/niita, 11 , and Cumnngham’s Aic/tauloyical Ri ports, I 
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is 141, but tlio 01 a is still n point of disputo !inionf];st the Icirriorl If Di. 
Erlwaid Bull IS light in supposing tlic intended, tlio pill.ir v ns r.ii'-ed 

In 84 A.D , if General Cunuingliani’s choice id the SdLn bu ajiproved, the } car of 
erection was 219 A D Tlie ovortlnow ol the Gupta or Manr}.i dj nasty 
1 occurred some hundred years hitci 

In the immediate uoighliourhood of the inllar arc tlirec ancient tanks or 
gaxs^ known as the Purena Karnahi, and Jhak.ir.ilu or Soph.i Around the jnl- 
lar are no tiaces of the enclosure mentioned by Ijiieh.inan, and the old wi II has 
been filled up Near the edge of the K.irnahi tank is a small ruined temple, 
almost levelled with the ground Tins may have been the t\so stoned p\ ra- 
niidal building seen by Biuhanan On the rubbish is a black stone imago of 
Buddha, now broken into two pieces but once alioiit 7 feet high The natives 
call this Aktiskiunini, and the same name is applied to another largo t.ink oast 
of the village Arrangements are being made for protecting this idol trom tlic 
weather. Curiously enough, it seems to have escaped Buclianan’s notice The 
fragments of two images mentioned by him are not now visible Nor could 
they be discovered at tlie tune of the arcbteologiuil survey (1861-62; 

The officer who effected that survey presumes that the pillar must have 
been placed opposite the temple in which the Panchendra, or five images of 
Indra, vv'ere enshrined Several temples and other buildings are likely to have 
been crowded round tlio column , tor it vvould otherw ise be hard to account for 
the groat size of the mound on winch both column and village stand Though 
not more than 6 feet m height above the fields, this ommonce extends from 
west to oast upwards of 1,200 feet, with an average bieadth of dOO. 
The village contains some fine old wells, vvlioso gigantic bricks must 
surely have been takou fiom some ancient building It may bo men- 
tioned that the inscription on the pillai vvould seem to call that village 
Kakubharati , and fiom some compound of Kakiibha, such as K.ikubhiiwaii, 
the name Kah.i'van or Kabaon might easily luv'o come ‘ The pillar,” writes 
Mr Crookc, “is analogous to that at Bhiig.ilpur, which is about 7 miles south 
on the banks of the Sarju CGlidgra). But the Kahaon pillar is much more 
elaborately carved, and is not disfigured by some zealot as is that at Bliiigalpur 
K.iliaon is probably ouo of the Buddhistic stages between Bhagalpnr and 
Kasia, as mentioned in the article on Sohamig No fair is hold, but milk and 
other dainties are offered to the imago by the neiulibominir villao’ors ” 

Kasia, the hoad-quarteis of the snb-division so named, is a village of tappa 
Mainpur-Sabekhor, in parijanih vSidliim-Jobna It stands on the ciossmg 

> Thix stTaiiRc \Nor<l is 1)> Gi'iicra! rHimnipcliam ik'rnca Irom Sanskrit gn to ivct But luny 
it uot bo another lot in of gurka, gadJiutga, &,o ? 
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DevibUnn 


of (\\o uumcl.tlletl toads, 37 miles cast of Goiukbpui The population 
amounted m 1872 to 918 persons only. , r 

Knsia contains a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a 
blanch dispensary, and the court and residence of the officer lu charge of the 
snh-division It was not long ago proposed to make the village the head- 
quarters of a sopaiato districL But that scheme is foi the present shelved'; 
and K isia still derives its chief nnpoitance from its Buddhist associations, ahd 
Buddhist icmains 

The latter ho south-west of the village, near the Khiinua and other 
branches of the Little Gandak river. They consist of (1) a 
lofty mound of solid buckwmik, styled Devi'sth^n or R^m- 
abliai-Bliaw’iini , (2) an oblong omuionco beaving a mnch-rinncd lehc-temple 
(\liijHi ' and named the castle of the dead Prince , (3) a largo statue of Buddha the 
Ascetic , (4) a low sqnaio mound ooiercd wuth biokon bricky neai the village 
ol Annul Inva , and (5) a number of small eaithou hillocks which aie scat- 
leiod like bariows over the plain noitli and east ot the gicat mound 

The Rauiabhai mound (tila) derives its names of Dovisth.m and Bhaw'ani 
from the fact that its summit is- now sacied to the consort 
of Shiwa. The goddess has no temple , but some votive 
figures of baked clay, shaded by a fine old banyan-tiee, mark the place as hei 
own The mound is situated ou the wostom bank of the Ramabhai lairoonA 
which foims part of the bed of the Roha vvatorcoiirso, a discaided channel of 
the Little Gandak Dovisth.m is somewhat less than a mile distant from Kasia, 
and still uses 49 feet above the surioundmg fields It is piobably the iinn of 
a great biickwoik rolic-tomplo , and at its south-eastern foot Geneial Cunning- 
haim discovered the remains of a smallei sUipa The wedge-shaped bucks of 
this lattci building showed its diamctoi to have been 16J feet only. 

Neaily 1,600 yards noi th iioith-wcst of the Ramabhai mound lies that 
known as the castle of tho Dead Piinco, or Prince Matha 
{MalJia kiiav Ld lot). This, which is now coveiod with 
seiub-w'ood and biokeu bucks, uses over 30 feet above the pin n. Some GOO 
teot m length by from 200 to 300 m bieadtb, it would seem to have been formed 
liom the luins of tw'o largo buildings and of several small ones At its highest 
point sUinds a Buddhist relic-temple of tho usual typo, i c ,a round brickwork 
towel with spheiical giass-giowu roof. Genoral Cunningham concludes that 
this tower was built between 200 and 600 A D , on the debris of some older 
building Its original diameter, now somewhat reduced, was about 274 feet, 
and its original height would, according to the usual pioportiou, have been 
' Supra, p, 302 " Arcbaotogwal Survey Reporh, 1,77 

65 


Mitha kunr kfibot 
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twice that figure Small detached mounds and wedge-shaped bricks seem to 
show that several lessor stupas must have once adorned the eminence. Towards 
its north-west end are some rather large spaces quite clear of bricks ; and these 
may bo supposed to represent the courtyards oi other vacant intervals between 
tlie>bnildings. The mound is shaded m places by fine pipals, sacred trees of 
the Hindus But the total absence of statuds seems to show that it was ci owned 
)iy few 01 no Hindu temples 

The Buddhist statue of the “ Dead Prince” himself lies prostrate some 

_ 1 100 feet from the standing stupa mst desenbed Carved 

St^t^c of Boddba , , , , , 

irom the dark-blue stone of Gaya, it represents Buddha 

the Ascetic seated under the Bodhi tree near that city. The seulptuie is 10^ 

feet in height by feet in width , and the figure itself is colossal, the breadth 

across the shoulders alone being 3 feet 8^ inches.^ The statue has, however, 

been split from head to foot aud otherwise injured The short inscription on 

its pedestal has been almost worn away by constant use as a whetstone Be- 

'^ldc it on the east is a low square mound, once perhaps the site of the temple 

A\hich enshrined it By local legend this statue is sometimes described as the 

remains of a wicked king, who was first petrified and afterwards cleft in twain 

by a holy hermit 

Betweeu the Raniabhar and Matha kiiar mounds lies a lower eminence 
The Anruuhwa some 500 feet square, which from its neighbouihood to tho 
village of Anirudhwa or Anrudhwa may bo called the An- 
rudhwa mound This mound beais some fine pi'pal tiecs,' and some luins 
which from their square shape are perhaps the rums of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. The adjacent village clearly derives its name from Aniruddha, the cousin 
of Buddha But of both persons more hearaftor. General Cunningham identi- 
fies the mound and village as the site of the ancient Buddhist city 

To north and east of the Mtitha kfiar mound are a host of low grassy 
barrows from 3 to 6 feet in height and from 12 to 25 in 
diameter. That they are tombs General Cunningham is 
certain. Megasthenes (circ 300BC) desoiibes the Indian sepulchres as plain 
tumuli of low earth. But neither here nor elsewhere at Kasia did the General’s 
excavations result m any discovery An old resident told him that these mounds 
wero called Bhlmawat, w-hich peihaps means “fearsome spots ”, and that 
ghosts were sometimes seen flitting about them. The common people have a 
legend that these are the graves of some gypsy tribe once numerous in tho 
ucighbuiuhood. 

* A bti-tch of Iho cirvjtig wil! be found in Buchanan’s Easlcrn India, I. , and of its site 
3L Cuuning ham’s Arclacdoijical lieporti, I, 
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Sucb aie (lie oxisliug remains of Kasia. Its many Buddhist shrines hai o 
been effaced by the floods of the Little Gandak, or destroyed 
to supply niatenal fortho humbler structures of sunound- 
ing villages But for over 1,100 years Kusinagara, the city of the holy grass," 
■n as a place of importance and sanctity It was heie that, about 550 years 
before Christ, Buddha died, or m the language of his followers, oh tamed nir- 
vana ^ On his death the assembled mendicants were consoled by the venerable 
seer Amruddlia, who was not only Ins cousin, but one of his ten great disci- 
ples The gods, said this Aniiiiddha, were looking down on earth and 
bewailing the sauitAvith dishevelled hair and uplifted arms. The death, he add- 
ed, must be announced to the Mallian chieftains And the Mallian ohieftams 
came with garlands, and bright raiment, and music ; and for six days the body 
lay m state, attended by the people of Kusinagara On the seventh, when the 
nobles attempted to lift it foi cremation, they found themselves unable to move 
it. This, explained Aniruddha, was because they intended to carry it into the 
city by a southern gate , let thorn carry it through the northern. They assented, 
and the body was lifted Bearing it on a bier formed of their lances, they 
brought it to the coronation-hall of the Mallians Here was the funeral pile , 
but the chieftains wore unable to ignite it, and Aniruddha said that the gods 
w ould prevent its burniug till Mahitkdsyapa arrived ; for Mahdkdsyapa had 
been the saint’s chief disciple At length from Padrauna (Pdwa) came this 
Mahdkdsyapa , and when he had opened the end of the pile, it burnt without 
mortal lighting. 


Kasia now became a great place of Buddhist pilgnmage, and as such 


Chinese pilgrims 


was in the fifth and seventh centuries visited by the Chinese 
writers Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang respectively The lat- 


ter informs us that Buddha died in a sdl-forost rather more than half a mile from 


the city, that is fiom the modem Anirudhwa. The foiest was at a short dis- 
tance from the Hiranyavati or Ajitavati river This is now called the Little 
Gandak, but in conversation wnth General Cunningham a man of Padrauna styled 
it Hirana, which is of com so a relic of the name first given ^ From those details 
it may fairly be assumed that Buddha died on the spot now called the Castle 
of the Dead Pnnee On the scene of his death were erected three large and 


1 Kusn, Poa cynosuroides In the Buddhist books Kusmagara has several alternative 
forms, such as Kusinagara, Kuslnfira, and Kusigrdmaka ^ t e , emmcipitlon from 

matter and re-absorption into the essence of the Deity The Buddhists say that their pro- 
phet’s death took place on the fall moon of Baisakh (April-May) 543B C •'Buchanan 

pjakes the Hirana a feeder of the Little Gandak. But m the districts adjoining the ’larii 
rive 8 often desert their beds, which thereon become more affluents The name of Hirana 
may still live in those of more than one branch or affluent of the Little Gandak 
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iliree smrvU stupas, all standing in Ihvcn Thsang’s lime. The largest, 200 
feet in height, had been built about 250 BO. by Asoka That mouardi 
also erected here a pillar whoso insciipLion described the niii.ina of Btuldli i 
In a'great vihdra oi inonastcr}'^ on the same site was a rccuinbciil sinl uc 
ropiesontmg Buddha as about to cnlei that state. The i uins of this mnnnstci v 
and of Asoka’s stupa were by Gcncial Ounningbani idcnfitlcd uilb CMsling 
remains on the Matlia kuar mound 

Of the city itself Hweu Tlisang leinarks that its ualls me mined and ih 
interior almost deserted But that its ciieuil had formcrlv been nboni two miles 
(12it) was clear from the brickwoik foiimkil urns then still Msiblc Tlic ruined 
mound of Anrudhwa Qenci.al Cunningham would identify with the pilace of 
the Mallian kings, whcie accoiding to the C 03 lonosu aceouiit above gnen 
Buddha was burnt But there aie othci legends as to the exact spot where the 
cremation took place, and those the General w'ould reconcile b}^ supposing that 
the R&mabhi\r mound was its scone Wo know tiiat the jilacc was marked by 
a famous stupa, aud wo have alro.idy seen that the remains ot slnpas e\i>,t on 
that mound. Hweu Tbsang desciibes Kiisinagara as 116 miles uoilh-cast of 
Benares, and about 148 miles north-ivcst of Vaisah. The distance by modern 
routes IS much the same 

K^ipur or Fazlnagar, a village of paiganah Sidhua-Jobnn, stands on the 
meeting of an unmetalled road and a carL-tiack, 47 miles cast-by-south of 
Goiakhpur. It had in 1872 but 419 iiiluibitants, and is remarkable only as 
the site of a first-class police-station and a distiict post-office 

Khakhdndu or Khukhundu, a village in tappa Khakhundu of parganah 
Saleoipnr, stands on the unmotallcd road fiom Gorakhpur to Gatlmighat, 44 
miles south-east of the formci It li.is a first-class pohce-st.ition, and a popu- 
lation by the last census of 1,424 But its chief claims to notice are 
antiq^uarian. 

The remains cover nearly one square mile on the southern outskn t of the 

Tillage. They include a few laigo tanks and about 
AnhqtiitieB & j » 

30 low mounds bustling with broken bricks and thick 

scrub-wood. Of the mounds all the largest .are square, leaving little doubt 

that they weie once the sites of temples But the fine trees which now 

shade their summits, the sacred figs,^ the bel, aud the tamarind, aud the sv as, 

have overthrown the houses of the gods. 

, Most of the mounds {deora) have no special name. The greatest, w hich 
lies just between Khakhundu and the hamlet of Parhalahi,is 120 feet square at 
base and 16 feet in height. One or two have been already ransacked in the 
^ Tlio hasyin, the plpaJ, and the pdkar are all represented. 
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liouso-buikling peasant’s scavcb for bricks , but except Baiuguon in Biluu, 
General Cunningbam has seen no place wliicb ivould still so well repay tbe 
excavations of tbe antiquary. “ Amongst tbo lubbisb,” lie writes, “ we might 
expect to bud both statues and inscriptions, and perhaps other objects, all 
of which would help to throw light on the use and piogiess of modern 
Brahmanism, more particularly duiing tile long peiiod of its struggles with 
expuing Buddhism.”^ 


But on the tops of tbe mounds many ancient and interesting objects are 
even now visible There are four-armed bgnres of Vishnu, and icpiesentalions 
of the samb god under bve of his ten incarnations Tlieio are phallic emblems 
of Sbiva, and statues of himself, his wife Parv.iti, and his son Ganesha. So 
much for stone antiquities , but there are also fragments of walls, of bricks with 
flower oinamonts and other mouldiugs, and of the plaster that covered the walls. 
In some cases the remains, whether sculpture or masonry, aie distinctly Jain 
• in charaoter Thus on the pedestal of one statue wo seo naked or sky-clad 
(digamhara) ” figures, and an antelope, the cogoi/ance of the 16th Jam hierarch 
{iirthanhara) Santandth In the headdress of a naked figure, which General 
Cunningham deems to represent Shiva, is a smaller naked figure, which he 
calls a Buddha. A mutilated four -armed figure in another spot is called 
Jug-vira, “ the hero of the age and this title might not unfitly be applied 
to Mahd-vira, ‘‘the great hero,” the 24th hieraich And pontiff of the present 
ao^e On a long low mound of bambu-hidden rums General Cunningham 
discovered the remains of an octagonal building which he was inchned to 
believe a Buddhist rehc-teraple {stupa) 


Modern Jam temple 


Though it now contains no Jam residents, Khakhundu has stiil 
pie This 13 a small modem stme^nre. s 
roofed, and brick-built Inside 
triple umbrella, is a blue stone figuie Over nis Lead on 
mer ; and on bis pedestal is a bull symbolizing me fdei fiirr d 
tbe 1 st Jam beirarcb By the people, however, ne is rrisc. 
23rd, Parasndth. Anothei statue, surmounted eye Zn'Z: 

resembles that mentioned at the end of the last pirirrmr- Vr- n 
visited by Agarwdla Sardogis from Gorakhpur tnd Prmr.. 1 - 3 : ; 
proper name of the village is Eashkindarurr- 5 ^ 

Southern Indian mountain, celebrated m the lor- u V-.— : - irni ; 
does from a class httle distingmshed fer ~ d! 

must be distrusted. 


a -J 






> Arch, Survey ^ J 
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The Cliiiicso Buddhist pilgrim Jlwpn Tlisang, nho Msited Xasi.a about 
635, enconnteied 30 miles sonth-ivest of tliat cily a largo town , and in this 
toun dwelt, a Biahman millionaire who was devoted to Buddhism. From its 
position one might at first suspect that llio town was Riidarpur But it was on 
the route liom Kasia to Benares, and through Biidarpiir tliat route could not 
have passed Such an alignment would lia\c iinolved the pa'.sago of the B.'ipli 
as well as the Ghi'igia Gcncial Cunningham is satisfied that the old high road 
crossed the latter river at some point below its reinforcement by the former; and 
popular tradition places the ancient fcriy at Mail The General suggests, Iheie- 
fore, that the town must have been Khakhuudu, which by the old winding 
tracks would have been about 30 miles from Kasia, and wdiicli is the most 
extensive of the several mined towns^ in this part of the district 

Kh^nap^r, or “ the other side of the KhAmia,” stands near that branch of 
the Little G-andak, m lappa Havcli of parganah Salcmpnr Fifty-two miles 
south-east of Gorakhpur as the crow' flics, the village is 61 miles distant from that 
city by road. It in 1872 contained but 1,435 inhabitants, and is remarkable 
only as the site of a third-class police-station 

Kotibha'r, a village in tappa Purani Karhi of parganah Tilpur, stands on 
the unmetalled road from Gorakhpur to Nichlaval, 40 miles north-east of tho 
former Tho population amounted in 1872 to 575 only ; but Kotibhfir has a 
third-class police-station and district post-office 

La'RH or L&r, a town of tappa Balia and pargan ah Salempnr, is tho 
principal place in the south-eastern corner of tho district. Flanking tho junc- 
tion of two unmetalled roads from Gorakhpur and Carhaj respectively, it lies 
58 miles south-east of tho former - It had in 1872 a population of 4,382 

persons 

“ From a distance,” writes Mr Crooke, “ it looks ono of the most impos- 
inof towns in tho district. It is suriounded by 
Site and appearance beautiful mango-groves and fields in unusually excel- 
lent cultivation. On a closer inspection it is found to contain no building of 
importance except the imfimbdra The hctzdr is narrow and incommodious, and 
the merohauts’ houses are moan m the oxtromo ” Larh has, however, a first-class 
police-station, a parganah sohool, and an imperial post-offioe. It possesses also 
a hostel {sardi) for travellers , but this a poor structure standing on a site 
exposed to floods Besides the im6mbdra, which in design and workmanship 
is the best modern Muslim building in the district, there are two or three 

> See articles on Bhdgalpur, Kahdon, and Sohdndg 
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Tbo population nunilioicd Gj,810 souls (10,113 fcinales), giving 507 fo 
the square mi lo Classifioclaccoiding to religion lliorowero 02,199 Ilindus (29,280 
females) and 3,611 Musalinans (1,052 females) Distiibiiting the Hindti popu- 
lation among the four great classes, the census shews 8,575 Brahmans (4 ,081 
females), 1,619 Bajpuls (710 rcmales\ and 2,517 Baniyns (1,212 females) , whilst 
the great mass of tho po|iulaLion is included in the “ other castes, ” which show 
a total of 49,488 souls (23,277 females). Tho principal Brahman sub-division 
found in this pargauah is iho Kanaujiya (8,369). The chief Rajput clans are the 
Sakaiwdl (451), Bais, and Solankhi. ThoBamyas belong to tho Kandn (1,427), 
Agarwal, Agaiahii, XJnai, and Kasaundhan sub-divisions The most numerous 
among tho other castes aio tho Bind, Teh, Koon, Ahlr, LoliAr, Hajjam, Cha- 
mdr, Dhobi, Kahiu, Satw.ir, Gadanya, Kurmi, Bliar, Mallah, Nuniya, K5yalh, 
Musahai, Kalwai, Rajbbar, Son5r, Kahiir, Dom, Barhai, Baidyi, Bhat, Piisi, 
Thathera, Mall, Bansplior,' Baiifigi, Bin, Atfth, Khatik, Bbarbhnnja, Boldar, 
Kumdr, Gosain, and Jaisw5r Tho Musalmdns are Shaikhs (1,933), Sayyids 
(16), Miighals (8), Pathans (500), and unspecified 

Maghar is a flat and fairly fei tile plain, sloping almost imperceptibly 
Pliysicnl and ngri- down to the Rapti. The tiact skirting and once formed by 
cultural foaturca river, a fine alluvial tract famed for its wheat, includes 

tappas Gahasclnd, Satgawan, Uttar-Haveli, and Aurangabad The five remain- 
ing tappas, or soutliein portion of the paiganah, are equally if not more produc- 
tive But aftoi crossing them tho rivei Ami foims, as aheady mentioned, the 
boundary with Bhauapili , and the land along its bunks is comparatively poor. 
Here the fields .iie either low and liable to flooding, or cut into small raviues 
through which the fiesIieU of tho monsoon rush down to join tho stream. lu tappa 
Bhadosan are yet left lomiiants of the forest which onco clothed tho face of 
the pargauah Gioves of mango and raahua aro still numoroiis elsewhere. 
But since the time of Buchanan (1835), who describes Maghar as scantily cul- 
tivated and covered in groat incasuio by lioes, tillage has made rapid strides. 
The paiganah is now as open as any m tho distiict. The soil is chiefly loam 
(do7'as) , but clay (matlii/ar) is not unknown, and along tho banks of tho Rapti is 
a little of the maily bhul A few small lagoons are scalteicd over the parganah, 
and the gieat Baldiira ineio mtiudos into the north-western corner from Bastf. 
The land adjoining this jhU is subject in the rams lo inundation. 

The metalled Goiakhpm and Basti road passes from east to w'est thiongh 
Communications and the heart of the paiganah, and an unmetalled line of tho 
third class spans its north-eastern corner. The navigable 
Rapti provides a thud trade-ioute. The piiucipal market villages within 
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Uif ]ur;:Tii'tli (iwir n)(> S iliiiiniiuii, Hliili, G.ilin'^aiirl, Harpnr, PacliRun, 
mill I\li,iiuii r*n( llic niuN ( Iiicfh ii'-cl hv llip inlnbi/aii(s are in 
thi ii]|uinin^ pii^unli i\Ia;;Itai of IJasli Such arc I\Icnrllmu'aI, 
jii^tr, 'tinl Il.inniiiMii" ini ]( is alint>s| needless lo rein.iric Ili.U (he one grc.it 
piudiut of M iglriris i|c .igri( tdlur.d i.u\ produce 

l(s c’.irlic^t r'lsliiig coloin \i is that lonndcd 1)\ Sarnel Iniipuls. In (lie end 
o( the (onriocnlh, or hoginningol Iho fiKccndi leulury Jai 
Singh, :i gr mdstui of (he (ir'l i.'ii i ofS il.isi, Kcttlod at Maghar, 
iii'U HI Hi'-ti 111 . piiscj r i|iidl\ e\lcndefl until fiioii ( iicnit u is 81 miles, 

I id he as-ii!ii( d the (illc ol Mp Ills d( 'i end.iiil Jjiiiisdeo nio\ di (o n place 
I ilhd Kminr, mIiuIi he renimid lliiisi . .md h' it.in, the s n of Jhiiisdoo, gave 
the ne\, ( ipil d the additional liih of K.it inpiii Ilonce, in (he 0 / 

,1//. )r ’ 1 M i”h ir (oinisp.irf o( i Iirgn pirgannh (.illtd Ealanjiui or 
K it iiipiir-ll iiisi Sonio t\Mnt> \etrs e.irliLi ]\I ighai \ illagc h. id become (he 
(jinrti'rs ot 1 I\Iti din.'in garrison but some(hiil\ leirslitn the ra|a of Biiusi 
01 M ighai c'pelhd (ho iniriidois About l()8llthe I'liisalimuis ic-occiipied 
till plai < in forfe ind it M.as piobibU at ibis Imie llial Miigli.ir. Mitli the 
Musdniin jin (1\ of II.i« iiifnir, \.as sex^red from K ilanjmi -ll.insi Jn 1801, 
('ll (heir cession (o the HnJisli, both ll.asanpnr-iil.ighar iiid Kat.inpnr-BAn'ii 
bei line s(.[i,rile p irgainhs of (loi aKhpnr, .ind on (ho sep u.ilion of B.isli, 
in 1 .8(r). (weiili tappis ol the formei .ind the 'wlioh' of (ho laltei 11(10 Iriiisfcr- 
red to the nowh-foinied district Smeo llins shorn (ho pargin.ih has not been 
siibiocted lo in\ liesh aseessiiieni of l.ind-rc'i cmic. IVlinl jioilioii of former 
dem Hills tell on its reiiiaming nino lappas is uncci tain , .ind those demands 
need not, Ihereloie, he shown. 

M All \iiA i(. \M, (ho head-cjii.ii (ers o( (ho (.ihsjl to named, 1 . .1 village of 
( ippa ISonari .md paig.an.ih Jl.neli The (einniins of a (Iiiid-class uiiiiiet.alled 
bianoh from (ho load between Goiaklijnir to Niehl.n il, it stands 3l) miles 
noiUi-oabt-b} -north o( (ho former Its population amounted m 1872 to 1,249' 
onlv 

The (.ahsili is a strong masoniy hinlding which cost o\ei Rs 20,000, 
and might bo dolciidcd aginisl a (orcc which lacked artillcii Rut this is not 
(lie only Goxeinment osloblislimeiit at Hlah.uajganj There are a first-class 
policc-s(a(ion, an impel lal pnsl-nflico, and .1 branch dispens.aiy The patients 
attending Iho last siificr cliiody fiom goitic and fever The neighbouiliood of 
the Tai .11 and of the Sonfiri foicst romlei (ho sin rounding coiiniiy unhealthy. 
And this circumstance, (ogctlior ivitli Us isolation, makes MabAi.ajganj as 
unpopular a stalion amongst naliye oflleials as radiauna. An excise godoAVQ 

06 
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whicli formerly cxisfxid bas been closed, and its materials arc boiug ntibzed in 
tbe construction of a new building wbich will bouse tbe dispensary, 

Tbe tahsi'b establishment was removed bither from Mansurganj about 1870, 
when tbe increased land-revenue of tbe northern parganabs demanded its 
location nearer tbe northern frontier. 

MahXr^jganj, a tabsilwith court and treasury at the place just described, 
is bounded on tbe nortb-nortb-east by the Gandak nver, which divides it from 
the Champdian district, and for a much longer distance by Nep41 , on tbo 
north-west by tbe Gbungbi river, which divides it from Nepiil and tbo Basti 
distuct , on the west by Basti, the rivers Dbamela and Rapti supplying some 
two-tbirds of the boundary ; on soutli-by-west again by tbe Rapti and Basti, 
and by the Head-quarters and Hata tahsils , on the east-south-east by the 
Padrauna tabsil, and foi a abort distance by tbe Gandak and Champiiran. 
Tabstl Mab&rajganj contains the whole of parganabs lilpur and Binayakpur, 
With 1,2 tappas of parganah Haveli It had in 1878 an area of 782,164 acres 
and a land-revenue of Rs 2,74,074' Its population amounted in 1872 to 
855,504 persons, or about 259 to the square mile But furthei details con- 
cerning the tahsil will be found in the articles, on its three paiganahs 

Majhauli and Salempur, adjoining villages of tappa Haveh and paiganah 
Salempm, stand on either bank of the Little Gandak river, 53 nules south-east 
of Gorakhpur. They may be considered as one town, of which Majhauli is the 
Hindu and Salempur the Musalmdu quarter. In 1872 they had between them 
a population of 4,850 poisons, amongst w'hom Rfijputs, Brdhmans, and Muslims 
were largely represented 

Tbo more ancient of tbe two is Majhauli, which rises on tbe north or left 
Iiank of the river. Here are the residence of the Majhauli rajas, four temples 
ol Shiva, and a parganah school In S.tlempur on the right bank are an 
imperial post-ofiSoe, two mosques, and a maiket- place The markets are held 
c\ery Wednesday and Saturday, and to them tbe crops are conveyed along 
the Gorakhpur and GathnighAt load, which passes through Salempur. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Salempnr-Majhauh. 

H use tax. Hurmg 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together 

with a balance of Bs 169 from the preceding year, gave 
a total income of Rs. 891. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs. 
480), conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. 642 Of the 797 houses 
111 the united villages, 310 were assessed with the tax, whose incidence was 
Rs 2-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. 
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In connection with this town,” wiitos Mi Crooke, it iTia.y bointevesting 

The BiseuB of Ma- to give some account of the great Biseu house of Blajhauli, 
certainly the most important of the ruling families m 
Gorakhpur. It claims descent from an ascetic called Mewar^ or Maynr Bliat 
There are various accounts of his origin Some say he came from Hastinapur 
and was the son of one Ashwa Thama , others that he was an emigrant from the 
Panchbati Maharashtiades. He read Sanskrit for a while at Benares^, and be- 
came a pioficient in astrology Quitting that city at last under a divine im- 
pulse, he settled in Kakradih village of parganah Sikandarpur in Azamgarh 
The whole of that parganah gradually became his own He had three wives, 
the first a Brahmani named Hagseni , the second Siirajprabha, a Stirajbans 
Rajputni, and the third Haikumdri, a Gautam Bhuinhdnn, But besides these he 
had a Kurniin concubine He is said to have been a eontemporary of BikramSjit 
of Ujjain. By his wife Surajprabha he had a son, Biswa or Bissu Sen, the ances- 
tor of the Bisens, by Haikumdii, a son Baikal or Bagmar S6hi, the ancestor of 
the Bhuinhdr families of Kuwdri and Tamkuhi , by Nagseni, a son Nages, 
Hagesar, or Nagsen , and by his concubine a son Indardawwan Mai At this 
time the west part of parganah Salempnr was held by three Bhar brothers, of 
whom the chief was Suraha of Surauli, while Biru held Bairauna and Niru the 
fort of Nai Taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the marriage 
of Suraha’s daughter, Mayor captured the Surauli fort This seems a common 
narrative in connection with the early Rajput conquest, and is told m other 
places in connection with the downfall of the Bhars and Thatheras.^ Mayur 
then founded a fort in Kundilpur of tappa Haveh, which is now called Kunara, 
and lies about two miles south-east of Majhauli AU his wives came to five 
there, but his Kurmin concubine lingered on at the old castle of Kakrdddi. 
Sdran district was then held by Chakra Naidyan Eajbhar Mayur conquered 
him also In his eld he surrendered the kingdom to Biswa Sen and went off 
on a pilgnmage to the Himdlaya, where he died From Indardaivwan Mai, 
who remained in possession of Kakrddih, a large Kurmi house has sprung. 

To the third brother, Baikal, Biswa Sen gave the north-eastern portion of bis 
kingdom, that portion which now forms the Tdmkuhi and Hathwa estates. Nag- 
sen, the fourth brother, got some villages near Majhauli and planted the 
Chaubana Rajputs to watch the frontier ® After Biswa Sen came 79 genera- 
tions, all of whom retained the title of Sen. The 80th rdja, Hardeo Sen, 
obtained for his bravery the title of Mai from one of the Dehli emperors. 
Then followed 23 generations, of whom nothmg is known but their names 

1 Beames’ Elliot, 1 , 42, and supra, pp 353, 36*, 433 > Oudli Gazetteer, II , 63, 

107, 408. ’ bee article on Surauli 
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For tbe rdjas who followed ‘;ftine scrap*? of history may be gathered from 
papers in possession of the Dhai inner bianch of the family Bhim Mai, who 
reigned from 1311 to 1366 A D , is said to have b'oen arrested for arrears ol i eve- 
nue by Mubdrak Khilji, Despatched to Dehli, he was there condemned to be 
crushed to death by an elephant, but showed such bravery that he was released 
and lestored to his kingdom The fact that notiiing is i eally known of the r^j till 
the fourteenth century seems to show that this was the true peiiod of its origin 
This is indeed about the time given bj the Ondh Rajputs, such as the Somban- 
S18, Nikumbhs, and Katidrs ^ As to the immediate successors of Bhim Mai, 
we have only the dates of their accessions and deaths. But Bodh Mai, who is 
said to have succeeded in 1564, is also said to have been ariested bj^ Akbar foi 
default of revenue He was sent to Dohli, converted to Muhammadanism and 
called Muhammad Salim On his return the Rfi,ni refused to allow him into the 
Majhauli castle. He therefore settled at the town of Nagai , on the opposite 
bank of the Little Gandak, and founded the town of Salempur, while the lani 
managed the rdj during the minority of hei son Bhaw6ni Mai As it goes on 
the chronicle has nothing of interest. Bhawani Mai was succeeded bj^ his 
brother Laohhmi Mai, whose grandson, Partdp Mai, became rAja of Bhfigalpur.^ 
Then followed Bhim Mai and Shiu Mai On the latter’s death the estate was 
managed by his mother, Bachana Kunwan. Ajit Mai was rdja from 1 75 3 to 3 805 
Dunng his time the British took over the district His wife, Dili^j Kimwan, 
had a daughter who married the raja of Rewah Dilr5j Kunwan adminis- 
tered the raj till 1815 Then followed Tej Mai from 1815 to 1843, when the 
present rdja, Ddai Nariyan Mai, succeeded By a career of extiavagance and 
bad management he ruined his estate Finally it was m 1870 put under the 
Court of Wards, m whose charge it still lemains 

“Among the Gorakhpur Bisens tbe chief families are those of Narharpur 
in parganah ChiUupar^ and of Baikunthjmr, Dbarmner and Mahend m 
Salempur In the parganah last named the Misrs of Pijdsi in tappa Bliitni 
of Dogan in tappa Donr, and of Rew'dli in tappa Ballia, all claim kinship with 
the family through Nagseni, wife of Mayur Bbat Connected with them aie 
the Misrs of Chainpur and Charnadih in Azamgarh. Similaily, through Mayor 
Bhdt’s Kurmin concubine the Kurmis of Madhoban and Lakhnanr m Azam- 
garh assert their relationship with the Bisens Bat while accepting the Brdh- 
raan connection, the Majhauh family disclaim any kindred with the Kurmis. 
They admit their cousinhood with tlie Cudh Rdjas of Rdmpur Bhinga and 

■* Oudh Gazetteer, n , 63-5, 318-19, 429 * The title la now extinct ® The 

title of rfija, once held by thia branch of the tribe, was forfeited for rebellion 
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Munikpur, but assert that those houses were all fouiulccl l)y cadcf'^ of Iho Majhauli 
faiuily. 

“They assert that their territory uas originally houiulcd by Uio Gh.lgia, 
the Rapti, and the Namyam or Great Gandak mors If so, ^ory little is no\v 
left of their former gicatucss. They hue generation after generation 
proved improMdeut and bad adnnuistrators They have never produced a 
single man of any note. Still they have made good marriages with the Sarncts 
of BansijTludaipur, and Auauln, with the Sun)bans faraihcs of Mahuh m 
Bash; with tho Kausiks of Barhiap.ir and Gopaljnu , with the Ila>obaiis of 
Hardi in Balha , with tho Gaharwnis of ]\I.\n(la in Allahabad and Bijaipur 
in Mirrapui ; with the B.ighcls ol Bow ah, and with the Chaiidols of Agon- 
Barhar and Bijaigarh in Miryiipur” 

The Majhauli castle 01 lot is a blook of oonimonplacc hrick building 
on a sandy bluff overlooking the Little Gandak river All the picscut struc- 
tures are modern m date and of no militaiy strength The castle occupies 
however a position whioli in resolute hands, and paitioularly in tho rainy 
season, would be capable of defence. But the M.i]liauli Bisons never seem to 
bare been a fighting race In their great contest with the Sallsi rtij they 
lost parganah Silhat , and since then propiietary rights have been oonferred 
on the Brahman birUyas m many of thoir best villages 

MANsCuaAtiJ, a village containing a third-class police station and an 
imperial post-office, lies in tappa Padkhon of parganah Haveli, 18 miles 
north-east-by-east of Gorakhpur It had in 1872 a population of 075 What 
was known as the Mansurganj jurisdiction at the time of Buchanan’s 
survey contained a great part of parganahs Haveh and Shdhjahiinpur. Tho 
tahsih itself was at Mansurganj, and tho building wdiich boused it is now 
used as the police-station Broken up about 1870, the tahsll was distributed 
between the Head-quarters and Htita juiisdictions The t.ihsil offices wore tlien 
removed to Mahaidjganj. 

MotirAm kH Udda or Adda Motiram is a police outpost on the Deo- 
riya road, 8 miles south-east of Gorakhpur It is also known as Chdh 
ahilasta, or the broken well, the well in question being a large masonry 
structure in the forest bard by. The outpost, which lies amidst dense sal 
woods, was established heie to watch the road and piotoot travellers from the 
gangs of Dorns and other robbers who formerly infested tho neighbourhood. 
They have long since been dispersed and the road is now as siifo as any other 
in the district. The ohmato of tho place is very feyorish m the lains. It 
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contains a few huis only and its population is not separately shown. In the 
forest around it are found leopards, deer, and pigs 

Musela or Miusela, a village on the nnmetalled road from Gorakh- 
pur to Laih, lies 46 miles south-east of the former, in tappas Khakhundu and 
Pmaina of pargaiiah Salempur The village consists of Little Musela m the 
former and Great Musela in the latter tappa. It had m 1872 a population of 
153 souls only , but has a district post-office. 

Niohlaval, an ancient market village of tappa Khds and parganah 
Tilpur, stands on the meeting of several unmetalled roads and cross-country 
Iracks, 51 miles north-east by noith of Gorakhpur The principal road is that 
from Gorakhpur itself Nichlaval had in 1872 a population of 1,098 inhabi- 
tants, and 13 the principal mart m the north of the district ^ It is, moreover, 
■the site of a third-class police-station and a district post-office. Not many 
miles distant stand the rmns of a castle which is said to have been the scene 
of a sharp fight during the Nepdlese campaign ® 

Pajdratjna or Parauna, the head-quarters of the tahsil so named, 
is a cluster of five villages in tappas Pakri-Gangram and Barg&on of par- 
ganah Sidhua-Jobna It stands on the banks of the Binn watercourse and 
the junction of several unmetalled roads, 49 miles east-by-north of Gorakhpur. 
Its population amounted in 1872 to 5,092 souls The villages composing the 
town stand on a forest-grant* whose population was by former censuses lumped 
together with that of the town itself And to this day the town is called 
Jangal Padrauna, or Padrauna forest 

The B&nri watercourse which passes through the site of Padrauna was 
Unhealthmess of ^nce probably a bed or branch of the Great Gandak. This 
idea is suggested not only by its appearance and direction, 
but from the fact that in making during the late scarcity (1877-78) a tank 
near his house, the chief (rdi) of Padiauna unearthed a large boat The Binri 
is now, however, a running stream m the rainy season only Even then it can- 
not be called a nver, as its course ends m a succession of large pools which 
have no defined outlet Hence perhaps the name of Bdnri or “ tail-less ” The 
overflow of these pools, and the succession of stagnant puddles to which the 
watercourse is reduced m summer, are accused of rendering Padrauna mala- 
rious. But malaria is not its only malady. Goitre (ghegra) is very common 
m the neighbourhood, find there are an unusual number of the partially dumb- 
idiots called laug, who in trying to make themselves understood go through 
most unpleasant facial contoitions 

' 5wpra pp 414 16. * P 454, ad 


3 See pp 286-38, 350-61 
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The chiof of Padranna, popularly but wrongly styled its rdja/ is a Kurmi ; 
and to this suid other low castes most of the population belong Padiauna is 
not, therefore, what the high-caste Hindu is willing to consider a nice place; 
and he has expressed his contempt for it in the following couplets 

“ Marne clidho, mdr na klide, 

Clialo, chato, Paraunajde ” 

“ Should you want to die, don’t kill yourself , but go, go to Padrauna.” 

“ Kurmi rdja, marua an, Bdnri nadi, khaird ban , 

Rdja praja ekhi rang, gliar ghat ndchc musal chond ” 

" The raja is but a Kurmi, the gram is but marua millet, the river is but the Banri, the 
forest 18 but of catechu acacias 

“Enja and retamers are just alike, from house to house the only thing that dances is the 
pestle in the mortar ” 


By omitting negatives and other means the inhabitants have mgeniously 
attempted to pervert these proverbs into expressions of admiration But their 
leadings meet with little support, and whatever the reading, it is still deemed 
ail insult to recite one of these couplets to a Padrauna man 


Padrauna proper stands in tappa Pakn-Gangrani ; but the other im- 
^ ^ ponant components of the town, ChhSoni and Sahibganj, 

are parts of tappa Bargdon Chhdoni is so called because 
it was a cantonment of the Oudh Nawdb’s forces , Sdhibganj is so called be- 
cause founded by an English mdigo-factor, Finch Sdhtb The former is the 
market-place , the latter is the head-quarters of a colony of very enterprising 
Bldrwdri merchants, who deal in cloth and trade with Nepdl It is also the site 
of a Government schoolhouse, an excise godown, and an indigo factory, which is 
unoccupied partly on account of its unhealtlnness. Padrauna has besides these 
buildings a small though strong tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an 
imperial post-office. In the north of the township are two temples called Shydm- 
dhdiii and Rdmdhdm The foimer was built about 05 years ago by Ishwari 
Pratap, chief of Padrauna , and the latter about 25 years ago by his son, the 
present rdi Near these temples is a grove whose trees were brought from a 
sacred plantation at Mathura, and between them has been made a reservoir filled 
by the Bduri. This reservoir is called Bhdp’s Ocean (BMp sagdr), after Bhup 
Singh, a reputed ancestor of the Padrauna family. That family, writes Mr. 
Ciooke, “ have always been devotees ; and the collection of modern temples 
erected by them is probably the finest in the district The present chiefs 
house is an imposmg cluster of buildings ” 

» No such title finds its way into the official list of rojas and nnwabs for the North-West- 
ern rtovinocB 
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The Chaukidari Act (XX of 1856) is in force at Paclranna , and during 
1877-78 the housc-t,i\ thereby imposed, added to a balance of 
Rs. 79 from the preceding year, ga^e a total income of 
Rs 829 The expenditure, which was cliiefly on police (Rs 382;, conservancy, 
and public woiks amounted to Its 626 Of the 821 houses in the town 322 
were assessed with the tax, the lucidenco being Rs 2-5-3 per house assessed 
and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population 

In Cbhaoni, which lies south of Padrauna proper, is a large mound 
Antiqn\t5es Covered with biokou brick and surmounted by a few statues 
Buddhist Two hundred and twenty feet in length from west to east, it is 
120 feet broad, and at its western end rises 14 feet above the surrounding! helds 
A long trench on this higher or western side looks as if it had once formed the 
matrix of a wall since dug out foi the sake of its bricks.' Bricks sufficient for 
two houses had in 1861-62 been already excavated from a parallel wall whose 
traces were still visible on the eastern side General Cunningham^ concludes, 
therefore, that the mound must have been the site of a conventual Buddhist 
couityard, about 100 feet square, W'lth cells on each side for the accommodation 
of the monks In the centre of the yard, whose entrance was seemingly on the 
eastern side, stood probably a stupa or relic-temple We know that on the 
cremation of Buddha’s corpse the people of Padrauna or Pawa obtained one- 
eighth of the relics , and General Cunningham’s e.xcavations discovered wedge- 
shaped bricks of two sizes, such as tne circular Buddhist stupas were always 
built of Besides these traces of two relic-temjdes was unearthed the base of a 
grey sandstone pillar And pillars of Asoka oi some other Buddhist ruler are 
generally found in a'Jsociation with stupirs 

In a small roofless buck buildin£ a short distance north of these remains 


are a few old statues The temple is dedicated to Hathi 
Bhawani, or the Bhawani of elephants, that is, perhaps to 
the goddess as mother of Gauoslia. Rude votive figures of elephants in baked 
clay he scatteied about. But the idol from which the temple denved its name 
w’as not that of a Hindu goddess, but of some naked Jain saint squatting under 
a triple umbrella. Smce this statue was sketched by Bncbanau,'" about 1835, it 
has disappeared Its pedestal has been broken into three portions, each con- 
taining a more or less perfect figure. Two represent seated Buddhas, and the 
third a naked female nursing a baby. These fragments are still visible on the 
mound, and the remainder of the pedestal is preserved in the village Buchanan 

1 Buchanan tells us that the trench ivns actually made " in seareh of materials for build- 
ing” by a tahsildar named Sakhat-ul-lah (circ 1815) ’ Archaologxcal Survey Reports-, 

1 , 74 » Eastern India, plate I , fig 2, 
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find Mu'nlimii 


icll'? n*; llinl ^^hcn iho lii" Jain siatuo sel'iip to represent a Hindu 
goddo'i'’, a devotee aKaclicd to (lie Oiidh forces then at Padrauna indignantly 
siiiolo olT a part of its face w itli Ins sword.- 

About four miles cast of Padrauna is tlic tomb of B urban the martyr 
(shalnd) At thi';, ulnch is said to hoof great antiquity, 
tloucrs, oil, coppers, and bannocks (chapdti) aie still offered. 
A few votaries seem to gather foi the purpose of w'orshipping it every Thursday 
night. This Burhan was peihaps a comrade of the almost mythical Sdlar-i- 
Ma^aud Tlie tomb of a martyr so called is still shown at Biidnun,’^ where he 
is said to have been one cf Salur’s piincipal oflieors 

General Cunningham identifies Padrauna with Paw'a, a place which the 
Buddhist Pall annals mention as ovactly the same distance 
' awn}' from Kusinagara or Kasia. The old name of Padra- 

\ann, he sayc, might easil} ha\c been corrupted into Padar-ban, Parban, Pawan, 
and Pawn If Padrauna is the same as Pjiwa, it must be at least 2,430 years 
old, for the latter place is mentioned in connection w ith Buddha’s death. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when the noighbouihood was ruled by 
Jladaii Sou, his family priest, Rasu Musahat, is said to ha\o worshipped at a 
temple on the old mound- But the buildings of the existing Padrauna are 
modern The place seems to have been refouiided about 90 years ago by 
Gopiil, first chief of Padrauna , and its Sahibgauj quarter is some 40 years 
younger 

Padhauka, a tahsfl with com t and treasuiv' at the palace just mentioned, 
will bo described in the article on its one paigauah, Sidliua Jobna, wherew'ith it 
is co-o\tonsivo and identical 

Paikauli,'* a largo village in lappa Suiauli of pargauah Saleinpur, stands 
about 7 miles south-west of DC 0113 M, and had in 1872 a po|)ulation of 1,596 inha- 
bitants It belongs to a family of Cliaubaiia Rajputs ^ The place is reniarkaWo 
lor a largo math or monastery occupied by V.iishuava Bair.igis,*' whose prior or 
mahant is know'll as the Panhaiiji The title is said to be derived from Phal 
Ahdri, because ho oats fruits only, rejecting grain and meat Greatly respected 
by natives, ho spends his time w'andenug about this and the Saraii districts. 
The shrine or monastery has boon ostabhshod m P.iikauli for 52 j'eais, and there 
are branch estabhshmeuts at Ajudhi.i of Falzabad, Barhalgauj, and B iikunthpur. 

* See G(i7r , V , 00,167 * Eattern India, II., 356-5G , nnd supra p 437 * This 

artide 1ms been kindly contributed by Jlr Crookc '' See article ou Siirad/i. ■'roc 

some account of tbc Biiragis sec Oazr , V., 601 
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The prior presides at several rebgioas fairs, of which the following are 
the principal . — 


District 

Place 

Tunc 

Gorakhpur | 

Baikunthpnr 

Dohan Barhalganj ... 

Aghau (November-December), bright half 6th 
Asdrh (June-July), bright half 3rd 

SSran 

Sohanug .. ... 

Sirkarpur ... 

Baisdkh (Apnl-May), bright half 3rd. 

Karttik (October-Novcmber), bnght half 10th 

Ghfizipur,., 

Dadn Chatthar 

Ditto ditto full moon 


The late mahant Siya Rdm D^s died last year (1879), and has been succeeded 
by Ajudhia Parshdd Tiwdn of Mahudmm parganah Kopamau of Azamgarh. 
The monastery is supported by contributions of gram and other offerings pre- 
sented by worshippers. The prior has refused to accept landed property. His 
disciples give vivid accounts of the dangers his predecessor experienced m 
carrying on his pilgrimages during the mutiny. There .are no fine buildings 
at Paikanh , but the Tbdkurdwdra and some extensive sheds for the accomoda- 
tion of the ascetics desei ve notice. 

Paina, a town in tappa Raipur of parganah Salempur, stands on tho 
unmetalled Barhaj and LArh road, near the left bank of the Ghagra and 44 
miles south-east-by-south of Gorakhpur It in 1872 had 5,331 inhabitants 

The name is locally derived from paina, a stick or goad for plough-cattle. 
It is said that on commg to the GhAgra to perform some rebgious austerities 
a devotee begged and obtained from the prince of the time a stick’s length of 
land. On this narrow space he hved for many years ; on it when he died was 
bihlt a shrme, and around the shrine sprung up a village That village still 
contains two temples of Shiva. It has, moreover, a Government school, where 
Urdu and Hindi are taught. 

Many of the inhabitants are boatmen (malldk), who live by conveying traffic 
up and down the GhAgra, between Barhaj and Patna. But the chief castes 
of the village are the EAjput and herdsman (AMr). In the mutiny the land- 
holders plundered and obstructed the Government commissariat trains. To 
punish them a small force under Mr. Collector Bird occupied the village, 
which was afterwards confiscated and bestowed on the loyal rAja of Majhauli. 
It IS said that the occupying levies carried off some of the RAjput women ; 
and none of the neighbourmg RAjput families will even yet give their daughters 
m marriage to the thus disgraced Paina Ohhatris. 








PaISIYA, :^ ; 

tappa Mircliv\ fir of pnrgan'ili 

Gorakhpur It had in l&I- ^ P’ 1'— ** - 

third-class police-station, and duTi-- , 

large marsh called the Ainjar i J, •' 
bounng Ghtinghv river. The staple cr:p 'p^'— - -p 
winter rice. In the rains the hcoaec cani:^:- c: in: . 
approach to the village very di£cw.^ 


CC' 


* V ^ 


% •• “ ^ 

-“VC 

' ' — * * ^ ^ 


PANERi or Kamasin, a vSiage of tapaa a; 
on the unmetalled Captainganj and iAAr m — r-g i--. *.o 
north-by-easfc of Gorakhpur. It in 1572 hu- 1^. 
rounding country has been lately cleared, hr; trere 
able space of forest Panera has a third c.as3 pc_ 
office The proprietors are Ah'irs. Tnere is n;f 
neighbourhood. 

PipnXiCH, a small market and post to~ i: 
Haveli, stands on the Pharend river and cn~e-. 2 ll 
east |iorth-east of Gorakhpur, The population of 





The market flanks either side of the road a* ratoec ‘iirongh nh? •io—n- 
A short distance west of that town the Pharend or PL^on is cr^'cie-f hr a rrie 
wooden bridge The market is held weekly; th'.re 1- a frir loos', 'rad? in 
grain, cloth, and metal vessels , a good deal of sugar is rern'd; and Plrra'oh 


may be considered the head-quarters of the sugar trade in it- o'”n of 
Haveh, But it is not a thriving pdace. With some adjoining estates it is 
included in the untaxod domain of the Gorakhpur Mian {fahib.^ 


The progress of iho market has liecn chocked by competition with tbo 
neighbouring and rival mart of Sullifiwa, tbo property of Government treasurer 
Sarjn Paisbfid. The only buildings are a new third-class police-station, an 
imperial post-office, a Government elementary {halkahandi) school, and a temple 
of Mahfideo on tho banks of the Pliren. 


The school will shortly bo housed in a now structure whicli the ilfifin 
^.ilub has promised to orect near the police-station. In the same loeality i- 
one of tho old round towers built m more disorderly times for the safe ^.is(/jd/ 
o {reasuro on its way to head-quarters Tbo Ohaukidfiri Act f XX. of 1 ZW) 
m in forcoat Piprfiich; and during 1877-78 the liouse-ta/. tlier.by imposed, 

'jf prcce/Img year, gave a Mu] of 

^ 10 o\poa ituro, which was chiefly on police. GK w/)%( 

This and tlic tUcce following arliclcB arc from Uic p/ a of Wr CrovJ-';, ^ fimt', |h rt ), 
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and public 'norks, amounted to Us 405. Of the 431 bouses m tho town 120 
were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 3-12-0 per house assessed 
and Ee 0-3-3 per head of population 

EAmkola, a large agricultural village held by Rdjput proprietors, lies in 
tappa PApur of parganah Bidhua-Jobna. Through it passes tbe unmetalled 
road from Padraunato Gorakhpur, and its distance east north-east of the latter 
is 38 miles The population amounted in 1872 to 2,058 peisons 

Rdmkola has a third-class pohce-station, a distiict post-office, and a tahsili 
school. The last-uamed institution is sparsely attended, and its removal to the 
Siihibganj market-place of Padrauna is contemplated. 

Rampub-KhAnpur, a village in tappa Patna of parganah Shdjahanpur, 
had in 1872 a population of 2,308 inhabitants Its distance oast south-east of 
Gorakhpur by road is 38 miles. 

Here the Chaukidaii Act (XX of 1856) is in force. In 1877-78, the house- 
tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of Rs 323 from the preceding year, 
gave a total income of Rs. 1,209 The expenditure, which was chiefly on police 
(Rs 306) conservancy and public woiks, amounted to Rs 687 Of the 630 
houses in the village 108 wore assessed with the tax, whose incidence was 
Rs 8-3-3 per house assessed aud Re 0-6-2 per head of population 

EXnighAt is a village on the Little Gandak river m tappa Gbati of par- 
ganah Salempur. Lying 46 miles in a direct line south-east of Gorakhpur, it 
had in 1872 a population of 206 souls Here, on the banks of the river, are 
the remains of a very large fort, concerning which nothing is accurately 
known It was probably one of tho strongholds raised to guard the passage 
of tbe river by the early Enjput invadeis 

Rigadli, a village in the tappa so called of parganah Haveh, is the site 
of a third-class police-station and an imperial post-office Built near the junc- 
tion of the Rdpti aud Dhainela rivers, aud tlie point where the Captainganj and 
Kaimaiui-ghdt road meets then united stream, it lies 20 miles in a diiect line 
noi th-by-west of Gorakhpur. The population amounted lu 1872 to 667 Near 
Rigauli IS the Karmaiui-ghdt feiry over the Rapti. The adjoining country is 
veiy much cut up by old channels of that river, the Hhamela, aud their numer- 
ous affluents. It is also liable to inundation from lagoons 

O 

There is a small market-place ; and a colony of Manihars or Churihars 
carry on the manufacture of glass oi lac bracelets {cMri) 

RudarpUr,^ next to Goiakhpur tho largest toivn in tho district, lies m 
parganah Nagwan Tikai of paiganah Silhat, 27 miles south-east- by-south of 

* This article lins been compiled mainly from a note by Mr T Stoker, C S But further 
aid has been denied from the memoranda of Messrs Alexander and Crooke , from Mr, 
Blanck’s sanitarj report for 1870 , and from Buebanau’s Eastern India. 
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Gornkhpur An unraetalled road fiom that city to Barhnj is here mot by 
tw'o similar highvvays from Hata and Deoria respoctively. Tho population 
amounted in 1872 to G.lOl , but if adjacent hamlots were included in thg esti- 
mate, would perhaps amount to about 9,000. 

This Rudrapur or Rudarpur must not be confused with the village so 
named in parganah Anola To prpvent such confusion it has long been the 
local practice to spell the former Rudaipur and the latter Rudrapur JBut the 
distinction is not always as clear to outsiders as it might be, and it is a pity 
that the two places were not differentrated in the sa me manner as the ti\o 
Ifatehganjes of Baieilly , the Rudarpur of Silhat being called Rudarpur East 
and the Rudarpur of Anola Rudarpur West 

Rudarpur is an isolated countiy-town situated in the midst of a wdd 
much-broken landscape, the watershed of the Maihna and 

Site and appearance mi kit i i . 

Jiurna rivers ibe Majbna sometimes takes the name of its 
affluent, the Pbarend, but is heie most often called the Bathua. Runnmcr close 
by the town, on the west, a deep though narrow stieam, it is in the rains navig- 
able by boats which ascend from the Rdpti The Kurna, diy in summer, passes 
Rudarpur on the south-east. The town itself occnpies a faiily raised and well- 
drained site on the Majhna slope of the watershed. But during the monsoon, 
when the flow of the neighbouring rivers is blocked back by the flooded Rapti, 
a good deal of water accumulates around it. In the same season a good deal 
of dirt and refuse is washed down to stagnate in the many excavations of tho 
town For though laigely built of ancient brick, Rudarpui has many a hut 
constructed of mud quarried on the spot 

West of the town, almost as far as the Rdpti, extends a great but 
uncultivated plain On the north tho land was but lately reclaimed from forest, 
and is still held as a forest-grant ^ The only traces of forest now left 
are a few stunted sdl clumps, and many maliua trees, which on account 
of their vinous flowers have been allowed to remain in tho fields On 
the east a large tract of rather uneven waste stretches towards Deoria 
On the south is the junction of the two rivers As the surrounding country 
affords great facilities for grazing, many cattle are herded in tho town 
at nio-ht. Rudarpur is then said to contain more bullocks than human beings 
Cowsheds are numerous in or about the many unmade spaces sometimes calle-1 
Toads , and a considerable number of pigs is kept It may therefore be gathered 
that the inhabitants are chiefly low-caste Hindds , and this is indeed tho case. 
The Khatik pig-breeders live in the north-east, the Chamdr curriers in the east 

of the town. In tho midst of the Chamdrtola quarter, occupied by the latter, 

r Supra pp 286 S3 
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Mr. Planck once observed a gigantic manuie-benp winch was qnite a con- 
siderable hillock ” The abundance of manure renders the outskirts of the 
town particularly fertile The market-gardens, fenced in with prickly pear or 
other hedges, produce especially fine tobacco Water lies some 25 feet from 
the surface, and there are many large wells, of which not a few furnish water as 
good for drinking as for irngation. 

Since Mr Planck’s visit (1870) the sanitation of the town has been much 
improved and several roads have been made. Its principal place of business is 
the Gola or grain-market on the banks of the Majlina. This market is of 
moderate size, and the landing-slope which connects it with the nver is steep. 
It consists of two open but shady spaces, on which three roads concentrate. 
Both the spaces and the roads are flanked by some good shops From the former 
a short and tortnons watercourse passes down to the river The road ascend- 
ing northwards from the Gola hns a cluster of well-built brick houses belong- 
ing chiefly to Baniyas , but beside it stand the imperial post-office and branch 
dispensary The last-named institution was built and mainly supported by the 
late rfini of Satfisi and since her death its chances of perinanence have 
become small Her representatives have already announced their intention of 
discontinuing the subscription with -nhich she was wont to enrich the Govern- 
ment elementary school. That school is housed in one of the old buildings 
forfeited for the rebellion of the late rdja The only Government establishment 
remaining to be noticed is the first-class pohce-station Perhaps the tidiest part 
of the town is the large quarter inhabited by fortune-tellers (Bbenduria). On 
the whole Eudarpur has a prosperous, if somewhat neglected and decayed 
appearance. 


Trade and 


It 18 still a rich place. Amongst inhabitants are a large number of saltpetre- 
workers and metallurgists The Gola has a very thriving 
aspect, and is the entrep6t whence the grain and gur syrup 
of the neighbourhood are exported by river Some of this trade is said to reach 
Calcutta But except by river the trade is purely local If is prevented from 
developing by the cordon of quagmires which, created in the rains, at most 
seasons opposes wheeled communication with the rest of the district The 
Chaukiddri Act (XX of 1856) is in force at Eudarpur, and 
in 1877-78, the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a 
balance of Es. 283 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Es 1,983. 
The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Es 738), conservancy, and public 
works, amounted to Es. 1,420 Of the 1,427 houses in the town 196 were assessed 

^ See last paiagraph of this article. 
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\Mlb llie toK , the incideuco being Rs. 8-2-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-11 
per head of population. 

But it IS for its antiquities that Rudarpur is chieflj remarkable. Out- 
Antiquiiics and R ou the north-oast is the ruined fort named after its 
traditional founder S&han’s or Skull’s castle {Sdhanhot or 
Sanhkol). But Sfibau’s claim to the honour of its foundation is not undis- 
puted. It has been abovo^ mentioned that the old name of Rudarpur was 
Hansahshetra or Gosfield ; and that after the second destruction of Ajudhja, 
about 512 B 0, a Rfiiput prince named Vasishta Singh fled hither and founded 
a stronghold called Now Kdslu, that is New Benares, When Vasisbta had 
completed 999 out of the 1,000 temples with which he had intended to adorn 
his fortress, he was ororwhelmed bj the Bhars and other “ impure” tribes. 
The new masters of Rudarpur were probablj Buddhists; and Mr OarlJejle® 
believes that Sahaiikot was once a castle of the Maurya kings. It was per- 
haps hold by the same masters as the similar Sahankot at Upadanha of Rdj- 
dhdni, about 12 miles distant. Buchanan adds that the goose from whom 
Hausakshetra or HS.usatirtha derives its name was the emblem of Brahma, 
and that Brahma was tho same as the Maha Mum of the Buddhists. But the 
present ruins are undoubtedly the remains of a castle built on the old site by 
Eudra or Radar Singb Sarnot, Rdja of SatAsi. He flourished towards the close 
of the seventeenth century, and from him Rudarpur derives its name. The 
etymology which connects the town with the god Eudra or Shiva is worthless. 

The castle is now a quadrangle about 350 yards square, enclosed by a 
great mound of brick which rises some 40 feet above the surrounding country. 

In Buchanan’s time there seem to have existed traces of a wall six feet thick ; 
and from the ddbris of this wall the mound is of course formed. Around it 
runs a moat which in places has been filled up , and along its eastern side, 
about 200 yards from its base, runs the Majhna. On the south-eastern corner - 
are remains of strong outworks, bmit perhaps to cover the ford of that nver. 

In one of these fortifications Mr Stoker discovered two large blocks of hewn 
lime-stone, which seemed to have been intended, but never used, for a gateway 
Behind the fort, and defending the north or north-western side of the town, 
he found a long ridge of clay and rabble briok. With fragments of brick 
and stone the country all round Rndarpur is strewn, and from this great arti- 
ficial quarry the mhabitauts draw material for any building of better order. 

Another ancient monument of Rudarpur is the Dudhnath temple. o 
this IS attached a convent of Bharati Aliths. presided over 
Wdhndth temple ^ temple itself occupies a site which 

1 p. 429 ’ Of the ArchEBological SurYC7. 
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lieara traces of somo far moro ancient building. It is a small and rude brick 
structure surmounted by a pjramidal roof and surrounded by a flat-roofed 
cloistei or gallery “The imago of Shiva,” ivritos Buchanan, “ to i\hom a 
temple of such celebrity is dedicated, of com so came to its place without human 
aid, and m the most remote ages of the world , but according to the priests it 
was not discovered until after the authority of the pure Rajputs uas established. 
A cow, as usual, pouring her milk (dudh) on the ground, an opening was made 
and the god brought to light It is on this account that the image is called 
Dudlmath ” A little south of the temple have been several other figures, 
including one of Buddha. Additions were made to the temple by r.'ija Bodhmal 
Bisen of Majhauli, who, as already* mentioned, was converted to Islam about 
1570. Whether this act of generosity took place before or after his con- 
version is uncertain ; but the Budhnath shnno is as popular amongst the 
less educated Muslims as amongst the Ilindus themselves Beside it, on 
the Shivar.vttri festival, is hold a twelve-day fair of the usual half-rehgions and 
wholly profane character. And pilgrims sprinkle the phallic emblem of the 
god with Ganges-wator brought from distant Hardwar and PrajAg (Allaha- 
bad). 

From the time of raja Rudar Singh to that of the great rebellion Rudar- 
pur was the head-quarters of the Satiisi family In the latter revolt the last 
raja joined. He was not a very energetic rebel, .and for that reason perhaps 
escaped the penalty of death, but ho has since died in transportation at tho 
Andamans. His extensive palace, adjoining tho Sahankot, is now in nuns. 
All his estates, except those which ho had mortgaged to his daughter-in-law’s 
Madrasi father, w'ere forfeited. But on tho confiscahon tho right of the 
daughter-iu-law to tho encumbered land was rocognuod This lady, Banka t 
Naisaiya, alias Mangal Knnwan, lately (1871)) died at Benares. She w.as gene- 
rally called rdni of Satusi ; but as her falhor-in-law w as attainted, and as her 
husband could not thoroforo succeed him as r.'ija, she had no right to tho title 
From her husband, with whom she did not agree, she w.as separated She 
made him a small allow'anco, which ho eked out with alms from his father’s 
old retainers And she is understood to have left most of her property for reli- 
gious purposes. 

Rudeapur, a village of tappa Havoh and pargan.ah Anoln, stands on tho 
mooting of twm unmctallod ro.ads, 10 miles sonth-w’ost of Gor.akhpnr. It had 
in 1872 but d90 mhabitauts, and is remarkable only as tho site of a third-class 
pohcc-statioii and elementary {halLahandi) school. 

* Sco nrlicic on Majhauh and Sulcmpur 
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Sattiya, in tappa Balia of Salompiir, i3 one of llio several once Baddhisb 
Villages found m the soulh aud centre of that parganali. It stands about tlueo 
miles east of Bhagalpur {q v ), and had in 1872 a population of 415 persons 

XIoro IS a temple said to havo boon founded by Pratdp Mai Bisen, first 
i,i)a of Bluigalpui, -who seems to havo flourished about 1700. A flat-roofed 
quadraugnLu building, it stands on a heap of bucks which are probably Bud^ 
dhist icmaius Fiom these romaius its idol was confessedly recovered , and its 
idol IS a Buddhist statue The iinago rests its left foot on the figure of a Bud- 
dha, aud resembles one formeily \isiblo in the subteiraneous temple of the 
Allahabad fort. It is called, according to the tasto of the worshipper, Thdkur 
Chatarbhuji-Naiayaui, or Chatuibhuja Vishuu. 

Sahnjanua 01 Sahjauua is the site of a third-class police-station and 
district post-office in tappa Gahastind of parganali Maghar. Situated on the 
metalled road from Gorakhpur to Easti, it is 10 miles west of the former, and 
the first stage on the route to Fyzabad of Oudh The population amounted 
in 1872 to 344 

s In the village are a good cncampiug-ground, a small bungalow belong- 
ing to the Public Works Department, a Government arboncultural iinisery, 
and a temple sacred to Shna. 

Salejipuu or Salempur-M.ijhauli, apaiganah coinciding with the Deoria 
tahsil, is bounded on the oast by the Saran district , on the north-east by 
Saran and paiganah Sidlma-Jobua , on the north north-east by parganali Shdh- 
jahanpur , on the north-v cst by paiganah Silhal , on the south-uest by the 
Ri'ipti, which severs it from pargauah Ghillupilr , on the south south-west by 
the Ghagra, which divides it fiom the Azamgarh district ; and on the south- 
east again by Sdiaii Other rivois besides the Ghdgra and Rdpti form in 
places the boundary. Thus the Little Gandak is for short distances the fron- 
tier-line with Shahjahaiipur and Sdran , the Khanna and Jharahi with Saian 
only ‘ and the Kurna for a long distance with Silhat. Paiganah Salempur had' 
in 1878 an area of 375,88^ acres and a land-revenue of Rs 2,96,886. It is 
divided into 23 tappas — Saiuogai, Nai-Gajhan, Rdipura, Bairauna, Surauh, 
Deoria, Gubrain, Kachmvr, Satiy.ion, Kbakhundu, Puiama, Mail, Baha, Donr, 
Salempur, Barsipar, Ghati, Bhitni, Haveh, Gautmdn, Sohanpur, BalwAn, and 
Kaparuar. It contains 1,453 of the revenue divisions known as villages 
(inauza). 

.According to the census of 1872 it possessed 1,262 inhabited sites, of 
which 763 had loss than 200 inhabitants , 359 between 
200 and 500 , 99 between 500 aud 1,000; 35 between-ljOOO 
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and 2,000 ; two between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and two between 3,000 and 5,000 
The only towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants ^\crc Gaura and Paina. 

The population numbered 318,648 souls (147,914 females;, giving 540 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion there 'vverc 293,412 
Hindus, of whom 136,367 aero females , 25,227 Miisalmans (11,572 females), 
and 9 Christians. Distributing the ITiiulu population among the four great 
classes, the census slioa’S 43,254 I’rAhinans f20,l;4 females), 21,937 It.ijputs 
(9,984 females) , and 8,948 Bamyas (4,218 females)' ahilst the great mass 
of the population is included in Iho “other castes,” aliicli show a tot.il of 
219,273 souls (102,011 females). The principal Br.ihman sub-divisicn found 
m this parganah is the Kanauji^a (10,572) The chief Bajput dins arc the 
Bais (3,482), P-oni^fir, Chandcl, S.akarutil, Kansilc, and Chauh'in. The Baniyas 
belong to the Kandu (.5,1 61), Ag.arwnl, Baranw.'ir, and Uiiai stib-dn isions. 
The most numerous among the other castes .arc the Aliir (4.3,68 1), Cham ir 
(22,875), Koi I (18,313), Kocri (17, .59.3), Gond (11,266), Teh (9,161), Ph.ar 
(8,971), Loliiu (8,176,) Kaluai (7,751), Hunna (7,45.3), Dosfidli (6 530), 
hlallah (6,451), napum (4,761), K.amungfir (4,263), hj.itu.ir (3,763), Dhohi 
(3,810), Kah4r (3,976), Kunm (5,458), Kn}ath (4,168), B.urlgi (2,252), Barhai 
(2,027), Sonar (1,779), Gadariya (1,87.5), Bind (1,532), and Ban (1,054). 
The tribes comprising less than one tlionsand members each are the Slusahar, 
RAjbhar, Kahar, Dom, Bhat, Pasi, Thalhcra, iMah, Bansplior, Buinigi, Atttli, 
Khatik, Khakrob, Kis.in, llahvAi, Kadcra, and Bharbliunj.a. The DIusaImfins 
.aie Shaikhs (19,897), Sayyids (110), Dlnghals (37), Pnlhans (1,530), and 
unspecified. 


In general fertility Salcmpin perhaps excels an; other parganah of tlio 
Physical anil ngri- district Of its total area 257,593 acres ere at assoss- 
culiural features rnont (186.3) returned as ciiltnafcd • .and tillage must since 
then ha\G made still further inroads ou the 10,508 acics uhicli were unculti- 
.vated though cultnable The parganah is studded ^^ltlI a host of fine mango- 
groves, but, except m a few \ illagos of tappa Dcoria, no traces of forest survive 
Salempui bears, in fact, all the appearance of a long-settled countrv. Its hus- 
bandmen, especially the Kurnifs of Dcoria, aie l.iborious and skilful agricul- 
tnnsls But beyond the charm of verdant cultnatioii, almost uninterrupted. 
,savo by shady groies, tho landscape 1ms few attractions. Though in the north 
a slight ridge or two ma}’’ he sighted, thcparg.uiah as a ■whole is wofully fiat 
Its surface is dr.ained by several rivers flowing southwards to swell the 
Ghfigra Besides tliose .already mentioned are some of a smaller order, such 
as the Kash and Kuiiia. Of many lagoons, the chief are those named the 
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Talua, Daurara, and Guror Such slroanis and lagoons bclnccn tliem provide 
nmplo means of irrigation lJufc as water lies near tlio surfaco wells also can 
bo dng at a small expense. 


Its wealth of irrigation, indeed, almost socnies the parganah from Iho 
visitations of famine. Floods, and not droughts, are the natural calamities 
which hero are most to bo dreaded Inmidatioiis from the Ghagra sometimes 
snoop off the autumn nee (i/mc/r/i) and lutornipt the son mgs for the spring 
harvest By heibivoious maiaudeis ciiltiiation is seldom troubled Tho 
parganah IS markodlj devoid of game. Tlic watci fowl and tho snipe which 
hannt the margins of lagoons farin',!! tho only sport obtainable In spite of 
the abundant muistiiio tho climato is fairly health v. But in tho rainy season 
fever piovails, and at all seasons the iiihabitanis of some Milages suffer from 
goitro igltegh). Tho soil is in most paits tho light loiim kiioun .is doras ; hut 
there are .ilso a few patches of the sand {pAna) and cl ly (»iaflii/<n)^ nlicrcof 
that loam is a mixture. The c.iIc.ircoiis oi clmundr hhcit present them- 
selves as usual in tho ucighhourliood of (ho Ilapti, where surgircaiic is widely 
giowu. 


This and poppy are the p.iig.anah's most \alu.iblo piodiicts, Lilco 
Crops P'^hitoos and other \cget dde;, Iho Hit Cl is most snccoss- 

fullj grown by the Doori.i Kuiiiiis. TJic clay jiatehcs 
along the brinks of slro.uiis or ligoons aio iitili/cJ for the growth of tino 
w inter rice (.dy/iaai' T.ippa Ivli.iklmiidii i-, f.uiioiis foi its sjilomhd Holds of 
arhar jiulso Cotton cultn.iLion is little uiuleisLood, and lluMoloro lit.llo 
piactised. Tlie n.imo of hdjia millet is unknown. But as elsowlioie, tho 
princijial stajdes of the spring h.ir\est aio bailey and wheat 


Tho inaiiufactui es of Salcnipui aio insignitic.aiit , but those wliioli aiM 
Trndo and conimu- niost iiiipoitant have been montionod in tlio lulii'lo uu 
niuiioDs j^g prjncipal mart, Tarlhaj. Tho most nol.n’cal.le conlivs 

of trade, next to Barhuj, aie Laili, Mnjhauh, Salompur, and Bliingari ol 
tappa Haveli In the last class may be placed snob more maikot-Mlhigos 
as Bhdgalpur, K.ijpur, Kaparwdr, Paina, Kliauapdr, Karanndi, Samogai, l>nl- 
w.in, and Kh.ikbundu At Bhiigalpui, Baikunthpiu, and Soliiiniig aio held 
groat yeaily fans dosciibed in tlio ai tide on each Tho loads wdnch connoot all 
these places with one anotbor .md with sunoundmg p.iiganahs aio iinmot4illocl 
f.iir-woallioi linos, fom of the second and thioe of tho thud class. BnttlioGha- 
gia, llio Bdpli, and the Little Gandak may be doomed tho chief trade-routes. ' 
Tho’tw'oIiistaionaMgableloi tho whole, and tho last foi twm-tlurds of tho 

ycui. 
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“ The chief propnetois,” writes Mr. Crooke/ ‘'are Brahmans and Raj- 
puts. The leading Kfijput families are the great Bisen house of Majhauli, 
with offshoots at Baikunthpnr, Dharamner, Bhingdri, 
Leading famihee J][_hanapdrj Bairauna, Karaundi, and Kaparwar. Among the 

Brahmans the most important families are the Misrs of Piyasi, Dogari, and 
Kew^li, and the Tiwdris of Finn The Ohaubana Bfljputs are mentioned in 
the notes on Majbauli and Suranli 

“ There are several remains of considerable antiquity, such as the Bud- 
dhistic pillars at Bhagalpur and Kah^on ; the Jain or 
Bribrnaiiical temples at Khakhundu and Bharauli (tappa 
Deona) , the forts at Bh^lgalpur, Suianh, and Nai ; the shiine at- Sohandg ; 
rmus of vanous kinds at Sahiya, Ranighat, Baryaipur (tappa Kachnar), 
Bairauna, Khonda (tappa Raipura) and Bamhui (tappa Deona) ; besides 
innumerable dihs oi village mounds, all over the parganah attributed by 
popular rumour to Bhars and Tharhs ” 

In these Bhais or Thariis, who were perhaps Buddhists or Jamas, tradi- 

„ tion discovers the earliest inhabitants of the parganah. 

History * 

The first Aryan colony seems to have been founded about 

1700 by Bissu Sen Bisen, first raja of Majhauli ; but m the article on 

that place will be found all that need be said of him and his descendants. At 

the end of the sixteenth century the parganah formed part of Dehwapara 

Kuhana, which included also Sidhua-Jobna and Shahjah6,npui In the middle 

of the eighteenth, the power of its raja saved Salempur from the ravages of the 

Banjaras The year 1801 saw it ceded to the Biitish and moluded m its present 

district The land-tax demands since then assessed on the parganah have been 

Es 67,035 in 1803; Es 67,737 m 1806 , Es. 82,158 in 1809, Rs. 88,141 

in 1813; Rs 2,23,709 in 1840 , and Rs 2,90,740 in 1863 

Semea or Simara, an agricultural village in tappa Lehra of parganah 

Haveli, stands not far dast of the unmetalled road from Gorakhpur to Lantan, 

36 miles north-by-west of the former It contamed in 1872 but 515 mhabi- 

tants, and is remaikablo only as the site of a first-class police-station. 

Semra Haideo is the site of a district post-office in tappa Barg^on- 
Chaura of parganah Sidhua-Jobna. Adjoining the Champarau fiontier, it lies 
48 miles in a direct hne east-by-noith of Goiakhpur. It in 1872 had 2,096 
inhabitants. 


ShahjahInpur, a parganah of the Hata tahsil, is bounded on south-east 

and north-east by parganah Sidhiia-Jobna , on noith north-east by parganah 

'■ From rrhose notes and from the settlement report of Babu Piiiri Mohan this article has 
been chiefly compiled. 
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Haveli , on ^\csl sonlli-n'csl by a short length of ITa\eh and a long Icnglli of 
parganali Silhat , on sonlh sontli-ncst by pargnnali Salompm. The nholo 
of the bonnJaiy n’lth Silhat is fnrmshcd by Iho Dun'inchi , a small part of 
that with Salompnr by the sninc riser , small jiarts of those ssilh Salcinpnr and 
Ilavoli by the LiUlo Ganclak , a gicai. part of that with Ilavcli bv the Mohan ; 
and a groat part of that with Sidhna-Jubna by tho Khtimia Tlio parganali 
had m 1878 an area of 88 132 acres and a land-res enne of Its 78,4'.'31 It is 
divided into iimo tappa':, mined Daehaub, Ithaini, ChaUdija, Nagwa, Panapar, 
Patniin, Blinmsadabar, "Majlnn, and Taraknlna. And it contains 258 ot the 
rovonue divisions called \illagcs (jiiauza) 

According to the census of 1872 it had 210 inhabited silcsj nlicreof 83 
had less tlian 200 inbabitnnis , llSbctneeu 200 and 500 ,38 
ropultiiion between 500 and 1,000, 0 betwcon 1,000 and 2,000 , and 


one between 2,000 and 3,000 

The population numbered 81,502 souls (38,272 females), gi'ing 591 to 
llio square mile Classified according to religion there were 70,850 Hindus, 
(33,207 females) ; 10,711 Miisalmans (5,005 females), and one Clinstian Dis- 
tributing the Hindu population among the four groat clas'!C«, the census shows 
5,224 Brahmans (2,145 females) ; 2,0Gl Bnjpnis (1,392 females), and 2,330 
Baniyas (1,031 females) ; w InPt the great mn^s of the population is included 
lu the “other castes,” which show a total of 00,335 souls (28,339 females). 
The principal Bnihman snh-divisiou found in tins parganali is the Kananjiy a 
(5,138). The chief R'i)pnt clans arc the Ponwilr (006), Chandol, SakarwAl, 
Bais, Kau8ik',and Chaulian. The Baniyas belong to tlio K.indu (1,882), Ag'irwrd, 
Barauwa^ and Ivasaundlian snb-di\ isions. The most numerous ainoiijr the 
othei castes arc the Dosddli (2,020), Gound^ (2,024), Toll (2,045), Alnr (9,207), 
Lobar (1,738b Hajjnm (1,179), Cham.ir (7,529), Dhobi (1,282\ Kaliir (1,548), 
Kurmi (9,885), Bhai (2,515), Malliih (1,003), Nnmy a (1,757), Kalwdr (2,118), 
and Kamungar (1,018). The following clans comprise less than one thousand 
members each — Bind, Sondr, Kaliai, Dorn, Bardyi, Pasi, Mali, Bdnsphor, 
Bairdgi, Bdri, Atitb, Khakrob, Kisun, Hahvai, Khadera, Bclddr, Kumar, 
Bahebya, and Jaiswnir The Musalmaus are Shaikhs (8,598), S.iyyids (10), 
Mughals (44), Pathans (1,309), and unspecified 

Shabjahdnpur is a flat and woll-cnltivatod tiact W’hich, adjoining as it 


Physical and agri- 
cultural features 


does Salempur, can hardly bo called very ferOle. Bucha- 
nan (1833) mentions it as consisting chiefly of w aste land 


coveied by long dismal grass and stunted tieos , but tillage has since then 
advanced across it with rapid strides Of the total area 61,220 acios w'cro at 


* See article ou pargaurh Bhauapdr, footnote concerning tins caste, 
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assessment (1862) retuined as cultivated and 15,113 as cuIturaWe. In tappa 
Panapar the general monotony of level is relieved by a few sandhills from 10 
to 30 feet high, which form the continuation of a ridge which divides part of 
Silhat from part of this parganah. But the only difference of elevation else- 
wheie IS the slight difference between the watersheds (hdngar) and the basins 
(Jcachhdr) of the Buranchi, the Mohan, and the Little Q-andak All these rivers 
in the rainy season overflow their banks ; and in winter, when the floods have 
subsided, their basins are cultivated. The Little Gandak winds from north to 
south through the whole length of the parganah The abrupt ascent from its 
low banks to the uplands is" gnawed into many ravines by the drainage 
descending to the river. The soils of the watersheds are loam {doras) and clay 
{mattiyar and kurail). The calcareous bhdt soil is found along the edges of 
streams ; and the sandy balua is found in spots where, as in the part of Panapar 
just mentioned, the west-wind has driven it across from Silhat The crops 
produced by these sods are just the same as described in the article on parganah 
Salempur 

Those crops are the parganah’s only important product As before noticed, 
Trade and comma- Shihjahdnpur has only one vdlage with over 2,000 inhabi- 
nications tants, and it cannot therefore be expected to possess any 

manufactures worthy of mention At Hetimpor, indeed, are a small dying 
busmess and a few sugar factories. But trade is on the whole minute, and 
communications are therefore scarce. Through the parganah, near the northern 
border, runs the unmetalled Gorakhpur and Kasia road On this the villages 
of Hdta and Hetimpur are situate , and from this two other unmetalled hues 
pass south south-westwards into Silhat and Salempur. On one of them stands 
Taraltulwa. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century Shdhjahdnpur and part of the 
neighbouring Sidhua-Jobna vere seized, probably from 
the aboriginal Bhais, by the Rajput Medhan Singh Also 
called Madan Sen, he was perhaps the same raja of Saran and Champa ran as 
gave the Muhammadan governors of those tracts so much trouble. It is not 
ilnlikely that his descendants acknowledged themselves tributary to the Afghan 
princes of Bengal , for when towards the close of the sixteenth century Akbar 
crushed those princes, the rdja of Majhauli was allowed to annex this parganah. 
Medhan Singh’s family were extirpated, and their lands pai colled out amongst 
the victoiious Bisons, Towards the close of the same leign (1596) Shahja- 
htinpur formed pait of the great Dehwapaia-Kuhana paiganah, in the Gorakh- 
pur division of the Oudh province ^ 

1 But see also p 274 
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•are llie laigo mango-groves and bambu clumps everywhere sighted, and 
such aio iho village homesteads whose neat and often tiled mud Lts crown 
every convenient cmmonce. 

It must not from the last expression be inferred that Sidhua-Jobna 
shows any sudden or stiiking inequalities of level In its centre and south 
the country is desciibed as undulating slightly , and between the watersheds 
and basins of rivcis some tufling difference of elevation is of course visible. 
But like most of the distiict the pargauah may bo defined as a plain slopino- 
gently south soutb-eastvv aids On the watersheds the soils are chiefly loam 
(doras) and sand {I>abta or clfnisi) , in the rivoi basins chiefly the chalky-Iookiucr 
c'ay called /i/m't;. The latter, which occupies nearly two-thirds of the whole 
cultivated aica, does not require iirigation And here it may be mentioned 
that of that cultivMtod area 35 per cent, was at assessment (1865) returned 
as watered, chiefly fiom lagoons, ponds, and streams 


The cultivated area was itself returned as 347,968 acres. But to this 
figme must be added a good deal of the unsiirveyed waste-land grants (63,518 
acres) , and tillage must since then have spread over much of the 128,041 
acres returned as cultivable All the ordinary crops of the spring and autumn 
^ ^ harvests are produced m fair quantity and quality Sugar- 

cane has within the past 40 years become the staple growth 
of the pai ganah There are at toast half a hundred native sugar factories, whose 
produce has under the name of hagaha gamed an established place in the Calcutta 
market Besides the usual kinds of rice is grown one called chenawe or sengar, 
which IS almost peculiar to Sidhua-Jobna^ Neither mdigo nor poppy is exten- 
sively cultivated. On the wateisheds the chief autumn growths are nces, pulses, 
and maize ; on the bhat lands, rices, turmeric, capsicums, ginger, and cotton. 
The chief spring crops of the watersheds are wheat, barley, and the pulses 
gram and arhm, of the bhat lands, wheat, barley, and oil-plants 


Several other products besides the crops require some brief notice. 

Small particles of gold are found mixed with the sands of 

Other products GSreat Gaudak , and thoso sands are sometimes washed 

n j . ,1 narticles are far fewer than higher iip- 

m find the precious metal But tne p.uui^c -r, ' 

, . , ,, rr. - j nr,, r.nmsden reckons that to recover Its 10 

dream, in the Nepal Tarai , and Mr Bum^aen rec , j n n . 

, ^ , ,, 1 ,vo«hprs of Sidhua-Jobna almost donble that 

aorth of gold must cost the sanJ-wasHer:, or om . , , , 

. ,11 Tn the 'outh and south-east of the parganah 

™o,mt .n time and labonr In to J 

Bounsbes a fa.r trade m , j,,,, pa,i„„gc aloi.g 

lactones and four refinenes of this 

1 Si-pra p 
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■Kuli&na, wliicb mcluded also ShahjaliAnpnr and Salempur A snb-division of 
the Goiakhpur Government and Oudh piovmce, Deliwdpdia had a State rental 
of Rs 17,941^ The smallness of this sum as compared with that paid by a 
smaller parganah like Dhiirid,pdr shows how much of the tract must at this 
time have been under forest 

The Bisens gradually spread noithwards, and about 1750 we find their 
chief, the raja of Majhauli, granting Padraiina and other villages to a Knrmi 
retainer. How these villages become the nucleus of a great domain has been 
told above ^ From their original grantee is descended the rdi of Padrauna. 
About 1765, on tlie cession of Biharto the British, a Bhuinhdr chief, who was 
iinu filing to ackiiouledge the new power, migrated from Bdiaii into this par- 
ganah Before his death he had accumulated the large tract of villages known 
as the, Bank- Jogni taluka , and from him the rdja of Tamkuhi is descended ® 
The Padiauna and Tamkuhi families may be considered the leading families 
of the parganah. 

That parganah was ceded by Oiidli to the Company in 1801 ; but until 
the settlement of the current revenue, in 1865, the Bauk-Jogni and Padrauua 
taliikas were always assessed separately If we include them m the general 
reckoning, the following have been the demands imposed since cession on 
Bidhua-Jobna : — At the first settlement (1802), Rs 96,949 ; at the second (1806), 
Rs 87,195 , at the thud (1809), Rs 80,361 , at the fonitb (1813), Rs 83,668; 
at the fitth (1840), Rs 2,24,477 , and at the current, Rs 3,18,934 

SiLHAT, a paiganah of the Hata tahsfl, is bounded on east-by-north by the 
Dnrdnchi river, which severs it from parganah Silhat, on nortli-by-west and 
on west north-west by parganah Haveli, the river Majhna supplying in places 
a boundary , on west and south south-west by the R.ipti, which divides it from 
pargauahs Bhaudpar and Chillupar ; and on south-east by parganah Salempur, 
a long part of the ti on tier being pi ovided by the Kama river. Silhat had 
in 1878 an area of 179,170 acies and a land revenue of Rs 1,15,987. 
It IS divided into 17 tappas, viz, Banchara, Singhpur, Nardjanpur- 
Chuuha, Kataura, Bakhira, Binayak, Chindon, Pahdrpur, Idiukpur, 
Douth, Bainai, Gaura, Hhatuia, Siiijam, Indupur, Nagwdn-Tikar, and 
Madanpur. The paiganah contains 477 of the reienne divisions known as 
Milages {maitza) 

According to the census of 1872 it possessed 441 inhabited sites, wliere- 

„ , of 219 had less than 200 inhabitants, 155 between 200 

Population ’ 

and oOO , 50 between 500 and 1,000 , 14 between 1,000 

* 7,17,040 dams But sec also p Sri - Pp 399, 450-51 ’ Pp, 401, 450. 
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nnd 2,000 ; 1 between 2,000 and 0 , 000 , and 1 between 0,000 and 5,000 The 
only town conUnning more tlnn 5,000 inlmlnfanls was llndaipur. 

The population numbered 135,847 souls (02,7 12 females), giviu" 4 S') to 
tlio square mile. Cln^^sificd nccordmg to rebrrion there were 120,500 llmdus 
(58,535 females) and 9,347 Musalmfins (4,207 fomalos) Distnbntui;' (he 
Hindu population among the four great cl.tsses^, the eensos <-hows 11,G29 
Hrfilnuans (5,513 females), (1,452 H ijpuis (3,071 females), and 3,252 Dani- 
yas (1,503 females), whilst the groat mass of the popul ition is included m 
the “other castes, ” winch show n total of 105,1(17 souls (48,118 fomalc>). 
The principal Bnilnnan suh-duision fotnul in this pargana is the Kanauji} a 
(11,335). Tlio chief Daj put clans are tlrn I’onwilr (1,111) S irnct, Sakanv d, 
Bais, Solanlchi, and Chauhan. The Daiiiyns h'^long to the Kaiidu (1,523), 
Agarwtil, Baranwfir, and Kasaimdhan suh-di\isions. The most numerous 
among Iho other castes arc tlio Dmd (1,311), Do-adh (1,';12), rrouml (1,911;,' 
Tell (3,918), Keen (.3,249), Ahir (17,950), LohAr (2,783), Jlajj.Im (1,750), 
ChaniAr (1,3G8), Dhobi (1,037), Kah.ir (2,73G), SUw.ir (7,.S.'i2), Kiirnii (1,S91), 
Ehar (4,95G), Mallfih (14,909), and Nimi^a (5,420) Deside'j thes'’, the follow- 
ing tribes comprising less than ono thous ind member-^ each are lotmd m the 
parganah : — Kalwi'ir, Bajbh.ir, Son « ,KamAngar, Kah.ir, Dom, D irh ii, Dan'i) i, 
Bhat, Pusi, Tliathcra, Blah, B msplior, B.lri, Alith, Kh.it Ik, Kisln, Ifalwni, 
Blinrbhuuj.i, Kori, B.iholiya, and J.iiaw.ir Tiio Bliis.ilm ins .iro Shaiklts 
(7,676), Say) ids (53), BIngh.iIs (.76), Pallians (918), .ind nn-'pccificd 

Except wlicro broken by an occvsional sand ridge, (be ‘'Urf.icc of Sdhat 
Phynicnl ami ngri- The gcner.i! features of tbo landse ipe arc almost 

cnitural features tlic same as m llio neighbouring S.dempur But ni this 
parganali Ihoro is much more forest Though a luge friiige of woodland, 
ai Inch a quarter of a century ago .sh.ulcd the west and huuth, his giten way 
to cultivation, a wilderness of stunted trees still stretches .dong the hanks of 
the Majhna to join the Kusmahi |tinglo" m jiirganali llaacli Atior foiining, 
as already noted, the frontier with that jiarganah, tho ijhna cros'cs this 
from north to south , and it is joined wilhm Silliit b\ tho Kurin. Along its 
banks and those of llio Ivilpti tho sod is (ho swampy and cli ilk) -looking clay 
known as c/iaar In the noilh oeciu tlio ridges of sind ((//n.'ii ) kUely 

moiitioiicd But the bulk of tho mould is loam (cknus) Ot tho cuUnatod 
area 98,258 acies woio at a'^sossmont (1,803) returned as oultivated and 23,984 
acres as cultivable. Though the gi am .ind uid pulses arc more e.\(cnsi\cly 
grown boro than in Salcmpur, llio ciops arc m.uiily Ihoso desciibed in tbo 
article on that ])argnn.di (<7 e ) 

^ bee article ou it iryaaa Lli.iuupur, popitlaliou section, note - Supra -’yl 
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Uinninl llio in n;;n( iiltur.il nw prolnro, Silln! Iitllo 

In If -vnt r'ninu I r nlc , liijl mIiiI nVi'-lM Ini Ix’/'ii nnl)( f(I lilliliT llio 
I'**''*"’" I'.t nl <i( ill rliK r (own, Wnilni jiiir. 'J’lu' ]! ir;,Minli li u, 

iiniu Ir 1 imporlini in irl.cl mii’li ni Mii l'iii|iiir, Siripin. lluiiinir, 

J^nliniim, (I lun, M illm, INtlnrlnl, Dlnrln, I’nrri, mikI 1’ il.liin Two 
nnnu’lnllcil r<n<li of llio ''PmhhI ind (lirf’f of lln’ flnril 1 1 m l'i|) llic |irinn|nl 
pi i< Tii<l 1 Milminl roll!.", .iro proi nlnl |i\ ihe II !p|i aiul M nliin, hotli n i\ i- 
p il'li’ wlnii llip rm(I> iro wnti rlo;;::pil. 


Koiinin'' nt Kml trpnr n'li'lcr it proli iMp lli il (In' par^nn ill w. ns oner a 
rlroiiolwiM of l«ti,Mlii‘-(‘' In llio'-o dni llic Utiiis ImuI- 
dlmt mill r*Ii ir ir< lil.ilv (<i li i\ r Im'ii nl'iiiunl niul wo 
iin\ •'Ujipoip tint, m cl'-pwltiTP in (In* (Inlin-I, llio « nliosl inli ilnl nils wi’ro 
llliiri If '■0 tlu'ir |>(’ni p wm rotioliK ilniurln'il ilmiiL ilii< ini.liilo of llio 
fourlifiitli r<‘iitnr\, wliPii llto pnroninli lipfnnip n Iiono of ronl'iition lirlwcrn 
llio 1 ileh foninlt d f^nrni I diimh of Sil'i i ml lln oMit limn luniio of M ij- 
Iniili Tin Tr 1 (iiitiniied illi Ito f lilt nil*, of pi-nop for nlioiit i linnilri'd 
ni'ir*-, and oiidi 1 in (lir \nlor\ of ilio Unom, who uini'rd flio dnpniol tract 

In the cinl <•( llip ■ i\toi ntli rcii{tir\ .'''dint w n** .i j- iri ol pnronn ih II i\i h 
fuTihlipur hromt'.ii*- il w i*. <-c\.'r<'d nhnil loi'i* when lliidir, rijr ol Sitasi, 
w n*. I'li'i U il fnnn (io.' d.lipur inul undo IIudu|tnr Im eip’.tvl Tlironoli (]ii> 
loiinindi'r of (In 1 h hit nih', (liroiioli tin wlioh' oi the On 111 ‘•iipirni.i' y, and 
from tin Inoinmii" of tho Hritnli oicnpitioii nnlil the ”ro it rLbullion, the 
b ita*-! j 'h i*. conlinticd to (loiiri'-h in billnt 


The pro”n IS of tho piipninli •inte ijs cosaioh to the Piritish (ISOl) may 
h(‘ proved li\ iho sti'uhh iin msino di nniid*. nnin-t’d .il siifu''Si\c lettlomeiits 
of hiiul-rcvcmii.’ Tlic'e wore — At (ho first setlh'iiiL'iit ' Us nt the 

Fciond (ItOfi). Ill • •'* tl'ixl In IJ.t'oT, at the fourth 

(1813), lls 1(5, K, 1 , at the fifth (1810), IN 5 1,300 , and at tin sixth (I8G3), 
ILs 1,02,()21 Tlic n\th soiileincnl is still cnmiil, hut Us dumaud has, as 
above hliown, risen. 

Sls\v\-r.AVXi;, a Milano m I ippi Old Karhi of pai^anah Tilpui, lies 43 
miles north-east of Ooraldipiir It had ui 1872 hut 1,732 inhahitaiits , and its 
only dniins to notice are a p.iro.in ih school 'ind a lionse-t i\ Foi llin Chauhi- 
d.'iri Act (XX of lyfiO) is in force within its hunts Dining 1S77-7S the 
honsc-t i\ iheiehy iin|)osed, w ilh a tiifhng hid nice from the preceding year, 
gave a lol.d income ol Jvs 181 TIio o\i>cndiluio, whuh was solely on police, 
amounted to Us. 1 11. Of the 38.5 houses m the vill.igo 112 woio asscsbod 

'I’l> iJi-jj 
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with the tax, the inciclonco boi'iig Ro 1-3-0 per house asscssecl/aiicl JRc. 0-1-7 
pel bead of populalion. 

SoHANAG,’ a hamlet in tappa Mild and pnrganah Salompnr, stands about 
8 miles south-west of Salempiir and about 50 south-east of Gorakhpur. It in 
1872 had but 29 inhabitants. 

The hamlet is remarkable as eontaining.an ancient tank and a large mass 
of ruins and sculptures apparently dating from the later JJuddhistic epoch 
The tank itself lies, like all ancient excavations of the kind, in a duo north 
and soulh direction. It is 14G laKus’ Iona and 77 broad, containing an area 
of 27;^ higlias "West of it and extending along its entire length rises a mound 
varying in height and breadth The oxiremo elevation is about 50 feet and 
the bieadth in the widest part about 100. This mound is formed cliiefl} of 
the large broad bricks cbaractercstic of ancient buildings It seems never to 
have been excavated, and it is impossible to say acenratoly what buildi ngs It 
contained But the highest part was piobably a slupa erected over-somo 
Buddhistic relics, and the lower portion (which shows traces of a quadrangular 
building) a Buddliist monastery and apartments for ascetics 

The ancient name of Sohanag is said to havo been Nagpur ; and it is 
believed to be midway between x\judhia and Oanakpur in tho MnzafF.irpnr 
district, the capital of Janaka, king of Mithila and father of Sita At Mithila 
or Janakpur was lield the assembly of kings at which raja Janaka promised 
his daughter Sita to the prince who could bond the bow of Shiva Now' noth 
this bow, w'hich was then in charge of Janaka, Shiva had conquered the gods 
in tho sacrifice of Daksha Hama succeeded m tho task , and the Parasu Kama 
succumbed to tho superior pow'cr ofdho Rama Chandra incarnation of Vishnu. 
He returned to Sohanag, and there did penance to rccuier Ins divinity After 
tins tho shrine became ruined and the images w’cro lost ilaiiy years afterwards, 
a king of Nepiil named Solian, who was grievously smitten with leprosy, 
sot forth to die at Kashi (Benares). On his w', ay ho hdtcil at Soh.aiiug, and 
using tho w.iter of tho tank w.as iniraoulonsly cured. In gratitude ho restored 
tho shiiues. Some accounts s.iy that Sohan w'.as a Bison RAjput ; but others 
deny this At any rate some claim seems to havo been made bj tho Biscns of 
Majhauh to connect thomsches in some w'ay w'ltli tho worship at Sohan.lg. 
The natural inference from the story is th.it on the rovnal of Br.'ihiiians the 
aucient Buddhistic rites w'oio ro\ n ed An exactly analogous case is tho restora- 
tion and re-identificalion of tho Ajudhia holy places by king Vikraraaditya of 
Ujjain 

* The whole of tins article is hy Mr Croukc ' The lalla or lal/irt equals S feet 7i 

incl es ^ I c, about 18^ acres, according to (he proportion between higho and acre 

prevalent in this puigauah 
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JAnki and several ammonite fossils {Sdhgrdm), TIic founder of this con- 
vent was Dliarm-diis, who was succeeded hy the noted ascetic Jin a Ramji, 
The latter disappeared on a pil/rnma^e, leaving behind him a stone cup 
(lunch) nhich he announced would fall to pieces on the day of his death. 
Tlio Clip bioke twehc years after his departure , but no one knows w'horc he 
died. It IS “said that ho could appear simultaneously <it Sohanag and'Malhiira. 
The siicecssion of jiriors since his time has liccn Tikaram, Ganesh-dA'^, 
TIaiAyan-dA«, JAnki-dAs, PAiasuram-diis, Eamcshnar-diis, RAmparshAd-d:us, 
and RAinsaian-dAs, nho at present occupies the cushion The tomb {samddh) of 
Ji'wa RAm-d,is/ with his broken cup, is greatly \encrated. 

On Iho wliolo Soh'inAg is a vciy interesting place and offers a good 
field for archiGoIogical cvploiation It seems to be one of a line of Buddhist 
shiincs extending from Bhagalpur gliAt on the GhAgra to Kasia or Kiisana- 
gaia, the scene of Buddha’s death. The intcnncdiato stages wore perhaps 
IvahAon, tSohaiiAg, and Khakhundii, in all of whidh Buddhist remains exist 

SuRADLT, a largo village in the tappa so named of parganah Salcmpnr, 
lies about five miles south south west of Dcorui Its population amounted 
in 1872 to 424 poisons. 

Hero are the lemains of an cslonsiio fort, coloring an area of about 
22 acres The site is oici grown with scrub, but clearly defined by the still 
Msible traces of a surrounding ditch AVithin are three large masonry wells, 
and the remains ot a fourth with '-Icps descending into its shaft The village 
is held by Cliaubaria b’Ajputs, who arc said to take their name from parga- 
nah Chaubar in PAran Legend asserts that they were settled here by a rAja 
ot Rlajhauh, who w'ished them lb w'atch Ins frontier; and that the fort was built 
about 10 genciations ago by one Dinibar SAhi It was dcstrojed shortly 
before the Britisli occupation ,^1 SOI) by one of the Oudh nawab’s deputies. 
Tliere is a superstition that any ono attempting to plough •within the fort 
immediately dies. 

Taaikuiii or Tamakhoi, a village of tappa ITaveh and parganah 
Sidhua-Jobna, stands on tho uiimctal led road from Samur to TudAn patti, 55 
miles east-b} -south of Goiakhpur It had in 1872 but 70S inhabitants, 
and is boro noticed solely as tho site of an imperial post-office and tho seat 
of the Tamkuhi lAja " 

Tarakdlwa, a village of tho tappa so named in parganah ShAhjahAn- 
pur, stands on tho uninetallcd Kasia and Barba; road, 40 miles south south- 
east of Gorakhjiur, Its population amounted in 1872 to 1,020 persons 
^ Ab no one knows where ho dioil, this tomb is probably a cenotaph. - Supra, p, 40i, 
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Taraknlwa is situated on a great mound of sand, and its climate is considered 
good. It has a district post-office and a first-class police-station, with cattle- 
pound attached. 

Taria Sdjan is the site of a third-class police-station and distiict 
post-office in tappa Haveli of parganah Sidhua-Jobna It lies at a considera- 
ble distance from any road, 56 miles east-by-south of Gorakhpur , and in 
1872 had 2,101 inhabitants. 

Tilpur, a paiganah of the Malidrdjganj tahsil, is bounded on north 
north-east by the Cliarantiran district and Nepal, the border with the former 
being provided by the Great Gandak river , on north-west by the Jharrei river, 
which severs it from parganahs Bmdyakpur and Haveh ; on its concave south- 
western frontier by the lattei paiganah ; on east south-east by parganah 
Sidhua-Jobna, and again for a short distance by the Great Gandak and Cham- 
pdrnn. Tilpur had in 1878 an area of 183,764 acres and a land-revenue of 
Rs. 48,575 It IS divided mto seven tappas, called Old Karhi, New Karhi, 
Bharatkand, Domakand khds, Sukarhari, and Sondii It contains 339 of the 
levenue divisions known as villages (matcza). 


According to the census of 1872 it possessed 251 inhabited sites, where- 
of 155 had less than 200 mhabitants; 79 between 200 
and 500 , 13 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 4 between 

1,000 and 2,000. 


Population, 


The population numbered 57,021 souls (26,859 females), giving 199 to 
the square mile. Classified accoi dmg to the religion^ there were 50,164 Hin- 
dus (23,590 females) , 6,853 Musalmdtii (3,267 females), and 4 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population among the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,370 Brdhmans (1,617 females), 772 Rdjputs (373 females) , and 1,841 
Baniyas, (821 females) , whilst the great mass of the population is included in 
the “ other castes,” which show a total of 44,179 souls (20,779 females). The 
principal Bidhman sub-division found in this parganah is the Kanaujiya 
(3,145). The chief Rajput clans are the Sarnet (152) and Chauhan. The Bani- 
yas belong to the Kdndu (1,224), Agarahn, Barauna,^ Unai, and Kasaundhan 
sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Teli 
(1,832), Koeri (1,535), Ahir (6,225), Chamar (6,077), Dhobi (1,050), Kah ir 
(1496), Kurmi (1,714), Malldh (1,450), Nuniya (3,047), and Musahar (2.444). 
Besides these, the following tribes compnsing less than one thousand nieniber5 
each aie found in the parganah • — Bind, Dosadh, Go und,® Lobar, Haj^jam, Sht-t-w, 

1 See article on parganah Dhunipdr, population section, note, ’ Article on piTiimn 
Bhaudpdr, population section, note. 


70 
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Gadanya, Kdyath, Kalwdr, Eajbhar, Sondr, Kamangar, Dom, Barhaij Bardyf, 
Bhdt, PAsi, Thathera, Mdli, Bdusphor, Jogi, Bairdgi, Bdri, Khatik, Kbdkrob, 
Kisdn, Halwdi, Kumdr, Kon, Baheliyaj Gosaln, and Jaiswdr. The Musal- 
mdns are Shaikhs (6,436_), Sayyids (27), Mughals (18), Pathans (311), and 
unspecified. 

ihe paiganah may be divided into two portions. Its larger or northern 
Physical and agn- division may be deemed a part of the Tardi, while its 
cultural features Southern is an open and fairly cultivated plam resembling 
the bulk of the district In the former tract must be placed tappas Sondri, 
Sukarhdn, Bomakand, Bharatkand, and the northern half of tappa Khds. These 
are regions of reserved forest, laige grass prairies, patchy and slovenly cul- 
tivation, poor hamlets, aud morass. In the southern tract are included the 
other half of Khds and tappas New and Old Karhi. Here, as already men- 
tioned, are found freedom from forest and a fairly extensive cultivation. 

Of the total area 59,175 aeres were at the land-assessment of 1865 returned 
as cultivated. But this estimate excludes the cultivation of waste-land grants , 
and since it was framed tillage must have made stiU further annexations 
amongst the 46,386 acres which were returned as cultivable, though fallow. 
The soil consists chiefly of the sandy loam called doras , but there is a good 
deal of clay (inattiydr) and a small amount of the almost pure sand named 
halua. So great is the natural moisture of the earth that the ordinary crops 
can beproduced m abundance without artificial irrigation. Water, indeed, lies at 
an average depth of but 8 feet from the surface j and of the total cultivation 
not quite 20 per cent, is recorded as .watered. Wells are used, not for fields, 
but for the purposes of human hfe. The usual sources of what little irrigation 
exists are not wells, but streams and lagoons. 


Chief of the former are the Little Gandak watering the eastern, and the 
Malawa the western tappas. But there are many mmor water-courses, such as 
Chandan, the Khekara, the Hirna, the Soleh, and the Ghorburwa. Most if not 
all of these rise m the pargauah itself The lagoons are of the usual type — 
reedy swamps which with the approach of summer gradually dry. But the 
form of some shows that they were once bends in the beds of rivers. Like its 
neighbour parganahs Tilpur is subject to extensive inundations. But owing 
to the sandy nature of the soil these rapidly disappear. 

As usual in watery tracts, autumn nee is the staple of the parganah. 

Products, trade, the sprmg harvest are grown a large quantity of wheat 
and communications ^ smaller quantity of chick-pea, {chana) barley, lentils, 

(mafitir), and mustard (Idhi.) Fruit is supphed by 1,500 acres ^of grove or 
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orchaid. The amIcI hemp (5//o»/7), wJiieL provides an intoxicating drug, grows 
like a -ucod in the fields. Catechu is tapped from innumerable Ihair acacias. 
But except in the vegetable kingdom, Tilpur has no products worthy of 
mention. Its trade is extremely limited, .and its markets are of the agricultural 
order. Such are Nichlaval, Siswa, and Mithnura, with their minor rivals, Rudra- 
pur, Hanlapur, Biliiliikpur, Barhia, Chatia, Madanpura, and Chauk. Tiitibhari 
and Kotibhar are important on othei than commercial giounds. The southern 
jiart of the parganali is fairly provided with communications. Four unme- 
tnllcd roads run noithwards to moot aud end at Nichlaval, whilst .a fifth 
crosses three of them in a westerly direction. 

In the fourteenth ccutiii}* the principality of Btitwal, with its capital at 
^ the foot of the Nepal bills, was founded by an adventurer 

of uucortam origin. This Makhund Singh, or his des- 
cendants, graJuall} sewed the whole of Bnifi 3 ’’akpui .and Tilpur from the Tha- 
rus. It IS probable that before the cud of the sixteenth century Tilpur had 
been separated fioin the rest of this pott}- kingdom, as a fief for younger sons. 
The parganah is at all events mentioned as a distinct sub-division in Akbar’s 
Imtitutes (159(5), winch adds that there is a brick castle at Tilpur , but no town 
or village thus called remains. The name of Til.ak was perhaps common in the 
Biitwal f.imil}'. Foi after a prince so named Tilpui is said to have been called; 
.and with another pi inco so named the p.arg.anah is connected in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. This Tilak II. had held Tilpur as a fief from his 
cousin, the raja of Butvv.al , but resenting .another’s suzerainty, ho declared 
himself an ludopciident raja Calling in tho aid of the warlike hucksters known 
ns Banjiiras, ho for long resisted tho power of Biitwal. But the internecine 
conflict led probably to arrc.ars of revenue. About 1750 tho nawllb of Oudh, tho 
nominal ruler of the district, sent a largo force to reahze tho land-tax. That 
force first defeated Tilak Sou’s son, and afterwards came to terms with the 
Butw.al r.'ija In accoi dance with those terms, or by right of the sword, tho 
latter re-annexed Tilpur 

Ceded to tho English in 1801, Tilpur w^as a few years afterwards annexed 
by tho Nepalese, who, having defeated tho raja of Butwal, chose to consider it 
as still a part of his domains. The Nepalese war followed, and the Nepdleso 
themselves disappeared. In the course of the campaign, however, Nichlaval and 
other places suffered from their incursions. After the great rebellion (1857- 
58) a northern stiip of tho parganah was granted to their descendants in 
reward for friendly services agamst the lebels Amongst those rebels wasthe rdja 
of Butwal, whoso family had for two generations been settled at Nichlaval. 
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IjASTI,! a district of the Benares Dnision, is for 38 miles on the north- 
north-east hounded by the kingdom of Nepal , for 98 miles 
on the est-north-wcst by the Gouda district , foi 02 miles 
on the sonth-south-v^est by the Ghagra river, ^hieh se\cis it fiom the dfstrict 
of Faizabad , and for 95 miles on the cast by the Gorakhpur distiict. For east 
might, perhaps, be written east by south , but foi purposes of simplicity wo > 
need hardly lecognize more than sixteen points ot the compass The British 
tahsils nhich march uith Basti are Utraula and Bogainganj of Gonda , Faiza- 
bad and Akbarpur of Faizabad ; and Bansgaon, Gorakhpm, and Mahtiiujganj 
of Gorakhpur 

The district extends from 26“ 23' 0" to 27° 30' 0" north latitude, and 
from 82° 17' O'' to 83° 19' 30" oast longitude. Its total area by the latest 
official statement" was 1,784,049 acres, or something over 2,7874 squaio 
miles Basti is, therefore, over 13 square milos larger than Lincolnshire. 
Its length from north to south varies between 52 and 68, with a mean 
of GO miles 5 its breadth from cast to ivest between 28 and 52 miles, with a 


mean of 40. The number of villages is returned as 7,524 The population, 
1,416,905 m 1865, had in 1872 risen to 1,472,994, or about 528 persons to 
the squaio mile. But of both area and population further details will bo given 
in part III of this notice 

For purposes ot administration, general and fiscal, Basti is divided Into 5 
Aclniinistrntirc tahsils or sub-collcctorates, over wdiich are distributed 8 pai- 
Eub-dinsious ganas or baronies. Heie, as m Gorakhpui, wo note the un- 
usual feature of paiganahs lying partly in one and partly in another tahsil 
But though possessing separate records the parganahs are as administrative units 
almost obsolete The divisions of civil and ciimiual justice are respectively the 


pett} judgeship ( mraisifc ) and the police-circle ( thdna ) Of the former there are 
3, whereof one, Btinsgaou, is shared wuth the Gorakhpur district , of the 
latter there are 26 ^But the following synopsis will show at a glance the 
A aiious divisions, their equivalents at the close of the sixteenth centurj'', and 
their modern land-rcvonuo, area, and population. 

'The principal mntcrials for this notice have been the settlement reports of Messrs 11 
Ic r IVjnnc, c s , II. Wilson, o s , and P J White, 1861-66, Martin’s (Buchanan’s) Eastern 
India, 18 iS , and the notes of Mcssr= P Wigram, o s , and J B Thomson, o 8 But besides 
these should be mentioned the census reports of 1872 and former years , the annual reports of 
tlic various Government Departments , the records of the Board of Eevenuc, and brief memo- 
randa by different officers now or formerly posted in the district References to otiior autiio- 
ritics, Biich as Elliot’s Races and Historians, or Sberring’s Castes, will be found in the text or foot- 
notes The British districts which surround Basti on throe sides have all boon described In tlic 
Gazoltecrs of Ondh and tlic Nortli-Wcstcni Provinces From one of those districts, Gorakli- 
pnr, Bnoti v\as severed in 1865 0UI3 It follows, therefore, that tlic scope of this notice is coii- 
■•ulcrably lessened, and that tlic Basti monograph vy ill, in many respects, bo little more than an 
appendix to that of Gorakhpur 'Government Circular No 70A , dated dth July, 1878 

■’ This c'timatc excludes three outposts or stations of the fourth tiasg But it includes 
tvn uhieh, before ilic end of the current fluanclaly car (1830-81), Mill be raised from the fourth 
cl IE- to the third 
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Mcnbdft^vftl 


II 

ns 

Barn 



102 

MajBura 


II 

119 

Karsand 



lOR 

ITii&r 

n 

11 

120 

Alofidar 

>» 


104 

tjn 


ji 

121 

Mabtbf. 



105, 

Fbulcfbn 

>» 

11 

122 

Miibabra 

>» 


106 

K'linpur-Pnh 

If 

11 

123 

Muradpnr 



107 

Sftkra or Sairra 

II 


124 

ICaudanr 

5» 


10$, 

tit raw'll 

>• 

” 1 

125 

Simn 


M vlnuli 

10f> 

Aiaon 

i» 

?» 

12G 

Sir«i 



100 

Ears ion (or 

„ 

!♦ 

127 

Sathara 




Badgaon^ E-ist 

>» 

>1 

12S 

Tama 



111 

Eaukat 

V 


129 

Taraf-Balghatia 



lie 

Aorii lar. 

i« 


130. 

Taryfipar 


H'xving uo^^■ sliowa tlie revenue, crhnmal, and civil jnrisdictions into 
D t ct t ft 'vliicli the district is duided, let us brieflv notice the sta ft 
bv wbicli those jurisdictions are ivorked. The revenue and 
oumiial courts arc those of the migistnte-collector, his two covenanted 
sulnlterns, his deputy, .and his five tahsildars. An European honorary 
nn^istrito Ins criminal powers iu iahsil KlnlilibicL The only ci-rd c-'iirr^ 
are those of the three munsifs. Ttie judge of Gorakhpur tries cases on co'-i- 
miltil from the magistrites. aud oa appeal from both magistrates and munsifs 
The principal district otnoids remaining to be mentionei are the civil surireon. 
the district engineer.^ the district superintendent of police, the sab-depaty onlcm 
agent and his two assistants, the deputy-inspector of sehcols. and thepesrmaster. 
It mav be noted that the “deputy opium agent" is the magisrrate-eeilec'or, the 
prefect of the district But from interference with rhe *snh-depn'y” he in 
practice .abstains. 
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own Tbcio IS a loveliness of colour as well as of form , and under the cloud- 
flecked sunlight of a day in the rains the gaze is refieshod by a verduie of many 
tints. At the close of the rams, again, the untrodden snows of the Himalaya 
somtimos loud a grand backgiound to a northward view But these are 
meie transient beauties, which vanish when the crops are cut and the haze of 
summer fills the air It is perhaps in the many clumps of timber that the 
landscape finds its one stable element of the picturesque Large groves of the 

evergreen mango abound all over the distiict Feathery 
Woodlnpds , f 

bambus may be scon growing round most ot the villages. 
jl/«/ma trees, with their mouse-odourod white flowers, are plentiful ; but most 
plentiful on the banks of the Kufiua and the ^mi, m the middle of the district 
Hero they are clearly the sui vivors of the forest which once almost covered Basti 
Their hquor-yiolding inrtuos saved them when the ground was reclaimed for 
cultivation. In the noith may be found a few other remnants of ancient 
woodland, but ho valuable timber has been left. During the past fifty years 
forest and uaste land have been cleared to an enormous extent No less than 
100,153 acres have been bestowed or leased under the jungle-grant rules and 
of this area the hulk has been reelaimed. No waste-land now remains at the 
disposal of Government And this statement implies also that there are no forests 
rcsoned by Govciument itself. 

The following table shousthemoro important statistics concerning the 
more impoitant jungle-giants, those, that is, •uhich have an area of over 3,000 
acres — 


Parginah 

Name 

of 

grant. 

Area in 
acres 

To nhom 
granted 

When 

granted 

Bj whom now 
held 

1 

At what term 
expiring. 

BSnsi, tn p p a 

AUddpur, 

9,852 

Mr T, DiCkens, 

183S 

Mr J Bridgman, 

60 years 

Ditto 

Birdpur 

29,316 

Messrs 'W Gib- 
bon &, J Clock 

1840 

Mr W Peppe and 
others 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ncora 

10,309 

Mr T Dickens, 

Ditto 

Mr J Bridgman, 
( 

Ditto 

No deeds 

Do , tnppT. Bdrik- 
par 

Katahla 

3,166 

Mr J H Forbes, 

Ditto 

Mr, C 'Wallace < 

forthcoming 
to show 

Do , tappa Unt5- 
pir 

Sarauli 

6,189 

Mrs S A Bridg- 
man 

Ditto 

Mr J Bridgman 

60 3 ears 

Do , tappa Sohds 

Bolias 


Manuldl 

1839 

Bdlgovind Ldl, 

Ditto, 

Bindiakpiir, tap- 
pa Bhdtinpdr 

Dulbn 

3,G19 

Messrs W. andH 
Gibbon 

1840 

Mr. W. Gibbon, 

Ditto 

Basti, tappa Hardi 

Basti 

13,024 

Mr C Hamilton, 

Ditto 

Heirs of Mr W 
Cooke (hiB widow 
and others) 

Ditto 


Supra, pp, 286-288, 
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Boras or loam is a compound of sand and clay, chiefly the foimer. It is 

DorrtA, mattnjdr, tho dAniat, rmsli, and siicdi of othei tracts in these pro- 
(inlna, «,nd biiat vincos , and Owing to its absorbent powei and softness, is . 

considoicd tho best of soils. On it are grown all crops except rico Ilaiti^dr, 
on tho othoi hand, pioduces fineucc, while its outturn of spiiugciops is inferior 
111 quantity and quality. In this sod the clay easily predominates over tho 
sand , in balua, elbowhoio called bMr, the predominance of the sand is equally 
unmistakcablo Even with tho aid of manure and irrigation balua yields but 
poor ciops of tho poorer giains B/idt is found in the low basins of iiveis, and 
iliicfly of iioilhein rivois Plentiful m parganah Rasulpnr, it is still commoner 
in paigauahs Binuy.ikpnr and Bansi. Itsfavouiite localities aic, in fact, tho 
banks of tho n.’ipfi and of its mimcrous di 3 c<irdod channels, as, fui instance, in 
tajipas Aumuia, Bh.ltinpar, Nitwal, Kundn, Chhattisi, Biiir, and Pntharhat It 
produces the most luxuiiant wheat and other spiing ciops, which aie raised 
Mith tho least possible outl.iy , foi, being generally subject to flooding in tho 
lains, bbiU requires no irrigation Though for the same reason it bo.irs no 
autunm crop, it is dcomod of greater value than lauds which return two har- 
vests > 6 nily. 

The distinction between doras and matliydi is often vei y doubtful. In 
„ , , , Uasiilpui Mr Wynne found that if specimens of both soils 

twioii the first two wcio dried, pulverised, and again moistened, the difference 
Bomctlmes doubtful botwcou them was “absolutely inappreciable” The fact 

seems to bo that the settlement surv^eyors heicclassed as mattiyai lands cropped 
in autumn, and as doras lauds cropped m spring Such a distinction 
would of oouiso depend, not on tho intuusic constitutiou of the soils, but ou- 
their greater elovatiou aud depression , on their capacity, that is, for retaining 
a smaller or laigei proportion of moistuio The land classed as doras, and 
therefoie as of the best quality, was often of the worst He had nevei, he 
added, heaid the natives use the terms doras and mattiyai except in connection 
with the Government demand. 

To the people, indeed, the only familiar classification is that by position 
bolls classed by Soils uie distinguished according to then relative situa- 
tion with regjiid to village sites or the beds of livers. 

Thus, eveiy village is theoretically ended into three concentric belts, the 
ffoend, gwai)id or “ iieai ,” sin rounding the homestead, the vugdna} or “ middle,” 
surrounding the geend , and the pallu or “ dist.ant,” surrounding the miyaua 
Here, as in the Duab, where tho same sjstem prevails under a diffeientuompucla- 
'lu tbc records of tbo earlier British asscssruenta Ibis mi)fiua zone is sometimes called nusat 
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ture, an obvious leason can be given for the oblivion of natural differences. 
The inhoient chaiactci of the eoil has been lost in its aitificial advantages. 
The most highly cultivated land is tho bcst^ ii respective of its oiiginal nature 
The gocud IS the most manured, the lui^ ana is the slightly maniiicd zone 
The paJln, perhaps, is never manured at all , but often contains some of those 
much-prized clay lands which are fit fortlie growth of winter iice (^ar/ian). 


When its position with regard to the bed of a river is considered, 
the soil may be either upland ( bclngar ) or lowland ( lachdr, Lhddir), The up- 
lands aie the sandy ridges of wateisheds, and when irngatcd will produce 
spnng crops. The lowlands occupy tlie iivcr basins, and consist of late allu- 
vial deposits The mdrijha or sandy deposits of tlio Ghdgra aic fit for little 
bat the growth of thatching grass and tamaribk (Jhau ) , but the silt left by 
the Hapti often consists of the fine moist bblit above described Tlie banks 
of some of the smaller sticanis present long stretclies of bard impracticable 
Soil, which 13 often completely sterilized by saline effloiescence (feh) Such 
tracts and tbo occasional but raio patches of similar giound inland are call- 
ed dhtis when simply hard and impracticable, wlien subject to saline effiores- 
Sftline efflorescence sccnce, rthdi {reh-hat) or fJsar. Such offloroscence is in 
andra-Mnes Basti, however, a rnthei uncommon phenomenon. E\en in 

the Doinan^ganj and Baiisi lahsils, ■v\heie it seems to bo commonest, no fisnr 
plain of any size could he discovered. Tho efSoiescing salt is collected by 
W'ashermen and makers of glass ornaments. tJnder the name of salt-eaith 
flowers ( 7'char inai't ka phul ) it was in Buchanan’s time exported somewhat 
laigely to the east. A few laviues may be found on tho edges of rivers , but 
no large area is rcndoied barren by a uet-woik of such 
erosions Of the tohal area, 2,344 squaio miles are return-* 
ed as cultivable,, and of theso but 516 are uncultivated ^ 

Water is of couise neaici tho surface m tlie lowlauds than in the 
uplands , but for any generalization as to its average depth 
thiougliout the district, statistics are unluckily wanting 
The distance from the sui face must be slightest in the moist north-Rapti coun- 
try ; but the settlement lepoits and Mi. Swinton’s i/nniiai confine theii 
figures to the central and southein paigannhs Lef us first esamino the 
returns of the former essays Tlie total depth of a well m Rasulpiu is given 
as fiom 18 to feet , and allowance being made for at least ay aid of water, 
the distance fi om the surface must hero bo betiveen 15 and 16| feet. In 
1 iV-fF P and Oudh Adminislraiton Jiepori, 1878-79. 


Cnltivable area. 


Water-level 



Basil (lie a\crago dcptli of Wflls is Mi feel, and the disbnco from the water 
to the inoulli 9„'. The eorrcspoiuhng figures for Maghar are 19J“ and 131 
ic'^pcclneh , foi Nagai 25-i-'’ and 21{i At Rudbauh m Maghai Mr. in- 
ton discoicied a nnoU >\hoso A\.\ter lay but 5i feet fiom tho surface. The only 
paigan.ilijhowoNCi, in v.hich Ins statistics have not been snpeiscdcd by those of 
ihe sedlcinout lepoils is Ainorha. Sounding individual wells in those milages, 
he found (ho distance from (he mouth at Datnagai S, at Amoiha 9, and at 
Ciptumgani 12 feet striking a rough aicrago for the ccnlriil and south- 
ern ]> iiganalis, Mi J. B Thomson obtains a watci-lc\ el of IS feet from tho 
surface 

The more important of the Basti streams haie already received passing 

mention , but the lime has conic to describe in detail both 

Ixivor® 

these and the rest The drainage line of couise follows 
what has boon mentioned as the general slope of tlie conntiy , and lies there- 
foic fiom north-west to sontli-cast. The drainage sv stems may bo i educed to 
tliieo — ilioseof the R.'ipti, oftlie Ku.^na,aud of that Ghagra whicli m Gorakh- 
pur receives both. 


Pv''tcm of tlic Uni'ti 


Like tlic great river of Biiima, the Rapli demos its name fiom that 
Trivali to vvliom legen I assigns its formation Jiavali, or tho 
Wati'ry, was tho elond cleplnnt on which rode India, god 
of thnndcr lint tlic Rfipti is not, like tho Iraw addy, a snow -fed stieam. 
Rising m the Nepalc'^c lower langes, flowing westwards, and afterwards dou- 
bling back thioiigli Bahraicli and Gonda, it tonclics tins district at Singarjot 
in Rasiilpnr ( latitude 27° IS' iioith, longitude S2° 32' east) After uinning 
in a soulhcilv diicctioii for about ten miles, and foiniing so fai the western 
boniulan of Basti, it turns and winds casl-soiilh-castw aids across the whole 
district, leaving it at Kaniiaini-ghat in Maghai (latitude 27°!' noilh, longi- 
tude 83° IS' east ) Thence it eutei-s Gorakbpin, in which it finally joins 
the Gh.igia A peculiarity of this river is that tlnoughont Basti it has two dis- 
tinct channels, both full dining the lains, but one almost dry at other seasons^ 
The old channel, or Biiilhi Rapti, enters the distuct about seven miles north of 
iho modern bed. The distaiioo betvv eeu them increases to about ten miles before 
they once moio apinoacli each othci They were formerly about four miles 


V By ft mistake in addition, or a clerical error, the sctUcraent report makes this figure G 
yards 1 fuoi 10 mche-, or t9' feet. ’ 20 i fept in settlement report, iihose arithmetic or 

pnntii'g IS, liowever, at fault -Tims Mr Wigram But the two channels are now 

more distinct than the Burlipanga and the Gances Tho one fa not an olTshout oi the other, 
though it may pcihaiia lloii ui that other’s discarded bed 
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apart a fc Bausi, re-uniting close to Kaimami-gliat Such, at least, was the 
casQ when the district Was suivejed m ISST-Sii But since then a fresh 
change has occurred At B6nai the HApti forced its way north, and follow 
a depression, which was probably another ancient channel, joined the Bud In 
PApti Fiom this point, therefore, thesouthein branchis now almost diy. But 
m the com ses of the iivois which traverse the sub-Hiiualayau belt of the N.- 
W provinces frequent changes are inevitable. Like the Po and the Mis- 
sissipi, these streams m places gradually raise then beds above the level of the 
surrounding country In times of flood the Efimganga and the Ed.pti 
“spill” over into tho nearest depression, caivirig theieiii a fresh channel -Tho 
length of the Bapti in this district is 8^ miles , but the distance in a straight 
line IS only 48 Its two channels form a great catchwater dram which 
intercepts all streams from the north. The jirmcipal of these m eastward 
Older are the followung . — 


The /trra, which issues from the hills, divides the Nepdlese from tho 
Oudh Tartii, forms for about seven miles the bonndaiy 
between this district and Gonda, and at length joins the 

the Budhi Eapti 


Its tnlmtarles 


Tho Awinda, the Sarohi, the Satohi, and other tributaries of the Budhi 
Eiipti, which rise m tho Nep/ilese T,ii6i, aud traverse the north of B.isti for dis- 
tances varying fiom six to nine miles 

The Bdnganga or Arrow-river, a hill stream which, after a course of about 
18 miles lu this di&tiict, joins the Budbi Eapti at Kakrahi-gbat, some 5 miles 
north-east of B£nsi. 

The Masdi, the Jamwiir, the Sisw'a, the Marti and the Tilfir, all, save 
the last, Tardi streams, which uniting after a course in British territory of 
abont 20 miles, form one river called tho Kura. 

The Kura itself, which six miles further on falls into the Budhi Eapti, 
aud thence to Karmaini-ghat is called the Bhamela, 

And the Ghunghi, a mountain-stream which joins the Dhamela after 
foiming for many miles the boundary with Gorakhpur 

From the right or southern bank, in Basti I'self, no large- brooks 
, , reinforce tho ESpti But the Xnli, which loins it in Gorakh- 

pur, is an important affluent on this side Eising on the 
western frontiei of the district, in latitude 27'" 7'--north, longitude 82°43' east, 
near the Basti-Domaiiagan] road, the Xmi flows south-castw'aids , and after a 
course of about 44 miles quits Basti to join the Eapti in Goiakhpur. 
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The principal pl.icoa on the tho banks of tbo Tbipti aro tho talisil capitals 
Domaiiii^anj and Bansi, and tho gram maits Bitbana, Qaora, and 

Ttkar Flowing through a sandy or othei soft alluvial sod, this river is 

somewhat capiicious in its choice of a bed’ The two existing channels 
are by no means tho only channels visible. Foi a long distance on 
either side of the river tiie depressions through which it once flowed ; 

and villages uhich tradition places on its banks are often found many 

iiiilos fiom it. South of Bansi may bo seen distinct tiaces of two old 
channels ; wheieas the Rapti now runs north of Bansu But since the 
change already mentioned — since the inain stream cut across the lowlands 
near that town, and i everted to the bed of the Budhi Kdpti — the course has 
altcied little The eaitli of winch the banks are composed is, as a rule, too 
fiiahle to admit of steepness In the dry season tho iiver is a senes of long 
shallow reaches, studded with diy stiotchos of sand and enclosed between 
shelving declivities Heio and tlioie, however, whcie the earth is film and 
the cun ent strong, steep cliffs may be 'seen ovci hanging darkling pools During 
^ tho lains tho ii\ei is full to overflowing, and, where tho 

banks aia low’ei than u^ual, escapes to flood afar the sur- 
rounding country By such inundations are formed many large swamns and 
lagoons At Bansi, where Baiiganga appi caches Kdpti, the whole tract betw’een 
them IS sometimes overlaid with water for six miles. 

But the Bdnganga is not the only flood -spreading affluent of the Eapti 

Those of tho latter’s tributaries w'hich do not rise m the hills have their source 

in low maishy spots, such as ncefields At length is reached a series of 

hollows in W'hich tho watei seems to stand , and a defined channel soon after begins 

to make its appearance The bushy banks at last become steep. But in the 

monsoon they are qnite unable to contain the stieam, which sometimes floods 

the neighboaihood foi da^'s The amount of silt thus de- 
Their deposits ” , , , , , 

posited IS in any single year iiiappieciable ; but duiing a 

long course of years has in places had a marked effect in raising the level of 

tho country After an experience of more than tw’o 'decades m the district, 

the planter Mr. Peppd noticed that many parts of his estate had acquired 

a much higher surface Land which had of yoie been flooded deeply every 

year was now high and diy enough to yield a wheat crop The fertility of 

the soil IS indeed more often improved than spoilt by the deposits of the Edpti’s 

tributaries. Of such streams the steadiest is the Xmi , for after crossincr the 

Easti-Bdnsi road this luns between steep banks which in oidmary years it 
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Summer lins uow in, iltn cuip*? )ia\e lioen Iinr\e'^le(l ; tlie Hclfh ere 
bjoun nnd bnro, 0\Mi)p, Jioueier, (o llie nenmc'-H of Ihe }!iniA)n% n, and ibe 
slight ileplli of untor fiom llio suifnce, (he (cntiterafure is prolnliH h than 
in ihstncls south of (he Ohngrn In ItJuj eonlmg show er**, ! noun ns "(lie 
little rnnis, ’’ pometimes pluke the hent, nnd the grntfdnl ‘-coni of moist mrlh 

refreshes the nostrilp Hut the rf lief ir onh too fieetino ; nml the tltermoin* tf r 

♦ “ 

steadily rises till the end of dune, when the rr.ish of thmuh r lu raid-' thi' 
descent of Uie nguhr lains. 

In I’asli these nrc far hen\ ler than in the more wi sti rn di-trut-of tlm 
proainct's. Hut tlie fait ^.lrles gr<atl\ Irom ]di<<' toplue, nnd in tin tv u 
northern tnhsils is se\crnl inelus henmr than in the three soulliern. 'Iho 
moan fur the whole distriet and a veins of \ears Hnhoiit H niehi ^ >earh ; hut 
the following tulde ' gives ample detatfs : — 


Motiilip j 

If)*', 

1 

l‘7r 

la:; 

ip*'i. , 
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MrlP 

.Inniinrr ... 
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ft 7 1 

0 ut 

(t t * 
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*j -P 

1 P' 

1 a» 
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4 rp 
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11 l; 
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n SI 
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If 

Ji » *s 

9 74 
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T> c: 

Sepli nibcr 
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9 IP 

1 fv 

14 ',4 
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P 4' 

Octolic r 



a JO 

4 PI 

0 Id 

9 |0 

a t" 

Novcailier . 
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Jlctciiibcr . 

... 

0 If, 

* 

1 1.' 


irvr 

()2!> 

1 

Tout 


47 If ' 


5 

1 a -4 Of 

1 

j r7 35 

4 a 01 


The yearly moan fur the st\ \eirs r n Img with dime, lo7d,H‘ eai^ to h i\o 
been much heuMor, iimoiintuig to dl i iiu he-. 

The rams gc’iieralli, ieR<io in tho heginnuig of Oilohor; and with Hum 
their cloud > daasaiid chronritio sunsols "Hut tie' d iHipimss lorii^ t mlituit s 
Tho diying of llio walerloggol earth is .a leieriill and utvlu' dllu \)ruCo-". 
Vei}' seldom, and o\en tiien lor n few d.i}s onh, is felt the di\ briemgcold 
a\ Inch marks tho winter of moro wcsU'in district^. In some jiarK of Haslt, 
especially its eastern and noi thorn parts, dense fogs oh-mro the morning , and 
at evening each Milage lies liiddcn under its own low pdf of smoke. Hut at 
tho beginning and close of the elearci days ni'iy ho seen tlio snow-, of tho greit 
* Kindlj supplied bj Mr. S. A, ttill, D. Sc, the Meteorological tlrportor for these ProTuicc* 
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White Mountain ( Dhvalagiri ) and its lesser sisters, some 50 leagues distant on 
tlie north. In Januar}', but neior with any great punctuality, fall the slight 
w’lntoi rams ; and somcw’hat later, in rare 3 ’^ears, hailstorms make the farmei 
trcUiblo for his using spring crop. Buchanan mentions that in wunter, when 
the west wniids ha^e blow'ii strongl}’’ for some days, w'ater is loadily converted 
into ice. The con\ersiou can, of course, take place only at the veiy witching 
hour of uighc or during the small hours which succeed it Pit-ice, that is ice 
naturally frorou in pits, is at such times proem ed in districts which ho much 
furthei south than Basti But at Basti no pit-ice is made. Liquor is cooled 
with saltpetre, or bj' ice frozen m small private machmes. 

The followMiig moan monthli' theimometrical and barometrical readings 
for ueaily thioc years w’ere taken by Mr Perc}' Wigrani, then magistrate-col- 
lector of the district. The thermomotci was m the shade, the barometer was 
a small aneroid, whose figures w'ere taken at 10 a ni dailj' But this aneroid 
seems to ha% e shown, as might he expected, considerable deviations fiom the 
meicuiial mstiumcnt 111 the Gorakhpur observatory And as the climatic condi- 
tions of Goiakhpur and Basti are much the same, the reader would do well to 
compare the tlieiinonictncal readings also with those alrendj- given for the 
foi iiier disfiict * — ^ 
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Montli. 

Maximum. 

Mininium 





• 

870 

1871 

1872 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1870 

1871 

1873 

Jsnnnry 

75 

76 

71 

46 

42 

>7 

29 63 

29 39 

29 27 

1'ebruiiry 

81 

81 

77 

49 

49 

66 

29 61 

29 26 

29 14 

March 

90 

91 

93 

68 

62 

69 

29 41 

29 21 

29 00 

April 

97 

99 

99 

66 

6u 

67 

29 32 

29 08 

29 02 

Miiy 

lOu 

95 

103 

73 

71 

73 

29 Ob 

28 89 

29 92 

June 

9S 

94 

99 

7t> 

77 

78 

28 93 

28 80 

28 81 

July 

89 

89 

89 

77 

76 

76 

28 85 

28 79 

28 75 

AufruAt 

80 

88 


76 

76 


28 91 

28 84 


September 

90 

88 


75 

73 


29 02 

28 90 


Octobi r 

88 

91 


67 

67 


29 12 

29 03 


Novimbcr 

82 

84 


62 

66 


29 35 

29 16 


December ,, 

« 

76 


42 

44 

• 

29 43 

29 24 



The thermometer of the Jail liospit.al is examined twice daily, at sunrise 
and 4 p m j but the practice has lutheito been too spasmodic to afford results 
of value Reluius for fi\e 3 '^ears are before us , but for two oulj^ 1S77 and 
1879, are those returns complete in every mouth. The ma.ximum tomjieiature 

‘Supra, p 313. 
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of the former year, 101®, was registered in June , the minimum, 54°, in Feb- 
ruary In 1879 the observations ranged from a maximum of 100° in May 
to a minimum of 52° in December 


PART II. 


AtSIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL PRODtJOTS. 

To any peculiarity of fauna Basti can lay no claim. Its beasts, birds, 
and fishes are all found elsewhere in theplams of the Morth- 
Western Provinces, and have all been named in the intro- 
duction to the fourth volume of this senes. ^ But a few local particulars 
regarding the more remarkable creatures may yet be profitably given. Let 
piecedence be assigned to the domestic-ammals 

A few elephants and camels are kept by the few who can afford to keep 
Domestic animals , them ; but for camels the climate is said to be too moist. 

Horses are seldom used and still more seldom bred Those 
who want them must seek the fairs of Sonpur in Saran, Devipatan in Qonda, 
oi even Batesar m Agra. Bat the ordinary country pony ( tattu ) is common 
enough On this rather fragile beast the landholder and the corn dealer take their 
lazy rides or lade their grain for market. Ponies cost from Rs 7 to 25 each, and 
are extensively bred , but m more than one place they are sometimes found wild, 
the descendants of domesticated ancestors. Several specimens haunt unmolested 
the Ghdgra basin in Eastern and Western Ghhapra of parganah Mahauli. A few 
again may be seen on the banks of the Tehn watercourse, which from a lagoon m 
Oudh flows to join the Gh^gra near Belwa When captured such wild animals 
sell for about Rs 20 each ; but they are reported to be rather vicious than 
otherwise 


Horned cattle 


Of horned cattle there are no purely local breeds Bnt ” Mahauli for bul- 
locks or men ” ( Mahauli kd bard yd mard ) is a proverbial 
boast of that parganah. The Mahauli bullocks aie rather 
below the average size of those elsewhere used for agricultural purposes, but 
are specially stuidy and muscular. 

Tlieir price and that of agricultural bullocks generally -may be said to 
range from Rs. 15 to 40 the pair. A rather better class 
of animal is employed to carry gram sacks or other burdens; 
but the best class of all is that kept for purposes of draught by landholders. 
Whether the breed of cattle has really deteriorated with decreasing pasturage 

^ Gazetteer IV,, pp. VI ej stqq. 
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iluwlUful In 1S1-, when (he "raying-^rouncls wore still iiinplo, the collector 
\opor(‘5 lh.it (hero .no “ no cittlo m (lie ihstiict fit to draw a tioisuic tumbril.”* 
Ihilloclv^; arc fed on cli.ifl, linn, and Uio str.iw of various cereals When woll- 
le 1 a binglo animal m iv cost ns much as 3 annas dnil} Oidiiiaiy cbwsvaiy 
in pi ICO fiom Hs 5 to 20 each, hut tho best \ieldb perhaps not much moro 
tli.iii 21bs - of millc a d.iy. Tho cbiriliol bulloi (altl) mule from tli.it milk 
IS resell ed, as .1 rnl(', foi me liciii il oi ccroinoni.il pni poses. A fc>\ mid kino 
.iro found on the banks of tim Ivu in.i, wlicro (hat nvci bounds Domantiganj, 
but the liords uliich foinierh haunted l.ii>pa Ati anal of Illagh ir haio disap- 
poired mill (he cloaraiico ol tlic lorost. 

Mile bufl.ilocs, nhiJi are little used c\ec]it as beasts of biiidcu, fetch 
Iriiin Ks. 5 to l.'i each, but fcm.iles on the other hand, 
Sell from II- !) to 3.') Tho lo.ason of their greater i.aliio 
1 : (lioir iiidk. Irom which aio mute the curd- and olaiifiod butter in ordinary 
n-e Ibiiputs and Ahiib arc the jirincijial owners of buffulocs ; but goats 
and bhcip iro kept 1)\ tin* lower castes alone, Aliirs, Gaian\as, Ohamtiis, 
Kliitik- and Juluha- Goats are bought 1)\ hiiteliers oi slaughtered at 
Hindu sirriticc- TIuw vre \ allied Iiowoier, eliiofli on account ot their skins, 
Iroin wIikIi ire < oii-ti acted di iiiiis tdAo/, (itMt) niul other article- Whilst .i 
■-he-go.it Is woith He I and a hc-goat Re. 1 i, a good goatskin sell- from 
lie 1 to R- 2 Of the c isles l,i-t-nuned the G irarnas, as tlicir name tliows,’ 
dciote thcmsi.lii b chiefly to the lirceding of sheep Tho price of theso 
amm d- has wiiluii the la-t few vcirs ri-on from He 1 to Us. 2 per head 
■I'licv are not geiicr.illi used .as an .article of food, and ihcmsohos Ihoie- 
foro idilain no food hut grass Their use is to supply the peasantry with 
skins, wool, and 111 iiiuic. Tho skins aro sold by butchcis to shoemakers 
at the rale of lls 20 to 25 the hundrod Of tho wool aro made blankots 
Uelwcon Saw an 'Jul\ -August) and Kurtlik (Oetober-Novembor) sheep aro 
allowed to waudci .ihout such fieldb as .are icscried for tho next spiing ciop , 
and ill considoi.itioii of tho mauunii<r thus obtaiucd thou owucis loceivo a 

O 

-m.dl payment iii Iviiid Government m l^‘Gc) attempted to impiov’e the stock 
bi the impmtitioii of two tine i.inib f lom lii-biir , but one died next year, 
.md the piogeny of the oUiei neier burincd llioir l.imbhood Numerous cat- 
tle of all soits are yearly druciimto the Nop.ilebo Tarai foi pastuio Depart- 
ing about Aghiii (Noiouiboi-Doccmbei), they letinu m Jelh (M.iy-June) 01 
Ab uh (June July \ 

' LcUcr III noiinl’s rcc ords, .Iiiin aist 181’ ' In India milk is uic.Saurcd lij weight 

* Gar.-irlji or Gadirija is denied fioui lliuJi gdiir, i hUcip 

71 
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Caitlc disease 


In tlio snramer montlis i mderpest is often epidemic It bears tbe' same 
name {mdta) as human small-pox, to which the natives deem 
it analogous. It is highly contagious and very fatal, the 
rate of mortality amounting to about 80 per cent of the cattle attacked The 
most prominent symptoms are loss of appetite, constipation of the bowels, ex- 
cessive thirst, quick respiiation, grinding of teeth, and great heat of skin To 
these in a day or two succeed profuse mucous discharge from mouth and nostrils, 
inflammation of mouth and gums, purging, great prostration, and eruptions which 
irom groin and udder extend over the whole body Foot and mouth disease 
(IJidng) appears also m summer, but not m sufficient force to be deemed 
epidemic. The same remaik applies likeivise to diarrhoea. 


The distiict is no longer rich in largo game Tigeis, leopards, and bears 
, are now unknown But m Buchanan’s time the first 

named beasts molested the police of Bhnhydbandar^ and 
had lately boon numerous around Laqtan The following is a list of the more 
important wild mammals, both common and uncommon • — Wolf, jackal, fox, 
boar, buffalo (arna, Bubalus arni)y blue-bull (nilgfie, Portax pictus), hymna, 
spotted-deor (cliital, Avts miaulalas), antelope, cat (banbiffir, Felis chaua), poi- 
ciipiue, fox, hare, monkeys of kinds (langur, Presbytts enUllus , bandar, 
Inuus ihesus), mungooso (uewal, Rerpesles Malaccensis), otter, and porpoise 
(siins, Plalamsta Gangeiica), But some of these are seen very rarely indeed 
The w'lld buffalo, for instance, can only be regaided as a visitor who sometimes 
loses his way from the Nepdleso Taifu Much the same may be said of the 
spotted deer, but wild-fig, the antelope and the blue-bull, wolves and jackals, are 
common The wolves are especially numerous in the indnj/ia, the tract of tall 
thick grass along the banks of the Gbiigra For the slaughter of a female wolf 
Goieinment offers Rs 5 ; for that of a male wolf, Rs 4 , and for that of a male 
or female cub, annas 8. But, although an occasional attempt is made to pass off 
the cub of a jackal for that of a wolf, wolves are seldom killed. The jackal is 
said to suffer from hydrophobia which he sometimes communicates to men The 
people imagine that the disease lies dormant until the first thunder after (ho 
victim has been bitten, and then makes its appearance They also distinguish 
a species of jackal called murdalJior, or corpse-eater, who preys on Muham- 
madan coipses , but such ghoul-like repasts are, when obtainable, lelishcd by 
.all jackals Anothei quaint superstition w’as once entertained with regard (o 
antelopes In 1813, when those beasts were “ the pest of the country ” when 

* DhuhySbindar was a police jariscliction lying between the Jamwar and Tildr nrers, 
P.ut ol It now lies In pargauah Bant>i, while part has apparently been ceded to NcpSl 
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tlio low-casto lumtsmaii, bis poisoned airows, might sight a thousand 

head a day, then multitude was thus explained “ Formeily, the whole country 
being covcicd uith long ha ish grass swaiming with niuskitoes, the antelope 
hi ed only once in dwo years , hut, since much has been cleared, and the 
number of niuskitoes i educed, they breed every yeai.”’- Fiom the porpoise 
IS cxti acted an oil which is medicinally applied to burns and hiuises 

Like wolves, icptilos are responsible for a good many deaths In kiud- 

„ , ly -supplying the following list of snakes Mr Thomson 

Iioptilca 11 

makes occasional loferenco to tlio pages of Fayrer’s Tha- 
n \fophulxa — Ajgai or python,^ atibarmt, ddhfar, ancUmwa, hasdo, hhaxnam^ 
^yamha, long paai/ia, chiLor, dtiLla, dudlnya cobia (page 7), doma, duxidha, 
d/iuxar, dhdiniii (page 66;, /uaraii, blue karait (page 1 1 ), katUior (page 55^, 
qhor Laraif, kodaili, LlialLaldi, solidmin, mihar, sigdr, majgidica, ndgm (p 6), 
sonLdtar (p 8), sugxoa, sontar, susLdi', and pJntar The panilia and cJiakof, 
although locally believed to bo poisonous, aie in reality harmless. So are the 
long-nosed crocodile ('ghariydl, Gamaltt Gangcticus), and the turtle (kachhua, 
Tiionyx Cranpehci/s), leptilos of other orders But the oidinaiy crocodile (nak 
or uakra, Crocodilas biporcahis) is a voracious and dangerous sauiian 

Ghaiiytils are said to bo commonest in the Gliagra, ndks in the Ripti 
and the B.ikhira lagoon , but both are more oi loss numerous in all the laiger 
channels and shoots of water The flesh of the n&k is sometimes eaten by flsheiraeu, 
while his oil IS used for medicinal purposes or bmoing How he is cap- 
tured may be shown b}’’ the following extract from the wiiter last quoted . — 

“ The fisliermcn m pursuit of the crocodile look for him in shallow parte wheie some spots of 
the land pi oject with channels of natcr running between In such places they find the croi o 
dilc basking on the land On the approach of the can lo he retires into the water, but goes 
only to a veiy little distance, and by paddling slowly on and carefully observing the motion of 
the woods and air bubbles that escape from his lungs, they soon discover ivhere he is They 
then flv loosely, on the handle of a long paddle, a strong barbed harpoon iron, which is joined 
by a rope to the paddle, and putting the harpoon gently down, find where the animal is He is 
very sluggish, and does not move when tliey touch his side, so that they draw up the Instru- 
ment, and thrust it into his back without any dexterity The auirual flounces d good deal, but 
never attacks the canoe, ■which one stroke of his tail could instantly send to the bottom He 
often, however, shakes out the harpoon, after which he neither seems to have an increase of 
ferocity nor shyness, but allows himself, as in tho instance I satv, to be struck a second and a 
third lime until be is secured and dragged,on shore He there flounces and snaps with his 
horrid jaws in a violent and dangerous manner, but, a large bamboo being thrust Into Ids 
mouth, ho bites with such violence that he cannot readily disengage his teeth, and gives the 
people time to secure the gag by tying a rope round bia jaws He is then helpless In the one 

' Eastern India, 11 , 50Z ^ Pytltonmoluras, Linn Sometimes called rick-snake 

* Supra, p 31G 
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Fishes of IndiUf often differs greatly from that of remote districts in the North- 
Westei 11 Provinces In the following supplement to the Gorakhpur list all 
attempt at scientido terminology has been discarded . — Argi, hadhr, haigasa, 
bajjahi, hakahi, hhaglad, hilangra, bulla, chandsa, chengn, dliansaliar, dhanr, 
dJiawi, dhdnn, darhi, hansi, ganam, kandga, kawa, khastua, JJiuntra, kojailu, kuta, 
lapchi, mahds, makhui, malga, masudhar, parcliallu, paidst, patra, plidnsi, plioiha 
or bhotaha, rugho, saur, and siimaya. 

The phansi is so called because there is a ring or noose (pMnsi) on its 
neck Of the radsadhar’s large scales small pla 3 nug-cards (ganjifa) are some- 
times made Oil 13 exti acted m small (quantities from the roliu, bhakura, moi, 
and other fish , but it is merely made to meet the domestic requirements of 
the fishermen themselves, and no regular oil industry exists The favourite 
time foi the manufacture is the wintei, when the fish are in the best condition 
Small sun-dried or smoked fish are exported in a more or less putrescent state 
to Nepdl, where they sell from Rs 2 to 3 per mannd , and for a fresh'fish the - 
Nepalese are said to pay twice its weight in grain. In the district itself tlie 
price of the latter commodit)’- vanes from season to season , but, on tlie whole, 
may be quoted at from 1 to 2 annas per ser for the choicer, and from ^ to 1 
anna for the coarser varieties. Except Bhagats, Sddhus, and others, who are 
prevented by their religious vows, all classes eat fish But tb.at food is the 
staple diet only of low Hindu castes, such as Bold^rs or Kahivrs, and of the 
fishermen themselves. The fishermen aie chiefly Malldbs and Cbiiliis, tribes of 
boatmen , Khewats, Goria Kabdrs, and Turhas, classes of porters and labourers , 
and the Siwanas, who, as sellers of grass and wood, may perhaps be called lum- 
berers. Fishing 13 not, however, confined to these castes It is the subsidiary 
occupation of many others Every cultivator follows more or less, according 
to bis leisure and opportunities, the trade of St Peter 


The methods of capture are most varied. Hardly any form of fishing 

known in other countries is unknown here. Even poison- 
Methods of fishing , , iii i . j i a t c 

ing is practised, although practised rarely A given part ot 

a river or lagoon is enclosed in a framework of bambus, and within the enclo- 

Buie are scattered pieces of wild fig-bark.^ This process has the effect of 

poisoning the fish, who one by one rise dead to the surface Nets of all sizes 

and shapes are used. The mesh is often so small as hardly to admit of a finger 

passing through it. The destruction of small fry may, without exaggeration, 

therefore, ha called /'\ist. Bnt of all creatures fish, perhaps, increase most 

greatly in excess of | means of subsistence. The three principal rivers of 

‘ Elsewhere the h"^ Iseveral other trees is employed for this purpose 
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tlio district affoid a compavativoly socuro and hithoito inexhaustible nurseiy. 
And it would bo difficult to put m execution any restrictions ns to the closeness 
of the nets used. 


Iinplcmcnls 


The larger nets are, as a rule, employed during the rainy season and 
the smaller after its conclusion. The qdnja, korhel or 
Lnrilal, jhingtm, and iapahn or tiipa have been described in 
the n-orakhpiir notice ^ The ckdtur and baido lesenible the ti'ipa, and the pehca 
the )hingnri The seine is heie named balxcan Thioa other nets, called gdghif 
karhufl, and it'd, are sometimes used The rod and lino ihaluka) or line simply 
(shf'ht) are f.imiliar spectacles on the banks of livers ; but compaiatively few- 
fish are caught by these means The principal fisheries are those of the great 
rivers and lagoons mentioned in part I , and these are fished all the year round, 
witliont thought of a close season But the bulk of the fishing is done in 
■vMntor, on the smaller shoots of water loft by the yearly rams 


When the water is shallow and expected to dry up soon the process is 
simple. Across the oiificos of the pool oi rice-fiold aio thiown mud dams 
(hdudh). In the one e-xit left is fixed a glass or reed scieen (paiuka, chaundhx, 
or chilwania) , so that while the water escapes, not a fish can escape with it 
As that water subsides the work of destiuction proceeds. First, the fish are 
taken in the cxtiiiguishcr-liko tapa. Then, as the shallowness increases, men 
maybe seen uadiiig lu all directions with cone-shaped baskets Having 
thrust the wider ends donn into the mud, they can remove at their leisure, 
through the smaller ends, any fish that have been thus impiisoned When the 
watci has almost disappeared, wh.vt little remains is baled out, and the fish are 
loft flapping helpless in the mud. 

Much the same system is adopted e\en on those lakes which never run 
clr}^ These aie fed, us a rule, by a flood channel from some iiver, and at ihe 
end o( the monsoon that channel is embanked The dispute which prevents the 
embankment of the Pathra Tal has been fjlancod at above. The fishermen of 
the neiglibouihood bitteily complain that at the close of the rains the finest 
fibh now return fioni the lake to tlie Rapti But they can still affoid to rent 
the piscatoiy riglits for some Rs 150 yearly The rdja of Bansi, one of the 
parties to the dispute just mentioned, duly embanks the outlet of his own pre- 
soive at Biinsi His practice of netting a few fish only when required is an 
honourable exception to the rule winch seeks to destroy yearly all the life in a 
lake 


1 Supra, p 320 
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But the various mettods of fishing large sheets of rvater are most per- 
fecllj' exemplified on the BakhiraTaL In the outlets of tbe dam rvhich embanks 
its escape channel are fixed screens which entangle many a fish. All round 
its edges may be seen tdpas, v, hich are ready for use in its shallower parts 
whenever the cultivators find time to become fishermen. But the form of cap- 
ture here most extensively adopted is spearing. The bottom is too weedy 
to be netted with much success, and the shore is in few places so clear as to 
admit of the drawing of a seine But the water, being clear and nowhere 
verv' deep, is a very favourable field for the harpooner. The spear or harpoon 
(ldn?a) IS an ordinary bambn staff, split into 15 or 20 pieces, each tipped 
with iron These are again bound together, and the central piece being 
thickened by coils of strm^, the whole forms a bundle of spears some eight or 
ten inches in diameter. The harpooners are sufficiently expert to make almost 
certain of striking a fish some twelve or fifteen feet distant. The water is 
regularly beaten by a line of five or sis canoes, each containing a spearman at 
the prow and a punter or paddler at the stern. 


But enough has been said of the animal, and we pass to tbe vegetable 
Vegetable king- kingdom Though somewliat eropincal, the dnision into 
dom. Trtes trees and crops wdl serve onr purpose sufficiently well. The 

following list shows the principal trees of the district • — 


Aeh£i (Dtllmta penlaffyna) 

Aknl (^Alatigium LomiTckn') 

Am, mango (^Mingifera indtea) 

Amr6t, guava (Ctirffum guata) 

Aonla iPh’jllanihws tmbhea). 

Arjnn {Terminalta arjuna") 

Asidh (^Lagirnlrotmia piTvtJlora) 

A-Pna {Teiiinnalia Uimenloea). 

A=og {Saraca Indtea'). 

EabOl (Aracia Anihica) 

Bahcra (Termtnalta bdlertca) 

Eair, jnjalie CZizgjiliim jujuba) 

lid do , ^harben (Zizgphut nuntmularia) 
Eaisa (_Sahx lelrarperma') 

Eakain {Sftlta azr/Iarach) 

Bats, bambn (U'lmbutn, cereral npeciesl 
Barorbarsad banyan (Ticat Bengaltmu) 
Barbal {Artocarpia lahaodta) 

Eel (Aegle marmdos) 

Bent, rattan ^Calamus rolang) 

Ehurkur v flyrntnodtcigon excrUvm) 

EijasSI {Plerocanaus marsupium) 

Ganiar {Prtmna t itegrifolia) 

Gular, vild fig (Ficm rjlomeraui) 

Ilarra {Ttrminaha cbebula) 

Harsingar (.Nijclanthex arbortristis) 

Tmli, tamarind {Tamarindus Indicd) 

Jait (^Sifbanxa CggpUaca) 

.lamua or jaman (Eugenia jambulana) 
Jbigarm {Odtna iVodter) 


Eacbla {Strgehnos nux vomica) 

KachnSr (Buuhima variegala) 

Kaith (Feroma drphantum) 

Kambbar { Gmelina arhurea) 

Karacj (Pongamta glabra) 

Itaraiinda ((^arism carandan) 

Karma (Shgikeggne parvifolta). 

Karri (Safcnptialuvi tomaitosum) 

Katbal, jack frait (Arlocarpus tnUgn/ohn) 
Kela, plantain (.Uuro saptenlum) 

Khiiir (Acaria catrehu) 

Kbttja (Brieddta return), 

Khajur, vild date (/’/(oentr sylvtslrls) 

Kfi=utn (Schleicliera tnjuga). 

Lasora ( C'jrdia myra) 

Modar (Calvtropn; giqanUa'), 

Mnhna (Basna laitfoha) 

Mainphal (Randta duinelorum), ■ 

Miilsan (liltmttsojjs Elengt) 

Nim (MeUa Indtea) 

Pakar or pilkban {Ptcus cordifoUa) 

Panam or sandhan (Ualbergia Ougunentis) 
Pandar or padal (Stereospermum maveo lent) 
Panjar (Barringlonta aculangula) 

Paras or dbak (Butea frondota), 

Patjo (Pulranjiva lioxburghii) 

Pindar or panar (Itandia uliginota). 

Pi pal (Ficus rehgiosa) 

Piyar (Buchanania lattfolia) 

Bauna or robna (^MaUilus PhilippmentU) 
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I’ci'r, ci'lor ml plnnf (niciiiii^ communi<i), SliJslinni, •ils'^oo (DaUergui sissoo) 

f'linjun inf/i pffr>ni>rp(rma). Riri"! {Al/itzzKi hhlmli) 

Silvliii oi •■il (bhurc't rohif-iii) 'J’nr, piilunrn (^Boruisvt Jlahclhformts) 

St^uii 01 ((Tk { I ! I tmui ' Toiidii, chonj (Bwipproa cbtnum) 

S( liinl {Hotiilm r Mdldliiii ir„m) Tull {Ccdreht inomi) 

SImnfn, cii'-t iril appli (Aiunxt ^gunmnsa) Wnrgii or nuifiltns (Cn^^ia fistula'). 

As already iiion(iono(.l, tlio ell'll! ict is wpII and almost densely ryooded with 
clumps of inanffo, bamlui, and maliua. llio (lowci of the last-named tre& is 
cafen, 01 di'-lillcd mio ii liisko\-liko liqnoi , and fioni its seeds (/,.ocndi) is 
c\( raided an oil i\raliuas ,irc common aioimd the distiict capitals, and 
m a siiiirlo ( ipp.i of 2^ i^.ai aie iinmbeied at 10,000. The name of this tappa, 
Ihpta, IS deri\ ed iiom the sacred and nbiquitons pipal. In valuable timber 
liees r>as(i is loss rich, lloic, as olsewhcio m imafloiested India, a tiee has 
little cli nice of siii \ iving to matin it> unless it is a fimt tiee. The sdkbus 
of the distiicf are few and small. But it is not intended to lepeat nhat has so 
often been spul of tlicso more fmiiliii lices. In the Biidaun, Bijnoi,and 
dm ikhpur notice^ vill bo found quite enough mattei conceining the appeai- 
aiieo 01 uses of tho m iiigo, gmn a, aoiila, asnn, babul, bak un, bambn, bol, 
1 ) nil il. gaimiai, gul ir, Inna t imaniid, lainim, kachii u, jack-finit, plantain, 
kb HI, |iugiia or |hing.iii, vild date, kinain, imhin, nim, pakar, pi'inan, pants, 
j)i]ial, sakhii, seiiial, cii-t ud-apple, shisham, siras, palmyra, ebony, tun, and 
vaiga The iiislaiit olimmaiion of those well-known spooios will ligliton the 
la‘-k of both wiilei and icadoi. 


The (ifflidi has a haid wood not easily woikcd, but apt to warp and crack. 

Its leaios aicused as plates and laid nudei grass thatching, 
•wliilc its buds and flint aio oaten Tho timber of the 
nlol, on the other hand, is icadily manipulated, and though well adapted for 
inoie 01 namcntal pill poses, fuinishes a niateiial foi tho 
stilts of ])loiighs Tho sw'cet but somewhat astringeii 
fruit is edible, and the aromatic loot is used in native medicine. Various inodicina ' 
uses, too, has tho gioonish-wdiito bail: of the arjiin Ite 
wood is in some demand foj* fuel and coarser carpenti}’-, but 
IS difficult to work. Tho cmdii, a biggish tree wuth ashy baik and w^bite 
fi aslant flower has a toimli timber extensively used for 
' laftois, fiirnitmc, and agiioultuial implements. It may 

be mentioned that of this matoiial aio somotiinos made the shafts of European 
burriTics Tho sweet gum is o.aten, while tho baik and loaves aio laigely 
employed in tanning Tho led oi yellow flowers of the 
asoff may be seen in gaidens and neai Hindu temples , but 
its timbei, when used at all, is used as fuel 
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Tlic larfjG hnhcro } iclcls tho common myrobalans used in dyeing 
From it'i fruit aro made ml: and medicinal Mnegar, and from the koiiiols 
thereof oil Its wood furnishes scabbards, fishing floats, and othei articles 
^^ho=c object IS lightness rather than durability TIio yharhcii or mid 
jujubo IS here a mere brainblo bush, used chicfij'' for 
hedging ; but its leases aro eaten by cattle, nhilo its 
rufous and bullet-hkc berries are in times of scarcity an uiipoilant food 
for men. These beirics are probably identical with the famous fruit of 
the Lotos-eaters’ The is a kind of willon which 

grons in watery places and supplies a firewood. Liko 
other mllons it has romantic associations As Majnim and Laila woio 
i unoiis oriental loiois, and as tho weeping mllow is called after tho 
former, the haisa sometimes hears the name of tho latter The thorny henf 
01 raltnn is found in small brakes along tho edges of 

Hciit ^ ^ 

sb.sllow streams Tho nood of tho hlnnUiv is used for 

ho^esj {o\ Sj soabbaids, and the stocks of fii clocks , its bark as a febrifuge and m 

tainiiiig, and its Icafas cattle foddci In Bash the timber 

of the /oj'-t'd/ or “ bastard teak ” is more' familiar than 

Tlio scantlings here used are small, and aro noiked up into 

diums, fmniturc, and other pieces of carpentry. Tho 

hm vtiffdi IS a large sbrnh or small tree nhicii demos 

it«, generic name {ni/clan(lics) fiom the fact that its fragr.ant flowers, Iiko 

ciemng piinnoscs, open at nightfall to drop at snmiso 
IlarMitp-tr , ‘ ^ 

Fioin these flowers is sometimes extracted a fine but 

transu lit bud or or.angc oloth-djo ; the le.ares may be used m polishing wood , 

but the timber of the tree itself is used onlj as fuel 

Tlio jail IS a soft-wooflcd tree of short statiiic and short duration. It is 
ebufh iwcful as a source of firewood, but rope can bo 

.T lit 

made of its batk and cattle-fodder of its leaio® It is said 
tb It when a widow of low caste is icmanicd, this tree sometimes represents 
her in tlic nnrnago ceremony. Tlio biidogroom, that is, goes through tho 
form of being wedded to the tree. The 1 nchla is a small cicrgieen with smooth 
asl'-tolourLd b.ark and berries winch in colour and si/o 
rest inble oiangrs. In the bark, and to a greater e\tont 
in the =cci.ls of tiio bcrrif=, is found a small qii.antitj of the fnglitful poisons 
‘•trj cbnine and Bnicinc (the latter f.imiliar to reader-. '>f 
Mrnh thiyto) The wood ot the ! ndli is used in .i gre 
* IP rr.Uulu-. IV , S' olt I in fcir II Llliot'- Supjilfmintdl (jIu’mtij 


lilt' tree itself 

lliji- it 


K i-til- 


K:iil!i 
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vano(} of carpcniry ami as fuel. Tlio acid pulp of its fuiit fmmsbes the people 
^\Itil i Kind of )cllv or pioklo. The hailc is inediciiial, and Iho gum coiitiibutes 
■\M(h tli.il of othoi licca to supply tho East Iiidiau gum-arabic of commerce 
Tlicfruitj root and bark of the kamhhdr are used m native 
niodicinc. ^Its^^ood is highl}’’ ostocraed foi its durability 
under water ; but fuinishos also a matorial foi fuiuituio, diums, toys and all 
Kinds of ornamental work. Tho pous [laranj Laldn) of tlie 
larmi] arc familiar to native dinggists, but it may bo 
doiibicd w liclhci tho iroo itself is at all familial to other inhabitants of the 
district Tho katauiidaia a large evergreen shrub whose 
wood makes an ovcollcnt fuel But it is cultivated on 
account of its fruit, which wdicn half iipeis made into tarts, jollies, or pickles, 
and when wholl> ripe is oaten raw 

Tlicjcllow wood of the Lam furnishes good rafters, but is apt to crack m 
tviirn seasoning The lea^cs can bo used as fodder for cattle. 

Kli tjT tSo call those of tho L/idja, which atfo'rds good limber to 

tho carpciitoi and builder, an astiiugeiit bark to the taunei, and a sweetish 
Irint to tho peasant Though used for loohiig, planks, and boxes, tho wood 
of tho Larma is not \oi v durable. Than the white-bloomed 
few ti cos could be inoio tariously useful Its soft 
tniibci licic ?cr\cs chiefly as fuel , but can bo worked into gun-stocks, w'ell- 
curbs, .iiid .agi icultural imploinonts Of its bark may be 
made rojics , and with tho libio of that baik boats are 
somelimos caulked The loaves arc used as plates, and in Pegu as the coveiing 
leaf of the Burma cheioots. Tho fiuit is edible, and w’hou young is often pickled. 
The viscid pulp llicicof solves as birdlime, and the juice supplies a transient 
mai King for cotton goods A largo sliiiib with thick bianohes, growung in 
di}’’ places, tho maddr supplies from its juice a medicinal 
ding and from its lonei bark n stiong silky flax The 
latter w as formoily woven into fine cloth, but is now the material of bow- 
strings, fishing lines, and nets The wood of the mainphal 
is used foi agiicultural tools, fences, and fuel Its bark 
and fruit are medicinal, and when unripe the latter is sometimes roasted for 
eating The leav'os are given as food to cattle The maidsari is a large 
evoigieen tieo which is cultmated chiefly on account of 
its white, star-shaped and flagrant flovveis. Its fruit is 
eaten, from its seeds is expressed oil, and its bark is used medicinally. But 
its Umber is almost w oi Ihloss. 


K inni, 
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Mndar 


Mainplml 


Maulsan, 
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T]^o^.oolof ilio ptai/Jar i*; l)mnt and -makes excellent cliarcoal, but 
V ben lar"c cnoudi can bo -nsed also in biuklhifr The loot 

pnr Hr. o n , 

and bark find tliejr place m tlie natnc pbaimacopccia 

^ , The ;)nay((V grows in moist places, suck as the edges of 

swamps, and henco perhaps its name (pdin, ivatoi). 

Tlioiigh used clsowhcie for lanons kinds of carpentr}-, the wood is bore good 

enough foi fuel only. The a middle-sized c\ ergi ecu 

tree u hose nuts are stuing into rosaries and the amulet 

necklaces of children. From this latter use it domed its original name of 

0 , or child’s life ” The wood of the pxncklr or 

paniha is burnt, and its finit cooked foi eating. The kcincls 

^ (cluraunji) 0 ? the pujurs fiuit aie edible, and taste somo- 

thing like pistachio nuts From them is extracted oil. The 

bark of the tree is used in tuiiiing, while its leaves arc a substituto foi platteis 

^ Of the return also the bark is not unknown to the tanner. 

But the most inipoitant pioduct of this laigc slnub is the 

poi.dei which 001 Cl 3 the ripe fruit {kamala). Used in djeing silk, this is also 

a pill gun «' and anthelmintic But the launa has other medicinal qualities. 

It-, le nes and flint nie applied cxtcuially with honey against the bito of 

jioi'jiioua animals. The scad-" too, aro olsowlioro sold as dings, but the 

^ wood IS of SOI vice only as fuel. The caslor-oil plant or 

Palma Chiisti is a small soft-wooded tree cultivated in and 

nroniid Milages on nccoiiiit ot its oleaginous virtues Of other vii tues it has 

^ none Teaks aio spaisely planted in gardens for the sako 

rather nf ornament than of timber , and none indeed of 

lho=o phmtcd 13 as }ct largo enough to furnish valnahlo scentlmgs The 

soinjnn is sometimes called “the hoise-iadish tico,” hecause 
S imjiin ^ 

Eulopoaiis use the hark of its loot as a substituto for 
Ik'! - o-iadish But the tree is cultivated mainly on account of its pods, wdiitli 
arc I aUu .i> legctablcs or pickled , its How ers and leaves aio also considered 
idihU The latter .and the tw'gs aro lopped foi cattle-fodder ; hut the wood 
i-i fit unh fur the lire 

And here it may ho mentioned 'that the average puoo of wood 
„ , , fuel, when cut and stacked for use, is from Rs. 10 to 

Pv^ 12 per iOO mannds. The timbers chiefly used in 
e i a r i>n. m dun. j.im vii and mango, fetch achen sold in the log about eight 
.uHi i- t'i. cu !' ' f. ot ; and v hen hewn into scantlings, fioni 12 annas to Be 1. 
-•1 urn I itd lurfromll- 7 to Its lo each, jimaii trees fioni lls 3 to 
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IJs 10. and man"o lioos fioin Us 5 to Rs 10. But tlio woods of all tliiee 
aio inncli li ihlc lo decay tliiougli (lio dampness of tiio climato .and the r.avages 
of Oio so-c.illcd nlu(o an(s It is Ihercfoio to be rogietted tb.it the moie dur- 
.able ^al (imbei is so raio and so c\}ipnsuo The Ohiti.i foiest in tahsil B^usi 
1 *., porlnps, (he only spot ^^]lorc good sal logs may be locally procured Such 
innbci IS usually brought when reqmiod from Goi.akhpur oi Bahidni-ghdt of 
Oiidh A ticc of modoratc si/o soils for fioni Rs 20 to Rs. 25 , but sdl woocL 
]s mo<t often bought in beams (uUt), or in blocks (laita) containing foui beams 
('leh These boiins and blocks are not, however, definite measuies , their 
diineii'^ion^ \ ai y, .uid \Mth those dimensions the prices of beams vary from 
R= 5 to R« 20, and of blocks fioni Rs 20 to Rs SO Wlicn hewn and sold by 
(he ciihic foot, ‘•'il tunher fetches fiom Rs 31 to Rs 4 Large bambusmay be 
bought for IL 20, and small foi from Rs 12 to Rs 15 the bundled. 

For lurlher infoimation legaiding the licos mentioned in the above list 
the roadoi is refeiicd to Di Brandis’ Fojest Flora of North- 

Crops 

Wi'-taivl Central India^ AVemust now quit the grove for 
the field The follow ing statement shows in hundieds of acres the area under 
the piiMcipal ciiltnutcd crops, and has boon le-aiianged flora Mr Buck’s Answers 
to Cliojttcr I oj the I'uniinc Coininisswns Questions ^ 


Cue: s or Tin. iltomn iukvist 

(Ki(inn). 

Cnors or Tin srnl^G hautlst 

(Raui). 

Ordinnri name 

Botanical 

name. 


Ordinary name 

Botanical 

name 

Area (hun- 
dreds of 
acres) 

Jour or jondart 
millet 

llotcus SOT- 

qhum 

871 

Wheal (gehtin) 

Triticum vul- i 
gare» 

1,430 

lidjra ditto ... 

I’cniedla r t a 
spicala 

0 

Mi'fcd wheat and 
gram tooclmu') 

••• 

1 2 

Arhar pulse 

' Cujanus Jla- 

1 US 

208 

Mixed wheat aud 
birlcj (qojdi) 

Hordevm hex- 
astichon 

ns 

J^Iixcd nrlmr and 
jofir 


8 

Barlej {jnu) 

750 

Mi\od arhar and 
b ijra 

• • 

1 

Mixed barley and 
grain (jauUmi') 

1 Ctcer arieii^ 
mtm 

Bio 

Jiice {dhdn 1) 

JIaizc or Indinn- 
corn {mahha) 

Onjza saliva, 
Zia mays 

6,812 

234 

[ 

Gram {chana) 

310 


‘London Wm H. Allen and Co , 1874 ^ Answers to Questions put by the Famine Com- 

mission in UrmsoJ llu Bcsolution of the Government of (he iVurt/i-lVeslern Provinces and Oudb, 
letter No 190U/t ofbthJnly, 187a Chapter I, L C Buik, Esq , Member, Local ramtnc Com- 
•mittcc * 'J’lie tsrm dhdn Is bcrc applied also to many sumll autumn millets, such as 

hodun, mama, bdiidn, aud Ldhun, 
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Crops or xiin autujin lunv i bt (KitAuii ) 

Cnors or t lU "i riso lUinnsT (Raui) 

Ordinary name. 

Botanical 

name. 

Area (linn 
dri-ds of 
acres) 

Ordiimr^ name 

Uoinnical 

name 

Area (h'ln- 
drids of 
nerts) 

Cotton (/inpus) ... 

Ooi s i/j> i u m 

1 

Reas (/itrdo and \ 

/ num rati- 

730 


herbactum, 1 


riialfor) 

r um 


Mivod cutton nud 

. 1 

55 

i I’olatOls (J/u) , 

Si’ltinittn tube- 

O 

arliar 




rfKttm j 


Indigo (n(l) 

Imh (1 n f rr a 

1 

Opium Qwft or 

j Pitptiii r lom- 1 

318 


tinctiina 


lift in) 

ni/enim, | 


Sujiiucane(uWi) 

Slice h drum 

253 

Tobicco (tiimhi!/ u) 

1 Pic i> 1 1 a n a 

2 


pj)inniirum 



1 tabiirum 


Garden crops 


10 

Garden cr ips 


10 

MiBcellaucous do , 

\ 

-I'O 

VlHcellnntous do , 

1 *** 

erto 

j IToud crops, 

• tf 

7,2SO 

^ f 1 ood crops . 


4 r,50 

1 Other do , 

« ( 

770 

< j Otlicr do 

' 

780 

^ ( G rand 

• • 

6,'JGO 

^ \ Gr.and 

• 

5, -110 


Tho total area of both harvests is then about 1, 350,000 acres, whereof 
1,195,000 arc souii with food-giains ami 155,000 nitlr other crops Pr'ority 
lias been assigned to the autumn ciops, because here, as elscwlierc, the agri- 
cultural year begins on the 1st of July By tint time tho rams have u&nally 
fallen, the eaith awakes from its long summer sleep, and tho operations of 
tillage are rcnow'cd wuUi vigour Foi tho autumn harvest arc tilled some tliroe- 
quaitois of the arable area north of the H.ijiti , hut south of that iiver tho 
proportion is icvcised, and about tho same fraction of tho total cultiYahon 
devoted to -tho spring haivost 


Minor growtbg 


of the autumn 


Though the above aro the principal crops of tlic district, there are many 
mmoi growtlis which have probably fallen iiiidor tlio mis- 
cellaneous bcadiugs Sucli aro hemp (^aii or sauoi, Camiahts 
eativa), patwa oi patsan (llibisaus cannabinus)^ tho millets kodon (Paspuhim 
fi itmeritacenm'^, mama {Elcusinc coracana), saw an {Ophs- 
tnams colonus), kukuu {Pamcuni l(ahcum), and chon {Pani- 
enm miliaceum), tho pulses uid or mash {P/iascohcs indialiis), moth {Phascohts 
acomtifohtts), and muiig {Phascolus mxingo), miinj grass {Sacchariim mnnja), and 
til or sesamum, called m South Indian loports jingelly {Scsaminn oncntalc). 
These aro all products of tho autumn harvest Tho minor growths of spring 

aro oats ( lai, ^mia sahm), Imsced (tisi or alsi, Lnnnn 
and the spring \ ^ in ^ o 

usitaiissimnm)) mustard (mhi, riu, or saison, Pra'nica cam- 

25e8trw), masrir pulse or loutils {Eimim lens), safiloA^er (kusum, Cavihafxnis 











5 SO 


nnil \ All llio onlinnrv ^ogo(n^)]cs cnn bo 

nb' (I in \Mii(or ;ui(l (o (li.-in \\<> inu'-t ndtl •.o\oial jilaida grown at oilier 
‘•et'^ons MU’b gmg/'r. invloii'.. and goind-; of’ kind'i, coiiandci, pejipor, 
bi’(<’!-lr tf. (nrmorir, cowaelt. and aiif-ced fa/icmn), 

Inii wo can lino ‘•p ,ro sp'ifo onh ft>r a few dolails concerning tlic most 
imporlanf crop itico !•' the ‘-Mpic gi ow (li of the autumnal 
ban I ‘-f. 'ind dioaiifnnin i) i*- a'lalro.uh nionlioned, the siaplo 
lnr\o‘;f of ilio noril' of (In* di>,(iie( Ilioo i*' (Iiorcforo (lie sfajilc crop of tho 
Jiorlli of (bo di<.trM'f . bill i( I^ .d-o. from (bo ‘>iirp I'^sing area wbieb it occupies, 
(bo '•(aplo rrop of j|io di^(ru’( ai luge lion*, na in tloraklipni , (//u'm inaj’’ bo 
dnnb d in(') llirec Iironl ( la-'-c-, fl ) (be coar«c cai 1\ rice ii lined or Z?/ict- 

fbn (Jj do* fiiioi Ido n<'o< db’d lui/iuii or .lith'im , and ('6) (he coinjiaratn cly 
■-(nrce ‘'iimnior nc" ‘-Iibd lorn 

Am uii or I’lli idiii di rn e<; i(e firel innie from (bo Saii'knt i ool o'//, to eat , ^ 
^ ds '•'Tfiufl Iron) (lie } K ( ilrd it sonie(inics occupies (bo 

gioiiiid nnlil Dleidnn (Aiigii‘-(-Scptcin)>ei) Ifsaarioties 
are iii'iin . Ind (In* ddb roneo n in nnin ca'^cs so ■'ligld tint onh the 
]ine(i<(d(\c of (Ii<’ rii(-gto’\er Iniii'clf can dcicci it TIio following 
Int I*- long fiiongb. bid (bies not pretend to be o\baintnc — A)>janmca, 
pnr}tu\^ juirJtttt mr'h ^n<t’/a, tirihi. /Inli. r7inilit)^n}>/ 1 . Intnnncha, haoxin, 
piot/'/er; file//!,.;, ulflt. m} <tti, t/nnjfni'dr, hnn'^phul, 1 npi/rchim, phiUgcnd, 
rmnn, o.m bi / nnlvin, /n or ivthu, pn/i/nur, siilha, iahrcni, 

KnlJnniln, utinii, in, iliiA/ii, rrynn-jti'^i, hc<J> rnOna^ I'lnii^ iankdjrn^ and 
/.'•or Of ilie*.e ^an(‘lll*'- (be lies! an«l most familiai arc poiliaps the bumplml, 
k ipilrelnni, and ‘•ok, an Ldtk* need be added (o (be dcscri/ilion aboro" given 

of (be manner in wliu lithe I’lndiii crop is ciiltnatecl The first plougbings 
seeiii. bowe\er, to (ike place in I'Vliriiai > -March, a nioiitli Infer than m 
Oorabiipnr Tow.irds (ho dose of Itlarcli lbo> arc suspondod, the season being 
deemed nnliick> The dop is lioro sown chietlv on uplands not subject 
(o inumltdion The time of '-owing is dnne-Jnh, and (bo weight of seed 
sown about ‘10 local d to the acio. When the wcatbor is wet and likely 
to coidimic so, wdicn d is feaicd (hat the seed nia^ bo cbdJed and killed by tho 
unnsnal moist nro, that seed is often sowni a claj- oi two afici gorminalion. To 
make it gciminalo it is first stooped in water foi twenty-four bouis and 
allerw.irds placed in a heap covered with grass and blankets Except when 
the usual rams tail, no iriigalion is icqnircd nftei sowing. But of late years 

> 1 (illon’s Jltiiduilant-rniihtli Dielwnnr^, nrt “ uus ” ’ Pago 322. 3 The 

local Ecr tquipoibcs luo of dio cojiiior coins Known us Gornkbpuri pice, 
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one or two weeclmgs have always been considered necessary ^ The crop is 
genei ally reaped in September- Octobei, the aveiage onttum being about 16-' 
warns, or 6 4 maunds per acre Mr. Thomson estimates the cost of produc- 
tion at Rs 6 pei acie including lent , Mr Pepp4 placep it as high as Rs 9, 

le.aving a profit of Re, 1 to the cultivator But it has been already^ shown 

bow complicated is the problem of forming such estimates 

The latei Jarhan or Aghani rice is so called because it is reaped in the' 

winter (idra) month of Novembei-December (Affhan), 

Jarhan mi ‘ p n p i 

The followrag are some of- its often scarcely disting- 
uishable varieties Balmrni, niircha, satdiya, goglidi, paijatta, motisdya^', 
hlsmi, rdntli, Larangi, mahdjogin, mohanhhog, gola, amma, god, sitgdpanki, 
kaxtra, hansrdj, desi, parjattx, litdra, rudxoa, rdmbhog, IcetaLi, rds, haxbilds, 
peJdn, Idngi, pauwa, Barlimaha, rdtgol, gaxirxya, dnandi, chaugendwa, 

rdxn-Ld-jar, latera madhukar, gurdih, xdjhdns, motic/idr, kanaksira, mdlda^ 
rdmjawmn, dosan, hlidtin, hagulbdhin,. ritiya, bilaur, mansdr, barioi, panya 
and tinx Of these the most highly esteemed are the latei a, motichdr, 

and Barhmaha or Burmese varieties Like Bliadui, jarhan is usually sown 
in June- July j but, unlike Bhadui, it IS usually sown on the loamy lowlands 
sunounding villages (goenr doras) From its original tiold it is commonly 
transplanted as described in the Gorakhpur notice'’ , and the places selected 
for Its final home are the flooded hollows called ddbar or sox Plants which 
cover but one acre in the nursery will cover sis in the field of transplanta- 
tion The quantity of seed sown and the average produce per acre is much 
- the same as that of Bbadui nee But Mr. Peppe fixes the cost at Rs 9^ and 
the profit at Rs. 3 Aghaui rice is spraetimes attacked by the kapti caterpil- 
lar and sometimes by a disease called toti, which pi events it from 
flowering. 

The boro or summer rice is planted in February-March along 
the edges of lagoons or ponds In such moist retreats 
it can scorn the daily inci easing aidour of the sun, 
fringe of lovely green when the surrounding fields 


and Boro. 


and presents a 
have become a 
in May-June 


bleak brown playground foi the hot-wincls. It is leaped 
The largest expanse of boro iice may be seen around the 
edge of the Bakhira Tab The mill or mortar in which rices of all kmds are 
husked is called akJnn, and corresponds to the oUdi of other districts 


1 '< TVeedinp,” Tvrites Mr Peppe, “ -nntil n few years ago was never thought of 
unless the fields are well weeded, tUe grass comes up and chokes the tf/irfn 
332. 3 Page 323. 


But now, 
■ ’ Page 




}i iK ^ vrrp knon-n n? gur ; but if \rc nia}* juclgo by tbc nnnlogy of other 
(h'triCt' (lie former is intended. The tobacco i etnrns aro for tabsll Jvhalil- 
•’bad nnh Tlic 'Statements from aTlncli these figures have been selected 
relate ilncflv to (lie minor crops , but aMth tliesc last vro ha%G not timo to 
dt i1 AVo need prolong our proso georgic only to describe bnefiy a few of 
t'lc more impoitant agnculluial piocc-scs and agiicultuial teims 

Ploughing 13 an almost perennial operation It is perhaps intorrupted only 
In fbo hot ^Tcatbcl and In tbc ill-omened iuten als wbicli 
at fbo ends of March and September succeed the cqui- 
nn\e'; Even in the hot -vTcatlior the land is often broken up by boo 

{liuhhi The ampicions date for beginning these preparations foi the au- 
tumn crop IS the third of the moonlit half of Apnl-May But in Jimc-Jnljg 
nlidi the fust dounpour of rain has loosed the baked eaitli, c^e^y plough 
inn} he '=ecn at T,ork Tlie imjilcmcnt hero used (7'n? or Zta/) differs slightly 
Jrom all four of tliosc already pictured m notices on Du^h districts ^ It is 
iiulcrd a radical mistake to suppose that the same plough is used all over thoso 
provinces Tiie chief peenliantios of Iho Ba^ti instinmcut seem to ho that its 
boot nr '■ole (Umpi) is much lighter, and its share iplnh) mueh longoi, than 
tho-e used m Farnkhabad or Slaiiipuri. A longh diagiam uill, hosvovcr, sor\o 
oui j(Urp(i-c bettor than an} description . — 



1 The nnthiiia oT Irnidlc 2 Tlicjiinj/in or fitilt 3 The or benm. 4 The 

rr .[ nti'l pi'tLu pcqs fn=tcning the beam to the stilt 5 The pfi'ir or hare C The 

/ sri '/a or; o/ifid, a bolt =ccunng the share In its place. 7. The //lo/ii or sole 

Tlio ‘■hare is of iron, hut all the remaining component parts arc vroo'lcn. 
The cost of the a\ hole in=;trnmcnt is about Kc I. The }ol-c or jua, uhich 
* Stc Cur , IVp 5U (llainpurt) , and VII , ".8-30 (rarnl Inbad) 
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snppoilb Uic l)cnm on Iho nocks of llie o\eu, is composed of just as many pieces. 
It nun Ijo llius slio\su , — 



1 Tlie kuniSirnr or joke proper, uliich rests on llic bullock’s shoulficrs 2 Tho 
farmucZ/i nr Ion el pRee 3 Tlic In o n Inch join 1 nncl 2 and divide the necks of the 

Inillncl s 1 '1 be tno >:(i(/\ or outer pins, kcepinp the A nkt strniplit on those necks C The 

//iiirn or prominent knob round nbitb 6, the thonp (nd Mn), is 1 lOpcd This 1 itter secures 
the \T)ki to the liruiu of the plongb 7 The tno jothas or Ihoiiga nbicb fasten the yoke to 
(be bnlloiks 

Tlio l\\o la^l aic of lontliei aiul all Ihc io«t of wood A complete yoke 
ina\ be liongbi foi fiom 1 to 0 .inins Tlic ploiigliing apparatus hero desciibod 
t«j a< cording to ^^r Wjinno, “ oi tho most miseiabl^ insulHeieut character, 
tliniigh probibly a more cilieicnt mstuimcut could not be drawn by the w’cak 
ill-fcd bnllocKs omplo\ctl.” 

'Wlictlier for tlic .intuinn oi (he spnng liancst, o\eiy field is ploughed at 
least once in each dircntieii If the 1 ind, foi nisi nice, is fiist ploughed noitli 
and south, it will aflcrwaids bo pbmglied oast and west Sncli double or cross- 
pbmgliiiig IS called ‘tativa Fallow fields pi oparo 1 foi wheat or poppy lecoivo 
b samras , tlio^o devoted to sugiicauo, G, barley-fields which have already 
home an autumn crop, 5 , and iice-fi_elds tbo same A pielimmary ploughing 
tor the purpose of breaking up tlio clods is called gomi , and a last ploughing, 
foi the puiposc of w’ecding out tlic grass, sohvM Tho usual time of ploughing 
is fioni eaily morning to noon , hut it is a not uncommon aiiangement to 
])lougli for tlnec I’ouis in tho morning and three in tho evening, w’lf’ a rest at 
midda}' A man possessing hut a siiiglo pan of plough-bullocks is called an 
“ iinmaturo cultivator” {kacha kdslukdr) Tho “ mature cultiyator” (paka 
kdt>htkdr)j who has two pans, can with ease plough a local higha, or 1,775 
squaic yards, daily It is piobable that in ancient Basti, as all over the Old 
Woild, tho unit of land measuicment was the \aguc and "varjiug aiea w’hieh 
could bo tilled within the} ear by a two-bullock plough In some paits of 
Itasiilpui and Bausi the rent is still assessed on the plough, and not on the higha 
01 acre It is a leasonable lufeience that the plough-holding was once just as 
^veIl recognized a measuie of smface as eithei of the twm lattei standauls 
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Plough measmemeuts are still common m the wilder paits of Miizapur. We 
have evidence that till the first half of the serenteenth century they were 
universal in the Dakkhau The laws of the Manavas show that they once pre- 
vailed in Noitheiu India Examples of their oeeuiience in Euiope aie afforded 
by the old Enghsh carucate and perhaps by the old English hide The 
plough-holding of Kora tins Codes, as mentioned by Eivy, is perhaps not quite 
a casein point, foi he recened not as muclj as two oxen could plough within 
the year, but as much as they could plough within the day ^ 

After ploughing irrigation is perhaps the most important agncultuial 
process For the crops of the rainy autumn no irrigation 
IS, except in years of drouglit, requiied , but for those of tlie 
spring harvest it is needed everyu here - As already noted, no canals supply 
water to the fields of the distiict, but an amjile stock of that element is pio- 
cnrable from numerous streams, lagoons, reservoirs, and uells From the first 
three sources the water is lifted by sling-baskels, as described m the Gorakhpur 
notice” When shaped like a boat such baskets are called doynZa oi 
when shaped like a lound shield, dan oi donri The ropes or strings bj' which the 
basket is swung are termed don and the small uoodon instrument used in 
opening and shutting the apeitures of the watei channels hd'ha In his Eastern 
India Buchanan calculated that a gang of ten men, working tuo pairs of 
baskets, could iriigate some 4,727 square jMids, or just under one acre, daily 
Whether this estimate includes the men standing m the fields and distributing 
the water is uncertain But Sir Wynne reckoned that with eight labouiers 
to lift and two to distribute, one pala bigha of 3,973 yaids could be watered 
in the day Though, as we shall hereaftei see, the most expensive, this is the 
most common and popular method of irrigation The people believe that tho 
■ftater thus raised contains a fertilizing sediment 

Wells are worked by exactly the same methods as Those described in the 
Budaun notice ® Water being near the surface, the commonest arrangement is 
the lever and pot But the small winch -wheel {chaiLhi), with a pot at either 
end of its rope, is also familiar ® The laiest method is that of the bul- 
looks and leathern bucket (yio' oi moth). Bait I of this notice has alieady 

* See tlie compiler’s note on the assessment of pargana Dndbf, p 4C. - Supra, pp 

340-41 ® Gazr ^ V, sO-31 ■* The terminology of the lever-wcll apparatus is as 

folloivs — Theleterfs called dlientul , the npnght support or fulcrum oa which it works, 
Hiamba , the peg v-hich hinges the first into the second, pa//i a , the rope, lari, the earthen 
pot, hund , and the little hollow dug for the reception of the water when first emptied beside the 
well, ffhula From the gbuli the water finds its way into the fields by little carth-bmlt 
- channels ^ This method of drawing water seems, ho wet er confined to certain limited 

portions of the three soutuein tahsil^. Of the 21,040 w clls in the district, only 149 aro w orked 
on the charhla prim-ipk 
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shown ^Yhafc, lu various jiarganaliSj is the distauce fiom the mouth to the 
uatei of the well 

A masonry ( paka ) u ell usually costs from Rs 100 to Rs 130 , hut a 
great deal of this ovpendituie is purely unhecessaiy It la- 
Masonry well. cludes the man lago (jaloisai'ff) o£ the well to an image, 

and this cei oniony may oat up fioin Rs. 10 to Rs 50 and raoie When the 
noodon fiaipo (jammal) of the -well is deposited in its place, the carpeutei 
tiuousoici itasheet Into this tho meinbeis ot the fonndei’s biotheihood 
cast fi 0111 2 pico to 1 lupeo each, accoi ding to tlieii uieaus and liberality The 
sum squaiidcicd by a lea Img laudloid would haidly fall shoifc of Rs 200 
‘‘Oil account of its evpease,” writes Mr Wynne, “ the ceieraony is often 
delaj’’ed one oi two yoais, dmiiig which time the himily of the buildei will 
mako no use of the w'atar ” About Rs 20 are spent in piovidmg the villige 
Ridhmans with food, money, and laimeot Siinilai offeiings to tho wmikmen 
cmploi od mav of couiso ha considered as wages But the 100 or 159 men 
collected and despatched foi tliewoik by the pioprietors of sin loiindiiig villages 
do not deem that work xme for which wages may be lightly demanded The 
consiiuction ofa inasoniy well is a holy deed , the poriidge, coatse sugar, and 
spirits given to the laboui 01 s aie legaicled in tho light lathor of a in nmogi?- 
fca>^t than of roiumioration. Tho cost of prondiug fuel for biunwg the bucks 
raicly falN upon tho fouudoi , foi to assist him in his good woikhis neiglibours 
Collect wood. His expenses ate furthei reduced by the fact that foi the top 
coinsesof the masomy moitu is rai ely used. A good masouiy well, sunk 
tliioiigli film clay soil, lasts foi about a century. Its area of niigation vanes 
liom 10 to 20 acres, but is generally neare'r the lattei than the foimei^ 

A masomy ivell is often built piitly of fiie-buint and partly of sim-dricd 
bricks In this case it is called Lacha-paka, and m.ay cost 
as little as from Rs 50 to Rs 30 only. It should last for 
20 01 20 years .according to tho nature of the soil foi a sboi ter poi lod in s.aiidy, 
and a luogei m clayey eaith But the gioat majouby of wells me mere cj Jiii- 
diical evearatioiis (c/tomaj nnsnppoitod by bricks of any kind. These ina} ho 
dug foi small suras descending as low as Rs 5 oz oven Rs 2. Tlio) water 
from 3 to 5 acios, and emhne usually for some eight months only. Tho laiiis 
too often reduce them into meie crater-shaped depiessions'. 

The average cost of mateiing by slmg-haskot may ho fixed at Re. V per 

Cost of irrigation nrigntion with one pan of bullocks and 

one buokot costs about JO nmas. But m iho laio cases 


UubuckcJ veils 
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wlieremore than tuo bnckots aro used a ncll ceases to bo the cheapest kind of 
wateier The cost poracro of n'orking two hnekets is Ro. ItV , bnt three \m 11 
raise the expenditure to Re. l-i, and four to Rs 2^ It Mill bo remeinbereJ, 
hoMever, that these arc averages The cost vanes of course according to the 
number of vatcrings Mbich the crop demands Barley peas, and the minor 
spring crops are often -watered onh once, though generall} twice , wheat alw,i 3 s 
twice and sometimos oftoner , poppy from three to fi\o tunes ; and sugarcane 
as often as eight Tim first watonng of the ■spring crop is called pntiL 

The available stalislias (onchuig the area under irrigation arc not of the 


Irrigated area. 


most coinincing kind. Accoiding to tlic provincial an- 
swei'totbo Famine Commission n67-"^). about GOO, dOO 


acres, oi 48 percent, of the total cultivated .irc.i, .irc irrigable , while .about 
380,000 acres, or 28 per cent aroactuallv watered Bnt the'O figmes must be 
received with some caution The area, 101,000 acres, whnh thov represent as 
watered for the actumn harv'est, cceins altogether exorbitant, ami irngition 
from other sources being coinmonc=it,’ tliat from wells ‘^lioiild bal'd h' have been 
credited with 254,000 acres Bnt the sotllemcnt reports, wbiili return the 
watered as exceeding the nnwatoicd area in cverv- paiganab except Bansi and 
Biua.}akpar, are perhaps even less satisf.ictorv It correct, llicv prove th.it at 
the beginning (.ibout 18G0) of the assessment term now current, nrigated and 
nnirngated cultivation measured 702,079 and .88i,822 .icroc re-poctivoh Bat 
they serve also to show that since the bcgiunmg (.ibout 1810/ of the l.ist .issess- 
ment-term irrigation h.id grcatl} increased In the fiv o paigauahs,- whose 
statistics for the earlier period existed, U had extended bx 35,800 acres Several 
causes w bit b forraerl} impeded its more rapid extension have been recounted 
in the Gorakhpur notice'’ Irngition details for sopar.ato parg.an.ihs will 
be found in the p.irgan.ab articles at the end of this notice 


From irrigation wo pass to the less savoury subject of m.annring In 
,, Basti, as clsewhcie in the fcrldo sub-IIimalax-an belt of the 

Manuring. 

piovinccs, tins process is comparatively rare The jninci- 
pal soul CO of m.anuro is the muck-heap ; bnt human excreta and the stalks or 
other refuse of plants may be mentioned as minor fertilizing agoucios The 
muck-heap accumul.ited pist outside then piomises by ever}- familv of cultiva- 
• tors contains about 5 tons of miscellaneous icfubC In it the droppings of cattle 


foim a very small ingredient , for, cxcopt during the i.ains, when they cannot 
be dried, they arc almost alw .ays burnt It has been ascertained that elsewhere, 


1 So writes Mr. Thomson * EasQlpur, B.insi, Ungar, Basti, nnd MahauU. 

s Supra,p 333 
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in tlic iioiglibourlioocl of Jnrgo towns, far more can bo realized from the sale of 
sncli droppings as fuel than from the increase of pioduce nhicb viould result 
from llicn ajiplication to the land Heio, lioxievcr, there is little doubt that ' 
firing could be more cheaply piocuied fiom the neighbouring forests and the 
miiiieious dccajcd mango tioos But as this, ” wiites Mi Wynne ‘‘would 
nil oh e (he necessity of a little entcrpiise on the part of some, and a little cash 
cxpcnditiiro on the pait of all, it is considered bcttei that the population should 
content thcmseh es itli the home-made aiticlo ” But though the dung of cattle is 
burnt, its nianui ing a irtucs are not completely lost in the process The ashes are 
added to the muck-heap, and some portion of the ammoniac vapouis given 
out 111 burning must afterwards descend on the soil When the weather is too 
■\\ct for the preparation of fuel cakes, a fan amount of droppings find their way 
to the nnick-heap But hen used as manure they aie not used, as in Euro- 
pean couiitries, Mitli aii}' admixture of straw For straw and grass are gener- 
all}' buint No litter is gciieiall}'’ placed m stables and cattle-pens, because 
it attracts snakes and insects - In this warm land, moreover, its fei mentation 
is perhaps injurious to the feet and the general health of the cattle But owing 
to its absence, all the liquid nianuio of those cattle is lost 

The second kind of manuic is, like both others, almost monopolized by the 
fields winch miniediatelj sui round the village homestead These are fertilized 
bj* the villagers thcmseh es, who in rural India perform certain necessary func- 
tions nZ /icsco In Basil and Gorakhpui, Mheie villages have moie than the 
usual number of outlying hamlets, manuie of this soitisof course more evenly 
distributed than elsewhere 

Manuiiug with the loaves and stalks of plants is comparatively rare. 
Giain-paichers descend on the fields like locusts, lemovmg all the leaves which 
will serve as fuel for their ovens Elsowheie, indigo leaves are largely applied 
to the indigo crop , but in Basti the indigo crop, always a lanty, is now com- 
pletely extinct The stalks of all the commoner crops are used as fodder, 
roofing, 01 firing About 15 inches of the stubble in _;ar/icm rice fields is left 
uncut, with the view of its rotting or being burnt on the field._ But the field 
is seldom enriched in either way The cattle usually enter and browze down 
every stalk. 

Such aie the manures of the district. The small available quantity of the 
fiist and thud kinds is often claimed for his home farm by the landlord, and 
suiiendored by all but the better and more independent class of tenants. 
Manuie is never bought , and the only cost incuiied in manuring is that of 
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carnage This, horrevei^ is slight, for the on Ij’- fields inaniiied as a lule are 
iliose ■s’lhich being neaiest the village arc hnown as geend ^ On these, hideed, 
arc gionn all the more paving crops, all the ciops vhioh the peasant finds best 
woith manuiing. Such r.ie the m heat, jioppj, and vegetables giown foi the 
cpnng har^cst, and the sngaicane which occupies the gionnd thronghont the 
3 car Barley IS seldom manuied, and the autnmn crops never. One of the 
tahsildais thus estimates the cost per acie of manuring the different mannied 
crops — For vheat and popp}’’, to which are devoted 96 maiinds of manure, 
Bo 1^5 for \egetahles (192 mannds), Rs. 3, and for sugarcane (160 maiiuds), 
Rs 2-V Though intended probably to show' averages, the estimate seems to 
cii on the side of excess If, howcvei, it i elated onlj' to sandy soils, it might 
not pel haps bo deemed cxoibitant. It goes without saying that such soils 
1 orpin 6 more hea^y manuring than loams oi clays The fields are mauuied in 
the months of Scptemhei, Octobei uud Novembei ^ only. The manure then 
bestowed is considcied sufficient foi the whole year. 

The minor agi iculiural processes may bo passed over veiy biiefly. 

Other ngnculturnl After being ploughed the field is sometimes haiioucd or 
proccEses lathci smoothed by a heavy boaid which the -plough bul- 

lochs ding across it This im])kment, which in up-countiy disfncts is called 
heie beais the name of henga , and the ropes w'hich attach it to the yoke 
arc known as ia?7/a or Weeding tju? dona) is usually practised twice 

duiiug the growth of the crop, ihe spud or scraper employed being called^ 
lhur 2 n Throwing a field into fallow ddlna) for any length of time is 

nucommon. The only case m which it oidiuarily happens is that of a iice 
field wheiein foi the ue.xt spiing hai vest hut one it is intended to sow wheat 
As autumn letuius such fields aio left unoccupied, and called pah/id?'. The 
gcncial name foi othei laud tilled during autumn in piepaiation foi a spiiug 
Cl op IS cJianmds ^ So fai ludeod fiom fallowung being common, it is lamout- 

Fallo^Mng a u d find oveiciopping is a vice which in some places 

O'' r-croppiug sciiously thicatens the pi oductiveness of the soil After 

lomaiking m 1864 that the crops of Basti .aie still m.^ikedly superior to those of 
ncighbouiing districts, Mi Wynne oontinucs “Yet under the ruinous system 
of 01 ei c 1 opping now practised the land roust deteriorate, unless improved methods 
of plouglung, impioied faimyaid economy, an improved breed of cattle, and 
a scieutific lotatiou of ciops aie speedily introduced.” 

• Sec above, section on Soils - x e in Kiifir and Kurttil: ^ The reason being 

ILnt lliev lie f/iUoncd or tilled nitliout bearing a crop during the four mouths (c/tau mds) 
of tlic r.iiiij season. 
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To llio Iasi dniiec of tins scuiouco a paiti.il ansT^ei Jiiny be found 
711 the fact lliai Mitb (lie ]ninciplcs of rotation the people aio not lylioily 
• uiiacqiiniiilcd Ailiir pulso is folloAVccl in successive seasons first by 
barlo_) «... wheat, allMuaicIs by a nee ciop, and ultimately by gram, peas, 
Rotniion 7iii\oil wlicat and bailey, oi linseed Raiely, indeed, are two, 

“ w Into ci ops” giown successively. Legiiinmous grow tbs 
arc interposed The buidoii of such notoiiouslv’ exhaustive plants as sugarcauc, 
poppy, and aibai, is never (blown twice lunniiig on the same land When 
alter (be iciping of the cailj iicc Ibo soil remains smi.ably moist, peas, lentils, 
gra’ or lin«co I will be sown Rut only' when that soil has been well and 
vigoronsi,' tilled will the riccciop bo followed by' sngai oi wheat Wheat is 
itself Eouictuuos grown ycai after year in the same field Bat it must be 
rcniembeied (bat tlio field lies fallow duiiiig the autumn, and that in the lonor 
interval between the two ciops it is well manured When it is at length 
found (b.it the powers of (be laud have been ovei taxed, it is sometimes allow'ed 
to be f.illow foi a;yc.n or so A year bcfoio it is again sown, its clods aie 
broken ilolivu vnUna) This happens in Angust-Ssptembor In January- 
Febiuarv the ground is onoo iiioie stmed, this time witbaboe; and in tlio 
following .lunc-duly it is sown with an aiituinn crop The same plan 
IS pmsued when oultiv.itiuii .luiiexcs viigin soil, oi when old waste is 
Jccl.niiiiod 

iMcIds bc.n ditroiciit n.iuics acoouling to the crops and bai vests for which 
Koairndni.irc of they ai 0 successively tilled. Those prepared for the spi ing 
b.an cst aic eitlici pali/ucr, tail dr, or oL/idon Pah/idr lauds 
have been dready' cxpl. lined .is those winch, hitherto leserved foi an autumn 
crop Iiko lice, nic duiiiig some autumn loft fallow and carefully' prepared for 
spring wheat The wheat is sometimes follow'cd by sugarcane Taiiai fields 
are rice lands which nftci tlic leaping of then iico aie ploughed and niauaied 
(o bc.ir, for the spiiiig li.iiycst iimnediatcly following, a crop of giam, bailey', 
ini.xod barley and pulses, mixed biiloy' and wheat, or lentils An okhdon field 
IS one ploughed iii August-Soptemboi, maumed ui the follow'iug month, and 
•=own vvith vegetables, Jioppy', or tobacco. Fields piepared fiii the autumn 
liaryest may bo either inair^ janeica, or viaghar A man field is one which, 
after long ly 'ng fallovv' is bioken up m August- Septembei and dug again in 
Jnuuary-Febriinry' oi May-Jtine. In June-July' it is caiefully cleared of glass, 
innnured, and sown with a rice ciop Janeiva lands, which have already borne 
a spuug Cl op yvithui the yeai, aie sown with an autumn crop in June-July, 
and maghar fields are those which, having borne nee during the piecediug 

77 
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scafeou, nve iii tlie samo mouth ploughed, hoed, aud woedod for a fresh noe- 
ciop. 

Crops, too, beai diflPoient names at different stages of tbeir giowth Be- 
fore their germination, while still imprisoned in the seed, they aie known as 
lia The husked rice gi am (uhun) which has been steeped in water to cause 
germination, IS called y/iarai. Transplanted rice is dining its seedling stage 
termed hthan , when it has grown to some height, dahx , and when at its full 
stature, /as^ All cereals and millets, when the giain becomes distinguishahlo 
m the ear, are called ekonta , and when neaily ripe, reoma Ears of bailey aud 
wheat are when half ripe styled luni Pod-iriams whoso flower has fallen 
aud pod has foimed bear the name of dudha. When the crop is halt ripe it is 
tcimed gudra or gudn 

Most of the implements whioh constitute the cultivator’s stock-in-ti ado 
have now been named Of those remaining to be mentioned, the most important 
are the ^Anm/ia or mattock , the pama or o\-goad , the hasiia or sickle, the 
gardsi or chopper , the naeJUar or instrument for scraping the opium off tho 
incised poppy-heads, the tabu or rope-mmzlc for tho o\on who tiead out tho 
corn , the pdnc/ia or rake for collecting tho gram on tho threshing-floor , and 
the ora and hhdmha^ baskets But enough has been ivntten of agriculture 
Pass we then to tho vegetable products of tho wilderness and the water 

In a district wheie forest has been so extensively cleared as m Basti, 
what are geneially known as tho “ minoi forest products” are 

Vcgcta'Mo pro- of course i are Chief amongst them are the flowois, fruits, 
ducts of the wood ® ' 

tiiid the iftgoou loaves, gum and bark of sevei al ti ees above enumerated Such 
arc the aoxila, dsidh, haht'd, bahera, bambu, wild date, liarra, 
■wild jujube, khair, maJiua, mampfial, pards, aud pvjdr. Tire rattan cane issparsely 
cncountored m moist places. Twigs {kusraut) are collected for fuel Soveial 
long grasses are used either for the same purpose or foi thatching, matting 
SCI eons, basket woik, and lopo. It nill hero suffice to mention the species^ 
known as Ichar, hanJeas {Spodzopogon angnsti/ohum), and hiis, with the flag- 
like ndr Thatching with grass rolls 3 inches thick costs about Re 1 per 
hundied square feet, and, on tho whole, tiling is a cheapei form of loofing 
Amongst forest pioducts that are not vegetable let us note honey and lac. 
Wild honeycombs are occasionally found in trees, whence they aie detached 
by Bhais, Musahars, and other men of low degree^ The same classes collect a 
trifling quantity of lac, sometimes paying a small cobs to the landlord fiom 
whose trees that commodity is gatheicd In places the lac mscct {Coccus 
laccci) IS regarded less as a boon than/is a nuisance. It afliicts the Bitihmans 
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by fieqUonUng and’noi uabcqv.enUy kUhng Uvea favoutilc i^iul " Tl.o 
vomody,” wiites Buclianan, " to which these wiscacics have lecouisc is to cut 
a blanch on winch the insect has fisicd. to cany it to Fraytig (Allahabod) and 
to thiow It into tlic sacicd stieam On this all the insects on the tree perish 
Tliougli a good deal of iaaav silk is used m the district, and though visna tioos 
on wliicli to loar tbo silkwoim {Anlhcrea papUa) which produces it are coin- 
inon, seiicultuie is unknown 

Amongst the products of lagoons and ponds the piincipal arc the seeds 
{maJdu'ma) of the \Vatei-lily, wild-iicc (iin, ihia or Hnm), and tlio uatcr-nut oi 
watcr-caltiop The seeds of tho water-lily {Anneslea qnnosci'/) arc filed ami 
- eaten The wild-rice, which at the end of the lains springs up along tho 
edges of the shallow v/ater, concspondsappaicntly to thc2?('isai of Rohilkhaiid. 
When its grams upon they diop off into the wisps of grass with which tho 
nee-heads arc tied together But it is in places the custom to sling louiid the 
neck of tho gatlicrci a nairow canoc-sliapcd basket, about tbrcc feet long, 
winch as be advances whisKs under the cais and collects the falling seed 
By a convenient fiction, which denies that this wild-iicc is a giain, Iliiidns 
permit thomsolvos to cat it on fast-days Tho v.alei-nut, being widely 
and systematically planted, deserves a wulei and more systematic descrip- 
tion 

The vauous species of the iutpd oi watci-nut aic, or liavc boon, a familiar 
The buighura or water- food ill many pails of Europe and Asia Quoting tlie 

authority of Pbny, Captain J. F Pogson^ affirms that 
the Euiopoan species naians supplied bread to the ancient Tbiacians. It is 
said that specimens of tho same vaiicty have been found in a very peifcct 
state of preservation amongst the old lake-dwellings of Switzerland But in 
soutbern Europe such nuts arc still ground into meal They aro known in Fianco 
as wator-chestnuts {')narron d’eau), and at Venice as Jesuit's nuts Ju Cliina 
the “hng” or trapa hicornrs is an impoitani article of diet. But we are 
now dealing with the Indian species, hwpinoea, wlucli Captain Pogson con- 
siders far superior to the Chinese The husks of both Chinese and Indian 
species are provided with two horns or spines, from which they deiuc Ihcii 
specific names It may bo added that the vcinaciilai title of the Indian 
vancty is derived from a word {sing) meaning horn This variety seems to bo 
most widely cultivated m Kasbmu, wbeie, for gieat part ol the veai it 
supplies the bulk of the population with a regulaily-caten food Hcie I't is 
planted chiefly by Kahiiis, m then chaiaclci of boatmen and fislieimcn. 
' lu a paper road before (.lie Agn IlorUcuUural Society of Cnlculta, 1878. 
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■Jjut the Kdndu Bhaibhuujab^ abo engage m its cultivation The time 
of planting is the earlier half ob the lains Befole the end of that 
season, when the nuts ripen, many a tank is one gieat floating bed of 
singhara leaves The nuts are eatable either raiv oi cooked, and remain eatable 
till the end of Novembei If dried in the sun they will continue edible 
for years. They can, however, be giound down into a mateiial foi sweetmeats, 
porridge and bannocks {chapdti). Captain Pogson is lor having the water-nut 
planted largely by Government on the great Southern Indian tanks and 
elsewhere But its fine roots are accused of accumulating mud, and of thereby 
reducing the depth and value of the reservoirs which bear it If, moreover, 
the crop were more nutritious oi remunerative, it would be more generally 
grown by the people themselves They can well gauge the compaiative merits - 
of staples wherewith then fatheis^were familial 

Fiom cultivatipn we pass, as usual, to the droughts which have checked its 
progress Some account of those which preceded the 
sepal ation (1865) of this distnct fiom Gorakhpur will 
be found above" "We need here deal only with those of 1868-69, 1873-74), and 
1877-78 

The visitation of 1868-69 desexves no harsher title than that of a sciucity 
No relief-woiks for famished paupers weie needed , no 
poorhouses for the old oi weak were opened , no land-tax 
was remitted oi even suspended Mi Henvey is light in saying that from the 
famine of that year " Basti escaped almost entirely”^ The monsoon broke 
taidily though regulaily in the middle of July , but after a few days of lain 
there succeeded an interval of drought which lasted till near the middle of 


Droughts 


of 1868-C9, 


September The long absence of moisture had meanwhile wrought consider- 
able damage, In the trans-Rapti part of the district it was leckoned that 
three-sixteenths^ of the rice had perished. But eight-sixteenths weie still 
flourishing, and the lemammg five-sixteenths were reported as recoverable in 
the event of oppoitune ram. South of the Ripti half of the same ciop had 
been lost, but here, as already shown, rice and other autumn growths supply 
some quarter only of the whole yearly outturn To save then iice the people 
utilized the lift-imgation which in most years is reserved for the spring ciop. 
But after hnef storms in Septembei the rain again ceased By^the beginning 
of November and in the noith of the distiict half the nce-ciop, both amani 


r Sherring’s Castes and Tribes of Benares (1873), p 303 , and infra, Brris and Bharbhunjas. 
* Pp 343 44 Narrative of the drought and famine in the North-Western Provinces, 

1 8C8-70, p 39 The rupee containing 1 6 atiuai , it la common in Indian reports to imitate 

the native practice and reckon fractions in sixteenths, 




Tne laiiis of 1873 began a forlniglit later and ended somcnliat earlici tbaii 
nsual Wide they fell, tlic} fell n ith less than the average lieai incs^ At (In ii 
close the lagoons and other icser\oirs of llie nortli-rjapli paiganali^ Mere found 
almost empt}' An e\lensi\e failure of the l.der rice v.as dccnir-d inc\ liable, and 
tlie ipsiiltjustificd the expectation T]icscanf'\ spring ciops of this tract v.oiild 
at best proie a slender st.iff of life , but c\ on (hese Mere iinpioinising din' 
tM ice-cropped fields, on 11111011 a icrnal crop should ha\c succeeded the nee, 
were little bettor than eaithciniare The winter rains, i, Inch mahe all the 
difference between a good and a bad spiiiig baiicst, held off The adianccs, 
offered by Govcrnincnt for the construction of wclK, offered but a partial 
remedy In mid-January a frost of uncommon sc\crit_> nipped the arliar and 
other tender pulse crops But 111 the first week ot Februar} the long-dcla}ed 
ram fell in moderatcl} heavy slioncrs At about the same time the exporta- 
tion of gram to Bengal ceased aifd prices became less mfi tied The sf tnntion 
which seemed imminent was aierlcd, and in its place vas threatened mere 
hunger The spring cereals could not, howeier, be hoped to siijipl}- the 
whole population iMtb food Tlic fasting poor \\erc iniited to lalionr on 
load embankments and other public works of a kind which did not demand 
skilled labour In March the average dail} mimbei ol persons tliiis rebel ed 
reached 2,200 The Collector was now authonsed to propose, vbcio needful, 
remissions or suspensions of revenue In order to meet hotimcs the demands 
of the autumn cultnation, advances for the purchase of rico-sccd were direct- 
ed The seed was procured from Nepal, but of the sanctioned lls 5,00, OOtl, 
Es 43,209 only were disbursed. 

Distress reached its highest point caily m April, 1871-, when the daily 
muster on the relief-works aieraged 28,000 As tlie harvesting of the spring 
crops began, as the real deficiency of the outturn became clear, prices once 
more rose But a harvest there was, though grain was dear, the depleted 
market was replenished, and by the end of April dearth was held to he 
declining Tlie numbers employed on relief-works coulinucd, iic\ crtliclcss, to 
increase, and at the time just noted reached 81,000. Were the labour and 
discipline sufficient to exclude mere idlers in search of light work and cash 
wages, The question was decided when the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir John 
Strachey) iisited the Benares proiince 

His inquiries resulted in the conclusion that there was no distress sosoiere 
as to deserve the name of famine Hosts flocked to tho relief-works, not so 
^ much because they were hungry as because they there found pleasant employ- 
ment at a season when agricultural labour is always at a standstill. The 
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atliaction consisted “in the li^hb woik, in the libeity of going at night to 
their houses aftei attending a sort of vast picnic during the day, and in the 
wages earned at a time when ordinaiily they had no employment in the fields 
and had to live on their harvest savings”^ It was found that the labourers 
weie buying not only necessaries but luxuries Orders were therefore passed 
that a larger tale of work should be exacted, while the wages should be 
reduced to the lowest sum needed for subsistence The rates hitherto paid had 
been for a naan li- anna, for a woman -J, and for a child f Men’s wages were 
now reduced to one anna, and those of the younger children to ^th. 

It was in the following month (May) foreseen that with the downpour of 
the rams some change of system would be needed The congregation of vast 
multitudes at an unhealthy season and on outdoor work was for sanitary lea- 
sous impossible There were issued, therefore, the following prospective 
lilies — Fust, that able-bodied persons of the labouring class should be employ- 
ed on bond fide public works, at the usual rates of pay , second, that for such 
persons of the same class as were incapable of hard labour easy employment 
should be found on roads or in pooi houses , third, that for those altogether 
incapable of labour gratuitous relief should be provided , and fouith, that 
those who on account of caste oi other prejudices refused to accept relief on 
the above terms should receive exceptional treatment. The poorhouses weie 
to be worked on the principles that lelief should be given as a rule m the 
shape of cooked food, and given only to those in actual want, that everyone 
should work who could, and that working paupers should remain the whole 
day within the walls These preliminaries settled, warning was given that 
the existing relief-works would be closed And poorhouses were opened at 
E&nsi and Basti 

This was the beginning of the end The labourers on the relief-works 
continued indeed to inciease, and in the last week of May numbered 127,000 
daily But in the same week fell showers , early in June the regular rams 
set in, and all appiehensions of furthei dearth vanished By the end of the 
month last named the last rehef-work was closed The bulk of the able-bodied 
paupers retmned to till their fields The poorhouses for the old and infirm, 
which had opened with an attendance of about 800, sheltered m August about 
1,800 inmates But in September the number feU to 1,200, and at the begin- 
ning of October to 550 On the 21st of the latter month all poorhouses uere 
closed The State expenditure on relief-works for the able-bodied had by this 
tune amounted to about Es. 4,28,560. The expenses of poorhouses and other 

lAdmtmstraUon Report, N.-W P, 1E73-74 
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institutions for infirm paupers weie deemed the fitting object of prnale 
charity They amounted to Rs 9,040 But of tins sum Government also, in 
contributing to the Central Cliautable Relief Fund, had contnbuted its share 
The next and last dearth, that of 1877-78, ma> be called a famine. 

'Whetbci many of its victims died of actual starvation 
is poihaps doubtful , but diicctly or ludiiectl) it con- 
siderably laised the doatli-ralc A compaiison of the mortality during fno 
corresponding months of the aficctcd ycni and its predecessor vil! at once put 
this fact beyond question — 

DkATIIS IN’ 


November 

December. 

Janimry. 

Febniar^, j 

jMnrc!) 

187G 

1877 

1870 

1 

1677 

1877 

1878 

1877 

1878. 

1877 

1878. 

2,385 

2,702 

2,6N 

1 804 

1 1,984 

0,931 

1,792 

6,019 

1 

1 


The stoiy of the calamity opens in the usual nay Not much more than 
a fifth of the usual ram fell during the monsoon of 1877 While the average 
fall fiom June to Septembci inclusive had foi five }cais' been .>1 9 inches, it 
ivas tins year 1 1 3 only Again, the noithein iicc-crop almost completely 
failed The minor autumn giains jieldcd but a luiirlli of their iisii il outturn 
The puces of food climbed liigli During the last tliice months of the year 
the condition of the pooici classes was consuluiod ciitical On the 22nd 
Octobei a pooihouse was opened at B.isti, and in J.inuaij, 1878, similar 
establishments at Bansi and Mcnhdiuval The number of inmates was inconsi- 
derable , but, befoie the on J of the famine, relief operations had become fui 
more extensive than in tho whole icmnindei of the Benares division. 

Till the end of February disticss continued to increase For some five 
weeks from the lOtli of that moiitli woikforafcw able-bodied paupers was 
provided on thcBasti and Menhdavval load j\Ioanw bile, however, the harvest- 
ing of the spring crops had begun to give emploj ment and bung in food 
The outturn of wheat and bailey was fair, but that of the inieiioi guiins 
was much below the avciagc. On the 21st March the pooihouscs at Baiisi and 
Menhdavval were closed And lieic peihapsthefaminc might have been expected 
to cease. But tho spiing ciops weie aftei all insufiicient to satisfy tho wants 
of a district which had alicady lost, m rice, its piincipal means of subsistence. 
In May signs of unusual poverty and luingoi appealed People might be seen. 

r 1871-76 inclusw c. 
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wauclenng from village to village in search of employment and food Some- 
.ciossed the boidei foi Nepdl and others foi Gonda. On the 28th May and 8th 
June, respectively, relief-woiks were opened on the Rudhauli-Bdnsi and Bdnsi- 
Kakialnghdt loads. Towards the end of the latter month distress reached its 
highest point. 

In the beginning of Jiil}'^ woiks on the Belwa dam were opened as a 
measure for the employment of all fully able-bodied persons requiring nelief. 
But the number of people who patronised this new venture was small , and 
after a few days the Ghagra, swollen by the fall of the rains,- flooded out the 
few who bad attended ' The two works named towards the end of the last 
paragraph were fully manned until towards the close of September. On the 
26th of that month employment on the Kakiahighat road was closed, for 
with good rams and the rising of the autumn ciop suflering and prices had 
abated By the 26th October, when the Kudhauli and Bausi road-works were 
closed, the famine was over Btit the Basti poorhouse remained open till as 
late as the 14th of March, 1879 

“ The extent of the distress,” writes Mr C. A. Darnell,^ “must be gauged by 
the number of recipients of lelief in various forms A few were foreigners from 
neighbouring districts, but their number amongst so many was inconsiderable. 
In the week ending 14th June the daily average was 28,982, oi 1 96 per cent of 
the district population , in the week ending 21st June, 62,886, or 3 59 per cent ; 
in the nine days ending 30th June, 63,908, or 4 27 per cent , in the week ending 
7th July, 46,243, or 3 13 pei cent , in the week endmg 14th Jidy, 29,685, or 2*01 
per cent Thence each week showed a decline The 7th September showed 
0 98 per cent., and the 14th October 0 19 per cent” It may be added that, of 
the pnncipal grains and pulses, rice attamed its maximum puce (8 sers the 
rupee) in July, 1878 , jodr millet (lO-J-f sers) in February of the same yeai 
wheat (10| sers) in Octobey, 1877 and July, 1878 , gram (lOf sers) in Feb- 
luary, 1878 , and barley (Hi sers) in the preceding November The total cost 
to the State of relief-works, pooihouses, * and other famine measures was 
Ks. 1,60,350. In the case of pooihouses the Government giants weie supple- 
mented as usual by private subscriptions (Rs 2,788) In more spontaneous 
charity a conspicuous lead was taken by the R^ija of Bdnsi, who at stated times 
bestowed a regular dole of food on a certain number of paupers Dearths as 
severe as that just described do not often afiSict a district where water is so 
near the surface and river communication so good as in Basti 

1 Then Oflacinting Commissioner of the Benares Division See his No 41^ dated 16th 
linrch, 1879. 
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Flooda and blights 


At times anti places the excess of wnlci is almost ns mischievous as its 
want. In Pait J. of this notice was said enough of 
imindation from rivers ; but such inundation often 
works much mischief. Untimely ram is a fertile source of lilight, vhelher of 
the reddish-yellow kind called rust (fjantht) or of the dirty-black kind called 
smut (sdhu, ddiva) When showcis fall bofoic December- January the wheat 
IS almost sme to jirove a giand success. But if they descend after that month, 
when the giain has filled out in the cars, more or less of blight is the conse- 
quence By lain V Inch falls too soon aftci Novcmbcr-Dcccmbcr the poppy 
plant IS said to be killed 

Rut the Cl ops have also se\eral insect foes Such is the so-called vliite- 
ant (tcnnitcs), such a worm named /Juryuf, vhicli de\ours the roots of the 
rice Of the idha, the Ihaira, and the gainUn nothing is known except that the 
last attacks giain while in a state of milky unripeness For all these pests 
the people can find no bcttci cnic than the incantationsof BrAhman pnests 
(guru) 01 low-caste magicians (ojha) In da 3 s A\hen foni-footcd marau- 
ders were still extensively mischievous, they adopted the more practical remed} 
of daily sprinkling their crops with an infusion of condnug and vatcr E\cn 
the wild buflalo i ejected gieen food thus treated It is oddly enough stated 
that m those times neithci wild elephants nor dcei ever attacked pulses 

In poverty of minerals Basti icscmblcs most other great allin lal plains No 
building-stone is found within it The nodular lime- 
stone named IS, lioiicxcr, quarried in several 
places In most of these it is soft, clayey, and fitted 
less foi load-mctal than for the manufacture of hmo But alone the banks of 


Mineral kingdom 
Nodular limestone, 


the ManaiiUna, in tappa Manwnrpaia of Nagar, it is found in bard and excel- 
lent knobs The following vauctics of kaukar arc locally rccognwcd , but the 
distinctions between them nio distinctions of colour rather than composition — 
Telia or daik , bichhua oi scoipion-shapcd , balna or (//tdsic/iu’c, so-called, 
because found in saudj' oi saline soil , s^tfed, d^idJna or chin, that is vlute, 
milky, 01 liine-colouied The price of nodulai limestone depends on its solidity, 
but foi well-cleaned knobs amounts to about Re 1-12-0 at the quarrj To this 
must be added fiomSto 12 annas for cai tago Mi. Thomson calculates that the 
cost of metalling with six inches of kankar the one metalled road of the district 
would bo Rs 1 ,426 a mile But ho allows to the metalling a width of 9 feet only. 

Lime is made fiom kaukar and shells Burnt vith oidmaij' icfuso, kankar 
hmo costs about Rs 10 per luindrcd cubic feet , but 
with chaiconl oi fiicwood from Rs. to Rs. 10< 
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Bncks 


Slioll lime IS prepared as a rule Avitli tlie latter kinds of fuel That of 
lacustime shells is employed for the finer varieties of cement and fetches 
about Rs 3 per maund. But that made from snail (glionghi) and other shells 
costs about Re 1 only ; or if burnt with lefiiso, as little as 12 annas The 
lacustime shells aie gathered by saltpetre-woikers (Luma) from the sides of 
sti earns and lagoons The banks of the iiveis Ami, Manaidma, Kufina and 
Rawai, and of the Bakhira lake, may be mentioned as good localities for their 
collection As a material foi whitewash and other plasters they sell unbumt 
at fiom 5 to 8 annas the maund 

Bucks aie manufactured by the potteis (Kumhdr), who may be found in any 
village of average population The sun-dned or kaclia 
article is of two sizes, the larger called giima, and the 
smallei, gihni. The former sells for about 2,000, and the latter for about 4,000 
to the rupee Kiln-baked oi paLa bricks made by native methods are of five 
different sizes, the gi'mii, gihna, adhgazz, lakliauri, and ilmds-sdliz The grrmi, 
measuiing 9" X iV' X 5", costs when of the best quabty Rs 8 per mille , the 
giima, 12"x6'''x3", Rs 10 , the ddhgazi, 18'^X6"X2''', Rs 20 , the lakhaun, 
4i"x S"* X 1'^, Rs 100 per Idkh and the ilmds-snhi, 5^" X 4''' x 1", Rs 115 per 
lakh The buck used by the Public Works Department measures 9'^ X 4^^^ X S'' 
The price of its first class is fiom Rs 6 to 9, of its second from Rs. 4 to 
Rs 5 the thousand 

The wood burnt in the kiln is generally that of the mango, the tamarind, 
or the figs called hargad and pdkai. A kiln contain- 
ing a lakh of bricks would require about 2,000 maunds 
weight of firewood , 25 maunds, that is, for every 1,000 bncks Brick-dust or 
eu'iUii, an ingredient in plaster and other builder’s messes, is either ground from 
brickbats in a kind of ciicular mill (chakfci) or burnt from kiln-earth Prepared 
m the foimei manner it sells fiom Rs 9 to 12 and even Rs. 16 pei 100 cubic 
feet, according to quality But when made of kfin-earth burnt with refuse, it 
has a price of Rs 6 only. 

Like bucks, tdes are made by members of the potter caste As shown m the 
Gorakhpur notice, flat tdes cost about double the pnee 
of round , while in the lams the puce of all tiles rises to 
almost double its usual amount. But when 10'’ long, kdn-bumt, and of the best 
quality, they may be said to fetch on the average Rs 4 per mille Tiling v ith 
such mateiial costs about 8 annas per 100 square feet The price of building 

^ A laklizi loOjOOO It IS probably.liccause sold in lots of that quantity tbat tbo brick is 
called lakhaun. 
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Maglmr population deducted, the inhabitants of the district numbered 937,771, 
oi about 345 to the statute square mile^ There iveie 823,733 Hindus, of 
whom but 194,537 followed occupations -unconnected with agiicultnie, Out of 
116,038 MusalmAns 81,157 weie engaged in cultivation. Of the 15,714 
parishes ( mausa ) in the united distiict, about 7,382 must have belonged 
to the modern Basti. Of those m Basti, Birdpur® alone is returned as possess- 
ing moie than 5,000 inhabitants. But being a forest grant, Birdpur is a group 
of villages lathei than a single village The census of 1847 neglected to 
lecoid separately the male and the female population 

The next, that of 1853, remedied this defect. It showed for the district 
as it now stands a total population of about 1,235,720. 

’ But foi the same leasons as in the last case the 


figiiie IS meiely approximate The density of the inhabitants was 453 to the 
square mile. And those inhabitants were thus classified — 



AgnenUunsts 

Non-agrtcullurists j 

Total 

Grand 


Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 



total 

Hindus , . 

Musalmdna ... 

423,401 

69,724 

386,484 

66,316 

1 

132,793 

29,100 

122,189 

26,713 

808,886 

116,1)40 

264,982 

56,8l3 

1,063 867 
171,863 

Total .. 

483,126 

441,800 

161,893 

148,902 

924,926 

310,795 

1,235,720 


It will be seen that in six years the population had inci eased by 295,949 
persons The numbei of paiishes may be leckoned at the same figure as 
before. But two only ( Biidpui with 11,715 and MenhdAwal ivith 7,273 ) had 
moie than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed for the first time details as 
to castes and occupations, the pioportion of children 
to adults, and other irapoitant statistics The Basti 
figures were stiU iinseveied fiora those of Goiakhpiir, but after the same 
deduction as before, the population may be roughly returned as follows — 



1 

AoUIOOLTOnAL. 


1 

NoN-AGE10DLTUR4L 




Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 


Grand 

total 


Adults 


Adults 

Girls 

Adults 

Boys 

Adults 

Girls 

Total 

Hindus, 

Mdsal- 

mfins 

292,369 

46,387 

206,326 

52,794 

277,999 

45,349 

168,782 

27,642 

946,066 

161,172 

81,870 

17,432 

60,164 

12,466 

76,900 

18,616 

49,410 

9,861 

264,340 

68,266 

1,210,405 

209,437 

Total 

338,346 

239,1 19 

323,3481 

196,424 

1,097,237 

99,302 

68,610 

95,422 

69,271 

322,606 

',419,842 


1 That 13, a square mile of 640 acres Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1847 
employs as its standard of area the larger geographical square mile (847 2 acres) * In 

the report of 1847 the name is misprmted Tirpore. 
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The only town which ih this district contained more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Menhdfiwal (7,849) But the Birdpur grant, with its population of 
13,671, IS again entered as a single parish 

The next and last enumeration was that of 1872. As the latest and most 

perfect yet obtained, its statistics deserve greater 

and 1872 j. ^ , o 

detail than those of its predecessors > and the follow- 
ing table shows the population for each parganah separately By adding to 
the totals of that table 41 non- Asiatics (17 females ) and three Native Chris- 
tians ( 2 females ), the census shows a gross lesult of 1,492,994 inhabitants 


Tahsil and pnr- 
ganah. 


Hindus. 

1 

MoUAMMADANB AND OTHFB8 
NOT fliNDDS 

Total. , 

0 

1 
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Aged less Uiaa 
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I 
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16 
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1 

! 
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*5 

IS 
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Male 
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Female, 

Male. 

Female, 
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Tahsil Domarid- 

1 

1 
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gatij. 












Basdlpur 

20,118: 

22,924 

38,048 

36,185 

8,706 

68,71 

11,278 

' 10,971 

87,160 

76,951 

! 496 

Bans! West 

16,484 

13,234 

21,061 

80,273 

6,688 

4,422 

7,049 

I 0,836 

60,182 

1 44,764 

378 

Tahsil Bdnsi, 

1 











B^nsi East ... 

60,201 

40,341 

67,007 

63,721 


8,464 

1 

I 33,64S 

mm 

741,033 

125.676 

1 476 

Biuiiyakpur .. 

4,177 

3,261 

6,854 

6,683 

44lj 

380 

701 

636 

11,1731 


429 

Tahsil Harata 







! 





Amorlia ... 

36,956 

£%676 

60,466 

47,664 

2,764 

2,220 

3,689 

3,423 

93,734 

IBiBI 

652 

KngarWest 

14,102 

10,672 

18,427 

17,8451 

1,129 

948 

1,629 

1.468 

35,IS7 


685 

Basil West 

13,616 

10,728 

17,403 

10,904 

1,346 

1,061 

' 1,663| 


Si, 077 

30,290 

i 570 

Tahsil Bash 







1 





Nagar Fast 

1,149 

8,904 

16,782 

16,283 

1,661 

1,361 

2,140 

2,202 

30,622 

27,760 

614 

Basti East ,..j 

20,262 

16,949 

29,004 

26,643 

2,807 

2, MO 

4,049 

3,676 

60,112 

48.378 

6IX 

Waliauh West , j 

17,836 

14,164 

28,387 

24,974 

2,164 

1,764 

2,979 

2,883 

49,366 

43,776 

548 

Maghar West j 

10,836 

7,986 

16,339 

14,444 


1,666 

! 2,608 

2,679 

! 30,768 

26,564 

621 
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Mahanli East .. 

22,248 

16,968 

32,261 

29,936 

2,213, 

1,778 

3,168 

8,168 

69,880 

61,899 

625 

Maghar East 

33,896 

26,361 

47,580 

44,026 

10,024 

7,987 

18,829 

13,306 

105,329 

90,679 

^671 

Total ... 

270,868 

i 

218,149 

384,679] 

j 

363,469 

60,930 

43,912 

68,170 

66,773 

784,647 

688,313 

628 
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In 1872, then, ITiikUi ninlos nmnbcicd fiol,!!?, oi ')2 0 per cent of the cntiio 
ITuulu popul.'viion, the numhei of Hiiuln females ISljGlS, oi 171 
per cent of that, population In the same niannci the J^Iusalmun males 
amounted to 119,102, ov 52 0 poi cent, and the Musalmin females to 109,085, 
01 ‘ISO pel cent of the total Jlusalmnn population Oi, tahing the nholo 
population, ivc find that there is a centesimal proportion of 53 2 males to ‘tG 8 
females and of 8t7 Hindus to 15 3 Mnsalm&ns In spite of the suspected 
minder of gnl babies amongst certain clans, the propoition of females is 
slightly greater than that (to 7 per cent ) for the piOMiices at large If the 
figuies of tliib and of the tno preceding censuses are to be trusted, from thorn 
may be obtained tno important but perhaps fortuitous results. The fir-^t is 
thatbetneen 1853 and 1872 the proportion of males to females steadily though 
slightly increased, the second, that the Hindus increascil only one-quarter as fast 
as the ittusalm.ins Whether either result is partly or wholly due to the pm^ticc 
of female infanticide .amongst ocrt.ain classes of Hindus must remain to hesohed 
in some work of more spoculatne chaiactcr The calculations of the results 
themselves will be found in itlr Tapp’s finpcrwC Gazt^G'rr of the district 
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At the same time as the statistics of infirmities ivere collectefl the statistics 


of age The‘>e latter are, for what they maybe worth. 
Statistics of age shovm in the following table But it mu=:t be repeated 

that Indian rustics rarely know their ov.n ages . — 


Age 


Tlin 

i<is 


jllusalntdns 

'Total population 

CJ 

*5 

ts 

<—4 

o 

5 

a 

to 

« 

o ,3 

J ti 

o 

cn 

•Si 

s 

CJ 

o 

5 

O 

tr rr 
^ CJ 

o s 

a 

Za 

tr 

o 

c 

s 

2 

o 

o 

o 

=1 
CJ ^ 

tr 

O 

'e 

o 

o 

w 

c 

o 

^ r 

4-* ^ 

O’ 

O 

t 

& 

o 

s 

o 

xP 

o ^ 
CJ c 
*- 

tr 

o 

"S 

o 

c 

o 

"o 

i3 

O 

o 

to 

o 

jr 

w 

CJ 

. 

Up to 1 year 

««« 

57,612 

4 1 

24,007 

" 

4 1 


42 

4,359 

4 0 

32,651 

4 1 

28,150 

4 1 

Between 6 years 


1 6 1 

96,141 

16*5 

20,179 

16 9 

18,496 

17 1 

128,002 

16 3 

114,639 

16 6 

it 

6 &. 12 

3t 

i 1U,392, 17 1 

80,171 

13-7 

20715 

17 3 

14,965 

14 0 

135|^ 07 

>7 2 

95, r7 

138 

ij 

12 &. 20 


103,617 

15 5 

69,108 

118 


1 

12,769 

11 9 

121,140 

15 4 

81,677 

11 8 

V 

20 & 30 


122,151 

18 1 

119,588 20 5 

.21,489 

16 0 


20 2 

143,841 

16 3 

141,210 

20 5 



Jt 

94,286 

14 1 

00,065 

15 5 


14 1 

15 928 

14 9 

111,118 

14 1 

106,584 

15 4 


40 50 


4 So 

8 0 

61,272 

86 

0,420 

7 9 

9,148 

8 5 

61,162 

80 

60,421 

8-7 

9f 

60 &. 60 

if 

27,189 

40 

30,560 

5 2 

5,004 

4 2 

5,563 

5 2 

32,191 

4 1 

30,113 

52 

Above 60 years 


14,558 

2 1 

20,124 

34 

2,912 


9,831 

35 

17,471 

2 2 

23,956 



The percentages on total population are, as a rule, abot e the average of the 


provinces And this fact tends to prove that Basti is not, on the whole, un- 
healthy 


The facts attaching to the statistics of caste may perhaps prove less revolting 
to the reader Distributing the Hindu population 
into four conventional classes, the census shows 
173, 05G Brdhmans (81,220 females), 44,274 Rajputs (19,240 females), 44,757 
Baniyas ( 20,827 females ) , and 985,141 persons belonging to “ the other 
castes” ( 460,331 females) 1 


To aroid overloading our text with statistics, the proportion of each great class to the total 
Hindu population is shown in a note And that proportion may be compared with the propor- 
tion in the provinces at large, thus — 


Brahmans 

Baipnts 

Bamyfis 

Others 


Basil rfoTth- Wes tern Provinces at larpr. 


f ■« 

13 9 per cent 

122 

per cent. 

rtf 

3 6 

9 U 


• •• 

3 6 „ 

39 

» 

«at 

79 0 „ 

749 

M 


Total 100 0 


100 0 
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Li<'rii<l iliviilo. I’l.iliiiniv into h\«» mlion=!, of uliicli one, llic Onur, 

eoloniHil llmdirl in.' Oi llic Inu races into wliicU 
(111 Ct.uii nation i*’ ngain seioicd foui aic italicized 
in llie follow ini: irir'iinapli 

'I’lio census cln-. ts liio lliainmns of l>\-ti ns ‘‘ without distnicliou” 
( 7 .‘ 1 'I''''), S in.’ nil 1 ), 7 r<niojf^/)/os (dd.llO), fria'/ > ( 2 ,S 13 ), and Gau- 

liins ("iS'i) Uinkr the heading of *' innroll ineoits " it mentions also the 
lollowin.’’ 'indltiilKs — S'liii'jit' Sing iMw ipi, rjolilm, Gorahhbansi, K isli- 
iniii, Xiwan, K uiiil, .S.in!..di.ii, IJiIodi.i, ^fadhd, .M.ih ir.nhtia, Pachgoti, and 
.STii.'idli Piihg.ili jonnds MnpiLhmsl} liKu Picligoti, which is the appellation 
(if 1 P ujiut and im< of a Pnllinnii ol ui. Tim n.uncs Paiido, .Slinhnl, Tiwari, 
.Mnn, iiuki, and Vasidit are ailded Ihil the Inst fotii aie mere honorary 
liths, (he hnl Tw<i are n unos ol liilnl snlidn istons (tjutto), and all aio 
camnu'n to in un IJi iliman tnhc' Such of (hO'O imscellaneous oi niinoi 
ilins IS ha\e not alriad\ Imon notuN'H must await doscription in notices on 
districts wh'Tc llie\ au' a little inoic nuniviotr Of the majoi Iribc'^, the 
Sarwarms are do'Cnbvd in tlic Goi ihhjnir , the K iinn|i\ as in the Etiwa 
iiid ratnlJiibid, and the G iiirs in the Aligirli .ind Meerut Gi/clleeis- 
f! lilt till, e,' nil, is ntlic'r a ‘'lib In I ion d title of s.wt’ial tubes tlmn the naino 
of am one lube 'I'inro aie, lur in t nice, flantani gotras ol tlie Kliatkiil Ka- 
mniii Ls, of the S III ”i lln, of ih.’ Plniinb irs and of the Sai warn as Ilispro- 
b ihlo ill it ilic G uit mis of 1 j nil btlong nnsth to tlie two last-named tribes. 
Of the Ijlnimlian sunmtluiig has been •- ud in the Goiahhpui and moro 
rein uns to her ml in tlie Pen ires notice. Me.inwhilc some further account of 
tlie Sarw.ui} is, the piinc’pal Ijii'dimm cl in of the distiict, will not bo out of 
jilace 

The S irwaii>as 01 Saiji'ipnis dcinc Ibcii name fiom Saiwaroi Sarjup.u, 
(lie country “across the .Sai pi ” or Gliagra Tins tiact 
inthuled Gor.iKIii>iir, Pasli, and pait, it not all, of Gouda 
Tliongli b( longing to the gieat K uianjiy.i lacc, the tube must not bo confus- 
ed with til it poilioii of the lace Kiiowm as Kliatlciil Kaiiatijiyas or Kauaup3as 
piojici yMs Kanaiip^'as, the S 11 n'lp Ills of couisc cl.iiin Kaiiauj foi tlmii e.u- 
licsL lionic But Jilvo iicai ly all the Ciulimaus of Bisti,' the}' tiace a raoie 
immediate origin to Apidli}a, pist .acioss the Gliiigia Ajiulhja ivas the capi- 
tal of the deified Solai R'ljpuL luiina , and many families of Sai waiiyas still 

’ Sco jirccHliiip loliinit', p 'ITC (IJirciIh) -For ■;oinc nccouiit of tlic S ir iRiils sue 

G ircllccr, IH, lai (Mu/^ifirtrimpnr) , nC the MutUils. Gu?cticcr IV, GlO (atuuipuri} , 
niul of tilt H-iin'idlis, VJI, (j 1 (Furulili ill i(l). -i Stu ibo\c, p IIJ, G izcticcr, IV, 

272 VII , CD , ami 111 , ,'5C, JpJ ''bee note on the tastes of the ilistntt, Utusus Ititiort 

of iec5. 
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assert that it was lie who mvitcd then ancestors to colonize this district. 
Some say tliat, on tlie conclusion of his successful campaign against the giant- 
hing of Ceylon, lie specially requested the original Sarwariyas to migrate from 
Kanauj Anotlier less flattciing account relates' that by receiving alms some 
Kanaujiya Brahmans lost caste in their own country , and that the kindhearted 
Jliima provided them with tlie means of forgetting their disgrace in a new land 
Certain it is that, cveept by themselves, the Sarwariya Bidhmans are not re- 
garded as of equal rank with the Kanaujiya Bifihmans proper.^ If, as Buchanan^ 
says, they assert siipcrioiity over the Kananjiyas it is merely because they have 
an uneasy knowledge that the Kanaujiyas aie their acknowledged betters 

The Sarwariyas have IG clans or gotras, bearing lespectively the names 
of Ouig, Oautam, SUndil, BhAraddliwiij, Vasislit, Vatsa, Kasyap, Kdsyap, 
Kuusik, Chandriiyan, Suvaranya, Paiasar, Pulasta, Vrigu, Atri, and Angira. 
These names arc 'in several cases, such as those of Vasisht, Kasyap^ Kasyap, 
Viigu, Atii and Angira, derived from the appellations of great Brdhman 
Baiiils. Though locally lecognizcd, the distinction between Kasyap and 
Kasyap is doubtful But St Kasyap's son would have been called Kdsyap, 
and might, like liis fathci, have founded a separate gotrn. Each of the various 
dans has its honorary title or titles. Thus the Gargs are called Shukul and 
Paiule , the Chandidyans, Sdvaranyas, Par.isars and Kdsyaps, Pande, the 
Bharaddliwajcs, Dube , the Vatsas and Gautams, Dube andMisra, the Kas- 
japs and Kausilcs, Misra, and the Sundils, Tripdthi or Tiwdri. But it will be 
.it once scon that this list docs not account for all the clans ; and other titles, 
hucli ns Ojha, Piithakh, Upadhya and Chaube might be added Buchanan 
assci ts that besides these IG golias oi “ pangtis there aie three others, which 
dciivc then names fiom places What those names aio he does not toll us , 
and his statoniont may bo doubted, as opposed to moic modern authority. 
The tliicc cliUiB of the liist lank are tho Gargs, Gautams, and Sandils 

Amongst the Sai wariyas, but far below the IG clans just mentioned, aie 
sometimes placed others called Julaha"* or counteifcit. But these, as shown 
by the Goiakhpui tiadition, belong moropioperly to tho class named Sawhla- 
khis ^ 'J'lic Imc between the >Saiwaijya and the SawAlaklii is often difiSculb 
to thaw But tho formci is tho supenor and tho latter the inferior The 
loimoi ^\Ill become spnitual adviser {guru oi gurolM) to a family of respect- 
able vank , the hvttci will become a tcmple-pncst (panda). But sacerdotal 
appumlmcuts of this kind can be obtained by comparatively few of either 

\ Supra, \>\> ai-'-tl .Sliornng’h (inrf Tfttc* 0 / lienares (IBTS). V 29. - Easicrn 

Jn.lui iidJb), j' 461 * li\ Lastern India t\»s immc ia mibiirinteil 

'J utaloi tci 1 ). 363 , iiuil lor Home account ol the Sai\alnkhiB, pp. 361-52, 
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clafis, "Where the numbei of Brdhmans is so enormous/’ writes Buchanan, 
“ only a small proportion could live by deceiving the multitude, which is the 
pioper duty of Biahmans ” A gieat many Saiwaiiyas have condescended to 
practise even that agiicultuie which they formerly so much despised The 
number of Bidhmaus still deserves the epithet of enonnous Except Gorakh- 
pur, Cawupore, and Allahabad, no district in these provinces has so many, of 
that caste as Basti. 

The legendary oiigin of the Rajput tubes has been mentioned elsewhere * 
On the distinction between the Solai, Lunar, and Fire 
Efijputs. races it is needless to dwell further But in tho fol- 

lowing list the names which appear on Tod’s roll of the 36 Royal Tribes have 
been italicised 

The Rajputs are leturncd as Siirajhansi (9,491), Bais (7,212), Ponw('ti' 
(1,058), Gautam (4,512), Parwar (1,216) Cliauhdn (1,313), Bhdraddhwdj 
(4,211), Raghubausi (1,895), “ without distmction” (1852), and miscellaneous. 
Undei the last heading appear the following sparsely rejnesented tribes — Ko- 
nohik, Shiiibansi, Rdjkumar, Kulluins, Jaiswar (or Bhatti), Gahriudr, BhdP for 
Bhdla-Sultdn), Pundii, Kinwiir, Dikshit, SalMTxodr, Sainct, Bachgoti, Bah- 
mangaur, i2dt/i0?', Bisen, Surwdr, Khnrag, Ndgbansi, Orilc, Gaur, Aiail, Bv 
ghel, Bhuinhdr, Mahrawdr, Sarandwipi, Chandmhansi, Baigdjar, Bhinila 
Raikawdr, Katehnya, and Bdnsi Bhdiaddhwdj is a clan-name common U 
many tribes The Ehuinhdrs, who are just as often called Brdhmans as R.ij‘- 
puts, have been mentioned undei the foimer heading Many of the miscella- 
neous tubes have been described elsewhere, and those that hare not are too 
small to enlarge this notice. A sufficient account of tho Bais andPonuars 
will be found in tho Gazetteers of Bareilly and Farukhabad respectively^ 
The subject of Chauhdns, genuine and spunous, has been exhausted m (ho^ 
Mainpuri and Bijnor notices ^ Theie remam for description enh the SuraiJ 
bansis, Parwdrs, and Raghubansis f 

All Rdjputs of the Solar Race might perhaps he called Sunjhan^i ; hut SiJ. 
Surnjbansis rajbansi is here the specific name of a tube Of Hh, 

Solar Race the Rasti Sunjbansis of conr o lioisj, 
themselves membeis But their standing amongst B ijpuis is not u niatl.'ihh 
high, and Mi Sherrmg suggests that thej ucre atfii-{ recruits'll from 
degraded scions of many Solar tribes^ Such men v.oiihl intur.ilh Inin iore- 


^ Gnzetleer, V, 676 
'« Balia” of Tod’s list 
260 87 , and VII , 08-69 
P 225. 


^Tbis tribe I-, rrcrrhnr t-> ^ir 11 1 Hint, J,]r„t ^^1 , 1 ,^ 

^ Gazetteer, JV , ard V, fi; E,(lf,r V 

® Gazr, It ,, 5 rj 1 . 1 1 f imd ,,1 
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KaghabansiB 


Banijas, 


occasions tliey rally from all parts of a circle some eighty miles round But 
of this enough has been said above ^ 

About the Raghubansis there is less to be said Their eponymous ances- 
tor, Raghu, king of Ajudhya, was the 55th successor 
of Ikshv^ku and the great-grandfather of Rdma They 
therefore claim to be Solar Rajputs, and in this part of the country boast a 
continuous residence from the reign of Raghu himself It is probable, how- 
ever, that they crossed the Ghdgra and entered Basti at a more-advanced and 
less mythical date All over the North-Western Provinces, they of course 
trace their origin to Ajudhya But in Eta and some other districts they are 
content to foiget Raghu and to ascribe their colonization to the leadership of 
Kusha, son of Rdma In Basti they are fairly numerous, but not of much 
landed importance Their pimcipal clan or gotra is the Kasyap 

The census classes Baniyas as Kasaundhan (9,795), Agarahn (9,702), 
Kfindu (29,856), Agarwdl (2,107), “ without distinc- 
tion” (1,977), and miscellaneous In the last class 
are included the following small tribes Panwar, Golapuri, Kasarwdni, Dasa, 
Dhdsar, Bandarwar, Jaiswdr, Ummar, Bahwar, Sdndil, Rajab, and Rastogi. 
Panwdr is perhaps a misprint for Palwar or Paliwal. Some account of the 
Kasarwani's will he found in the Gazetteers of Cawnpore andEtdwa^ The 
Dasas or half-breeds, as opposed to the Bisds or thorough-breds, are a division 
of the Agarwdls The Agarwdls themselves receive more or less description 
in the Sahdranpur, Aligarh, Meerut, Muzaffamagar, Etdwa, and Budaun no- 
tices the Dhiisars in those of Sahdranpur, Aligarh, and Cawnpore,^ the 
Ummars in those of Cawnpore and Farukhabad and the Agarahris in the 
latter notice. Sdndil or Sdndel is a name applied to clans of several Baniya 
tribes It IS noticeable that the Baranwdr, Unai, Kamalpun, Rauniydr, 
and Baya Bamyds mentioned by Buchanan have disappeared , but his Jaun- 
puris, though unmentioned in the census, still exist Of the four classes at 
present most numerous, the Kasaundhans and Kdndus alone await notice 
The Kasaundhans belong to that upper rank of Baniyas whose widows do 

not remarry They are m Jaunpur said to be 
Knsaundbang i i i 

descended from the union of a Kdndu and a bunar 

woman.® Lucknow is sometimes named as the first home of the tribe. But 

the names of its two clans, eastern (Purbiya) and western (Pachhaiyan), point 


^ Supra, p 486 


’ See Gazetteer, IV , 281 , and supra p 64, 


182 , 396, III , 269, 497 , VI , 280 and V., 46 


3 Gazetteer, II , 


Supra, p 64; Gazetteer, YU, 72 
of 18C5 


Gazetteer, II , ilnd , supra, p 64 


® Note on castes of that district, Census Kcport 
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to a moio ubiquitous ougiu, and the Kasaundbans of these provinces are 
most numeious in the Hamhpui district.^ Though heie considered descend- 
ants of the ancient Vaisyas, the Kdndus are in many 
and Kdndus. , . „ , 

cases mere agiiculturists. Allowing the morganatic 

lemairiage of widows, they aio tlieiefore placed low in the scale of Baniyas 
They will eat the flesh of the wild boar , but from intoxicating liquors they, 
m public at least, abstain. According to Buchanan,^ Rdjputs have no scniple 
in accepting water fiom then hands About half the tribe aie served by 
Biahman priests , but the remainder follow the heretical sects® which have 
ever been favoured by Bani3'as. They, as a rule, call themselves Madhyddesis 
or midlandeis, after the geographical division in which ancient Hindu writers 
placed this district To then other clans aie assigned the names of Kanau- 
jiya, Gaur, and Chanchdra 

Hitheito we have been dealing ivith tubes who claim descent fiom the 
The “ other ciiBtcs ” of “ twice-born” races of Manu — with tnbes who have 
the census. some pride of pedigree, and supply the district -with 

its leading families. We now descend to the lower strata of society, to those 
whom Manu would most probably have classed as Sddras. But though of 
mixed or aboriginal oiigin, these "other castes” form by far the most nume- 
rous and useful pait of the population Their names are shown in the follow- 
ing compilation fiom the census. But it should be piemised that, though 
classed with Handus, several of the tribes here mentioned are for the most 
part Muhammadan The Juldha, the Ghosi, and the Tawdif would have found 


a more appiopnate place amongst the Muslim population — 



Agbon (rcllglous-scctary) ... ... 


• •• 


44 

A-licrm ... ... 



• •a 

19 

Ahir (cowherd) ... ... 


• •• 

aaa 

168,184 

A rakh (hunter and fowler) 

• •• 

%»i 

aat 

3,343 

Atith (religious sectary) ... ... 




3,214 

Baliohya (hunter and fowler) ... 



aaa 

723 

Bahrtplft (mimic and buffoon) ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• •a 

104 

Bnirfigi (religious mcudiciint) ... 



• aa 

■ 2,260 

Bniswdr .. ... ... 

«•» 


aaa 

474 

Bdjgi (musician) 

ft* 


aaa 

22 

Bangdli (native of Bengal) .. ... 

»•% 


aif 

6 

Banjdra ... ... ... 

l<« 


•at 

21 

Bansphor (bambu-workcr) ... ... 



•aa 

6,818 

Bargdbi ... ... ... 

• •f 


• •• 

779 

Barbal (carpenter) ... ... 

• 

• •• 

• •• 

24,677 

1 Caaies and Triies of Benares, p. 298, 

« Religion " 

^Eastern India, 

ir,pp. 

466-66, 

f/n/. 
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Ban (maker of leaf-plnttere) 

••• 

«•* 

• •• 

• •• 

4,238 

Beld£r (navvj) ... 

••1 

• *< 

«•« 

III 

4, US 

Eharbliunja (grain-parcher) 

••• 

• •• 

til 

• *• 

' 8,194 

Bliar... ... ... 

••• 


tl* 

It* 

]7,3Sa 

Bhflt (minstrel) 



■ I* 

III 

2,318 

Bhuj •• ... ... 


• •* 

It* 


G5I 

Bhufnlidr ... ..< 

••t 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

1,734 

Bhartia ... ... 


• 3* 

• M 

• tl 

201 

Bind .. ... ... 

••• 

• •* 

• •• 

••• 

461 - 

Clidi • ... ... 

••• 

M* 

• •• 

• •• 

16,^89 

Chamar (currier) ... 


• »« 

• *• 


205,668 

Clihipi (cluntz-makcr) ... 


•*t 

«*• 

• •* 

213 

Dabgar (maker of leathern vessels) 


tM 

t** 

III 

7 

Barzi (tailor) .. .. 


• «* 

II* 

lit 

484 

Dhdnuk (formerly archers) 

• •• 

• •• 

• I* 

III 

17" 

Dhfidi, more correctly Dharhl 


« 

*■* 

«•• 

1,697 

Dhobi (washerman) ... 

• M 

• •• 

III 

• •• 

25,800 

DbOnd (cotton-cleaner) 

*4t 

«*t 

III 

• •• 

444 

Dorn 

• ••** 



• •• 

745 

Dusddh ... n. 


»•» 

»»l 

•«« 

425 

Fakir (religious mendicant) 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

• •• 

2«8 

Gadanya (shepherd) ... 

• » 

• •• 

• tl 

!•• 

9,1*0 

Gadhonta ... ... 

• •• 

• •• 

III 

• It 

86 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) ... 

•«4 

• *• 

• tt 

• tt 

64 

Gond ... ... 


I** 

III 

• •• 

777 

Gosfiln (religious sectary) ... 

••t 

**• 

fM 

• •• 

1,868- 

Bnj]dm (barher) 


*• I 

• •* 

• It 

19,766 

Halwai (confectioner) ... 


«*• 

*•• 

III 

S,2C6 

Jdjak or Jdchak ... 


• •• 

III 

• •• 

8 

Jaiswnr .. ... 

• •• 

• •• 

*•• 


400 

«Jdt ... ... ... 

••f 

t«t 

Itt 

• • 

916 

Jogi (religious mendicant) 

It* 

• •• 

• •• 

It! 

173 

Jotishi (astrologer) ... 

« , 

• f * 

• It 

Itt 

86 

Juldhd (Mushm weaver) ... 

. 

• •• 

*•• 

t«l 

64 

Kahdr (litter earner) ... 

• •* 

• It 

• tt 

• It 

34,774 

Kaldl or Kalwdl (distiller) . . 

ft* 

• •• 

lit 

• tl 

10,715 

Eamdngar (formerly bow-makers) 

• •• 

*•• 

• •• 

• tt 

220 

Kan^ar (stnng-seller) ... 

• t* 

«*• 

• It 

• It 

866 

Kdnpn . ... 

»•* 


• •• 

• •• 

63 

Karwal or Karil ., , , 

• 

• *i 

• it 

• •■ 

30 

Kasera (brazier) ... 

**• 

• «« 

• tt 

• tt 

614 

Kayasth or Kdyuth (senbe) 

«** 

*•• 

«•« 

III 

18,681 

Ehagdr 

f*t 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

30 

Ehdkroh (sweeper) 

**• 

*•« 


• •• 

1,264 

Eharwdr 

• •• 

«*• 

• •• 

■ •• 

195 

Ehatik (pig and poultry breeder) 


t«t 

• •• 

tit 

6,302 

Ebattri ... 

*•* 

*•* 

1 1 

• It 

102 

Eisun (cultivator) ,m 

»«l 

ft* 

• tt 

• tt 

6 
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144 

21,574 

Iv 'i . t K' ti flltt,!') r-fiTTr) 

• •• 


W| 

• •• 

o.tiST 

l\i 11 M) 1 r l\ S I (5 .(Ur) .. 

• t 


• 41 

• * • 

28.1181 

1 \' ii . 1 K nt i „ • 



, 


11.1,154 

K ifTi ill -iViT i.t ( ni .t)v it'll 1 rillff' ) 


• •4 

III 

IG 

J..! > t^ ( ncfj' ' I 1 < rt ci) 


••• 

. . 

• 44 

C2 

'll/ i’ 1 , iiltniiti r i(. rnnrh 

I)niil’'nnn) 

•• 

• •• 

4*» 

ID.O'O 

1 ' 1 .) (. 1 ' cl 11 1 * 1 ) .. 

• • 

«• 

• 1 


i;,Git 

ii fit (ti jili’i I ) ... 

•il 


• 

III 


ill < r n ir I rt) . 

• 

• • 

. 

4 

Cl,')73 

y il'fili or Kill u't vi'cnl ntn) 


••• 

. 

• 44 

.11,170 

’.ill''! , . , 


••• 

• • 

4 . 

1.1 

’■lun) nr Mt,r . . (nnti rt ( M.t. net) 

••• 


• •• 

• •• 

IS, 012 

’Iti ihir 


... 

• • • 

i«4 

CIO 

I'£i li .'niii (( ,i<ii cr<'( Sit It tc III mil]) 


4 •• 

. 

88 

V n 'ir N 1 , ir ( irrntnl) , 

•«• 

. 


444 

100 

JmiiiiItii, \)ii,n ( iltjiclrr wort.r) 



• •• 

• 44 

17,002 

(till r r III r!i 

• 

•>• 

. . 

4 

no 

r ii; Itt (vr. , 'ni hi) 

• • 

••• 

• »• 

III 

15 

I' I'l ((< nil r ri il n T'rliin iii) 

• 

••• 

. . 


10,577 

r I' 1 T (,) r cl I ici mala r) 

••• 

» 

• •1 

• 4 

001 

liaill . . . . 

•*• 

•** 

. 

4 4 

17 

Imj! trr .. 


••• 

• 44 

4 4 

5,814 

U 11 )a . . . . 

• 


. I 

* 

no 

n-L'i, V ir 

• • 

• • 

• . 

4 4 

201 

Siiiii 1 (rdii Imi' imii’uajit) 


•• 

• 

441 

41 

St. Ill . . ... 

• 

»•• 


444 

a«o 

S rati a . 


**< 


444 

2,400 

Stiiiar . . , . 

• • 

. . 

• »• 

444 

8,202 

■J aiiK'li (I'ciil nut ultoi) 

• • 

•»• 

• 

444 

2 , lull 

'] . 1 iii.r 

••• 

• I 

III 

• 

101 

‘J n" aif (protlitulc) ... 

••• 

••• 

it! 

444 

100 

T tli (mlnnn) 

• • 

»•• 

• •• 

• 44 

27,101 

*1 linilii r i (.Urnriir) ... 

• • 



• 

1,218 

To lliC'O niiict ho aihlod .'1,08.3 porsoni of nil' 

jiouliod c is( 

0 or 

ncciip ition. 


Tlif' Btn^^uh'' woic jtrol)nlil% too fi \v to ho tli'-lm^ui'-luHl oth-'rw I'-o llim 

In II ilioiialilv It mil Iio noluod (Inf no coMilor*' (M<h)ii^ or i(^'r-c irrior^ 
nppc'U on lli<> Int The lorinorhuo ImMi iinliitlid in tlu' oroit iriny 
of Clinin.'irs, to winch hs o I'-to lln \ hcloiio tlio hitt< r, hi ino ini"th \luli un 
inulnir, nn\ pcrlnjii^ bo <=oiioli( in ih('r*tiirn< ol tlio Mnl'ntiutrol in Shall In 
For Iho K i( 1)1)1', niuni’i oin in tin Duilub'Tu' v.oni'n -i mhuMiin 'I'li. ir 
]ih(c )' he r<‘ t ihi'ii In Jilnri"- An li- >rt,Mii i! i n oi I', m' ili i*. itiund m 
Chnfn N'l;.'pnr . Inn tin' roii'ii' iloi ' not t mi< i t’o F’ t"nh .1 n ah > i^'ni' ' K 
cm (ill) ollitr J unh ih-_\ iri. An ' »i - h lui l" '.in t'j ' wt-, (_')<' / 

v'-O 


1 




, EHITTES AND OTHERS. 


MAtliur clan, parch gram, and ate therefore called Bharhhimjas But with the 
Bliaihhimja caste they have no connection From tlie Ualwliis and Kahdrs that 
caste IS not so easily distiugutshed Some of its membeis, especially those of the 
Kandii and Kanauji3'^a clans, make sweetmeats , and they are therefore mistaken 
foi Halwnis not only by Bliarbliunjaa of other clans, bnt by the Halwfiis them- 
selves The confusion is increased by the fact that the Halwfiis also have a 
Kanaujiya and a Madhesia clan The vanous clans of Bharbhunjas, moreover, 
know little of one another They neither eat together nor intermarry , and 
are practically separate castes Amongst the Kahar clans, again, we find the 
names of Jaiswara and Kanaujiya But from both Kah&rs and Halwdis the 
Bhaibhunjas are separated by the prohibition of eating oi weddmg together. 
The Bhiij caste, which the census returns as existing only in this distiict, 

Gorakhpur, and Jaunpur, is perhaps merely a subdivi- 
sion of the Bhaibhunja Bharbhunjas are variously 
styled Bhun]a, Bhurji, Bhar-bhiija, Bhad-bhuja, Barbhunja, Bhujan, and Bhun- 
j'an The basis of all these names IS the Hindi verb bJiunnd, to paichorfry; 
and the bhar^ bliad or bar sometimes imposed thereon is nothing more than an 
abbreviation of the Hindi hhdr, an oven 

Bharti or Bhartija is the name of both a Kunbi clan and a class of religi- 
ous mendicants. As the census does not include the 

Bhartiyos. 

Basti Bhartiyas amongst the latter, we may hazard 
the speculation that the former is intended But no positive statenient can 'be 
made on the subject The caste is mentioned in the returns 'for this district 
and Sahdiaupur only , and is not apparently to be confused with the Bharthi 
01 wood-splitting tribe of Mirzdpur 

The Chhipis are a separate caste, although their name simply means cloth- 
Chlif Dhfidl printer (chhapna, to print) It is almost needless to 

' ' say that their claim to be considered Rathoi Rajputs 

IS frivolous But they still inhabit m large numbers what was once the old 
Ehthor kingdom of Kanauj They have given their name to parganah 
Chhibrdmau m that neighbourhood , and also, perhaps to Chhapra m JBihar. 
The origm and nature of the Dhddis or Dhdrhis, who are found here, in 

Gorakhpur and in Etdwa, have hitherto baffled re- 
search The Dhunas, Dhunyas or Kateras, whom the 
bastaid official language of the country sometimes prefeis to style nadddf, 
card or comb cotton. Musalmdns also engage in this occupation , but the, 
Hindus with whom we are dealing form a distmct caste “ The mstrumeni 
by which the combing and cleaning are performed,” writes Mr. Shernng, : 


Chlifpifl, Dhfidls, 


and Dhunas 
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Bimply a bow. Squatting on ilic ground before a fjuantily of fiC';ld cotton, 
wbicb IS (udinaiily full of dirt, seeds, bits of stick and so forth, tbc bow being 
in his left hand and a wooden mallet in his light, (he Katera strihcs the 
stung of the bow and brings it quivciing to the surface of the cotton, poitions 
of which adheiing to it in light fibres aic at once caught up by the string 
The striking being repeated continuously, nil the cotton is by degrees beauti- 
fully combed And at the same time its foul pai tides, becoming separated 
fiom the fibies and being weighty, fall away of themseUes” 

Of the Dorns something-has been said above- But for a further descrip- 
tion of this interesting gypsy tribe, -whose name hrts 
Dorns. oj t j 

been plausiblj identified with the “ Romany ” of 
Europe, no apology is needed That the Dom is an aboriginal, and that his 
abject dogiadation had its origin in -his enslavement by Hindu conquerors, is 
almost beyond doubt But his piescnt habits amply account for the contempt 
and disgust with which even the lowest castes regard him He is personified 
pollution He is the public scavengei, the public executioner He eats the 
flesh of disease-slaughteied swine, and prepares the pile for the unclccin bodies 
of the dead He is a wine-bibher, a thief, and a vagabond From the hour that 
he pitches his lagged reed tent on some giassy roadside patch near the village, 
thefts are expected, and expected with justice, 

The seven clans into which he of course divides his tribe are by one list® 
named Kunwai, Haziiii, Sanwat, Bhagw'di, Chauh.in, Chaudhaii,and Balgaiyau. 
Of these tho fiist is highest , hut clan distinctions are less legarded than the 
division into Maghaj'a Dorns and Dorns pi oper. The foiraer, whose name is 
commonly deiived flora a place called Magli or Magha m the Gaya district, 
are quite iireclaiinahlc The latter sometimes adopt an honest life and enter 
the lanks of the Bansphors or kindred tribes For the purposes of thieving 
and begging, the Doms divide the countiy into ciiclcs (xlala or golj The 
residents of diffeient cucles will not, it seems, intermariy. A. Dom who com- 
mitted theft in a foieign ciicle would quickly find himself snrrendeied to 
justice by biS biethien of the poached pieseive So °tiict indeed aie these 
laws of boundaiy that in some cases the customs of his fraternity would forbid 
him to leave his own ciiclc Thus in Goiakhpur a Dom of the nahdrajganj 


lahsil cannot, undei pain of excommumcatiou, pass west of the Rohm river 

The ijj^ough they sometimes accompany burglais, Doms seldom if ever consent to 

the usual hole through the wall of the houso attacked The buiglar's 

chisel (s<ibn) they neiei caiiy. Then specialty in thieving is the use of the 

^ ' c , raw ’ Pp 160-361 ® That of Mr, W Crooke, o.s , -who bas kmdly fut- 

nisked an mtcrosUng note on the Doms 
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lough knife called hUiJC) With which they cut through the wicker scieens 
sonietunes used as doois This bdnJK, is then only weapon No Dom was 
ever known to use a gun, But on their laids the gangs sometimes carry 
earthen pots filled with bmiiing chaicoal , and these' when hard pressed 
tliey use ns hand-grenades On opening a campaign of larceny they often 
feign themselves Chamiirs or other men of low caste, bound on a pil- 
giimage to Ajudhja In the connubial season of early summer they are 
particulaily active, joining maiiiage piocessions with a view of begging or 
theft Stolen pioperty they baiter for gram, the leceivers being chiefly 
Chamfirs. Wlien the theft is discoveied and the Dom imprisoned, his kins- 
women tic a cloth 01 string loimd then heads in token of mourning At tlie 
same time an obliging fnend undertakes the protection of his wife, restoring 
hei only uhen the convict returns from jail 

In his relations with the fan sex, indeed, the Dom is somewhat licentious; 
The late Salifii of Goiakhpur, the pimcipal executioner in this part of the 
piovinccs, kept when not in prison foiu mistiesses But the Dorn’s licence is of 
the insolent lather than the gallant oidei, and Ins behaviour towards women 
often brings him into tiouble. His marriage is celebrated without religious 
ceiemonies, and without the inteivoution of any caste council ('pancMynt) 
The tribe has indeed no regular foicmeu (chaicdhar'i) to preside over 
assemblies of the lattci kind But the leading man of the circle is called 
master (mdbk), and felons of the Sakai stamp sometimes acquire gieat 
influence. 

The favourite viand of the tribe, both at marriages and other festivities, is 
pork For the slaughter of fish or game they have neithei net nor spear 
They have not, like Hindus, any half-sacred circle fc/iawAa,! within which to 
cook then food , and content themselves with a mere fii e-place of clods. 
Spirits, tobacco, and the intoxicating decoction (gdnja) from the wild hemp aie' 
greedily consumed when obtainable Duinken brawls are common, and few 
adult Dorns are unmaiked by knife-scars But against Avashing their dirty 
linen in public they have a chivalrous dislike They never prosecute, never 
appeal an order, and when arraigned never call a wutness in defence In jail 
they are noted for then filthy habits But on prison diet they rapidly fatten 
They are indeed a very healthy lace Against small-pox they take no precau- 
tions, even in the way of inoculation Butfiom fever they pi otect themselves 
by always encamping in open places. In wet weather they creep into villages 
to shelter themselves m cowsheds or under the eaves of houses But they 
laiely remam more than three days in one place. When that place has been 
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tlioronghly tliieved, or becomes too bot to bold them, tlieir ■women slionlder 
tbeir few moveables and they decamp 

The Doms believe greatly in magic (ojhni) They have no special dances 
or songs But, like the Diis.idhs, they at weddings and on other important 
occasions worship a god called Rahu Marching in a body to some open 
space, they plant in its midst a pair of stout bambiis Between and to these, 
again, they tie cross pieces of non or wood which are supposed to represent 
swords On this slender scaffolding they mount and perform a sort of fiinam- 
bnlistic dance A cock is sacrificed to the god , a trench is dug , a fireplace is 
built, while on the last, in an iron pot, are boiled milk, oil and clarified butter 
The trench is about seven cubits long by one in breadth and depth , and in it, 
after the acts just desenbed, firewood is burnt to cinders During this process 
the women smg and beat drums, while one man pretends to feel the afflatus 
of the god, and babbles nonsense After some time he who is called gus'iid, 
pastor and master, washes his feet in the liquids boiled hard by He walks 
through the smouldering trench, and is followed by the other men They are 
said to avoid burning their feet by applying thereto the juice of the niacldr 
(Oalolropis gigantca) But as the man first through receives a present of about 
Rs 4, it IS presumed that the operation is not altogether free from danger 
Like the Sunars, of rvliose vocabulary specimens wore given above,' the 
Doms have a special slang of their own And with Mr Crooke’s list of their 
more important phrases we may bring our notice of the tnbe to a close — 


Enghsh. 

Domani 

1 

English. 

Domdni 

Stealing ... 

klunchni- 

To escape when the 

chelQ 


ghcracL 

owner of the house 



nOrei 

wakes 



dhajuri. 

To hide inside,a house 

natsrjn 

To conceal stolen 

puthi 

To summon the gang 

ruela, kisnd, 

goods in the bonse 


to one place. 

chatarja 

of 'iiiollicr 


To go away after a 

chilwa 

I'lcc or coppers 

chohu 

theft 



koiiyo 

To call another to ]Oin 

bdnda 


luhi 

in a theft 


The arrival of a per- 

kajd 

A rupee .. i 

ghCmni 

son at the time of 

! 


dhold 

committing an 



ghamiyfi 

offence 

! 

Silver ornaments ... 

cliinghin 

To call a thief from 

meld. ' 


giro 

outside into a house 


Sold 

gandhan 

f, To warn a confederate 

nanteld 

To bring goods outside 

siswd 

that he has been do- 


a house 


they tccted and that he 


Owner of property ... 

ka]wdb 

should escape. 



mfikhar 

cuun 
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I'higliah 

Uomtinl 

i 

Euglisb, 

Domdni 

I'scuncto a dishvuce, 

donl hhor. 

A petticoat 

1 

’• 1 

dhangd 

ScLoiid 


daw arra 

A turban 

. 

chfirdth. 

AYo will stay 


dliarab 

you have committed 

dhamun kardi 

A thief 


dinmr, nor. 

a theft 



A dakiut or a:nnC'robhcri 

phiswiir 

you enicrcd tho houee, 

rfijh ghnr men ghus- 

A mull 


chaninchhi 



wfitn 

A husband 

• • 

chiihniardud 

The child Is awake 


laikd cliah jagur lamd 

A wife 

»«» 

chahmihriiu 

Let me sleep 


rose tQri deso 

A brother 


chah babuu. 

A rope 

• • 

haralii 

rather 


ddda 

I am hungry 

• • 

chah bhtikh IngdrJ 

Soil 


bhai^d 

A Muhammadan 

• » • 

chd sulmdu 

bisttr-in-laiv 

• •• 

chuchkf 

Milk 


nfiras 

) lothei-in-law 


sar 

A Uindu 

,, 

Chilor 

Sister’s liusbaud 


chah bhuiitd. 

A Brahman 


Dhaman 

Wont in 


bunri 

A Bdjput 


Dhachob 

0 woman 


chah hunn 

A Kuruii 


Dhfirmn 

A wliitc 


pij ar dhui 

A Juluhd 

• « 

Khulma. 

'J ho hand 


khuiigri 

A Uhuuia 


chah Dhumd, 

I'liiger 


ehah anguri, 

Child 


babud 

Head 


bol 

Beard 


bukd 

Month 


dlidnkah 

Moustaclie 

• 

gonchh 

Hose 

«• 

doka 

Blood 

• • * 

dhan 

lye 


kbabiu. 

Meat 


dliQsin 

Cheek 


pdw a 

Order 


thahkam 

We arc summoned 


eliah bardliat hai. 

An h,uropcan 


Dlmrangf 

Como 

. 

ehalo.* 

An Knghshmnu 

»•! 

Dhnngrez 

There 


ns'wan 

Ftcces 


chah ]hdrd 

M an 


buurd 

A house 

»•» 

chakan 

Ho IS not a man 


chah bunrab nnhfn. 

Black 


dhdrd 

We will be released 

Mt 

Iitiri nutaijyn 

A gnghard (round 

koh gar 

\\ t will be tutiinsoucd, 

abdlu dim tawdbin. 

cailhco pitcher) 



Jail 


luah kathin 

A Iota (round brass 

chimti. 

A bludgeon 


cliinko 

vessel) 



A chopper 

• 

dhiirusnh 

A ibali (platter) 

• • 

kfirpin. 

A sword 


dhatw dr. 

A district 


rttsmau. 

A gun 


bardu 

!A hukkn (natirc smoje- 

hOtah 

A knife or dnccer 

, 

bdnki 

lug-pipc ) 



1 he frame of a door 

dhuuri 

A washerman 


Guhcri 

Hcluru 


ghunii) d dco, 

A Kd^ath 


Dhayath 

A cow lie 


dliuri 

Itai th 

• •• 

chaiiti 

Chest 

• •• 

loilia 

Tho ground 

, , 

dhcla 

Loins 


dhainnr 

A mat 

» 

dhan 

A Dom 


chah himt 

A tntti (screen 

of 

khfirjau 

A Domm 


chah bhdti. 

j roots, gross or reeds) 


A hole cut m the irall 

dheu 

A bambu 

• 

dhln 

of a house 



Uruie 

» 

chahsdb. 

A burglar’s chisel 

§•( 

nahari 

A bale of cloth 

1 

dhaper 

A wall 

•T* 

chit 

Cloth 

f t« 

tip an 

'J he door 


dliiiarah 

Hair 

*»» 

chahkapds 

rarehca gram 


chah bltinja 

llrcad 


pfiti 

Sattn Cpurridnc) 


bartawa. 

Boiled nco 


mntkd 

11 ice 


dhtirii 

Water 


tdrnu 

Halting-place or camp, 

der khaiyydn. 

\V heat 


dhaun 

All old man 

• • 

dhtirwa. 

Arhar pnlso 

« 

khuru 

A J oung man 


lia'wan 

A necklet 

• •• 

tunri-rdti 

A village 


dhaon 

A uose-nug 


chapikh 

A city 

• •• 

dahar 



rabakb 


• lu this phrase there seems uothmg extraordinary or peenhar , hut it is included In 
Mr, Orooke’s list. 
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English 1 

Dom4m ! 

EngUah 

1 

'Domatii. 

Earring 


clup!y£rf. 

What has become 

of 

rfijah bfinra kd bnd ? 

A bracelet 


coahltarS 

3 our husband ? 



An anKicc 


^harhi, chirfi 

He is in jail 

, 

bnnahath man 

Arm ornament 


chalih£.zu, ghumanchi 

They are aT 7 ake and 

Ghnjgar dhamon nab- 

A woman’s sdn 

or 

dhipar5 

the theft cannot be , 

hm bburra, bhagor 

cloak. 



run away 

1 

pubba 

Dal (pnlsel 


chahd£L 

Mash pulse 

• • 

khoro 

A Gorait. or village 

1 Nudait 

iGram pulse 


dhama 

watchman 



A horse 


chah nofd. 

To mn 


kangntd 

;An elephant 


khoti 

The bambn frame at a 

nachara. 

A police darogha 

• 

Is’aroglia 

door 



Jamadar or sergeant 

namda. 

To be caught 


tharu 

(of police) 


1 

Steal something 

son. 

non karwdri hhaivyfi 

A constable 


dhalangfi, lalangd 

or h' w can 

your 

chah imhrdm kaisd 

A cbaukidar or watch- 

nokidar, gmdhd 

wife lire’ 


rahe 

man. 


! 


As a trade-name tlie term Hajjam or barber includes botb Hindfls and 
Musbms But tbe Hindu bair-dressers form a caste 
better known amongst themselves as Nai or Nad All 
barbers are well employed in a land whose inhabitants are too lazy to sbave 
themselves, but as Hindus rarely grow beards, the Hindu barber has far more 
work than his iluslim equivalent The Ndi shaves the head and face, pares 
the nails and cleans the ears But he has also more important functions 
Earbeis are still in India what they have almost ceased to be in Europe, barber- 
chiiurgeons In the former country they are even yet the recognized cuppers 
and bleeders They play also a considerable part in domestic diplomacy They 
arrange marriages and supenntend marriage-feasts. ' They are ouvoys 
invite cruests to both weddings and funerals ' ^ seventh day after birth 
the new-born ^ ^-^er. 

wife (naim) Bhojpunya 

Bastak, Handle appetite^, the inhabitants of India 

love sweets The demand has produced a large supply 
Hal. ' of confectioners , and such artists belong m Basti 

^ to the Halwai caste The Halw^is are divided into the usual seven 

edt clans which in their case are named Kanaujiya, Pachpma, Bauniwdla, Gaunr 
theyMadhesia, Tihdr, and Lakhnfiwa In the Lower DiMb there are other divisions 
enui uch as the Chailha, Dobe, Bakarra, and Tilbhunja. Though these clans hold 


may be mentioned the Bri- 
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r.;ji 
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nor drinks intoxicating liquois. Biahuts, wlio abstain also from meat, earn tlieir 
living as grain-raei chants and bankeis. The remaining sub-castes are the Jais- 
^vdlas, who wed as many wives as they please ; the Bhuj-kalauias, descended 
. from maniages between Bhaibhunjas and Kalwdrs, the SiirI)i3,»Sunri3 oi Sirdhis, 
who by eating swine’s flesh have placed themselves lowest on the list, the Giirers, - 
the RaikalArs, the Bhojpuiias and the Tanks A ninth clan, the Rangkis, is 
sometimes added , but the Rangkis, being Muslims, are not members of the 
Hindu caste. None of the clans inteimames with others The Kanjars 
are a much lower trihe, who in their gypsy habits resemble the Dorns and Nats. 
They tivist cotton and hemp into strings, make laige brushes for cleaning cotton 
yarn, and weave the screens of aiomatic grass-root -which are used to codl houses 
during the hot-winds Some of them are bird-catchers and skewer small birds 
on spiked rods They have seven clans, called respectively Maraiya, Sankat, 
Bhains, Soda, Lakarhai, Goher, and Dhobi-bans The fii-st six eat and mairy 


together , but will have nothing to say to the last, -viRose name implies connection 
with the- impure race of washermen. Kanjars eat everything save beef The 
„ , Karwals or Kurils, found here and in DehraDiin only, 

KamalB 

are piobably identical with the Karauls of Benaies 
If so, they are a tribe of fowlers, who assume the Rfyput suffix Singh They 
too count seven clans , but of these only foui, the Hajdris, TJttanyas, Puibiyas, 
and Koireriyas, are Hindu The remaining thiee, including one named 
Tuikiya, aie Musalmdn. The various clans do not intermarry. 

‘‘ The Pandits here insist,” -writes Buchanan, “ that the Koyasths aie mere 

, Siidras, and that they are lowei than the K^ndus , 

Kayatbs , „ , „ ■■ ■, t 

butonaccountoftheir influence they are included among 

the gently (ashrdf). All who have been long settled in this country live pure 
and are endeavourmg all they can to elevate themselves from the dregs of the 
people , but this has yet failed of success, as many of their kindred from 
other countries, who come here, still adhere to- their impurity, and sit on the 
same mat with the pure men of this district. This impurity consists in drink- 
ing spirituous hquors, and in eating meat killed by a butcher They do not 
keep widows as concubines The highest Brahmans -will not eat in their house, 
and the sweetmeats which they offer, even to the lower Brdhmans, must not pass 
through their hands But a Brahman admits them without scruple to sit on 


Kayatbs 


the same mat with him, which he wiU not do to any individual of a lower 
tribe who does not happen to be rich or powerful None of them here will 
touch the plough, but they have been highly favoured m obtaining their lauds, 
the rents having in general been at the disposal of then kinsmen. Almost 
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111 mauiages and a few oLliei ceremonies to Hindu modes, aie m liabits more 
Mu&almfvn ilian Hindu They buiy their dead They sometimes sacnfice m 
the name of Lalbeg a fowl which has had its throat cut “ in the name of God 
the Compassionate, the Most Meiciful” On the death of kinsmen they pci- 
foim Hja, which also is a custom peculiar to Musalmans By including tlieir 
Shaikh biotheis the Khakiobs manage to count seven clans, the six which 
aie Hindu being the Hela, Lalbegi, Ghfizipnii Eiiut, DAnapuri Eaiit, Hiiri, and 
Bdnsphor. But Sir Henry Elliot makes the Helas and Badts distinct castes, 
while adding the names of the following clans — Baniwdl, Bilparwdr, Tdk, 
Gahlot, Kholi, Gdgra, Saidhi, Chanddlia, Sirsdwal, and Siriydr. The Helas 
w'ere perhaps distinguished fioni otliei Khnkrohs bceause they will not look 
after dogs, oi eat food left by persons other than Hindus. But the Ddndpnn 
llduts share to some extent this prejudice, refusing food that has been served 
to Euiopeans. Host I£hdkrobs will devour the leavings of all classes , The 
Ldlbegis aie so called because they onco a year eiect m honour of Lalbeg a 
long pole covered with flags, colored cloth, cocoanuts, and other cheap trifles. 
To the clans above named might perhaps be added other such as the Gadahlas 
of Mu zdpur, who rear donkeys and thereon remove the city sweepings Mr. 
Shoiring asserts that in Benares the various clans do not intei marry , but the 
evidence of Sir H. Elliot and Mr P. Carnegy shows that in the rest of the 
Nmth-Westein Provinces and Ondh they do In spite of their dirty habits 
and general degiadation, the Khakrobs boast themselves supeiior to sweepeis 
of some other castes, such as Dhtluuks 

The Khatiks or Khatiks most not be confused with either the professional 
musicians called Kathak oi the Khatak Pathans fouTid 

Khdtiks 

in paits of the Duab The Khatik rears pigs, goats, 
and poultry But he is sometimes a butcher, a leather-worker, a stone-cut^-er, oi 
a fimterer , sometimes extracts the juice oi toddy from the bark of the wild 
date and the palmyra ^ As this last operation is most often performed by Ptisis, 
we are nut surprised to find a Pasi clan amongst the Khdtiks The other clans, 
SIX of course in numbei, are the Bakai-ka-Sdo, Chahm-Mahrdo, Ghoi-Charao, 
Ajudhydbdsi, Sunkhar, and Banna. The Sunkhnrs and Basis aie said to have 
at one time smoked together ; but when the former adopted the low trade of 
poulterer, the latter withdrew from thoir society. None of the clans eats or 
inteimaii les with another At Khatik mairiages boys dress themselves m 
women’s clothes and dance in public. ' ' 

'From the nntno nutne for the fermented ju.ee Qan ox Iddi) ol the palmyra (/ar or (dri) 

IS derived the English word “ toddj Another Word of similar sense, “ punch,” has also an 
Hmdustaui ongin 
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basket-makers as well as boatmen, sometimes appear as a separate caste. All 
Mallabs claim descent from a common ancestor named Nikbad , but lliese 
Kbewats boast that they alone are the offspiing of his lawful wife The Mal- 
h'lhs of Benares asseit that Rdma gave their chief a horse But with the pro- 
verbial sailor Ignorance m such matters the recipient placed a bndle on the 
tail instead of the head. Hence, it is said, the custom of placing the helm on 
the stern instead of the bow The Minas are an abonginal tribe of whom 
bttle or nothing is known except that they are expert thieves 

The Murhos aie the same as the Koeris, who are sometimes identified nith 
the Kdchliis also ^ They are market-gardeners and 
general cultivators Buchanan derives their name 
from vnir or miili, a radish , Shorring from mo?tr, the ci own of flowers placed 
at marriages on the head of the bridegroom The tribe bas probably some 
twenty or thirty clans, though churning as usual only seven The names of 
some may be given as follows — Kanaujiya, Hardia, Ihihabudi, Brijbasi, Kori, 
Purbiha, Dakkhanaha, Nar61gnna, Bandrsiya, Kachhwahn, Torikonya, Bard- 
war, Jarahar, Goit, Chiramait, Bharu, Sarwaiiya, and Bahmaniya According 
to Buchanan the Koens have the same priests, and eat in the same manner, 
as the Kurmis or Knnbis He adds that being mostly Vaishnavas they reject 
animal food 

The Musahars are a half-wild tribe at the very bottom of the social lad- 
dei They wiU eat almost anything, and are said to 
derive their name from the fact that mice {miisa) 
form an import^int part of their diet Like the Dorns and Kanjars, alieady 
described, the Nats aie a vagrant and a gypsy race They live by fortune-,^ 
teUmg, exhibiting animals, quackery, juggling, rope-dancing, and other acroba- 
tic performances If a Nut is asked to tell the clans of his tribe he will answer 
that there are seven, the Kshatnyas, the snake-exhibitors, the bear-exhibitors, 
the jugglers, the dancers, the rope-dancers, and the monkey-evhibitors. But 
there really exist many moie, of which many are subdivided into branches 
beaimg sepaiate names Of such subdivisions the following list makes no 
reckoning — R&n, Bhantu, Gwfil, Lodhra, Maghaiya, Jfigila and Jhasslth, 
all found in Ghfvzipur , Gwiilidri, Sanwat, Brijbdsi, Bachgoti, Bijania, Baiia, 
Mahdwat andBazigar, in Oudh , Karaarpdli, Dangarp^ili, M/iiptlli and Samarpa- 
li, in Bhtigalpur of Bengal The Malidwats and Bazigars have however been 
converted fiom Hinduism to Islam Nats eat all kinds of flesh except beef. 

1 See Eastern India, 11 4G9 , Castes and Tribes of Eenarei, 326 , and Bcamos’ edition of the 
Supplemental Glossal i/, 1 , 181 
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Thou (.lend are often buried The Bennies members of the tube abstain from 
intoMcating dunks, but then Oudh bietbren aic descubed as great drunk- 
aids. Nat women go tbiougb much the samo peifoimauces as then husbands, 
and in those perfoimanccs aie not often tioubled by any qualms of decency. 
They sometimes bleed and extinct teeth 

A not impiobable legend, cuircnt amongst the Pasis themselves, tells us 
^haL of voie that tube were Bhais There is, indeed, 
little doubt that the race is aboiiginal The Pasi 
is not by Hindus regaided as Hindu, and his featuies aie not those of an 
Aryan But he nevcitheless fables that his ancestois, whether called Bhais 
or Basis, spiang fiom the sweat on the brow of the great Brdhman Parasu- 
rdiiia. The first mention of the caste occuis perhaps m the Alhd Udal Prastdh 
of Chand Its original occupation was, as shown above, netting or fowling. 
This it still pursues, but it devotes itself also to watchmanship, pig-bieeding, 
and field labour The following are some of its clans Jaiswara, Kamswat 
01 Kaitliwau, Gujar, Tnsuliya, Paslwdn, Chhiiiyainar, Bindih, Bilinri, and 
perhaps Belkhar. In the name of Chhiuydm&r or bird-slayer we have again 
a reference to the earliest trade of the Pdsis The present trade of the 

Patwas or Patahras is the manufacture of cheap trin- 
kets. These they make of gold-edged silk or silk 
cloth, zinc, tm and other infcuor metals Their five clans, which do not 
intermairy, aie the Kharewul or Khandiival, the Khaia or Khare, the Deo- 

bausi, the Laheia, and the Jogi Patwa The name 
of theSardhias pci haps shows them makeis of earthen 
and often ornamental jugs or decanters (^sardhi) , but of this caste nothing 
certain is known The Tambobs derive then name fiom the Persian tamhol, a 
leaf of the fan creeper {Piper hfiel) Like the Barayis, from whom they 
aie however quite distinct, they devote themselves to growing and selling this 
commodity They sell also the betel-nut with which the pan leaf is chewed 

The Tells are, as their name shows, pressers and 
vendors of oil {tet) Amongst the lowei castes they 
occupy a fairly respectable position Accoiding to Sir J Malcolm,^ indeed, 
they number in their ranks some persons of R&jput descent. When Parasu- 
i-dma, he writes, began his war of extermination against the Kshatnyas, many 
of that race saved themselves by saying that they belonged to other classes. 
Resolved to punish the evasion which he suspected, the Brdhman demigod 
insisted that each questioned peison should eat food with that tube to which 
^ Essay on the Bhils (quoted ui Beames’ Elliot) 
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ho nssigued lam'3clf. Many alo food tlic Tclis, and tlicrcby degraded 
themselves into that caste Telia have inoic than the usual number of clans, 
whereof a few are these' — the JJn'ihut-bans, Jaunpuii, Kunanjiya, Chiichara, 
Bamiisiya, Gullmiiya, Gnlliani, Sri-biislak, Jaiswara, Lahori and Khara 
The Biiihiit-bansis, who do not permit the lemaniagc of their widows, rank 
highest; the Giilli'inis, peiliaps, lowest The Jaiinpuii-tcUs have given up 
the sale of oil and taken to that of pulses 

Of the Biiiswars, Binds, Gadliomas, Jnjaks, Khampns, Kh.agurs, Orbs, 
Ramaias, Rangwais, and Taskhais, nothing h.is as yet piovcd ascertainable 
We pass to the Musal mans, whom the census classes ns Shaikhs (.30,082), 
Patluins (2.3,202), Sa}} ids (3,082), Miighals (1,30J), 

“without distinclioir (105,15 f), and miscellaneous 
(1,624) • . 

The term Shaikh w’ns at first restricted to the descendants of Muhammad’s 
first foul vicegerents (Kludifn) on earth. These piin- 
ccs were Abubakr the Sincere (Sadi/.), ITmr the Uis- 
ciiminator (Farvl) between truth and falsehood, Usm.aii and All Miirtaza 
From them are derived the names of the four original Shaikh cl.ins Sadiki, 
Faruki,TJsmilm and IJlavi The descendants of Abbus, uncle of Ibc Piopbct, 
were formed into a fifth class known as Abbiisi. But the term Shaikh has 
long ceased to bear its early meaning “ Tlic first change was," writes Mr. 
J C Williams, “ ‘ that it w'as claimed by, and gradually conceded to, all who 
were descendants of men con\ cited to the faith during the reigns of the first 
four Khalifas Thus there aie the Kiiraisbi Shaikhs, who are descended from 
Muhammad’s tribe, the Kuraisli ; tlio Ans-iri Sliaiklis oi " the liolpcis,” so 
named because their ancestors wcic citi/.cns of Madina who assisted the pro- 
phet on his flight from Makka , the Muiwiini Shaikhs, who aic (I belicie) a 
subdivision of the Kiuaishis, the Hajjajis, who .arc descended from H.apsj 
bin Yiisuf, one of the princes of Ii/ik , and the Milkis, probably the same ns 
Maliks, who w'cre originally a Persian tube, tliougli more recently the word- 
has been also used as a title like Khtiu or Beg. In more modern times the 
title of Shaikh has been assumed in a wholesale manner by all conierts to 
Isldm; and is uoav borne by thousands of the low'cr classes of Muhammadans 
all over India.’’ 

The Pathans are for the most pait descendants of the Afghan invaders 
who have at difl'orent times overrun Noithcin India 
They call themselves children of Isiael, then descent 
1 Oudh Ceiiiut neporf, 180, * i ^ > M.ilik, 
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fiom that patnaich being tiaced through Saul and through Afghan, the grand- 
son of Saul ’According to Hcrklot theyaie divided intotivo pimcipal tubes — ■ 
Tusufzai or descendants of Joseph and Lodi oi de-'Ceudauts qf Lot. But a 
multitude of minor subdivisions might be mentioned 

Though here less niimeious than Shaikhs or Pathans, Sa}'jnds aie heie 
and eveiywheie the most evalted of Muslims Their 
name, which means lord, lias found its way into west- 
ern Europe, and uudei the foimCid is the familiar title of a gieat Spanish 
Leio Sayjnds are descended fiom the martyis Hasan and Husain, sons of All, 
the fouith caliph, by Fdtima, daughter of the Prophet Eveiy Sayyid can. 
boast that the blood of four out of these five holy persons tan-i-pa^^owa 
in his veins The piimaiy subdivision of the tube was that into descendants 
of Hasan (Hasani) and descendants of Husain (Husaini) But other clans, 
bearing as a lule teuitoi lal names, have aiisen in lalei times Such, foi instance, 
aie the Baghdadi and the Tabuzi The descendants of Ah by his othei wives 
are called Sa3'yids, hut aie distinguished fiom true Sayyids by the qualifying 
epithet Ahvi This same title of Sayyid can also, as else vheie mentioned,*^ 
be luheiitcd tluough a niothei Such inheutnnce is an exception to the 
othei wise invaiiable lule amongst Muslims, that the childien belong to the 
fathei’s tube 

The woid Mughal foimeily and propeil}’- denoted the Tatar oonqueiors of 
both Peisia and India. But m the lattei country it 
has foi ceutuiies been applied to the naturalized des- 
cendants of Poisians os well as T.itais, of Iianinus as well as Turanians It is 
now thciefoie most usual to cousidoi Mughuls as divided into two great 
classes, the Iiaui and the Tuuiiii Mnglials tack to their names the titles Agha 
and Bog , while tlieir women are known as Ivhduani Similar titles are 
assumed by the othei thiee classes of Muslims alieadj’ desciibed The male 
Shaikh IS indeed st3lod Sh.aikli simpl3’ , but his nife hears heiself called Mi'i, 
Bi, and Bibi The Pathuu alone is lightly entitled to the suffix of Khan , for 
that distinction is said to liaic been aiowaul foi lalour, bestoved on the fii&t 
Afghan conv’oits by one of the Oaliphs. Pa than vomcn are addiessed as 
Bnnu and Khatiiu The 813 3 id is often called Mir, while his womankind 
have the pick of seicial titles such as Begun, Bibi, Bi, and Shah 

Whatoiei their tribe, the people ofBasti may by “ alterative exclusion’"' ..e 
divided into t vo classes Theie aic those vlio as land- 
holdeis or husbandmen deiive their luing from the 
* Gnzr , T , 295. 
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Foil and thope v.lio do not. To the former da--, the la?t cen-n- allots 1,101,884 
and to the latter 31 1,610 per-on- The detail- are a, follov, — 
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There are then 1.8.1,077 land-hoMcrs, 1,027,407 agriculturist?, and .311,610 
non -agriculturists JBasti is one of the fev. distncts m vrhich the census 
returns seem to sho\r anything like a sufficient!} large proportion of cultivators. 
The agrieultuial population supplies 78 8 per cent of the total The density 
of the inhabitants per cidtivated square mile is G.31 8 in the Doman/iganj, 
67.1 3 in the Biinsi, 910 .3 m the Haraia, 000 4 in the Basti, and 840 7 in the 
Khalilabad tahsil. 

Proceeding to minuter subdivisions, and follov/ing the example of English 
population statements, the census distributes the inhabitants amongst six 
great classes — (1) the professional or official, (2) the domestic, (3) the com- 
mercial, (4) the agricultural, (5) the industnal, and (G) the indefinite. 

The first or professional class embraces all Government serv'ants and per- 
Ciasslilcation of non* folIov/ing the learned professions or literature, 

sgncaitural cftllings artistic or scientific occupations It numbered 5,230 
male adults, amongst whom arc included 227 paroJuts or family-pnests, 545 
pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 216 musicians, and so on The 
second or domestic class numbered 21,913 members and comprised all males 
employed as private servants, washermen, wntei -earners, barbers, sweepers, inn- 
keepers, and the like. The third or commercial numbered 11,230 males 
Amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend, money and goods 
of various kinds — such as shopkeepers (5,814), usurers (758), bankers and 
brokers (402) ; and all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods, such as pack-carriers (105) and ekka or cart-drivers (253) The fifth 
or industrial class contains 34,988 members, including all persons engaged in 
the industnal arts and mechanics, such ns dyers (100), masons (57), carpen- 
ters (3,013), and perfumers (2) , those engaged in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, such as weavois (5,022), tailors (1,553), and cotton-cleaners (2,101) ; 
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those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, such as grain-parchcrs 
(1,156) and confectioners (1,201) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, 
or mineral substance': Of the fourth or agricultural class sufficient has 
been said already The sixth or indcrmile contains 37,296 members, includ- 
ing labourers (32,371), persona of independent' means fl), and 132 persons 
supported by the community and of no specified occujiation 

Of the labourer class 4,520 persons (1,317 females) have during the past 
ten }cars (1S70-79 inclusive) been registered for cmi- 
rmifrntion. gtatioii boyond seas The colonies to ■which they 

departed verc, m order of popularity, British Guiana (Dcmerara), Trinidad, 
the French West Indies (Guadaloupe), Natal, Jamaica, Nevis,' Mauritius, 
St Vincent, Fi)i, St Lucia, and Grenada. 

The number of parishes or ton nships inhabited by the population, agricul- 
tural and otheiwisc, is returned by the census as 6,911 
or about 2 t to the square mile Of these 6,821 have 
loss than 1,000 , SS between 1,000 and 5,000, 2 (Basti and Meuhddw'al) 
between 5,000 and 10,000 , and none over 10,000 inhabitants. The number 
of parishes (manza) on the rcvomiG-roll now (1880) amounts to 7,524, and 
the number of estates ( mahal), as usual in this part of the country, coincides 
with that of (he paiishcs. It may be explained that m most districts of these 
provinces the estates greatly outnumber the parishes , •while in a few tracts, 
like south lilirr.ipur, the parishes somewhat oulmimbcr the estates The 
village lioincstoad is generally built on the highest ground in the parish, that 
IS, on the spot least subject to inundation and damp. 

As elsewhere m a countiy which has neither stone nor squires with a taste 
for model cottages, the people live chiefly in mud huts. 
The census, indeed, show's but 442 masonry structures 
against 247,826 dw'cllings built with unskilled labour. But it must be 
remembered that a good double-stoned mud house, inhabited by some well-to- 
do landholder, is often a house of greater comfort than many a dilapidated 
brick mansion. As the standard of living is low', and large towns are altoge- 
ther absent, the number of notow ortliy abodes is far smaller than in more west- 
ern districts The old mud foils with which Basti ■was formerly studded have 
all but disappeared, and of modem masonry habitations few re<ally deserve 
mention Such, perhaps, are the Efija’s castle at Bansi, the homes of the Jag- 
dispnr and Parwaidiira landlords in tahsil Haraia, and one or two others in 
the streets of Menhdfiwal, Bakhira, Maghar, and Hanharpur. 

I Thia is one of the Leeward Islands. 
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About 1835, Bucliauan speaks of tiled roofs ns a romparalivcly recent 
introduction, wliicli rustic prejudice often eschev.ed ns unlucky. It 1ms been 
already ‘ noticed tlint in Goralclipur sucli roofs have become tlic ntlc In 
Basti they aic still the cvccption, or, if tliat term be deemed too strong, the 
nimonty. Tlie thatching most often consists of long grass or reeds, udiich 
make a neater and tidier roof than ricc-slrav,. Bafters and latlm arc '=eldom 
used, the thatch being supported by the nails and hy a single beam croasmg 
from one gahlc*ciid to the other. Hoofs of leaves, jieggcd together vv ith hamhu 
splints, arc almost as obsolete as the wicker or brushwood walls which 
they generally covered The ordinarj' dwelling is, as just mentioned, the 
raudhut It contains, as a rule, but one room Its walls are from 5 to 10 feet 
high and from to 3 feet thick The outer surface of those walls is often 
adomed with a line or linos of handraarks, the hand being dipped in uhitc- 
Tvash, and the wall stamped with the open palm "Tins,” writes Buchanan, 
" IS considered as a very decent ornament for the house of a person of high rank 
and easy circumstances, and, in comparison of the cakes of cowdung that 
more usually occupy such situations, must be admitted as a great improve- 
ment” Mr Thomson gives the average ground dimensions as 30 feet by 15, 
and the usual number of inmates as from 5 to 7 The interior is far 
cleaner than might he expected from the slovenly look of the outside 
Whitewash and paint are seldom if ever used , but the walls are sometimes 
plastered with a solution of cowdung The huts are huddled together in a 
manner which renders fires highly destructive The best class of village 
dwelling is a two-stoned quadrangle, enclosing a court or yard {Bahan oi 
chauk) Though of mud, its walls often rest on brick foundations The 
cost of building the usual thatched mud cottage ranges from Rs 10 to 15 
A tiled house of a better kind, such as would be inhabited by the village 
gram-dealer, might be raised for Rs 300 Its dimensions would be about 41 
feet by 33 , and it would have a sort of vestibule or veranda {ddldn), which 
might serve as a shop. And here it may be mentioned that an ordinary vil- 
lager’s cottage is called gUar, a tradesman’s house hotla or ddkdn, a land- 
holder’s dwelhng bakhi'i, and a raja’s castle Lot 

If the houses of men are mostly mud-built, those of the gods are mostly 
EeiigionsbmiaiDgs Hto- ^^ilt of brick. Above^ have been given sketches of 

the principal forms of Hindu temple A thdkin divdi a, 
a\emple sacred to Elrisbna, the incarnation of Vishnu, may be raised for about 
Rs 3,000 Its exterior is not unlike that of a well-built house, and it has in 

^ Above, p 368. * Pp 309-70, 
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tins lespcct at least a far less specially sacieJ appeaiance than the cheaper 
iluvdla 01 temple of Shiva, which costs from Us 2,000 to Rs 2,500 Mahd- 
deo-asihdns and Kdh-ckaw) as, small shrines dedicated to the god last named 
and his consoit, may be found in eveiy village They most often consist of 
a small inud-built plinth, suimounted hy little idols, and aie sometimes 
piotected by a canopy of thatch or tiles They aie much fiequeuted by all - 
classes of Hindus, and specially on the outbieak of small-pox oi similar epide- 
mics Small-pox, indeed, is always ascubed to the math of the malevolent 
goddess, and aftei hei is named del^. One of the best known temples in the 
distuct is that of Tegdhai at Bansi This was founded in 1767-68' by ifqa 
Rhagwant Singh, and deiives additional levei fence fiom the fact that one of the 
sacied figs known as pipal has gi own through its walls The Muhammadan 

mausolea {maLhaia, langa), mosques (masjid) and 

Mulmuiniadau, , , „ t , , , , ^ 

othei places ot woiship {imdmbai a, idgah), piesent in 
this district no unusual features. Cheapest in constiuction is peihaps the 
idgdh, which accoidmg as it is built of mud oi buck may cost fiom Rs 55 to 
Rs 750 On the gi eat mosque at Maghai, the principal building of its class 
in the distuct, weie spent about tluee centuiies ago some Rs 50,000. At Maghai, 
too, aie the tombs of Kabi'i and Kdzi Abd-ur-Rahmdn But some account of 
all these buildings will be found in the Gazetteer aiticle on Maghai The 


and Christian 


distuct has but one Chiistian Ohuich, that of the 
Cbuich Mission at Basti 


Fiom the buildings that shelter the people let us turn to the clothes that 

cover them And heie we cannot do bettei than 
Clothing. Ti 1 , 

quote Buchanan, who wrote at a time when Europeans 
had a moie intimate acquaintance mth such matters than at piesent His 
lemarks aic piobahly as tiue to-day as they weie before the ink with which 
they weie wiitten wasdiy , for m India changes of fashion aie almost unknown. 
Speaking fiist of female attne, he says • 

•' The petticoat (^lahnga') is fully as nuich in use as in Bihdr , hut the bodice (kurta) and 
veil (orAni") arc confined to a few young women of the Muham- 
madan faith or Rajput tribe Nor do any Hindus but the women 
of the Kbatn and Agarwala tubes adopt tlic drawers (fidr) of the Muhammadans , and even 
these (it 18 alleged) do so only when they go on piirnte intrigues, to which they arc said to be 
much addicted The gown (;ip?/i(p«c) is confined to less than 20O2 of the chief Muham- 
madan families and to the daneiiig-girls The Hindu women, who wear a petticoat, use also 

a wrapper (sur/ii) which covers their head and body, bnt does not entiiely conceal the face , 
at least all j oung women contrive to show' theirs as they pass Besides the labnga and sfirhi 
m cold weather they use often a mantle 01 chddar The petticoat is always coloured and 

&orJuipuV'ns wef^aB BasU wmembered that this figure moludcs 
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most commonly clieokered. Those most valuable arc of pure silk and cotton mixed, from 
Mdida, and usually here called alias ^ Then come those made of tasar* silk and cotton, which 
are called gangam or gingam, and are made in the country between the Ganges and Ghfighra, 
The coarsest petticoats are made of cotton entirely lu the same part of the country, and have 
various hard names according to their pattern The longer wrapper (^dhoii) worn with the 
petticoat IS always of cotton, and of various fineness according to the rank of the wearer. 
The finer ones are always bleached , and both fine and coarse are sometimes dyed, especially 
at raarnages Widows of pure birth are not allowed to use the petticoat , bnt the widows 
of low castes, who are in the expectation of becoming concubines, continue to nse this indul- 
gence Those who use the coarse petticoat are m better circnrastanccs than those who use 
the wrapper alone , so that it seems to have been chiefly the want of means that bos preserved 
the original Hindu dress among the women The female wrapper, when of full size, is here 
called dhoU. , which term m Bihar and Bengal is confined to the male dress, while the female 
wrapper of fall size is there called sirhu Many however cannot afford this, and must use not 
only a small wrapper {khilua), bnt that composed of several pieces sewed together, which is an 
abomination with the Hindi:. So that every woman of rank, when she cats, cooks or prays, 
must lay aside her petticoat and retain cnly the wrapper made withont.the use of scissors 
or needle 

" The men also have chiefly preserved the Hindu dress from want of means to purchase 
the Muhammadan , for every one who can possibly procure a fall 
dress (jora) by begging or borrowing uses It at raarnages The 
number who can afford to appear iii this dress at visits of ceremony (darbdr) is however very 
email, and very few can afford shawls Many m visits adopt the more common Muhammadan 
dress (/Jiadiijfrfnt posh) , but in ordinary almost every one uses the old Hindu fashion of a wrap- 
per and turban, with a small mantle for the cold season Even those Hindis who cannot afford 
the wrapper of a full size use the turban, although many have it of a pitiful size Bnt it 
must be observed that some old tribes, such as the Musahar, do not use this part of dress, 
which here, however, is more general than in any part that I have seen, even the pandits and 
men dedicated to religion wearing it , while in most parts they either go bareheaded or nse a 
cap wiih flaps coming over their ears, such as we'see in the old scnlptnres of Egjptian priests 
The turban I have no doubt is of Persian origin * The Muslims at home use a small conical 
cap , and some of the scribes, who have studied Persian, are beginning to imitate them in this 
economy, 

“In the cold season all who can afford it have quilts which they wrap round them, night 
and day, when cold Those who are easy use quilts of chliits 
(ratdi) or of coloured cotton cloth (Ithdf) Those who are poorer 
use quilts which when new are white {sufedi) bnt are never washed Those who cannot 
procure such quilts uee those male of rags (gudn) But such are chiefly used by the low 
castes, who also nse blankets j while those of pare birth, who cannot procure razSis or sufedis, 
use only a single {chddar) or doable sheet (gildf, khol, or dohar). They use blankets for bed- 
ding, but never as a covering The low castes, who use the blanket, always (?) have a sheet 
under it In cold weather the women use little more covering than in the hot j the greater 
quantity of fat, with which women are provided, rendering them less susceptible of cold than 

1 Generally trauslatcd satin. The custom of miring silk and cotton may perhaMhnve been introdncod 
bv the Jlnslims , for their prophet forbade his followers to pray In pure silk Hence n mhttnro of silk and 
cotton Is sometimes called mtwliTTi, or ‘’tbo lawful” 2 The tasar or ioa {J.ntherea PapTiia) la a 

Und of wild silkworm found in the forests of these provinces and elsewhere 3 So Its name, a cor- 

roptlon or turra band, would seem to Implv The Brst part of this compound, fitrra, means the brocad 
or fringed end of a turban cloth Though originally Arable, the word became naturalized in Persia. 


Quilts and blankets 
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men are. On tlie whole, the clothing here is fully as coarse and rather more scanty -than in 
Bihdr and Slifihabad But I do not think that it is quite so dirly^ a great nwny having their 
linen bleached and cleaned by the ■washermen 

“ Most of the men and of the Muhammadan women wear shoes j but very few of the low 
Hindu 'Women use sandals. This, however, seems to be more 
from economy than aveision , as the women of the chief families, 
who can afford to live idle and in luxury, use the gaudy slippers made after the Patna fashion. 
Ornaments of lac are conflaed to the women of the tribes called ChamSr, Dom, and Dosfidh,. in 
the very dregs of impurity. The numerous tribe of Ahirs use the base nretals, brass, bell-metal^ 
and tin The other tribes wear, almost all, ornanienta of glass, with some of the metals 
according to their lank and circumstances Some tribes of Rajputs never use the base metals, 
although even the Brfibmans use them on their legs and arms By far the greater part of the 
women have at least a nng of gold in their nose , and perhaps 200 families have their women 
fully bedecked with the precious metals Four or five families have coral, pearls, and diamonds. 
The ornaments of glass are however considered the proper ones to women of rank while in the 
prime of youth and beauty And here it Is these alone that widows are courpelled to lay aside 
“ Men very seldom anoint themselves with oil except at marriages and as a remedy for 
disease The women more or less frequently, according to their 
tattoolng**°^' painting an station, anoint their heads with oil omd paint their foreheads with 

red lead (jsend&r) This even by young beauties is seldom done 
oftener than t'Wice a week, and by old ladies it is practised seldomer A bit of coloured glass-is 
pasted between the eyes at the same time, and is not disturbed by wasbmg until the next day 
of ornaments Their heads of course cannot be washed in the mtervals. The washing of their 
forehead at any time is considered very disgraceful, and the alleging such an action considered 
a term of great reproach For widows of rank are not allowed to paint, and the washing off the 
paint IS considered an expression of a desire for the husband's death ^ Virgms are not allowed to 
paint , it would be consideredtoo glaring a declaration of their desire to attract the notice of men. 
Iho eyes of bridegrooms are blackened , but no other males are guilty of this affectation after 
the age of infancy. For the women, when they blacken their own eyes (which is only done 
occasionally), apply some to those of their children Most of the women are more or less 
tattooed, although the operation is by no means considered indispensable , and men of rank 
have no scruples in drmking from the hand of a nymph whose skm is without spot The 
lower women, however, take a great deal of pains in adorning their skins Tvith various figures. 

•' It IS usual amongst the natn es of India to cover themselves day and mght with the same 
clothing At night the turban and such ornaments as would 
incommode nre laid aside , hot no other material change takes 
place The bedding therefore consists of what is intended to enable them to he easily Those 
who have the best kind of bedsteads, made by a carpenter, all the parts of which have received 
some degree of polish, have nsnally a bad mattrass and some pillows covered -with a sheet 
Curtains are never used by the natives of this district, although several Beiigalie Bare shown 
them the example AU the other bedsteads are of the rude kind colled khatiyas, which are 
mere rude sticks tied together, 'with a bottom of coarse ropes interwoven to support the bedding. 
Tins in some cases consists of a blanket and sheet, or of a carpet or rng In other cases the 
bedding is a coarse mat or some stra-w:. Many however cannot afford these luxuries, and 
sleep on the ground , spreading on this a coarse mat of Msa or gdndun' under which in -winter 

1 Buchanan mighthavo added that In some castes the hndegroom himself paints the parting (mdna'i of 
his bride’s hair. Hence perhaps the idea that in washing the paint off the wife wishes for her hushnmJ'fl 
leath 2 Fragrant grasses 


Beds and bedding 
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IS sprP'i'J "^omc Efr'i''v RoliEions mcTiclic^nts are not allowed ilie nso of bedsteads , Lnt use 
good bedding, that 18 blankets or carpets And many old infirm persona prefer the ground, an 
giving tlioni less trouble ” 

Their beds and then cooking utensils are as anile the only furniture ■which 
the people possess. Nothing need therefoie pievent 

Food 

US fiom passing to their last and most impoitant 
necessary of life — that is food The impecunious classes confine their diet chiefly 
to patched -wheat (charhan), the porridge (sattxL) of various grains, peas, bar- 
ley, lentils-pottage {masth'-duV), the sdivdn and IcdJcun millets, coarse nee and 
raahua beiries When food is cheap, -writes one of the tahsildars, a poor man 
can live on half an anna a day , but the amount of salt and oil -which he cau 
consume for that sum must he lamentably small His nchei neighbours eat 
the finei iices, the arhar aud mdsh pulses, -wheat, potatoes and other vegetables, 
curds, hsh, and m some cases flesh Theirfood is, moreovei, flavoured withclan- 
fied butter (gh{), salt, and sometimes -with turmeric, capsicum or other spices. 

It -will be seen then that the staple diet is as usual giam According to 
Buchanan’s calculations, the dailv wemht of rice or 

Grains - ° 

meal consumed by a memhei of the luxurious classes 
■would be l^lh ; and by a labouiei, 21b It is not mentioned whether the term 
giain includes the usual allowance of pulse , but in any case the amount seems 
overstated ’ Rice is eaten either boiled (hhdt) or paiched (Idvja and chiira) 
Accoidiiig to the manner m winch it is ground, -wheat yields three kinds of 
fioin or meal, dtd, ci'cji, and maida From these aie made the unleavened 
bannock 'chaiinti) of the country and divers kinds of cakes, biscuits, and sweet-v 
meats Thus, a cake made ivith -wheat-floui and clarified butter is called 
'pvri, -with the former aud milk, s/iii md? , and with floui, butter, aud milk, 
buLaxJJuhia The lialf-npe gram is parched into charban, else-where known 
as chahena Parched or parboiled barley is called arddiva Barley-water 
(adijaxi) IS prepared for medicinal purposes by twice boiling the gram, kneading 
it, and stiaming tbeiefrom the liquor The latter is before dnnkmg sugared 
The peas of the gram vetch are ground into hesan, while its leaves and pods 

{ah') are sold as vegetables. Vegetables themselves are 
generally eaten in the form of curry In such messes a 
good mati}’’ onions are used by Muslims, and a good deal of garlic by lo-w Hindus. 

The quantity of meat consumed is very small Inferior goat’s-flesh and 

mutton IS eaten by Musalmans and the meaner Hindu 
Flesli and fish, tr- ■, 

castes Meat oftered in sacrifice seems sometimes 


Vegetables, 


Flesh and fish. 


* Sec Gazetteer. V , SOO, v\hcT6 the average daily consumption of a labourer Is shown to ho 
about 23 0 / of gram + 4 of pulse , and Eastern India, 1I„ 424 
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considered lawful food for Hindus of a higlier Older, and even Rdj puts eat 
hares and venison slaughtered in the chase But tlie flesh chiefly devomed 
ivS that of the pigs saciificed by the outcaste tribes, Chamdrs, Dorns, Khatiks, 
and others Except, perhaps, at Basti or Menhddwal, no butcher would find a 
trade It has been already noted that almost all classes, except those pre- 
vented by religious vows, eat fish 

Mdk IS a far scarcer article of diet than might be expected from the miil- 
Milk curds, clarified titude of cattle This fact IS partly due to an imwilling- 

buttor, and oil. ness to deprive the calves of their dnnk From the 

curds here used the butter has been already extracted , but curds are the 
regular food of the richer classes only Ghi or clarified butter is an important 
element in both the dady fare of the rich and the rarely occurring feasts of the 
poor The oils employed in the cookery are the mustard, the linseed, the sesa- 
mum, and the mahua The amount of oil consumed daily by a family of ten 
persons varies, according to their means, from 10 to 1 36 ozs avoirdupois 
But this estimate, which is furnished by Buchanan, includes the small quan- 
tity burnt in what the poverty of the English language compels us to call 
their lamps {ch%rdgh) The fiagiant oil of sesamum is an mgredient m lacldu, 
tihua, reon, and other sweetmeats 

Except by the wealthy sweetmeats are seldom eaten Sugar is most often 


^ tasted in its earhest stage of refinement, in the coarse 

tieacly form known as gdr or compost The weight 
of salt consumed by a family of ten persons ranges, according to the authority 
last quoted, from 2 15 to^ 9 8 ozs daily. But the amount must of couise 
vary with the mannei in which salt duties are levied In Buchanan’s 
day the salt here eaten paid no duty save the transit-toUs of the Oudh 
Government Spirits and toddy are copiously drunk, even by classes who 
profess not to drmk them Tobacco is not only smoked but taken in the form 
of snuflf and chewed Four pipes {huqqa) of mixed tobacco and gur sugai are 
considered a fan daily allowance for a smoker In the practice of chewing, 
whether the quid be tobacco or betel-leaf, the men are assisted by the ivomen. 


The total weight of food-gram produced in the district is by Mr Buck fixed 
Food* produce of the 390,000 tons ^ Allowing the population a diet of 

18 ounces per head, he reckons that 282,000 tons are 
consumed in the district itself If, then, these figures be correct, there remains 
for export a balance of 108,000 tons 


• Answers to Chap I of the Famine Commission’* Questions, 1878 . 
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From the food of the people to their customs The panchdyat, the coun- 
cil which serves as both court of honour and trades- 

Popular customs ,, t. i i. 

union committee, is as common here as elsewhere. 
But little need be added to the remarks already made on this ' institution in 
other district notices ^ Amongst the Brdhmans, the E^Ljputs, and the classes 
who ape their habits it is, as already said, unknown It is the jury of the low 
Hindu castes and of the low Mushm tnbes who have not yet discarded the 
Hindu habits of their forefathers The following list is not exhaustive, but 
at least shows with what classes the panchdyat is most popular • — Arakhs, 
Baniyas of diverse races, Barkis, Barhais, P4ns, BeldArs, Bh^rs, Bharbhunjas, 
Bhdts, Bhatiaras, Ghamars, Dafalis or drummers, Darzis, Dhdrhis, Dhobis, 
Dhunias, Gaianas, Hajjdms, HaMlkhors, Halwdis, Jnldhas, Kahars, Kalwdrs, 

s 

Khatiks, Ediewats, Kharwdrs, Kumhdrs, Kunjras, Lodhas, Lohdrs, Lumas or 
Nunias, Mdlis, Mallahs, klaimdrs, Bdsis, Sundrs, Telis, Thatheras, and Tuihas, 
’^Tien any one belonging to any of these castes transgresses the rules of the 
tribe or trade, pilfers, or breaks the Vllth commandment, he is summoned 
and tned by an assembly of the brotherhood A conviction discastes him , 
but honour and caste may be regained by payment of a fine {tdivdn), by a 
dmner given to the brotherhood, by hearing read the Bhagavat Gita, by 
gomg on a pilgrimage, or by bathing in a holy nver The president or cliau~ 
dhoA i of the panchdyat is elected by the members of the caste He is, to 
some extent, a censor, seeking and receiving reports on the trespasses of his 
brethren. As an ensign of his office, he wears a peculiar turban Amongst cer- 
tain trades, or trades which are also castes, there exist hereditary chaudharis But 
these are masters of a guild rather than presidents of a judicial council Thus, 
the Bakkdls, carters, and Kahdrs of different towns have foremen, with whom 
Government deals in making commissariat or transport arrangements. For 
their trouble they receive a commission on the earnings or sales of the trade 
But though, as a matter of convenience. Government makes use of these chau- 
dhans, it has long withdrawn from aU interference in their appointment 

Panchayats or them foremen are sometimes concerned in the morganatic 

,, re-mamage isaqdx) of widows or discarded ^ wives 

Slamage customs. o \ j / 

Though the re-mamage of Hindu widows was legal- 
ized by Act XV of 1856, the upper castes have never countenanced the prac- 
tice But by the low tribes who adopt panchdyats such second unions are 

^ See Gazetteer, IV , 285-87 (Etaira) , V, 60-81 (Budaun) , supra p 77 (Cawnpore) , and 
supra 367 (Gorakhpur) * 'Ihe word “ discarded" has been preferred to the word 

“divorced" because divorce is unrecognized by Hindu law, and except for persons professing 
Chnstianity, by the legislature. But there is no doubt that divorces, under whatever name 
piay be preferred, are decreed by tbe pancb&yats of the lower castes 
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fully rccoginscil They need be called moiganalic only because the Hindu 
law, llic customs of the nppci castes as explained by themselves, forbids "widows 
to rc-mair}. In Buchanan’s time the children ot these despised alliances 
inhcntcd six-sixteenths of then fnthci’s property, and a piopoition of ten- 
sixteenths was considered quite suOicicnt to show the slight superiority pos- 
sc'-sed liy the oiVspiing of the regular mariiage Nor is it to the rc-inarriagc 
of women alone that Hindus of the liighci classes aic opposed In most of 
these castes it is neither usual nor respectable for a man to take a second wife 
if he nas had male issue by the first But “somciicli men,” wiites Buchanan, 
“ indulge themsohes , noi isaii} punishment or atonement thought necessary 
The two wives, indeed, in general take care tliat the siiflciings of the man 
should bo adequate to Ins fault” Unmaiiicd women, he adds, or wudows 
who ha\c not remarried, lose caste by Iiaiiiig children And “although the 
Hindu law prohibits the capital punishment of wmmen, the custom, from time 
inimeinonal until the Biitish Government, permitted the ncai relations to 
put to death any female that disgiaccd them” If a giil be not married 
before she IS pbj sically nubile, it is deemed to disgrace the iclations, and 
the wedding is therefore a mere betrothal Nuptials take place chiefly in 
the bcginiiiiig of the summer, when the harvesting of the ciops has left the 
people ficc for such festivities In the cookery of marriage feasts milk is 
perhaps the principal element , and it is urged as an obicction against winter 
weddings that m the cold weather milk is hard to proem c An eldest son 
cannot be married in the month of Jeth (May-June), and it may bo added 
that he cannot marry an oldest daughter 

Wedding expenses aic as usual heavy, but funeral expenses are light 

Except at the last rites of rdias and other celebrities, 
Funcmls , r n ■, xt , ^ 

the reading of a funeral service is larc Unless 

the famih be rich, it seldom cares to reduce its corpses to ashes. After moreor less 
singeing the body is committed to some iivei According as the rank of the 
mourners is high or low', the mourning lasts from 10 to 30 days , and for at least 
the former period the family of the deceased is consideied unclean Duiiug 
the ten days of sorrow a pitcher may often be observed hanging fiom some 
. sacicd tree in the neighbourhood of the dead man’s bouse This contains 
water, and sometimes other viaticiivi, foi his soul’s jouiney A small saucei 
bearing a lighted wick is occasional!}' placed in the same umbiageous position 
This is intended to help the poor ghost along the daik load to Hades 
(Jainpnri) , and the coicniony of its suspension is called the lamp-giving 
{dtjidun) While the mourning lasts ten votive iicc-balls (imula) aie thrown 
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into the nvei •which received the corpse or its ashes. When that taouming is 
over an offeimg is made to the funeral priests (Mahdbrdhman, Mahapatra), and 
the obsequies known as srdddh aie performed If the mourners can afford it, 
they gii'e a cow to the Br/ihmans, If they be poor they give four annas, which 
the fiction of the occasion deems the pnce of a cow ^ The commemoration 
{iiihi, sapindi-sruddJi) of deceased parents and grand-paients is observed yearly 
On these occasions rice-balls are again offered. The funeral priests are a 
degiaded class v/ho must not be confused with true Biahmans A sneering 
phiaseology sometimes styles them crow (Kaiathaha) Brahmans, because like 
ciows they flock round the carcass But though their association with coipses 
keeps them in almost perpetuhl uncleanliness, their nominal status is high. 
In days of Hindu rule they were exempt from capital punishment , and Hindu 
sacerdotahsm affects to regard them as greater than rajas 

The religion of the people is a subject on which at the first glance nothing 

itciigion ChristinDity would seem left to bo said Its main features are 
and Muhammadaniani, those already noticed in accounts of other distiicts 

Cliristianity has as yet proved little more than an exotic A handful of British 
inhabitants represents the Church of England , while a few Native Chnstians 
of the usual unenquiring type pass their lives undei the paternal rule of the 
Church Mission ® How sluggish the zeal of their class may peihaps be proved 
by the fact that it has never yet produced a fresh sect. Nor, in Basti, is the zeal 
of Isldm much liveliei The fire of early Muslim conquest had burnt low 
before the Muslims invaded this district Their temporal hold on Basti was 
nevei strong enough to impress the country strongly with their spiritual- 
character But the remote tract across the Gliagra was not altogether un- 
stirred by the fanatical thiill of the Wahhfibi revival In tappa TJjiar of 
parganah Maghar, the earliest stronghold of the Muhammadans, lies a block of 
villages belonging to Muhammadan converts from Hinduism For their 
rebellion m 1858, members of this community forfeited to Government land 
assessed with a levenue of Rs 2,378 yearly; and in the midst of their little 
Isl^im, by one of their biotliei hood, was about the same time founded a school 
of distinctly Wahhabi character This seminary at Karrhi may be small , but 
it& reputation IS apparently wide The frequent visits ivhich it received fiom * 
wandeimg Musalmdn foreignois led, in 1880, to a visit from the magistrate,, 
who, amongst its 18 pupils, found students from Bettiah, Nepal, Balrdmpur, 

1 Buchanan says that these 4 annas “ are called” the price of a covr But may ho not haro 
mistaken gdudiUi for gau ha-ddm f ’ Somp 30 Native Chnstians inhabit the Nayfi Dfizar 

Bubuib of Basti But these, writes Mr Povriott, are “temporarily roBidont only bting with- 
out iXocption omploy^s of the Mission” 
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and Faizabad Foi the blessings of gratuitous board, lodging, and instruction 

these pupils are indebted to 'the surrounding landlords, who support the 

school b}' the willing and regular contubution of one ser in every maund’s 

■weight of garneicd gram. In a notice of this Irmdliteraiy perspective cannot 

bo sacrificed by devoting any further space to the jnmor religions But, 

as aheady shown by census statistics, an overwhelming majority of the 

inhabitants are Hindus And of these Hmdds much remams to be wntten 

The Hindu of Basti is not bigoted, and readily reveres any god that is made 

Huidnism Yisiinu and ^^itli bands But as might be expected in the neigb- 

1ns zDcaruations bourbood of Ajudbya, Rama and liis wife Sita are the 

principal objects of worship Just as Rama was Vishnu incarnate in the Solar 

race, so was Krishna Rdma incarnate in the Lunar ^ But the Lunar race is not 

stiongly represented in Basti Kiishna is little worshipped and his wife Rddha 

less Vishnu himself, that preserving deity of whom Rdma and Krishna were 

mere emanations, has many votaries , but Ibej'- belong chiefly to the Raraanandi 

sect, desciibed once for all in the Eulwa notice The idols which lepresent 

this god are as a rule named Vasudev or Chatarbhuj , and he is adored also 

under the form of an ammonite (sdhgtdm) Such fossils are common enough 

on the banks of the Great Gandak or Sdhgrdmi, just before its entry into 

Gorakhpur, and to reach Basti they have therefore not far to travel 

But though Vishnu as Rdma has the largest number of adorers, Shiva is 

the god of the upper castes It is from Brdhmans, 

Rdjputs, and other wearers of the sacred thread that 

-the destioying deity receives most propitiation These classes are supposed to 

be instructed in the meaning of two mysterious texts, which seem, however, to 

have had no origmal connection with Shiva The first is the Gdyatn, the most 

holy verse of the Vedas ® On assuming the sacred thread tlie youth may learn 

it from any who can teach him , but by most it is soon forgotten The second 

text, from the Tantras, can be taugbt only by the person adopted as pnestly 

director It is therefore called the Gurumukbi and when a director is 

appointed he is vulgarly said to blow into his disciple’s ear As, once appomted, 

he often proves tioublesome, many prefer to postpone learning the Gurumukhi 

until well advanced in years. The director is often an Atith, a member that 

IS of the sect which makes the phallic emblem {hnga) of Shiva its special 

chaige Without knowing much of bis -writings, this class professes to follow the 

^ It has not been forgotten that Krishna la sometuneg giren, on hig father’s sides, a solar 
pedigree, but it is ns nieniher of a Innnr djnasty, the Jadons of Mathura, that he is chiefly 
celebrated " Translated by Colebrooke . “Let us meditate the adorable light of the 

Divino Ruler , may it goide our intellects.” * from ffurif, a pnestly director, and 

a mouthi 
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doctrine of a sage named Sliankava The worship of Shiva's consort oi slialti 
is said to have been introduced after the intioduction of Biitish rule Her 
names of Devi and Bhawdni were already known , but her sudden popularity 
was due to the rumoui that she was the god whose favour had raised the 
English to power ^ Of her son Qanesha theie are many idols, but except 
when perched over a door, he appears as a mere attendant on his father 
Shiva 

The village gods oi demons (grdmyadevaia), here called Dili or Diliwiir,® 
are perhaps as extensively woi shipped as any of tliose 
already mentioned But their worship is almost always 
subsidiary to that of some greater deity Few put their trust in the village 
gods alone Almost every old village can show, on the mound beneath 
some shady tree, the shrine or sthdn of one of these diiinities It is 
said that they were once anonymous, but at the present day it is the 
fashion to name them after some god or some ancient local hero Their 
priests are mostly of mean caste, and as often as not Chamars or Dosadhs. 
From these ignoble servants the village-gods receive, at harvest-home, the 
swme and spirits purchased by the contributions of the villagers. But when 
the shrine is sacred to a great hero, the piiest is often a member of that hero’s 
caste When it is named after some god who could not with decency receive 
a public offering of pork, the low-born priest performs the oblation in the 
privacy of his own hut From the fact that they are tended chiefly by men of 
aboriginal race, it may be inferred that the Dihwdrs are a survival of the days 
when the demonolatry of the Mlechhas had not yet yielded to the purer Brah- 
manism of the early Aryans Membeis of the higher castes still avoid the 
Dihwai , and when the feai of some ghastly epidemic has driven them to his 
shnne, asenbe the act to the solicitations of their women In Bengal and 
southern India the Brahmans are still said to hold his worship imjuous Here, 
however, no actual objections are raised to his propitiation At marnages the 
Brahman himself sends, through that god’s own priest, an offering to the village 
god But the wily Brdhman has for many decades been supplanting the old 
Dihwdrs with village-gods of his own creation, with “ ghosts vastly more 
powerful and mischievous than those of the low fellows who had hitheito 
enjoyed the spod ” These modern deities are called Brahma Devatas, and are 
provided with hereditaiy Brahman priests For the lumps of clay which 
represented the Dihwdrs have been substituted the images of popular divinities. 

» Eastern India, II , 477. * The term Dihwfins more properly applied to the mounds 

sacred to these_gods than to the gods themselves. 
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Instead of tbc swino and tlie sjiirits, of the rough statuettes of elejihants and 
hoiscs, aie offered buiut saciifices of coarse sugar and claiified butter 

The puucipal religious festivals are the Holi, the NAgpanchami, the Janam- 
Rcligiousfcstnnls Tho ashtami,the Nandashtami, the Dfwdli, and the Dasabia 

The first falls on the full moon of Phalgun (February- 
Jfarch), when sacrifices of the kind last mentioned are offeied to all the gods, 
v/ith a view of then saving the people from the malevolent demon Dhundha. 
But for at least 15 days before, and often for eight days aftei, is held a kind of 
carnival Obscene and abusive songs aie sung by all , but tho rich sometimes 
lure the singem Women assemble together in houses, and are said to defile 
their lips with even greater indecencies than the men. For the foimer it is 
the festival of the Bona Dea , for the latter, the Saturnalia Even sacred 
names come in for their share of abuse, and in order to vex his followers, the 
orthodox vilify Kabli But tho piincipal feature of the Holi is the led dye or 
powder with which, on the forenoon succeeding the great sacrifice, the people 
squirt or pelt one another For weeks afterwards traces of the romp maybe 
noticed on the gaiments of even those who claim a respectable position At 
the close of the festival each prays to his favourite god , while the wealthier 
householders give a feast to their family and seivants 

The Ndgpauchami, or “ fifth of the serpents,” is the fifth of the bright half 
of SAwan ( J uly-August) It is probably a i elic of snake- 
worship Having bathed in the morning, the head of 
the family paints on the wall of liis sleeping-room two rude figures of serpents, 
makes offeiings to Briihmaus, and feasts his household The Janamashtami, 
or “ eighth of tho nativitj’’,” is a sort of Hindu Christmas, commemorating 
the birth of Krishna. The feast falls on the eighth of the daik half of BhAdon 
(August-Septembei) In thesamemonth,butontheeighthofthebrighthalf, occurs 
the Nandashtami or Dadhlkhand This derives its first name from Nanda, the 
adoptive father of Kiishna, who is said to have founded the festival, but that fes- 
tival wouldappearto commemorate the destruction ofcertain demons by 

the goddess Devi The people fast, burn lights before the images of Krishna or 
of Rama, and make offeiings After this many take a good meal, and the night is 
passed in singing and music On the following morning the roads resound with 
diumming, shouts,and the applause whichrewards some vigorous dancing, while 
thfe throng is besprinkled with mixed water, curds, and turmeiic The Diwali 
is the biithday cf Lakshrai, the wife of Vishnu and the goddess of wealth It 
falls on the new moon of Kuittik (Octobei -November), and is chiefly remaik- 
able for the illuminations^which brighten the stieets at night. The agency 


and otlicrs. 
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employed is simple Nothing is required save a host of small ivicks in small 
earthen saucers of oil. But the etfect, when every storey sparkles with its 
rows of wee flame, is surprisingly fan , nor is the smell, when a thousand 
lights expne, less surpiisingly foul To the agriculturist the Diwjili is a sort 
of settling-day, on which he must pay hack the loans boi rowed for his autumn 
cultivation The Dasahra, which occurs in the preceding month (Xswin, Kuur, 
September October) on the tenth of the bright half, celebrates the victory of 
Kama over Ravana, the giant king of Ceylon Its eve, the ninth of the bright 
half, IS known as the Biimina, and commemorates the exile and other events 
which preceded Rdma’s accession It should be noted that there is an earlier 
Dasahia, the tenth of the blight half of Jeth (llay-June) Another festival 
connected with Rama is his biithday, the Ramnauami, or ninth of the bright 
half of Chait (March- April) 

Such are some of the features wdiich most strongly mark the face of 
popular Hinduism. But amongst the Hindus theie 
exist sects ivhich, however degenerate, vaunt the 
guidance of a more refined and refining doctnne There are others whose 
piofessed scorn for worldly pleasures leads them to set at defiance not only the 
comforts but also the decencies of life- Tho Riimunandis, Kabirpanthis, Sikhs, 
Jams, Sadhs, Jogis, Bairdgis, and Sanuisis have found description in other 
notices ^ It remains to devote some brief space to the Atiths, Rddhabal- 

labhis, and Aghorpanthis ^ 

The AUths or Atits are Shalvas who derive their name from the SanslfFrt'. 

Alita , passed away,” or “ fieed from woildly cares and 
feelings ” They are nominally a sub-division of the 
Dasndmis, who are again a branch of the ascetic order known as Dandi It 
should be explained that the Dandis or ivand-bearers are the only 'gitimatc 
modern representatives of the fouith or mendicant stage of lifo pre -bed by 
Mann for all Biabraans Those Dandis w'bo follow the precepts o mkara 
or Sbankaracbaiya are divided into ten branches, and tbeieforecall rndmi 
or ten-named But of these ten biancbcs only three and a half n the 

purity deemed needful for true Dandis, and the backsliding i the 

Yanas, Aranyas, Puns, Parvatis, Gins, Sdgaras, and part of the ‘ uie 

styled Atiths How the Atiths have lost then original sancti .ps 

shown by tbe fact that they often lead luxunous family lives 
no doubt from trade, and they affect the chaiacter of the religious 

i Eor EdtQ&nandiB or EdmdTats, seeGnzr, IV, SDO-02 , for Kabirpanthis and Sikhs or 
Kdnakahdhis, ibid , 662-55 , for daais, Gnzr , 111, 4&(-99 , for Sadhs or Satyandmis, iupra 
73 74 , for Jogis, Bairfigis and Sanldsis, Utizr, V, 691-92, 
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sucli 'behaviour cnnuot conceal the blot of then tlcpaiturefiom the lUgged paths 
of cell bac}' and asceticism. The few who rem.vin tiuly celibate are deemed 
smo of re-absorptiou into the divine esseucCj and are theiefoie called 
Nirvaiu; but the oi dinarj' unmarried Atltli is too often suspected of sensual 
indulgence. All places occupied bj'' Atfths, whothei mamed oi bacheloi, are 
called monasteries {math ) , and if inhabited b}’' a prioi {mahant) of the order, 
lecene also the name of tin ones (gadi) To the Atiths belong almost all the 
temples of Shiva and some of those sacied to his consort Each temple lies 
within the juusdiction of some prioi, who appoints its pnest {jpujaii). 
Such priests, and the heads of lufeiior houses, aie chosen from the band of 
pupils {chela) attached to each prioi As pupils the}’- often pass then lives 
in pilgiiinngej and when once beneficed, they aie supposed to send thepiior 
all piofits not lequiied foi then own subsistence Befoie death the pi lor 
appoints one of Ins past 01 pi esent pupils to succeed him, and the installation 
of the new chief IS solemnized by the iiuoi-s of neighbouring houses The 
Atiths aio in geneial quite illiteiate Their lanlcs are, accoidingto Buchanan, 
leci lilted chiefly from amongst the Rajputs and the lower castes. Few 
Biahmans oi Baniyasjoin tliem ^ 

It has been montioued that Knslina and Rfidha have few votaries, but 

, , amongst that select few must be leckoned the Radha- 

llmilnibsUnljliis , ,, , , m, n xt i rr, 

ballablns. These are of couise Vaishnavas They 

Worship Kiishna as loid or lovei of Riidha (MddhdvaUabha) , but though 

piofessedly adoiers of the husband, they show the wile oi mistress a degiee 

of piefeieuce v, Inch throws hei bettei half into the shade The Hindu religion, 

like most otheis, feels tlie need of some woman to woiship Yet the cultus 

of Rddha is a most undoubted innovation The Rndba of the M tihabhdraiO, 

IS a voiy difieicnt personage, the wife of Duiyodhan’s cbaiioteer Not even 

in tlie Bhdgaval is any Riidha specially mentioned amongst the fair cowheid* 

esses with whom Kiishua amused himself at Biiudaban The chief authority 

for this Radha’s pieteusious is the compaiatively modern Puidna known as 

the Brahma-VawatUa It tells us that in the beginning the Prim a3val 

Being cleft himself in twain His light half became Kiisbna, bis left' 

Riidha, and by their reunion was begotten the univeise. With Kiishna 

Rddha continued to dwell m Goloka, the heaven of Vishnu Here she gave 

01 igin to the Gopis, divine cowhei desses , w’hile fiom her husband’s person 

weie imlike manner pioduced then male equivalents, the Gopas But from 

the heavens of the Hindus conjugal infidelity is not evcluded Having had 

1 Eastern India, II , 483 a! , Wilson’i Essays on the Rehyion oj the Hindus, I , 204 

ts 4 . 
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ihinKing-cu]i the iippoi half of ,i ‘.Kull Tliotigli imlirtoioncc to A\orlcll}’ objects 

was (lio Keynolo of Ins oroctl, Iio sliowocl no reluctance against clicenng 

linosi'ir w itli aininal foml and mtOMcaling drinks. The icgulai ^Yorshlp of the 

soot h.is of course bnun long sujijncssed , but a feu' disgusting W'lotclics still 

exioil .inns b> (he jn leliccol wh it they aie jileased tocall itsiitcs They eatand 

ilnnk o\ei> thing, down to ouluro and caumn. With the foiinor they smear 

tin n bodies or jielt peojilo who lefuso to giant then dcinaiuls TJicy inflict 

gaslu's on (lieu limbs, tint tlie crime of blood m,iy lest on the bead of the 

lociisant ISbn are those the only icpulsne dunces b} wdiich tbey diaw cash 

fiointbe alwa\s ( rodulous and often (iinid Flindii. “ One of them atGorakh- 

pm,” writes Ibuli.uian, *'sIiocked (lie people so imicli (bat (liey complained 

to Ml Alinnitt, tliun iiidge, who drove him out ns a mtisauce " In the present 

<1.1} a 111 igisti.itew'oiild piol) ibl} .ijiply to an Aghoii those sections of tlicCriminal 

Pioeedurc Co<lo wliiuh lul.ilc to v.ig.iboiids And itispeihaps the fear of such 

ticitment which prev cuts the suet fioin piuelising its rites under the eye of the 

jioliei' ]>ut III Ijiieh.iii Ill's dav' its chief, who livcil at Buiiaicfa, gav'C instiuction 

(o mailt K sjieet ible p( r-'Oiis iiitludiiig Jli.ihmaus uidH.ijputs, while in this 

ibslnot the jiiiiieipil I.mdh<d<Ieis hiul “a sliong h.inkei ing after” Us doctrine. 

J)eii\eil IS it w.isli.iin the piojnti <Lton ofDovi, that doctime is of courseShaiva ^ 

A Jbiiisi dn me mioum il (he wiKt r last <}Uoted that the highest known 

srieiici w.ts Vedic theology On this and its attcud- 
1 lU r itiiro iiiil I oie’iiai’t , , i i i 

.m( studies, giaiimiii, iii} tliologv, astiolog} and law, 

lie mentioned in m\ woiks I’lUt these w( lo dmosi dl conipo^eil m Sauskut, 

md il ni.iv be iloii1)ted wIiuIIki, of fite lew Smskiit scbolais in (his distiict, 

Ii ill a <b)/en ever ii.ul them Who wrote them is often unceilain , but it is at 

least ceitam tli.it innie of lliom wa^- wiitleii in Basil The' poems most popular 

witb tbe' le.nned classes wcic llie R.im.'i\an,i of V.tlmiki, the Raghu and Kumdi 

of K.ilidiis.i, and the Naislmd of Shn Ilaisb.i Of two woiKs on jirosody, one 

was wntten m a language calh d S.u p.ibbasha, oi the diagon’s tongue This, 

a gibbeiisli coiiuplion of S.inskiit, was supposed to bo spoken m hell, but it 

b.ul been learnt, pen b ips w lib a view to futuio use, by soveial ludustiioiisly 

idle bivanis The book w Inch is peiliaps most 'f.ivoiuod of most leadeis 

IS tlio Hindi tiaiislation of tbe Riima}ana by Tulsid.is But Basti has not, and. 

novel bad, any litcratnro of its own Noteven a ncwsp.apei is published. 

On the Bhojpnii patois spoken by the bulk of tbe people much lias been 

said above ^ Spccnnoiis abcady gu cii have shown bow much its declensions 

and conjugations diftci fiom those of book Urdu and hook Hindi But in the 

> WilbOU, I. 2J3-31 ( Dutlmuiin, II, ’ Pp, )72 73. 
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Till' U'MiU of tliat cMUiiiiintioii (1877-78) was to sliou that of these 
• I'liools all sa\oono weio cfiioieiil , w liiie Ihicc had iinpiovcil since the preceding 
^<'ar 'J'ho halhabandi oi viliago schools loach rural childicn leading, writing, 
aithnu'lic and other elonienlai^ le.irning Of these 3i only weie cl.issed as 
( Ihciont and 7() as unproved, the icniaindci being stationary or ictiogiade 
The ospoi iineiit of Icv Miig fee« from non-agi ic'iltnral children, ivlnch had 
been iinsiiece'!‘5full\ tried in three schools, was abandoned. The Govcinment 
gills, who-,e nil nciiliiin is inncb the same ns thnt of the hnlkabandi schools, are 
at Ihinsi, Old Bisli, and the ad| u'ciit Na\u Ba?ai Female education is ns yet in 
the e\poiiincntal st.igc , and owing to want of funds, or native ajiath}^ or both, 
the esporiment has as ^et met with little success Of ludigenoiis schools little 
is known CNcept that the) aic iisnally short-lucd, and that their discipline is 
loo 1 to admit of much progress in those “ three R’s ” which aie their only 
ii'cful leaching llow small an niea education has hitherto colored may 
be ludgod fiom the icturns of the 1872 census 'J'he se\es, age®, and cieeds of 
the few peicoiis then able to icid and wiitc may be summarized thus — 
Hindu mails, md females, 20 , Miis.dm.ln males, 4r)7, and Icnialcs, 6 , 

(’hii'-tian males, (• , (ot il of all classes, ."i.llO, or 0 I 2 poi cent of tlic distiict 
jtopuhlioii But these figun's .ire confessedly impcifect, and most so in tlic 
{ ise of females 'J’lic forms distributed to census cnumeintois contained no 
lohimiifor wonnn ami women weie often, tliciefoie, escliided from the 
iMkoniiig The leluctam e of the oducitcd classes to siip])ly lufoimatnm 
toiiceining their womankind is well Known 

Between 1872 and the present time, if wo mn^ I'idgo fiom postal statistics, 

(‘duoatioii his inercased but little The leceipts of 

roii-onuo r>> I I 11 

tlic ])ost-oilice linic not been inai Kcdly augmented by 
all} augmentation in the nuinbci of those who can icad or write lettcis The 
following table shows both income and o\pcndituie for two yeais — 
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The actual numbei of letters received dunnw the latter year vras 179,296 , 
of papers, 9,776 , of packets, 3,442 , and of parcels 1,950 The total number 
of missives -which reached Basti by post was therefore 194,464 The distnct 
contains 10 imperial and 16 distnct post-offices, The former are at Basti 
( Sadr or control ) , Amorho, Bansi, Basti city, Domanftganj, Haraia, 
Khalllabad, Mahauli, Menbdawal, and Uska (branches of central) The 
district offices are at Bangaon, Biskohar, Buddhaband, Captainganj, Chhapia, 
Clihapriigbat, Chilia, Dhebarua, Daldalha, Dudh.ira, Gdeghdt, Kothila, 
Lautan, Misraulia, Paikaiiha, and Rudhauli There is as yet no telegraph 
Like education and the post-office, a regular police was the introduction 
of British rule According to the latest ‘‘ allocation 

Police ^ 

statement,” Basti contains 29 police-stations, whereof 
6 belong to the first, 6 to the second, 14 to tbe third, and 3 to the fourth 
class The first-class stations, which have usually a sub-inspector, two head 
and a dozen foot constables, are at Bansi, Basti, Chhdom, Domariaganj, 
Khalilabad, and Hlenhddwal The complement of the second-class stations, 
at Chiba, Dudbara, Haraia, Kalw.iri, Parasrampnr, and Rudh.iuh, is as a rule 
one sub-inspector, one head and nine foot constables The third-class stations, at 
which aie geneially quartered two head and six foot constables, lie at Bankata, 
B.irakuni Buddhaband, CapUmgani, Chhapia, Dhebarua, Dhangbatta, Lautan, 
Mtdiauli, Misraulia, Paikaulia, Sonaha, Tilokpur, and Dslca The fourth-class 
stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head and three foot con- 
stable-i,are atIntwa,Dubauba, and Belwa b&z6r Prom the thdnas or stations of 
higherclasses these fourth-class stations are distinguished by thenameof cliauLi 
Such IS the distiibution of police-stations as at present recognized But 
considerable changes have been proposed, and may some day be effected 
The proposals include the degradation of the Dudhdra, Eialwdri,and Parasiiim- 
pur stations from the second to the third class ^ If completely earned out, this 
arrangement will give the district three instead of six second-class, and 17 
instead of 14 thud-class stations 

AH stations, of whatever class, are manned by the regular police, enrolled 
under Act V. of 1861 This force is assisted by the town police recruited under 

^Neither Kniwto nor Barakiitii, Captaing'nj nor Baraia, laat present in the class sliown 
bj tbe allocation statement But it was dccnied sulBcient, in the text, to compare the ar- 
ranpenient now recognized by Government r.ith that proposed The actual classiflcation of 
St itions at the end of 1880 may, if ntccssary, be shown thus —Fiml class Bfinsi, Bn'ti, 
Captaingan], Chhfioni, Domariaganj, Khalilabad, Menhddwal Second class Chilia, Dndhirn, 
Third class Ban-kata, Gaeghat, Parasr&mpur, Itudhauli Buddhaband, Chhapia, Dhanghata, 
Dhebarua, Lautan, Mabauh, Misraulia, Paikaulia, Sonaha, Tilukpur, Uska Fourth class 
B^raknni, Dubaulia, Iloraia, Intwa, Kolndri Iho abolition of the Gacghdt station has been 
aircadj sanctioned 
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Act XX of 18dG In 1S7S tlio tlncc foiccs inuslcrcd together 425 men of all 
gindc'^, mclnding eight mounted con'itablcs. Theic was thus one looliceman to 
o\cr> G 55 sr|uarc miles and 3 465 inhabitants The cost of the force was 
5S,t02, of nhich Rs 57, G40 were debited to provincial revenues and the 
leniniiidcr dcfi.ijcd fioni municipal and other funds. The following statement 
shows for a senes of ycais the piincipal oflcnccs committed and the results of 
prdicc action therein — 


Ycst 

CtifCf rnijni:ii/ile h>i 
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c 
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Bronght to trial 

Convicted niul 
coronntted to 
sessions 

Acquitted 

I’ercentnges of 
conviction on 
number tried 
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1^74 

n 

c 


801 

1,868 

28,250 

le.oso 

3.-1I3 

2,841 

1,251 

2 030 

2,112 

435 

80 30 

1875 .. 


1 

r. 

1,030 

1,780 

10,370 


3 'itlG 

3,170 

1. 030 

2,00'- 

1,090 

337 

8u 83 

IS7G . 


2 


907 

2,310 

50,003 

ir,3i4 

4,031 

2,'iC2 

000 

2,095 

1,729 

288 

82 92 

1877 

'1 

G n 


1 niiy 

33,701 

19.520 

10, 181 

4, .'O'- 

I 588 

2 89] 

2,5 1 J 

340 

87 92 

1878 ... 

G 

1 

1 

r 

i,<e8 

6,C78 

4r.,^0'» 

22,311 

1 11,21- 

6,4 10 

',567 

j 4,00 1 

3,549 

431 

87 30 


Resides the roguhu and fOwu police, thcic arc 2,00*1 village and road watch- 
ineii, organi7ed under Act XVI of 187G Tlicsc woie in 1878 distiibutcd 
amongst the 0,()2() inhabiled Mll.igos of the disliitl at the rale of one to 
eNory 72S inhabilaiits Then saiiciioncd cost, Us. 72,228, was met out of 

the 10 ])ei cent cess 

Measures for repressing the imndci of female childien heic claim a moic 

than usual sh.ue of the policeman’s attention A foi- 
lafantlcldc . , 

mcr Assistant M.agistrato of the distiict, Mi Robert 
Smealoii,' has kindly furmshed on this snbiect a note which deserves to be 
quoted at length — 

"Fiom the caihcst times of British lulc the R.asti distiicL has been notou- 
ous for the practice of female lufauticido Long bcfoic oigamzcd efforts were 
mado by Government to put a stop to the cumc, it was known to ho prevalent. 
The eailicst iiiblanco on iccord dates back as fai as 1802 Wiitmg on the 
17th April of that yeai, not si\ months aftci the cession, the Collectoi -Magis- 
trate of Gorakhpui lopoitocl that a female child had been slaughteied by hei 
Rfijput parents m parganah Nngar But the fathei obtained a ccitificate from 
the local registiai {Kdnungo) to tiro cffoct that the act w'us justified by custom, 
* Nov Junior Secretary to tUc Goicruuicut of these FroMnccs. 
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thatkillmg of this kind was no murder, and tlie matter was apiiaientl}' 
allowed to diop 

“About 1835, Buchanan alludes to the practice as still life in Goiakhpui- 
Basti , but he notices that the drastic method of active mui dei,foimeily m vogue, 
had b}' this time given place as a lule to the slowei but equally sure process of 
stall ation Despite the evil reputation of the district, however, it was not 
until 1856 that the Government awoke to the necessity of introducing a policy 
of interference. In that year Mr' Moore, C S , was deputed as a special commis- 
sioner to repoit geneially on the pievalence of female infanticide, and a large 
portion of his elaborate report, which forms a valuable contribution to the 
lecofds of the Noith-Western Piovinces, was devoted to the Benaies division 
and the Basti district. The appendices afford interesting details of 118 Basti 
villages, and of these 113 were found by Mi, Moore to be open to suspicion 
The limit of age adopted in his enquiry was six yeais, this having been the 
standard pieviously used m Maiupuii and elsewhere foi similar purposes, and 
the returns brought out in teiiible piominence the existence of the ciime 
Hardly had the results of Mr Moore’s investigations been submitted to Govern- 
ment wlien the Mutiny bioke out, and Mi Mooie was himself one of its earliest 
victims ' What the intention of the Goveinment of the time had been with 


reference to the reported results is not apparent But the rebellion of 1857, 
with its laiger interests and more important political issues, left the infanti- 
cide question unsolved , and agaiu theie ensued a peiiod of inaction. It was 
not until the hgures disclosed by the census of 1865 forced the attention of 
the Government to the disproportion between the sexes that the matter 
again came to the suiface So startling were the percentages that it was 
deemed expedient to institute a special enquiry , and Mi Hobait, CS, who 
was attached to the Staff of the Basti district, was deputed in 1867-68 
to undertake the work ^n admirable sequel to Mr Moore’s recoided 

enquiiy, the report contains in concise form all the leading facts m con- 
nection with the practice of female infanticide m Basti, with an elaboiato 
analysis of the Edjput clans believed to be implicated The i etui ns are 
given for the 216 villages in which Mr Hobart believed that the piactice more 
or less existed, and the 6gures collated by him proved beyond the possibility 
of doubt that the crime still lingered in many R4jput villages and families 
“Although no immediate action was taken on Mr. Hobart’s report, the 
results of his enquiry contributed not a little to the speedy passing of Act 


A III of 1870, the 6rst legislative .measure on the subject since the 

V \ 

'\He was murdered m the Mirzapur district, of\wliich he was then Joint-Magistrate. Bia 
piotnising life had lasted for little over 2-1 j tars, 

\ 
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commencement of British rule in Northern India The piovisions of the Act 
necessitated a caieful house-to-house, enumeration in all Rajput villages 
(the Clime is piactically restricted to Rdjputs in Basti), wheie, for any leason, 
suspicion was Relieved to exist This work devolved on me, as Assistant 
Magistiateof the distiict .Its results aie recorded %n exienso in my leport on 
the subject, dated the 15th June, 1871, and publislfed in the official records of 
the Noith^Westein Fiovinces It will thus be seen that there have been three 
distinct local enquiiies and reports on the subject of female infanticide in. Basti, 
and it may be interesting to show very biiefly how the letuins at these three 
periods compare Taking fiist the 118 villages referred to by Mr Moore, I 
found that the figures stood, so far as I could ascertain, as under — 



Under stx years , 

Percent- 

Year, 

1 


age of 


Boys 

Girls 

girls 

In 1858 

1 280 

282 

18 

In 1871 

1,170 

500 

30- 


“ The detailed comijarison instituted by me showed that whether the 118 
villages weie legarded fiom tlie standpoint of totals oi peicentages, en masse 
01 in detail, on the basis of teiritonal sub-divisions or on the auiei principle 
of clans and families, iinpiovement was everywheie visible This result was 
no doubt due partly to the slow growth of public opinion, paitly to the greater 
supei vision exercised under an impioved system of administration, and partly 
' to the warning which the two official investigations unquestiCmably conveyed 
to the suspected clans 

“ In his enquiry of 18G7-6S Mr Hobart took the great mutiny of 1857 
as his starting-point for the enuineiation of male and female children , and 
I adopted the same land-mark in 1871, paitly to facilitate comparison of results, 
and jiartly because it conduced gieatly to the speedy carrying out of the cen- 
sus among people whose computation of time is usually far fiom accniate. Of 
the 216 villages I found that, in the four years’ inteival 54 per cent had 
irapioved while 16 a\ ere stationary and 30 letrogressive The totals of the 
minor population e of all boin since the Mutiny) stood as under — 





Boys 

Girls 

Percentage of girls 

1867-68 

• * 

«it ••• 

2,633 

714 

22 

1871 

• •• 


3,700 

1,231 

25 


“The proportion had thus impioved m less than four yeais by three per 
cent,, and the figures shoAved that in the interval the boys had increased by 
1,167, and the girls by 517, in the ratio of 69 to 31 Here also, theiefore, 
improvement Avas visible. 


85 
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^‘My own enquny m 1871 extended over a mucli widei field than that of 
either of my piedecessois, for it embraced piactically all the Rdjput villages in 
the distiict, I adopted a giil peicentage of 40 aS a basis of operation, and 
regarded all -with a percenjiage undei that limit as pnma facie open to sus- 
picion Of the 400 villages visited by me, I found 232 with undei 40 pier 
cent., and to these I added 26 villages, which, though able to show in 1871 a 
gill peicentage of 40 oi more, had been belieyed by Mr, Hobait to be open to 
giave suspicion. My proposal lyas to bung all the 258 under the operation of 
Act VII of 1870 at the outset. Of these 258, 26 weie ovei the 40 pei cent 
limit, 107 showed girl percentages varying from 25 to 40, while the leraaining 
125 had a female proportion of under 25 Of the 125, again, I found 38 ^'lIlages 
'unable to iiroduce a single girl horn since the mutiny. As regards totals, 
the letuins showed that in the whole 258 villages which 1 recommended foi 
proclamation, there weie 4,374 boys to 1,531 guls, in the ratio of 74 to 20. 
The geneial percentage was of course vitiated by the startling figures of the 
group of 125 villages under 25 per cent, wheie there were 2,213 boys to only 
309 guls m the proportion of 86 to 14 

“ In the final orders on the subject, the Government of the Noith-Westein 
Piovinces exempted 18 of the 258 villages from the operation of the Act , and 
240 villages, containing 2,096 families, with a mmoi population of 4,161 boys 
" and 1,392 guls (in the ratio of 75 to 25) weie duly proclaimed, A spfecial 
police foice was sanctioned, paid fiom lates imposed under the Act on the 
moie guilty villages and clans 

“ The practice of female infanticide is restricted in the Basti district to the 
Eajput caste Foremost among all the guilty clans st.inds that of the Siiiaj- 
bansis They contiibuted 130 to the total of 240 proclaimed villages , and their 
gill percentage, on a mmor population of 2,906, was only 23. The Amorha 
paiganah is their home, and it is here that the sharpest measures and the closest 
supervision have been found necessaiy. These Surajbansi Eijputs, though 
united by the bond of a common ancestry, and belonging to the common gotra 
of the Bhdraddhwftj, are divided locally into three classes, knowji lespectively 
as Kunwars, Babfis, and Th^kura AH thiee were found to be deeply imph- 
cated, but the oraer of precedence in suspicion and guilt was that here given. 

“ JSextto the Siiiajbansis in evil repute come the Gautaras, who aie chiefly 
found m paiganah Nagai They are much less numerous than the Suraj- 
bansi Bajputs, but in the 26 villages which were proclaimed, the mmor 
population of 743 showed a giil peicentage of onlj' 19 Of the Bais and Hal- 
bans clans — the foimei scattered over the distiict, the latter found chrefly ip 
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paigana Basti — 28 and 14 villages lespecfively ivere placed on the pioclaimed 
list , the aggregate minoi populations (of 365 and 634) giving a girl peicent- 
nge on each case of 30 None other of the other 16 clans which contributed 
to the total pioclaimed number calls fot comment, as the numbei of villageo 
was in ever^' case undei 10, and the minor population small 

“Ever smce the pioclamation of the suspected villages m 1871 an 
elaboiate system of registration and supervision has been maintained Piom 
tune to time changes have been lutiodiiced . The police rates have been - 
somewhat modified, while here and there exemptions have been allowed botb 
in villages and in families. But the pioclaimed population is m the mam the 
same, and it is inteiesting to note the final girl percentage of the proclaimed 
Milages as given in the successive repoits toGoveinment on the subject, and to 
obseive the steady impiovement that has resulted. The figures are as under — = 

Girl percentage 

1874- 7C ... ... ... ... 28 3 

1875- 70 ... ... ... ... ... 32 03 

1876- 77 .a •<> ..• ... . 34 3 

1877- 78 .. ... ... ... 80 9 

18*8-79 . ... ... ... ... 38 2 

“These figuies point conclusively to pi ogress It is impossible to claim fov 

them absolute accoiacy , but they may be safely accepted as appioximating 

closely to the tiuth (having been vended from time to time by the covenanted 

staff), and as such they affoid the best possible evidence of the good effects of 

the measuies inaugurated by Act of 1870 

“ Of the causes of the ciime, direct or ludiiect, it is haidly necessary to 

speak There is no doubt that the large expendituie incident to the marriage 

of daughters is, so far as Basti is concerned, the chief These Rajputs are a 

pioud race , they have an elaborately constructed scale, under which Cach 

class finds its appropnate place , and they have a veiy definite code ofmles 

as to intei marriage All this means heavy expenditure , and as the class aie 

as thiiftless as they are impoveiished, the resoit to infanticide is not so much 

a matter of surprise as otherwise it might be It has been held that to the 

idea that the terms “s^la” and “ sasui,” as disgraceful and dishonouring,^ is 

due in pait the prevalence of the ciime , and I am not prepared to say that this 

16 not the case. But while allowing for this — and for the influence of custom, 

habit, and example — I am convinced that the leal cause is to be found m the 

desire to escape fiom a burden of expenditure which traditional usage has 

^ Sdla means brother-m law , eatur or suara, fatfaer-m-law As terms of abuse they convey 
the idea that the person using them has been on more than intimate terms with the aisler or 
the daughter of the person addressed 
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183,0 4 
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29 782 

5 291 

95.7*3 
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113, 40 ’ 
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26,r,39 

b'n.JK 

1 101,769 ' 

707 312 

311,1 1 7 1 

1 Ota.4]9 

1,704 3 10 


T Iie^e figures lia\c been taken in the case of Magliar fiom the settlement 


Jiopnit,’ am] in all other cases from the Board’s le view of the assessment 
lint the\ can be legardcd as approMraate only It has been found impossible 
to leconcile then giand total nitli that of the late official statement (1S7S) 
Oidwti at p '->72 But the difference is more than accounted for by the 
nifleronce in the total aica of paiganali Bansi 


'J lie term of the cuiTcnt assessment c\pncs on the 30th June, 1880 Its 
demand was in some cases progrchsivo, attaining ft 
maMinum about 187.3-74 Hoi\ ^\e^l it has worked may 
be sliown bj tlic follov/ing account of collections and balances for ten years — 
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18*4 76 
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40ti 
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40 
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lb77-'6 
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13^8,201 

i 1.255 

1,223 



26 

09 


I At -i-'-t '•niMit M.igliar contincd tnapii, r>f D ( Aurnnitiilnd, North Iliivtli, 

G din-aiid, Bh irv mil Uhadcsan. Suras, Bnchsuri, and Klinjun) have rtinaltnd in 
C, .rilhimr 1 he fiiturci for the other 20 , tvlncli vert included in Uasti, have httu ridded 
t. till rand sliown m the (ibj>e table 
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Tluoughonl the disliict the loveiiuc becomes clue in four instalments, pay- 
able on dates when thegarneung of the various ciopa 
has bi ought lents into the landlord’s pocket The 
two first 01 autumn payments aiomado on the loths of November and Jauu- 
ni} icspcctncly, tlic tw-o hist oi spung payments on the Uts of May and June 
The tonmes of the piopnetots who pay this revenue may be classed under 
foui heads • — (1) the zumindiUn, and (2) the ’patilddt i, 
Iropncfan tciiurcs winch having been dcscubed before^ need not ho 

dcsciibed again , (.'ll the and (4) the didzi Mi Thomson gives tho 
following .ni.d^sis of the mannci in which these founs of possession aie distrib- 
uted amongst the difl’oicnt paignnas — 
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70 
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2,172 

2,595 
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Fiomtbisit will be seen Hint, while pievailmg m the south, impeifeet 
pattidiii 1 IS in the iioi ih absent “ In many of the pattidan i ilhigos of t Jio latter 
tiact,” adds Ml Thomson, the lands held in common consist meiel}'- of the 
village-bitcs, tanks, giovcs and waste Bhajnchftra tenure is evoiywhcre 
uii know'll ” 

It IS usual to contiast tho birt tcmucs with tlic fiefs of the feudal system • 

us m most cases wdieie Euiopean is compaicd 
with Indian, tlie compaiison is too geneial. Somo 
foims of blit no doubt lesemblcd feudal holdings, but otheis did not la 
oidci to prove this double pioposition wo need only evamiue the five foims of 
hilt w'hich once cMsted iii Basti. Of these, foiu have been descubod in tho 
Goiakhpiu notice “ 

JGozr, II., 222, and V, 616-10. 


‘‘Su/}ia, pp. 306-P8. 
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Having biiG/ly dcscubcd the puncijial propnotaiy tenures, we pi ocecd to 


Leading landed families 


give some account of the principal piopnetary fami- 
lies By so doing we shall give also some idea of the 


castes whose acres are bioadest. 


The ii'ija of Blinsi repieseuts a family which has not only given rajas to other 
places, but has also absorbed the possessions of other 

Edjas of Bansi ^ , , ,, t, i 

lajas Its origin is traced now to tlie ranjab, now to 
Garhwdl, now to Bundclkhand, and now to Assam But traditions as a rule 
agree that the Srinagar fioin whicli its ancestor came i\as some place in the 
far north-west. Tins ancestor was named Cliandra Sen or Singh His date 
ranges according to the host authorities* from 1200 to 1350 A D. He claimed 
descent from the Solar dynasty of Ajudhya, and there is some reason for sup- 
posing that he was a Dikshit Riljput. But according to other accounts his 
tribe were Naikumbh IhijputSj and therefore probably a branch of the Chau- 
hfins The legend inns that, having incurred the displeasure of the reigning 
Muslim empeior, he was thrown into prison at Dohh But, having used bis 
influence in suppressing a revolt, he was leleascd and regarded with the title 
of Sarnet This title, about whoso ovact origin and meaning accounts difier,* 
has ever since been home by his tube 

Now, while Cliandia Sen was in prison, a TmAri Brilb man from Chittia in 
this district had foretold liis rise to gieatncss On his iclease, this same Biah- 
man advised him to push his foi tunes in the direction of Gorakhpur The two 
came to Basti togethei , and Chandra Sen had soon conquered or cowed into, 
submission all the local chiefs north of the Ku ina How ho extended his pos- 
sessions into Gorakhpur, overcoming by guile the Domkatiirs or military Brah- 
mans, has been told elsewhere Marrying a daughter of the Bisen rfija -of 
Majhauli, he by her left three sous Of these Jagilhar Siih became rAja of 
Satasi in Gorakhpur, Jai Singh, raja of Maghar in this district, and Raudhfr 
Singh, 1 ija of Aiiaula or IJnwal in Gorakhpur * The title of Satasi was for- 
feited foi treason in the great rebellion , and tho ruja of Maghar or Bansi is 
now the senior titled chief of the house Tho junior bianch of Anaula is still 
howmvoi in existence Chandra Sen is said to have left a fourth and perhaps 
illegitimate son, Bijai Singh On him his brother Jai of Maghar bestoived a 
large domain now embracing some 400 or 500 villages in Maghar and Rasiilpur. 

•Messrs J B, Thomson nnd E B Alexander Some account of the fnimlj’ will be found above, 
pp 363-54, 40 1, 481-30 and 440 , in Mr Wynne’s Stitltmeyit liepori of parranah Bnnsi , nnd in the 
otlicial lldjti’! and Nawdht of the N O' P For f’cneral notices of the Saructs hero nnd else- 
vlicro sec bliei ring’s CusteA and Trihet of Pmares, articles “ Nnikuuibb,” “ Dikslut," and 
" hurnet”, Buchanan’s Eastern India, II , and Mr C A. Llhott’s Chronichs of Undo - See 

pp 863-64, 
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’i'lii'- fTTif 1 knoViii t‘' (li* On ii (Iv.ill (Ic^roliil.uilb, tlio 

r.lini)i, n) J’.iikiH »»1 KihIImuIi For thoir rebellion 
in lS->7-rtS (iiif bi.inrb of tine lumil} forfoUed land 
n‘-M’>-Hd \M(b IF S.'^OSM'uh. iinl Ibo confiM’aU-d testntob Nsorc nflciwmds 
bf'.towed on Jilit’in'i Ki l‘■llllp ir‘'li('id .S)n”b, Ibc Io\nl bead of the other 
Fi'uirh Kii'-hnpu had, who was rort luih the ino‘'t prominent member of tho 
fannh in rociiit turn dud la 1 ir(l.S7t)) 

The Ma^^har prim i|i dit), to which J n 1 wiecccdcd on the death of hn 

falhi-r, la credited liy tradition with a 
niiaul of f‘2 /.os 01 Kf miles lie and 
hia dosundauts ruled it for about 800 
jiars A hsl of those descendants 13 
inap^Minlh [;i\in lint it slionld be 
rein irKcal that a p li^rcc showing as 
inanj as i.'i siifci -sinns in as few as 
three ctiitiirii'S nmKes ratlicr largo 
dc til iiuK on the rn dnht) of the genea- 
b>.:i’t It i*. the f ishuMi in India t'' rerboii a'* III rations as bhouci tbati m Europe, 
w!nn about tbi<i to the coiititn Ibit even in India, four surcc''Si\c inon- 
aido of the * iMU' Inn hi\e bmi I.iiown to reiun In twcon them 151 } cars 
{ I.’i*i(.-I7(l7) 'I'he 1 i^t or 2'>th r/ija on thi'' list, Uai Singh, die d childless , 
but not btfoii la h nl adopt- d as Ins «ur(.< '•'"ir hts dist.iiit cotisiu, Hall or 
Siiuiir Snvdi, s,,u of the lan of Anmli llati was hucccedod m turn 
b\ ( ich of his four ions, M.idhu I, llam I, Udil II, and Ilunsdco or 
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11 adc 0 

11\ the time th it n/nuden had ascended tho cushion, tho iMuslim anmos of 
tne l)clih tnipirors hid Ineuii to in\ade the distiiet. He, probabl}, was tho 
n'i|a of Maehar who w.is att icKcd and foiced into Iribulo about 1570 At tho 
name time Magliar hecaiue the ipi irters of a Muslim garrison But whether 
Binudco was then the riirtnmg iirincc or not, we Know that he found Miighar 
unpleasaiitl} crowded with the imperial soldtoi}', and that he migrated to a 
place ealled the Pioinonlor}’ (Komai) Being surromulcd on almost every 
bide bj the luipti, bih now home was deemed a safe refuge From bis name it 
IS bald to have deiivcd its muilein appt^llation of Bansi In just tho same 
mannor, in just the batne century, and perhaps with just the same amount of 
Inilli, the gloat low n el BaiisDueh is said to have t.akon its title from two 
brothel. s culled Biisdeo and Bareldoo ’ But Biuibi ib us likely to meau tho 


’ bee Giirr , V , G53 
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Village of bamboos as anything else A legend which makes St Kabli predict 
piosperity to Bansdeo if he left Magbar is probably an anadvonism Kabir 
seems to have died before 1450.‘ 

Bdosdeo died childless, leaving, however, his widow pregnant ' His prime 
minister, a Shukul Brahman of Shergaih^ near Bansi, seized the opportunity 
of usurping the cushion In his successful intrigues he was aided by the 
Kayaths of Sawkidand and Chitiona But the laui fled for life to her father, 
the Chauhan rdja of Mainpun j and at that place gave birth to a posthumous 
son, Ratan Singh As usual in such legends, Batan on attaining manhood re- 
covered his patrimony Returning to Basti with a few faithful followers,, he 
enlisted the a’d of the Solankhi rdja of Katahla By that prince’'8 advice he 
settled in a village which he called after his own name, Ratanpnr , and for 
several years occupied himself in the organization of a party. At fast his 
opportunity arrived Through one of the usurper's mistresses, who was intri- 
guing with one of the usurper’sslaves, he procured the assassination not only of 
that usurper but of that usurpers K6yath allies He then succeeded to the 
bulk of his fathei’s power But the Muslims still remained at Maghar, and m 
their marches between Faizabad and Qoiakhpur continued to overrun the 
south of the piincipahty. 

In the stoiy of Ratan's restoration there is much of the improbable. The 
commonplace of ancient romance, whereby a single youth survives to revivify 
a family, is twice employed. The Kayaths of Saw6id^nd and Chuiona are 
said to have been peipetuated by an ancestor who as a boy bad been the sole 
remnant of Ratan’s massacre The rdja of Katahla was an ancient foe of Bansi; 
and in those days such feuds were not lightly forgotten Ratanpui of tappa 
Bd,rikpfir is placed m that raja’s territory , and an act of dominion such as 
giving bis name to a village would scarcely nave been permitted to an adven- 
tuier of a hated family It is jirobable, howevet, that Ratanpnr was notapait 
of Katahla In the Ivstitntes of Akbar Batanpiu'and Katahla aie entered as 
separate parganas, which m this part of the conn generally meant separate 
principalities The mention of Ratanpur in the I \ Domesday Book shows 
that Ratan’s lestoration must have taken place bef ' '^06-98 The fact (if it 
he a fact), that bis father left Mnghai not earlier XO would leave little 

time for the events naivated m the legend But i . 'ler founded Alex- 

andna before he was 25, there is no reason why Ra lot have founded 

Ratanpui at an equally eaily age . 

> Ills followers say he lived 300 years, from 1149 to 1 .iTncccpting the latter date 

ns that of his death, U II Wilson maKes him flourish in the 1 .uniiigof the fifteenth century. 

= This castle stood within what is now birapai village 
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Annexation of Katahla 


The Institutes liad Laidly named Kat.ilila as a separate tract before it 
■was absorbed m Ratanpur-Bausi The raja ivbo had 
befnended Ratau died, leaving a wido'w and an infant 
son. The brother of thelate prince succeeded by usurpation, while the wido'W 
and her child fled But when the Tiwnri of Chittia, a descendant of that Ti- 
waii who had biought Chandra Sen to the distuct, pledged his wnting fol their 
safet}’-, both widow and child leturned The latter was shortly afterwards 
murdered by his uncle , and upbi aided by the bereaved mother, the Tiwdn 
died of remorse But on his deathbed he bade his heir avenge the munler which 

his negligence had permitted , and ivhen the funeral ntes were ovei that heir 
sought inja Ratan. Ratan was easily persuaded to turn his arms against his 
usurping neighbour Sallying forth on pretence of hunting, he attacked and 
slew the raja of Katahla, who ivas fishing with a few friends. And Katahla 
itself was at once annexed to Ins oivn ■domains 

^Vlien Ratan died is uiicortnin By one account his death occurred in 
3527 , by nnotliei he is said to have annexed Katahla 


nnil of UasQlpur 


in 1530^ , but from uhat has preceded it will be seen 


that both dates are probably a long lifetime too eaily He was succeeded 
by bis descendants, rdjas Tej II , Makrand II or Mnkrdm, Sakat, Partab II , 
Kunj, and Rum II Before bis death m 1716 the last had treacherouslj slam 
and seized the hinds of Kesari, Kulhdns rnja of Rasulpur 

This Rum had two sons The elder, Bbagwant, was slain in his father's 
lifetime by tbe roving Banj.xia fiee hooters who bad now begun to harass 
the north of tbe distnct® The younger, Mfidhu II , succeeded, but his rule was 
constantly disputed by Tej, son of the deceased Bhagwant. Peace was at 
length restored when Mudhu piomised to abdicate after a certain term of 
years m favour of Tej , but befoie the expiry of that term the death of his 
uncle had aheady put the nephew in possession Aftei a reign of twenty 
yeais Tej II was succeeded by his son Ranjit, but now began another 
internecine conflict, Ranjit’s younger brother Daljit revolted, was defeated and 
was imprisoned Escaping after seven years he took seivice with the Ghandel 
raja of ShiurAjpur in Cawnpoie,® who appointed him manager of certain estates 
in Oudh. Here Daljit had the good fortune to save the unfe of the reigning 
nawfib from the hands of some Rohilla marauders , and the grateful Shujd-ud- 
daula (1756-75) lent him a force whereivith once more to try bis fortunes in Basti. 

' The first statement is made in Mr Thomsen’s notes, the second m the E<ija$ and Nawdbs, 
The chronology of tbe latter authority is, however, little to be trusted It brings Chandra Sen 
to Basil m the reign of Shahiahin (1G28-S8) , adds 39 generations , and after this addition 
informs us that Uatan ‘‘became rSja of Katahla in 1630 ” ® See above, pp. 444-46 and 447 

* For a long account of the Shilirnjpur family see above, pp 60-67 
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tlicir n<;sci(ion (hat tlicy came from Kumaun is doubtful ; but it may be con- 
ceded that tliey Bcrc led by tuo brotbois named Alabdeo and Tdakdeo, 
Slnjmg Kaulbil the Knjblmr, and anncMug bis lands, those chiefs thereby 
gamed a goodly nucleus for then latoi acquisitions From some later emperor 
of Dehli then di'sccndaiUs obtained the title of lYil, which is still suffixed to 
the names borne by members of (he house Amongst those descendants is 
the picscnt uqa of Mahauli oi l\l.ihsou, Blmwiini-Ghuhim Pfil, Mahauli village 
was the old and Mahson is the present scat of his family His estates, lying 
parti} m parganahs Taiida and Akbaipurof Fairabad and partly in parganahs 
idalmiili and Ibisulpur of B.isti, pay Govoriimont a land-tax of Rs 22,000 
The Mahauli family has extensive ramifications in the south of the distnct. 


From this stock spring the Bi'ibus of Siktnr and Malauh, of Parsi'un, Harihar- 
pur, Jasual, Bhanpur, Sisai, and Ilainpur. Half the villages of parganah 
klahauli arc 111 truth hold by members of the rdja’s clan or by grantees {bittiya) 
of former nijns. 

But besides the Mahauli clan there arc other Surajbansi families who, while 
mid oilier Suraji.mM claiming the same goncinl otigin, invaded the distnct 

at other tunes and from olhci places Such arc the 
Sum)hnnsi8 of parganah Amorhn, whoso ancestor Kiinhdco migrated fiom 
Fairahul carl} m the sowntcciith centur} Accoiding to one account he 
came hither as a follower of his l.inswo.iian, a Jaipur pnnccss who lind 
wedded the emperor of Dohli But this is merely another \orsion of the story 
which bestows Ainorha on a Ka}ath raioiirite of Akbars KachhwAhm wife ® 
The more Irustworlb} tradition tells liow', after assisting a Kuyatb to cx-pel the 
Bhars and become riiia of Amoilia, Kanluico claimed some poition of the 
booty for liimsolf. This w’as at length conceded to his son Kansiiarttyan, wffio 
b} compromise with the Kayath raja obtained the eastern half of the parga- 
nah. But with half the Sumibansis did not rest content. Slowdy but surely, 
ousting the Kayatbs, they became, what they arc still, the dominant landhold- 
ing body m Ainorha 

The rajas of Basti belong to the same stock of Kulhdns Rdjputs as those 
REjas of Dnsti Basiilpui rdjas wJio wore cxtmguished by the house of 

Bunsi But of this, to judge from the account sup- 
2 )hed to the official RAjas and NaioAhs, they seem themselves unaware That 
account is to the olTect that a Riijpnt named Mddhu Singh had mhented from 
his ancestor Gardhi certain lands anne.xcd w'lthout imperial w'arrant fiom the 
Bhars of parganah Basti, This Mddbu w'as m 1330 defeated and dispossessed 
> Census Itejmt of ms, notoon castes of Gorakhpur and Bash. “ -Si/pra, p. 442 
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Id} TJdharSj Kulbans of Bhagulam, Trho by irapbcation must be bold to have 
acted v.ith the sanction of the Dehli emperor From Udharaj, uho before bis 
death had annexed the xTbole parganab, is descended the present raja 

This statement err? perhaps on the side of modesty It leaves out of sight 
the fact that the Basti domain is a remnant of the Kulhans hingdom, uhich 
once extended from the heart of Bahraich to the heart of this distnct Jlr 
Thomson traces the foundation of that kingdom to one Sej, irho mth bis 
brother Tej came from a vilhige ‘^outh-west of Dehli The Oiidh Gazetteer 
bnngs Sej or Sahaj from Baglana, the -western frontier of the Narbada valley, 
in the time of the Tughlak emperors (1321-1412) In either case the tradi- 
tion of Sej’s treacherous annexation is the same TJgrasen, the Dom rdja of 
Gonda, demanded his lovely daughter in marnage. Dissemblmg his rage at 
the proposed mesalliance, the Kulhans made preparations for a wedding , but 
at the weddmg-feast drugged and slaughtered the whole of the bridegroom’s 
party The story ls common enough It accounts, in Gorakhpur, for the des 
traction of Domkatars bj’ Sarnets , and led Buchanan to suppose that it was 
the Kulhiins, and not the Sarnets, by whom the Domkatars were overreached ^ 
But however the Kulhans kingdom was established, we know that it 
incUided not only most of Gonda and Bahraich, but parganahs Rasiilpur and 
Basti of this district. According to Basti tradition Kasnlpur was bestowed 
on Tej, the brother of Sej , but it not long afterwards reverted to the line of 
the latter The remainder of the kingdom was retamed by Sej himself, who 
distributed it in fiefs each seven miles long amongst his pnnciparkuights. 
About tenth' in descent from Sej was Achalnardyan, who granted parganab , 
Basti to his cousin, the ancestor of the present rdja And here, so far as the 
rajas of Basti are concerned, the history of the Kulhdns tribe might cease. 
But nothing can be lost by telhng briefly the fate of its other branches. 

King Achalnaruyan is a vullain of local romance The last act in his career 
of unbi idled tyranny was to carry off to his castle in Gonda the maiden 
daughter of a small Brahman gentleman The outraged father pleaded as 
vainly as the father of Chryseis , and his vengeance was more complete 
Starving himself to death before the gates of the oppressor, he before death 
pronounced a curse on that oppressor’s dynasty His ghost sought the Sarju, 
the faithful friend of Bnihmans and prevailed on that river to avenge him. 
The Saiju sent up its bed a lofty wave which washed into nonentity the -wicked 

' J2atl>rn Trdia, IT , 4C1 , rupra, 3SC, <35 , Oudh GazeUeer, 1 , 6<0 * The pedigrees of 

the BhabiiiiaJ- and Cbhcdirur'i families in Gonda show ecaen and thirteen generations 
^^-pect^tly The Gonda mean is therefore ten ; and bj Basti tradition also Acimlnaraj on * 
rra^ tenth in descent from Sej 
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king, his castle and his household Thexe followed several years of anarchy, 
dmmg which the kingdom was bioken up amongst contending chieftains. 
But Sakat, the posthumous sou of Achalnai%an, succeeded in letaininga small 
domain iihich included Babhnlpaii m Gouda jiiid Rasulpiu m this distnct 
Babhnipdn became the fief ot a yonugei sou> and at the death of Kiiat, the 
the thud descendant of Sakat, Easiilpur alone lemamed in the possession of the 
diiectliue Rajpui in that paigauah was the capital of the pnncipalrty But 
the fifth successoi of Kiiat, Kesari Singh, lost, as already seen, both life and 
lands to the iiija of Bansi 

The luckless Kcsaii left an infant sou named Chhatarp^l, who on attaining 
manhood obtained fiom Debh a wairant leinstating Lira lu his father’s pos- 
sessions But finding himself unable to enforce the wan ant, he retired to 
Babhnlpau, wbcie he was lecognized as raja, and the present idni of Babhni- 
p6u IS his lepiesentative His uncle, the biothei of Kesan, submitted to the 
idja of Bansi , and left descendants’ who may still be found in Chaukadda, 
Sbdhpur, and Awaima villages But of all direct male descendants fiom the 
ancient Sej, the Bast i rajas aie the most impoitant Their estates in parga- 
nahs Haveli and Dhurupar of Goiakhpiu, in paiganahs Basti, Amoiha, Nagar, 
Mahauh, and Maghar of this distnct, pay Government a revenue of Rs 33,14!2. 
Then seat is at Basti The piesent laja is Mahesh Sitlabakhsh Singh. 

Besides the thiee existing houses of lajas, theie were within the last quai- 
ter century tuo others which, though extinct in their 

Houses of Nagar and , , , , , 7 

main oi titled branches, have not altogether perished. 

These weie the Gautams of Nagai and the Kayaths of Amorha The ances- 
tor of the Gautams, Jagdeo or Jagatjot, is said to have come hither fiom 
Southein India, hut is moie likely to have come from Argal in Fatehpur 
Taking possession of a dozen villages which he had received as dowei v ith 
his wife, he found the neighhouihood of Nagai luled by a Domkatdr oi Bhar 
lA^a named Badal This Badal, othennse Laila, bad named Nagar LaiMpar ; 
and his father Rahrla had named and fixed his headquarteis in a village 
called Rahilwara Jagdeo expelled Badal and b\ult a castle on the shoie of 
the Chandu lake He is sard also to have named the principality, which he 
now founded, Aurangabad Ragar, but the fiist part of that name was pioba- 
bly given much latei, m the reign of Ainangzib (1658-1707) Jagdeo’s grand- 
son, raja Bhagwant Rao, vas slam by an Afghan govei nor, but his son or 


. giandson Chande Rao expelled the usui-per and recovered the principality 
Chande’s great-great-grandson, r%a Gajpati Edo, fixed his capital at Ganesh- 


piir The descendants of his brothers, whom he robbed of all then lands. 
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tiial foi lebelhon m 1S5S For that lebelhon the title and estates "weie con-, 
fiscated, the latter being bestowed, as already notedj on the raja of Bansi, But 
Udaipratap’s son Bishnath is still living. 

A Goiakh 2 iui tiaditioni makes the founders of the Nagar and Amorha dynas- 
ties allies But in desciibmg them as contemporane- 
ous with Akbar (1556-1605), it is probably just as mis- 
taken as in connecting Jagdeo Gautam with the Gahlot house of Udaipui 
The twenty-thiee geneiations with which the Nagar djmasty is locally ciedit- 
ed would aigue a fai higher antiquity than tlnee centimes According to 
Basti legend, the founder of the Amorha principality came hither some foui 
bundled j^eam ago The Tharu aborigines of pargana Amoiha, it says, had 
been expelled by some Bhars, w^ho fixed their capital at Choil-kazi in tappa 
B’lmgarh The last Bhar chief, Maniai, sought by force to marry the daugh- 
tei of a high Brahman living at Baihar And to frustrate his houomable 
though highly insulting intentions, the Brahman doctor, Bidyadhar of Ajudhya, 
summoned fiom Mirzapur a Sii kail KAyath named Bai Jagat Singh. Jagat 
hastened to obej'^the bidding of his spmtual mastei, and arriving in Basti slew 
Maniai Foi this act of valoiii Bidyadhai .lewarded the Kayath with the 
sacied thread, iihich the Kaj^aths of Amorha have ever since worn But this 
“rewaiding with the sacied thread” is probably a mere phrase to express the 
idea that Bidjtidhar consecrated Jagat as rfija® As laja of Amorha, he was 
lecoguized by the Dehli emperoi But he ivas not long afterwards despatched 
as goveinoi to Gujaidt, leaving lus son Dodinj behind him as regent 

Dodrdj was sLan by his father’s ally EAnhdeo Surajbansi, who usurped 
the cushion , but the inteiloper was expelled by KbemiAj, the second son of 
Jagat Then the Siirajbansis succeeded in killing Khemrdj’s son and successor 
But the ne\t hen went to Dehh, tinned Musalmiin, and, like the converted raja of 
Majhauli,^ assumed the name of Salim Khan Having by this apostate device 
obtained the loan of an imperial force, he returned and ejected the Rajputs. 
But it has been already shown that he or his representative was at last obliged 
to surrendei half the principality to Kfiuhdeo’s son KansnarAyan. The turn- 
coat Salim was himself dethioned bj' his unregeiie^ate Hindu cousins, Karan 
and Ashkaran But the reunion of church and state was, as we have seen, un- 
able to check the tide of Surajbansi aggression. The descendants of Karan 

J Supra, p 442. ' If not a Brahman, almost e\erf rija is by courtesy a Rdjpnt , and 

as a Kajput js entitleil to wear the sacred thread In days and places of Hindu rule ihe founder 
of a djnastj was conseciated by some Brflhman, T>ho Invested him with this thread (janeo), 
painted his forehead mtli the frontal mark and hailed him as r5ja This explanation 

IS given bscaase Mr White (^Oeltlement Report) rewards Jagat with the “Brahmanical 
thread” for “ preserving the purity of the Brahman blood,” ® Supra, pp, 440 
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nnil Aslikaran live in reduced circumstances at Cliauri and Sikandarpur vil- 
la^ca Another "braucli of the family once held the office of paiganah registrar 
(/ V Inch ivas ioifeited foi tieason in 1857; hut still siuvnes in 
llidlii'ura Milage 

The 1 ist r.'ja of Amorha, Jang Bahddur Singh, died in 1855 Ho i\’as suc- 
ceeded hv his widow i.ini Jagatraj Kumrari, whose estates and title became 
foifcit for implication in the gieat lebellion The former were, in reward for 
her loyalty, hcbtowcd on the lani olBasti 

In relating the Vicissitudes of the house of Bansi mention was twice made 

of the Cbittia ,Tiwiiiis Though neithei rich nor 
The Tniuns of ChUtm , , , i - 

titled, these Brahmans can boast a pedigree as ancient 

and as noble as that of anj family in Basti When the three sons of raja 

Choiidia Sen became lespectively nijas of Satasi, Maghai, and Anaula, they 

icbpcctnely selected as then prime ministers the three sons cf the Cliittia 

Tiwi'iii The descendants of the officials thus appointed may to this day bo 

met at the capitals of the three principalities — at Gorakhpur, Bansi, and 

Anaula But thc} still recognise as then chiefs those far distant cousins who 

still In e at Cliittia of Bansi The cordial uudoi standing between the Bansi 

i.ilvis aiul then Biahman fiiends has stood the test of at least half a thousand 

\eois Thc sous of Buoli'math Tiwaii, a late member of the Chittia family, 

still hold scveial ullages winch th.cii fathei leceived fioni raja Sarabjit But 

against it'cll thc house of Cliittia is divided Feuds and litigation between 

its laiious blanches Ime been and still arc fiequent. Yet, though such 

([uaiicls and the paituion of their ancestral estates amongst many sons have 

dejunod them of that union which gives stiength, the Cliittia Tiw'uis have 

still gioat influence It is doubtful whether the whole family would now' 

ar knowledge an} one man as their head ; but one of their best known repiesenta- 

tivts IS 11 nned Achara]nf'th A kindred house, Iho Tiwaus of Madanpur in 

Bum, aio descended fiom aucc^^tois ivho migrated from Majhaiili on the 

mutation of thou Clnttia cousins. 

Basti IS not one ol those disti lets in which land changes owners rapidly. 

It In'S no laigetowns wheie ancient patiimonies may 
Ahcn-tions. , , , A 

be squraiueied, or wJieie the man of commerce may 

means to become a man of icios Truo that m 1S5S, when the district 
a still a p-wt of Goiakhpni, laige aicas passed into fresh hands tbiough tho 
i< b. limn of "ice tial knuloids The case of the Bakhna Eabu avas above 
eiii d 1 fi- L mu vie Ilahi B.akhsli Kb.'in ot Xandor was not an ancestial landlord, 
hut lo ‘ m ui} ullages in the seme ha^aidous speculation of revolt. Hargovmd 
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Sin"h I'f !Monlul-i\\ nl foileitcG ubuul 20,aiul Wnh Muhammad Ghandliau of Til)a 
'10 oi ."lO. ]hi( n lelu'llioa has occunod onl\ oiico dining Biit.sli rule and is 
not lik(’Iv (o oreui ii; nn ’ Tlie e\'tot :iio;i uliioli since the foimalion of tlio 
distrut has hcLii f lansicned h\ moic peace ihlo methmlR it would bo cvticmcly 
difiieult (o C'^tinuitG Bill (ho follow ing I ilile, compiled and shortened fiom 
Iho'-ein thcMOiih ie]iiiils ol (he Uc\cnue Bo.iid, HUjiplicb oilier statistics of a 
Inidh U ‘ss iinpoi ( ml n d uic — 

AMI NATIONS 


Hr 1 nn vti niiusoi must on ism - 
nir \ SOI . 


Year 



Snld, 

Number of 
trnosfcis by 
elite, moi t,,'ii^c, 
aucce s 5 ton, or 
otlicrw i-c 

Apfir' c He 
laiiil-t i\ on 

pi ii]\i 1 1 ^ 
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Jii descending fiom landloul to tenant we must not foigot that the foimer 
IS often his ow'ii cultivator The last fiftx' yeais liavo 

CiiHnntors , llicir enstes 

in this icspect witnessed a gieai revolution. It has 
been elscwdicie mentioned that Buchanan divided the population into four 


classes, of ivliich none save the low'est w'ould cithoi plough oi loap The land 
w'as owmed almost csclusivel}' by the highest, who called themselves ashrdf or 
nobles , wdiilo the manual dindgciies of tillage w'cic scornfully losigned to men 
of low' dogi cc, such as Kui mis, Mui (ios, and Lodhs In commenting on this state 
of nITaiis Biiggs® piodicts that tho landloids must soonei or latei betake them- 
selves as else wheic to husbandly And his inophesy has been veufied Tho 


’ Dcinils filioivinp: (lie rcvcniio on nil Inncls coofisented for rebellion will bo found below 
towarda tbo close of this part of Ibo notice ^Land-tax m India, 219-20, 
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number of “ useless mouths” is piobably quite as great now as then. But the 
inci'ease of population has produced many fresh mouths, which can bo filled only 
by the labour of their owneis Bralimans and Tl'ijputs still prefer to let their 
lands, but in cases wheie those lands are too narrow to suppoit both a land- 
lord and a tenant, the landlord himself cultivates Amongst the tillers of the 
soil almost eveiy caste is now icpiosciitcd The low cultivating tubes lately 
mentioned aie still, however, the best and most numcious agriculturists 
Next perhaps in skill and iiuiiibeis stand soveial classes common in the iiortli 
of the distiict— the Ah{is,Dhelpuia3, and Trukia oi Tuikia Musalmuiis The 
lost, a fairish race with bluo-grey eyes and beards more often brown than 
black, seem to be spaisely scattered all over the T.inu belt of tlicso 2 >roviucos 
la some lately clesrcd northern tracts, uheie cultiiatois of these agricultural 
castes are also the laiidloids, the icsult is a gicat gam to the gcneial piosperity 
Tappa Ghos oi Budpiii of Bausi, foi lustaiicc, is owned chielly by Kiirmis, 
Muiaos, and Trukias. Though populous above the avciago, it is equally above 
the average in wealth It cxpoits gram laigoly. “ Ciime,” writes Mr. Wynne, 
‘'is rare, litigation almost unknown. The piopnctary being merged in the 
cultivating class, the burden of supporting an idle, piolligate, and litigious 
body of iaminddis is not thrown upon the land ” 

As elsewhere tenants maybe divided into two classes — those with rights 
of occupancy and those without Rights of occu- 
pancy are hoiitablo by doscendauts, but cau be trans- 
feiied in no other maunoi And native nomenclature — not iiecessaiily the 
nomenclatuic adopted m native trauslations of the statutes — has been shiowd- 
ly judicious 111 calliug the possessor of tcnant-iight an hereditary (rimuTiisi), 
the man thot lacks it a uou-hereditaiy (ghair-viaui uki) tenant. Neither of 
these classes has in iiiactice moic thau one subdivision Occupancy tenants are 
distiuguislied into occupancy tenants pioporand c\-propnotaiy tenants But 
the latter, who weie created by the Rent Act of 1873, liavo yet had little time 
to asset t their evistcnce , and speaking bioadly, we may say that the lights of 
both subdivisions aie acquired in tho same manner The occupancy tenant 
piopei obtains his by continuous cultivation foi twelve years as tenant, the 
ex-proprietary tenant, who as lus name shows was once a proprietor, by con- 
tinuous cultivation for twelve yeais as landlord. 

Tenants-at-will, again, are sometimes subdivided into tenants of the land- 
loid and sub-tenants of a tenant. Butin the rights of these two bodies there is 
no practical difference , and Mi Thomson describes the last as lare. Rare, too, 
aie those leasehold tenants tvho belong to uoitlici of tho two classes aheady 


and tenures 
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nientipned , who aie neither tenants with pemanent rights of occupancy 
nor tenants for one yeai only. In estimating the numbers and average hold- 
ings of cultivatois we need ther'efore show but three great classes — the culti- 
vating landlord, the occupancy tenant, and the tenant-at-will The following 
table, collated fioni the various settlement reports, gives the latest available 
statistics regarding each of these classes — 

o O 


Pargannli 

Area in acres 

cultivated hi/ 

Number of cultivators 

Average holdmg in 
acres 

The proprietors 
themselves 

Tenants with 
riglits of occu- 
pancy 

Tonants-at will. 

All three classee 

Ensfilpnr ,. 

40,667 

18,337 

80,393 

101,397 

24,172 

4 

BSnsi 

64 625 

64,013 

418,956 

277,683 

69,185 

3 9 or almost 4 

Biiifirakpur 

4 092 

4,641 

10 488 

19,121 

6,724 

3 

Nacar 

23, 083 

22,939 

40,443 

66,466 

26,398 

3 

BnsU ,. 

38,771 

16,637 

58,743 

113,156 

23 12 

4 

Alnlinuli ... 

36,141 

25 920 

74,333 

135,394 


•n 

Mnghar 

72,033 

54,649 

02,445 

219, 27 

62,783 

3 

Amorim 

42,249 

24,785 

38,642 

106,676 


• •• 

Total 

320,561 

230,821 

544,447 

1,067,919 

• •• 

... 


The third column seems to accuse Mr. Wynne of underrating the strength 
of tenant right Writing in 1864, he asserts that to the northern parganahs 
that boon and the Act (X of 1859) which created it are alike unknown He 


had heard on this subject but one opinion, which was that tenancy lasted ^ 
only so lung as th^' landlord pleased But Mr Wjmne’s statements are 
confirmed by Mr. a' pmson, who adds that, though the existence of occu- 
pancy rights hasit^',^ ; gth dawned on the peasant, the peasant seldom fights 
foi them in coun^^^ ' ^ case of disputes he prefers to abandon his holding 
and migrate to some other village Nor is it the obstacle of leases which 
prevents the twelve-yeai tenant from claiming these rights Leases are next 
to never granted The arrangement between landlord and cultivator is 
generally verbal, the latter remainmg as long and only so long as he pays his 
rent 

Statistics for the two last columns of the Imes for parganas Mahauli and 
Amorhaare wanting But by nay of compensation, for three other parganahs, 
fuller details than those of the last column can be given Thus in Nagar the 
average holding of the cultivating zaminddr landlord is 5 acres , of the 
onltivatiug biitiya landlord, 6; of the occupancy tenant, 3 , and of the tenant- 
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at-will, 3 Tn Bash the averages are for zamind.us 9 acres, foi 'birtiyas, 12 
for occupancy tenants, i , and for tenanfs-at-will, 3. The Magbar figuies 
aie for the first class, 10 , for the second, 14< , for the third, 3, and for the 
last, 2 

For “ average holding” some such phrase as " allotment pei head” would 
A perhaps be more appropriate. Thiee or four acres is 

no doubt the quotient of the cultivated area divided by 
the cultivators But in Indian agricultural society partnership of bi others is 
still the rule. One or two cultivating kinsmen club together, using the 
same scanty capital, fived and ciiculatmg And the average holding of such 
a firm, who may be legally considered as one person, amounts to something 
ovei 5 acres That is about the area which, within the year, can be propeily 
tilled by the common plough and the common pair of bullocks ^ The 
importance of a cultivator, oi in other teims the size of his holding, is 
still measured by the number of ploughs he uses Witness the following 
quatrain — 

“Das hal rrfo , dth hal rdna, 

Chdr hal ha hara htsdna 
Do hal kheit , eh hal bdn , 

Eh hal se bhall huddri ” 


Ten ploughs, that is, make a knight , eight ploughs a squire, and four 
ploughs a substantial yeoman For oidmary field-work two are enough, 
but one shall suffice you for a garden only. Than one, indeed, a boe is 
better Tliougli this proverb speaks somewhat slightingly of the one- 
plough fraternity, it is- certainly right in calling the cultivator with four 
ploughs, or over 20 acres, a substantial yeoman From such large hus- 
bandmen were taken in former days the headmen of the village, and to 
them IS still and therefore applied, in tlie present day, the title of mukaddam 
01 mahto 

His ploughs m some cases indicate not only the amount of the rustic's 
Eallandi or plongh substance, but the amount of the rustic’s rent In the 
tenures northern parganahs are found holdings which, /because 

their rental is assessed per plough and not per higlia, are known as “ ploughly” 
(lialhandi) The accomplished pen of the late Mr Wynne has left us the 


tinuou^? description of this tenure — “Where it prevails there is no separate 
Teuants-u^® diffeient fields, but each plough in the village-is taxed by the 
lord and sub teu“ annually It generally happens, then, that 


j. 1 6 seres as the area wliich can be easily cuUivated by a single plough, 

no practical aiuerera.jj,^ Gonda, writes the Oudh Gazetteer f 1 , 826), the ordinary plough 
are those leasehold tenu? of between 6 and C acres Hence our own estimate. 
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lilt' oultn fiMin (honi'cKos info pcU> loml-sioclc companies, with many 
])lun"lis allolloJ to eioh , c\om iinlnnlual claiming his shaio ol tlio piofits 
acconhng to llio nnmltci ot ploughs conliibutctl hy him to tlic joint-stock. 
Foi Ill'll mco, li till 10 aio ‘>G ]ilonghs in a \illngc, (he lessee mil peihaps keep 
si\ in his ;ni\l die lonnimler will jnohabh he ilnuled into five thohs" of 
G ploughs each In one of them (lieic mn^ be two and in anothei a dozen 
sharoholdors, who cuUu ile all the fields of the t/ioL in common, and divide 
the piofits aocoiding to the nnmbcr ot ploughs they possess, whetliei 
one 01 two or c\cn half a] plough” Half a ]>longh heic as elseivheie 
iiu ans a plough w ith a ‘-ingle IniUock The Icnmc thus described is met 
with in 13110111111, I\ iithanlia, raullmn, Maiioharpm , and other Milages be- 
hmging to tippi Awaini'm of Rasnlpnr But in Bansi it is still inoic 
tamdnr Unuer-al in tappa Kop of that paigaiiah. it is common m tappns 
Khmkolaiul Dewaichpii, occasional in lappas Dliobauia, Khajahni, and 
Endhi 

Bents aic paid chioflt, howc\ or, hy a rale pci bigh.a, or hy a Inmp sum on 
the holding Cidi rents me the rule , but, especially 
in (he noitlicin or ncc-giowing paigaiialis, leuts in 
kind are In no moaii<; iinconinion Tlicj aic general, foi instance, lu tappas 
Dlicbarua and Ivli i)idini pist mentioned On mmy holdings m the same 
localit\ It is the fi'liion to jiay parth in money and ])aitlj in crops In such 
cases the kind lents aio panl on the laic ncc-fields, and the casli rents on the 
rest ol the holding Thus in sonic Milages of lappa Ban)ain HIi Wynne found 
the land divided into plots of 10 bighas each, half that aica being leutccl m 
monc\ and hdf in crojis The cuUivitois had distiilnited themselves into small 
club-- or comp lilies wheicof each tilled one oi moic of these plots Rents m 
kind aio paid cluetly by the sjstein known as that is by dividing the 

garncied gram between landlord ami tenant. The tliroslied and winnowed 
crop IS aiianged in heaps (rds , of which both parties take a certain number 
In the north tlio heaps arc fi\o The fiist is appiopiiated by the tenant, “to 
coier the expenses of cultivation ” Ot the lemaimng foni hrdf are received by 
the landlord and half by the cultivator Heie, theiefore, the lent is fths of 
the produce. But in the south six heaps aic usual The tenant gets, as 
befoio, choice of the fiist, and as bcfoie, at the autumu haivest, the rest are 
equally dniJcd But at the spiiiig haivest the laudloid obtains two only of 
the file heaps remaining Thus the rent for an autumn crop is -^ths, and for 
a spiing crop -}rd of the jirodiice The landloid has often, howevei, by the 
* t.c, or his own personal cultnation. ■ * shares 
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advance of Es 16 for the expenses of cultivation, foiestalled the tenant’s right 
to the choice of the first heap , and in this case his rent rises at harvest to 
aths, -frths, or according to the -circumstances aforesaid The advance is 
sometimes made m seed , but the haig or bisdr customs, irhich regulate such 
seed-loans, are descnbed elsewhere ^ 

With suits for the enhancement of rent the courts are rarely troubled 
and enhancementa of Debt owed to the landlord, or traditions of subordina- 

tion, render the tenantry submissive to his will This 
yielding temper and the prevailing ignorance form, of course,' strong temptations 
to exaction Butin the north a host of nval owners, who "would welcome 
fresh settlers to their wide waste-lands, prevent the cautious squire from 
too greatly or suddenly increasing the rents of his "estate It seems, neverthe- 
less, admitted that after the opening of the expired assessment landlords 
recouped themselves for enhanced land-tax by a proportionate enhancement in 
their demands on the tenantry The practice thus introduced was again 
observed when the term of the current assessment opened But Mr Thomson 
believes that since then rents have been almost stationary And this belief 
IS to a great extent borne out by the statistics of enhancement cases 
Dunng 1874-75 there were but 17 such cases for disposal , dunng 1875-76 
hut 5 , dunng 1876-77 but 4 ; dunng 1877-78 but 4, and dunng 1878-79' 
hut 22 

In most cases the propnetor seeks to raise his income, not so much by an 
addition to rents as by an addition to those petty 
manorial cssses (abzodb) uhich in every half-civilized 
society are a common feature of the relations between landlord and tenant 
Of such irregular exactions a list has been elsewhere^ given Some few of 
them may not, perhaps, offend European notions of equity In the small 
groond-rexit ipai jot, behii 01 ghazchod)}), foi instance, taken from non-agn- 
cultural occupants ^of houses in the village, there seems nothing unusual or 
oppressive But the hulk of these cesses are open to gravei objections Thus 
a domestic occunence in the landlord’s family, or the indulgence of bis 
private taste for bricks and mortar, are seized as occasions for levying an aid 
or fine from the tenantry In twm cases Mr Wynne ascertained that the 
income-tax imposed on the piopnetor was collected rateably and without 
a murmur from the villagers But such exactions are borne only up to a 
certain limit, and when overdone result in the flight of the cultivators, 
Tlio villages ow ued by Gosains, whose monastic vows withhold them froni 
> Gazr V, 6SS (Bareillj), and Ylf, 125 (^Farakhnbadl ’ Supra, p 406 


Manorial cesses. 
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iliis Kind of c\toilion, mo ulwa}'? the niosl densely inhabited in tlie 
in lelibonrbood. 

Tlio llnpo'^('- )n^( menlioned me one of llie causes ^\lllcll tend to mainlain 
(’onaioou of the n-ri- tlnMcinnits pieseiit pnieit} Anotlioi is the imity 
Diiliiini of loii;int-i lerlit , ioi le^ist.uicc to e\nctiou can haidly 

b ’ expoclcd nlicio reiongenl Ip ojoctinoiiL a! the end of Ibc 3 car. A thiul 
Ob'-! iclo to lyiicnltiinl pio^no'S is llio niictitain demand for agnonltnral 
jiroduco Tlio oiitoi prise of tlio eoimfi 1 bas not icacbcd tliat point at wbicb 
Indcis miticipiie i|Ous of cciuif\ In IniMiig in plentiful seasons , and at 
oidinarv times, (lureforo, o\poit is liHle encoiii.igcd But these aic not tlic 
piiiKipd causes of p(i\oi(\ ^I.iiii.iec cNpenscs, the support of poor 
lelitnnis, (lie lelignni'. lu'iessity amon^^t lliiidii^ of begetting cliildicn, 
and tlio leluetanro to cinigi.vlion, u(‘ moic Mdid iGtisons foi the gencial 
lm]1ecunlo''l^^ . In quitting liei liUliei’s lioii'-c llic d.uiglitci lca\c§ behind 
hei a s\ibc;t oiii.vl soineim of debt The compaiatn el}’ motlcin inlioduc- 
tion of the piincijilc that the s( vie should in times of deaitli support 
the hnngn is perhaps a stop towards a legul.vi poor law But the absence 
of ain such sl.vtiitc has hitherto thiowii a mnltiliulc of needy kinsmen 
on the hands of the wv 11 -to-do It lus been suul that famine is the 
lionron of the Iinliaii \illigei, iiisiinieicnl food his foreground b 10m the 
nccoiinl alrcadv gncii of sucli Msitntions it wdl bo scon that the Basti 
peasant has bad little to bemo.iu 111 the wn} of famines But insufficient 
food IS the ccriaiii fate of those who must almost all become fatheis, w’bo 
will almost none qviit the ancestnil Milage foi some loss ciow’dcd field of 
laboin elscwhcic 

It IS not foi a moment admitted, bow’evci, that the peasant is as 
w’lctchcd as a fashionable pessimism lepicsciits him Pooi and indebted 
from Ins birth, he knows not bettei things, ignorant and unambitious, 
bo docs not seek them “ Oh, too haiap) the husbandmen, cues Viigil, 

“ if tho}’ only knew tlicu owm blessings ” The Basti husbandman is not 
too unhapp}’, because be does not know his ow’u evils Of the leisuies 
and pleasures of life bo no doubt enjo}’s but little Except thiougk the 
wear}’ heats of summei, wdicn agiiculUiie is suspended, Ins life is one 
of almost unceasing toil In the sw'eat of his face he tiuly indeed eats his 
biead. But he has so few appliances fov otheiwise killing time that his 
labour perhaps scivcs to keep him happ}’. Cultivation, inoi cover, is not 
the most unpleasant foi m of toil The cultivator may not take an amateui 
gardener’s loving intcicst in the growth of lus plants. But his money- 
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uniob p'^ jii liTict j‘' ^Kilificil a'> lie -CCS In- crop become ^^ollb ilail} so mauy 
Id ji', p ■ f • , Ilf -ihcr 

()\i 1 llio p' i-Mitn of otl't r cdunlnos tlie Indian agncultmist can indeed 
bo i-t iinn\ rdwuit In Driti-h Indi-c the ‘•ccnrit} of hie and piopcrt} is 
gr. it( r tiuui III mo f pnt^ of H iiithcrn Emopc Though flic months are many, 
f'i‘ 1.1 .ind tobacco au clirap At mo -,1 sc a'^ons little clothing is rcqmicd The 
(old 01 \ niter niohts i- no doubt nncomfoitabl} felt by the few who do not 
p,.c(v, bliiikct- but it IS ne\cr sufiicientl} se\crc to cause actual pain 
rn>])I(' ^,bo '^pend most of then lues out of doom need little fuiniturc A 
roof to ' Id ltd them horn i.un m all the} icquiio m tlic way of housing Of 
tin pL o lilt's eh inicfei, a- ap irl tioin his condition, it is bcaidc oui purpose to 
fp d Jhitfnuil} itiection IS strong w illun Inm, Ins good temper and politeness 
me mu it' , and i.lio shall - ly tint these gifts cannot do somotlnng to increase 
tin gencr d hap]im(=s‘^ It is ciacwlierc' urged, as evidence against the oxist- 
inn of an\ gi neial iiinerN tint the proportion ol suicides to population is 
If - III (la figra ultural Noi th-Westi rn Provinces tlian m tho cominorcial 
Jhiizl md ntd "Wah s Hut tins urgnment need not lie further pressed 
It oru lu dll fear dtatli less than Euiopeans, tho\ aUo perhaps fear less the ills 
of life 

It nu!(‘Iitfduess 1- the lot of tho tenant, it is none the less tlio lot of tho 
bindloifl Pu lifitli It 1“ regarded ns an iinmemorinl custom, almost as n noccs- 
( ir\ aceidtu' o( i\i-tcnco It probablj c mses its Mcliins less uneasiness than 
(ioi s a ( migli ora told. I’> botli proprietoi and peasant it is mourrod in much 
the ‘'line nnnnfr If the lower classes are averse from emigration, tho upper 
nrt iutr-t fioiii labour I 3 ut common to both is tlio duty of mauitamingthoir poor 
rdaiiuns , common to lioth an CNCeb^uo evpeiKlilurc on weddings and n reck- 
li impiondinco in iiio-l other matters Common to both, it may bo added, 
au .1 great lick of C’duc.ition and a small ideal of coinfoit But in bcarinn'and 

1 d 1 ink there is a maikcd difleicnce betw'ccn landlord and tonant The 
ioiiiicr ii de'Ceiuled as a rule from ii conquering, the lattei from a conquered 
1 U' Uniil the hegminiifr of the Biitish uilc (IdPl) tho latter was rather a 
Mlhm thin a lieeiuan, Aho\ c tho abject inuniht;j which w as inherited from 
a_,c- of ill-u- ige and oppiossion he lias as jet licked the sigonr to raise 
liini'elt Ti.icls oi -eitdoinm.ij even v et he found in the status of tho pro- 
ff --I'lti d j.loughni in (luinra/icr) The latelj pubh-hed Oiulli Gazetteer docs 
mn indttJ lie-it ite to apph to this jierson, in all its nakcflnos'-, flic terra of 

u< 

^ Cl t:r VII , 1 1 5 ( -.1, , q 
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His pioper name is /SdjraAj n conuphou of tlio Sanskiit Srdvala, n pnpil 

or votary. It is tliercfoio identical with the title of 
Serf ploughnicu it' n t ■, 

feaiaogi, now bestowed on the Jams ot the distiict. 

But it IS hero applied lathei to the hen by which the soivile status is acquired 

than to the serf himself, and the lattei geneially passes by the name of Sdimki, 

an adjective foiined from Sawak The seivitude of the Basti Sdwaki is less 

permanent and therefore less ical than that of his fellows in the ueighbouiing 

distnct of Gouda There men in uigent need of inouey execute a deed by 

which, in consideration of a loan, they bind themselves and then posterity for 

ever to serve the lendei. The sum foi which he sells himself and his children’s 

childien vanes with the necessities of the boTiowei ; but seldom exceeds 200 


or falls shoit of 100 lupees. It is in fact about the puce of a good pony. 
Heio, howevei, the §erf ploughman no longei sells his services for longer 
than one year. The term is geneially less, as will be seen fiom the following 
desciiption of the three kinds of Sdwaki found in the district. 

The iihara ploughman is a tenant with a small holding, but no plough-cattle 
of his own Hewoiks for two days in the fields of another man, and in 
leturn gets on the third day the use of that man’s cattle and plough for hiS 
own fields But even when his employer is also his landlord, his services do 
not absolve him from the payment of lent on his holding. 

The darmdhdddr is the seif of two uiasteis. Half the day he woiks for one, 
and the romaiuiug half for the other. His employment lasts foi six months, 
fioin May-Juue to October-Novouibei. He leceives between Re and 
Re 1-^ monthly fiom each employer, but is liable to have his pay cut for every 
day on which the i am stops his plough 

The sdivakddr or chhatidn woiks thioughout the yeai one plough for one 
master. Ploughing thcrefoie foi both harvests, he gets at each a sixth of the 
garnered and ■winnowed giain; while once m the year he leceives also a cheap 
blanket. Eastwards, ho-wever, his payment often consists in the privilege of 
tilling, with Ins master’s plough and cattle, 15 bmods of lent-free land. The 
small but -sanable suin’- known as his Sdwak oi bondage-mouey is everywhere 
paid in advance. It bears no interest and is repayable only when the serf 
repudiates his yoke But this he seldom does Mi P J White describes the 
possession of the money as a strong nioial bond which prevents as a rule any 
breach of the contiact And no doubt it is felt as such by a class who, though 
they deem it a duty to perjure themselves in court on behalf of their fnends, 
are on the whole by no means dishonest. 


^ From Rb 10 to Rs 25 gcuerally, but in a fciv exceptional cases more 
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Such n the not nn-]^)ilW ontline of the krms on vhioh the plough-homs- 
rnan ^cr.f^ But the colounn^ added bj ilr. W;-nne‘= Sahiranpur SeUlement 
/{pporf i'=- less plra-nut There he calls the GoralJifar-Bastifca'.Tabis rentable 
serfs, bou;^ht vjth llicir o*. u eon^ent^ it is true by the loan of a lump sum ; 
v.hich, and the =um advanced monthly for subsistence, they are supposed to 
v.orh out b; their labour* and which, it is needless to say, is never shown in the 
zamlndnr^ boohs a= quite paid off” “ The'e men,’ he adds, “live in the utmost 
crpidlor, V. ith often not a sufficiency of even the most miserable food A more 
” rclfhcdjmoh tariat it V ould be difficult to find in any country ” The actual 
slates, d*' scribed by Buchanan as introduced from the east, were never probably 
found so far v c‘-t as this district Thej* were chiefly Kunnis Their thraldom 
v,as hercdibiry, the} Ined in their master’s house, and were not suffered to 
intermarry v/ith free persons Concubines who are virtually slaves are now per- 
haps, as then, imported from tlie hills for the harems of wealthy Musalmans. 
’J he beauty of the fair mountaineers is not unjustly prized by dwellers in dis- 
tricts adjoinin" the foot of the Himalaj'a 

In 18G3 Mr Wjnno drew up several elaborate and not uninteresting 
statements showing the income and outgoings of three different classes of 
ciiltnalors Ills calculations, now somewhat out of date, are too lengthy for 
fletailfd reproduction liere. Tliey will be found in his Rasfilpnr Settlement 
Report (pp 41 to 47) , and we need merely give their general lesults His 
first statement shows us tlio cultivator in easy circumstances, tilling 30 
hlglias with 5 ploughs, but saddled with a family of nine persons. Here the 
receipts were Hs 476, the expenditure Es 461, and the balance at the close 
of the year Hs 15 Tho next picture is that of a small cultivator with a family 
of .0 persons, a holding of 6 bighas and one plough tho receipts in this case 
being Hs 08-8 0, tho expenditure Rs 95, and the balance Hs 3-8-0. We 
are finally introduced to a professional ploughman whoso holding and family 
are tho samo as in tho second example His earnings are Rs 59-6-0, his spend- 
ings Hs 49-2-0, and his surplus at the end of the year Rs 10-4-0 The two last 
chiHscs of cultivators, when not occupied by their own fields, seek labour 
olsow'hcio 

In considering the condition of the agriculturist we must not indeed 
forgot that bo can often eke out the profits of his 
scanty holding by some non-agricultnral pursuit, 
lie 18 often a fisherman or a currier as well as a husbandman While his 
autumn crop Is growing, watched by his old mother or his little boy, he 
cun work on tho roads Tho wages which he earns -in this fashion, as 
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well as those ■nhich repay moie skilled labour, aie shown in the following 
table In it the present lates aie compared with those of the Rebellion 


and anotliei more leceiit yeai , — ' 


Class of aitisau oi labomer 


Average daily wages in 


1857 

1867. 

1879 

Poitcr or common labourer 

• •• 

Annas. 

1 

Annas 

0 

Annas 

1 to 2 accord- 

Mason .. 

••t 

• •• 

2^ and 3 

4 

Ing to age 
a to 6 

Cnrpcnttr . 

«• •• 

• • 

2^ and 3 

4 and 5 

3 to 6 

Blacksmith 

• • 


24 and 3 

4 

3 to 6 

Scullion and torch bearer ( mash' alchi) 

• • 

4 

5 and 6 

4 to 6 

Litfor-carricr 



4 and 6 

6 

4 to G 

Saltpelre-vorker 

««• 

. 

0 

24 

24 tO '1 

Potter 

• 1 • « 

t** 

2 

3 

2J to 4 

D^ei' .. 

••• «•< 

#• 

2 

24 

see note. 

'1 nilor .. 


• 

3 

4 

3 to 6 

Snv 3 er .. 



2 

3 

3> 

Confectioner 

• « 

• •• 

3 

34 

8 per maund 

Metal polisher 

*«« 


2 

24 

of sweetmeats 

3 to 4 

Saddle maker 



2 

24 

3 to 4 

Cotton-cleaner 


»« 

2 

24 

1 per ser 

Metallurgist 

• ««• 


4 

4i 

cleaned 

4 to 5 


But in the cases of day-Liliouiers and perhaps of some few others these 
wages vaiy according to sox and age. Women get usually a quarter and boj^s 
a half less than men In the wages of some workmen aie included what aie 
ically the profits of their fixed capital. Thus the ploughman who uses Ins own 
plough and cattle leceives from four to six annas daily , uhile his ploughless 
brothel of the same craft receives but from 1^ to two rupees monthly The 
leiTiuneiation of the Sawaki ploughman, who gets a sort of retaining fee, is of 
com se even less But agricultural labourers of all sorts are as often paid m 
kind as in cash Aud whether paid in ca^h or m kind, then wages vary 

accoiding to the process which they perform. The rate for watching, for 
instance, varies slightly fiom that for reaping Reapers sometimes receive, 
instead of a daily wage, a sixth share (hhdta) of the giain , but fiom this share 
IS of course deducted the amount of the advance uhich they have geueially 
succeeded in getting 

' Dyers are now described as paid by the yard, fbc rn(o vnryinp according (o the colour 

of the dye ^But the more usual remunciatiou is a rnic of G niiuas per foot Sana and 

not a dailj vage, ' ^ 
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No excuse is needed for passing from wages to the kindred subject of food 

" prices The following table shows, for the same years 
and prices , , 

ns the last, the p/nces of the principal cereals, millets 

and pulses : — 


Gram 

Average weight purchascable for one rupee in 

1857 

18C7 

1879 ‘ - 



Sers 

Sers 

Sers 

Barley 


28 

14 

26 t0 22J 

Small purple peas (/.trifo) 

• 

22 

20 

20 

Arhar pulse . 

• 

24 

7 

Hi 

Jndr millet ... 


28 

17 

23} to 2C) 

HiaTua do ... ... 


30 

20 

24 to 29i 

Coarse rice ... 

• •1 

16 

10 

13J to 20 


Jn an almost purely, agricultuial district like Basti gram^dcalmg and 
Gram-lending, money- grain-lending are common forms of investment for 
lending, and interest. capital Cultivators borrow seed from the village land- 

lord or corn-chandler, lepaymg it m kind at harvest The interest charged is 
nominally 25 per cent, but is really much more Why it is so can be best 
explained by a quotation from the Farukliabad notice “ The lender takes 
advantage of the natuial fall m prices between the time of sowing, when they 
aie highest, and of reaping, w'hen they are lowest The terms of the account 
aie astutely shifted from kind to cash when gram is dear, and from cash to 
kind when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sers of seed aic boirow'cd for the spring 
sowings lu Karttik (October-Noi ember), A\ben tbe price is Os. 4 per inaund 
of 40 seife, the lender’s books debit the borrower with Oe. 1 At the reapings 
in Bais^kli (Apiil-May), when the market-rate has fallen to (let ns say) Rs 2 
the mannd, the cash-figure is loconverted to grain, and the debt appears as 20 
sers Intel est is now added atlbo rale of 25 per cent, which raises the sum 
to 25 sers. As a matter of fact much more than times the loan is 
repaid In the extreme ease just taken the debtor returns 2|fold ” But for 
further details concemiiig the sharp practice of gram-lenders the reader is 
referred to the Faiukliabad notice itself, to the Bareilly notice, and to Mr. 
Beames’ note on Btsdr in his edition of Su Heniy Elliot’s GT-ossaiy^ 


1 As during the early part of 1879 pneea had not altogether recovored from the influence 
of famine in 1877-78, it has been thought advisable to show those rates only uhich were pre- 
valent from the beginning of June to the end of the year. lo the prints here given may be 
added those of wheat, 16 to ISjers , gram, 16 to 13) , and kodon millet, 18J to 24 On ihe last- 
named giam, which if taken in sufliciont quantity haa intoxicating or poisonous effects, the 
half-famished population of 1878 are said to have recovered their strength For in tbe 
autumn of that year the hodon crop was unusually abundant 2 See Gazr , VII , 121-26 , 

V , 634 38 , and Beames’ Elliot, 1 , 280-32 
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Tho cla'^so'^ wlio lonvl mono aro much Ihc ■^amc as those 'u-ho lend grain; 
hut amongst landlord usurers BiAhinans are especially conspicuous Of laige 
houses which eonfino their husiiicss solely to banlving and mono} -lending there 
are few. 'When cheap orminents nic oftcred as scoui ify but half their value 
is lent , and if iidoust is charged, the r.ilc saiics fioin 12 to 18 per cent, yearly, 
ncoording to tho magnitude or pcltincss of the transaction AVlien inoroly 
personal socuiily is guon, (he interest uses from 16 to 37 percent , but if the 
borrow er be a banker, with whom tho lender has frequent dealings, as little ns 
fiom G to 0 pei conk is charged. IIcio as c\or 3 wlicic, however, money is 
easily ohtamed only by those who want it least. Except to a wealth}’- firm, 
it isncier lent on purel} personal socunl\ By olhci s Miluable jewels must bo 
idedged or their lauds mortgaged In tho foimer case from 6 to 18 per cent 
interest is chaiged , in the latter from 9 to IS per cent Asrecon cd by the borrow'd , 
the loan is often hiss than its nominal amount When laigc sums aio lent, tho 
usurer first deducts 5 per cent , bj siituc of what ’s called his hukk pahrdioa, that 
is, pel haps. hit. preliminary light, Similaily, when small oiuamcnts aro paw'ned, 
one anna in the nqice is ictnined by the paw nee as Jiakk cJihofa or “little right ” 
Little right, indeed ' the reader may exclaim But it is only fail to niontion that 
when such dediiciions arc made the intoiest ohaigcd is less 

'When not iincsled in gratii-de ding or usiii\, money seeks to multiply 
itself ill lind Tims laid out it is expected to yield from 6 to 12 per cent 
ycaily But it is fiom tho safety ratl.ci than the piofit of such my'ostinents 
that estates aie pin chased 
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which to supply the local demand aie concocted m clojnng profusion. Tlio 
mamifacture of salt is as elscwhcie prohibited, but considerable quantities 
of saltpetre are prepared by the Luni.i, Nania, or Noncra caste. Coarse cloth, 
coarse pottery, and neat though simple vessels of the baser' metals are made in 
the few small towns and the l.irger villages. If charcoal-burmng and hide- 
curing rise to the dignity of manufactures, both must be mentioned In Basb and 
Northern India geneially the caqienter la still what his name once implied, a 
Cartwright^ The principal products of his craft arc wagons, ploughs and 
other agricultural apparatus On the banks of the Rapti and Ghdgra are 
constructed a few clinker-built boats and barges The method of budding is 
perhaps peculiar to India Tlie piow and stern are exactly similar, and shall 
therefore be called the two ends These ends and the bottom of the vessel 
are put together on tho ground, lu one flat piece, thus . — ■ 



The ends are then bent up like those of a bow, being kept in that position 
by props; while the bottom is retained in its original flatness by weights 
Next the sides are added , and our bow being now permanently stiung, the 
props are removed. A few ribs are afterwards inserted for the sake of strength, 
but the vessel has no keel. 

It IS probable that, with the exception of sugar, few of tho manufactures 
just mentioned are oxpoitod The exports of Basti 
are limited chiefly to agricultural raw produce, a term 
in which unrefined sugar is included, and unrefined sugar, it should be 
explained, is sugar whose treacle has not been removed by pressing or 
straining. These agricultural exports find tbeir way down-country by river 
to the marts of Gorakhpur and Bengal The prancipal imports are the raw- 
cotton, cotton-stuffs, and salt sent by road from Cnwnpore through Faizabad , 
the metal vessels and stone shipped by iner from Benares and Mirzapur , and 
the spices, drugs, non and timber of Nepdi, which travel by both load and river 
Proceeding from this general statement to details, we moy classify the 

' Lai carpentarius, from carpcnliun, a cnrt or chariot 
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oommoico of Basti ns CNtcinnl and inlcrnal, as trade \mUi jdaccs outside the 
disiiict and tiado \Mtlun the district itself. 

The o'^lonnl tiado, a^aui, divides itself iido trade with places outside British 
rxirmsl commerce (n) loriitoiy and trade with British torntoiy itself. Let us 

he;rm with the forciorii coiiiiiicrce Until 1856 Basti 
was hounded on throe of its four ‘.ides by n.itivo slates, and the result was no 

oh'Jiiclc-: in wliicli ii slight check on ti ado The cotton and other merohan- 
wv<^ nnd n imiiclcil western districts found the direct route to Basti 

and Nepal practiealh* cloced. To avoid the osactions of Oiidh, a wide detour 
through Jauiipur and Aranigarh was ineMt.ihle Nor could river traffic attain 
its present dev elopment The Ondh landholders lev icd hai .issing tolls on vessels 
pasiing lip and down the Glii'igra The annexation of Oiidh introduced free- 
trvdc on the southern and weslorn frontiers But on the northern Ncpdl still 
imposes certain lostrictions on the natuial course of coinnicrcc. 

These rostiiclioiis aie both diicct nnd indirect There arc orders forbid- 
ding the piuss.igc of inoiehandiso except by spoLiticd routes, and there is an 
olijoetionable systoin of taxing traders The bulk of the traffic wending to and 
fioin Basil must pass through certain Nojnilcse marts 1) ing between our frontier 
and the foot of the lulls. Tiieso are Siisewa, B iluidiirgani, and Captainganj, all 
in that Shiun'ij district which once formed a part of Gor.ikhpur-Basti. The two 
last arc certainl}* modern foundations, being named lespcctivcly after the lata 
•Sir J mg Baliudtir and one of those captains vv ho in the Ncpfileso army commaud 
bittalioiis At B ihadurg mj IS qu irtercd during the tiading season a military 
force , and from this ]dacc probably are detached the patrols that w'atch tho 
Ba'jfi bolder An old mait further to the cast, in what was once Gorakhpur, 

IS Butwal Through these towns is foiccd every form of Nepalese expoit 
except flagrant rosins {dJaip),^ batiLns grass, rough wood, grain, and clarified 
biittei . But the tariff of exempted articles Vaiics from place to place , and 
even for exempted articles a cu<itoins pa-.s is required. The patrols prevent 
f)ther commodities from passing the frontier except through the favoured dep6ts. 

If a British subject is caught crossing tho border with prohibited goods, those 
goods are confiscated. A Nopdlcse trader stopped under similar circumstanoes 
not only loses his wares but is turned back. Hence perhaps tho common belief 
that Nepalese subjects aie forbidden to enter our territorjx 

The ti ade of tho privileged tow ns is almost wholly lu the hands of a few 
Biitish subjects who have settled there as shopkeepers. They buy goods which 

> Ttio term dhup is ipiihcil nlso to the wood, imported in small quantities, of the Jumperus 
mrtia, or pencil celnr Dliup siniplj means, in fail, anj fragrant fumigant Used na incense , 
and to this use the wood just mentioned is soinetiiues applied. 
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itinerant Lucksiers {baipcbi) hnug from British India, and sell these tigaui to 
the hdlmen Conversely, thej' buy from the hillmen and sell to hucksters V’ho 
are returning to this distiict To take shops iu the Nepiilese marts these 
British subjects are practically foiced by the fact that, if they do not, their 
merchandise is taxed at a rate about 25 per cent highei. The Biskohar 
traders, most of them engaged in the Nejial business, are said to complain 
bitterly of this regulation “If ive may belieie report,” i%rites Mi. Fuller, 

“ the residence of the richer traders is rather enforced by official pressure 
than tempted by benefits.” The so-called residents retire to British tenitory 
during the rains, nheu the malarious marls of the Nepalese Tarai are deserted. 
It ma} be urged that they need not return to Nopal unless they please But 
if the}’ ivcnt not thither their occupation would be gone 

The prune object of those vexatious restrictions would seem to bo the 
enrichment of the Nepalese depots at the expense of the British fiontier 
ton ns Tlie latter, the natural and perennial centres of trade, hate undoubt- 
edh suffered. Though larger than nhen the Nepal marts were first estab- 
lished, and all exports from them to Biitish dominions foi bidden undei pain of 
death,* the business of Biskohar has greatly declined But these Nep.^l maits, 
x\ Inch aic utunh.ibitable for a third of the jear, cannot hope foi any ically 
corresponding gam. A second reason nhich peihaps foioes traffic through 
them is, peihaps, the easier collection of the customs dues. In the same man- 
ner, it may bo urged, aud in a British municipality, imports must pass certain 
octroi outposts. In those Nepalese towns customs dues are certainly lexied ; 
and it is a mattci of regret that they are not lo\ied by less unceitain methods 
The} arc assessed in some cases on the loid, in otheis on the weight, now on 
number and then on the value. The rate of taxation per maund, so far as can 
be fathered fiom Basil traders, is for the salt, sugar, potatoes, and tobacco 
imported into Nepal, annas 4, 4, 10, and 4 respectively , for the exported carda- 
mums and turmerio Us 5 aud Re If But the taxes are farmed out to con- 
tractors and differ on the fiontieis of different disliicts All that is certain 
about them is their uncertainty ; and ihcir lery arbitrary nature must have a 
lather discouraging effect on trade Besides custom^ duties an octroi is sonie- 
iimes levied on imports, iihilo another impost kno\su as is taken from 

non -resident tradeis. 

“ A British trader,” reckons Mr Fuller, “taking 100 mannas of coaise 
sugar (ffin) to the Captainganj b.d/ur Mill haio to pay the following taxes. 

•From whose nWe report on the Foretpn (rude of thesp proTiiicrs ^1877-78) most of ho 
infornmtiou here gnen has been gathered. = Gorakhpur- DaiU Settlement Peport, II , 7C 
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On 111 *' <'Utr\ In a iminit'i]Mht) ni Hm Nnrlli-W("'l('ni lVo\ mcc**' lio a\ ill 
iu>1. nv n lulc. bn l'i\nl innro tli.m II*- IJJ. nl llio rnto of 2 nnin'i a ni.uind 
I’.ul U iml '■n null li till* (»))!. ii/iif Ii'Motl b\ Xci'i'il Hill njiju'ar*^ to br rnin|tl.iinc(l 
<if IF (bn in ubuli it i*: b*\ md It is iinu’li to bn wislmcl (1ml n (Ixcd 

Innf) Ilf ilntin- \\<rn )niblislin(l wliicli vii'iiKl oiialil<> a f ra lor to calciil itc with 
sniim r> iltiint} llm jnohts of a xniiliirn. ami "i\c •^onie brnm on winch illogil 
'actions rniiKl b* cnniplniiiotl of’’ 

I'roni thn n'striction- «in thn Nnp'il (min to the Nepal trade lUclf. TIio 
UIK' lo mulfmmNi- twopriiuipil roul-roiitns b\ which this niters Basil 
an* (1) froiii .‘'■ir-cwa, Baliudiir^aii). and Captaiiinaii), 
\ of Mann in thn mn ih-wnst coriicr of thn district or id’ Kakraln^jhi'it on 

ih n^aii-ii. iba\L tint mors iiiiutioii with the Hapli . (2) fioni BiUwal, 
t lu Lanlui or I'sha But most of the r(»n<ls virc little belter than earl-trneks, 
nid di ;;oiinr il<* into sm h ifn r trossm;! the Nep-'il border Tlic produce of tlio 
NtpilTirai eiil't' tht' di'inel b\ iiiitiibi*i less b\-pitlis or b\ no pith at all 
Bner-roiites are proiidtd In the B iii^anj: i and Dhiimla, hut aKo, flionnh 
not dircclh with this distnet. In the Kiipii 'iiul other aninents of (ho Glii'igrn 

n.,lrrnMr»tinnof irnHc !'■'« 1'"''^'’ April iillnre and Coniinoico Depnrt- 

en iliun. rouUs iiiniU repister the ti idie jiassinp lo or from Nepal hy 

roiil One. at rilarni, walelies the liado with Balmduipanj and Sirscwa ; a 
second .at K ikr.ildphab tint wcndiiip ncioss the Bnnpaiiga and Biipti ; llio 
third it Uhka , tho fourth at Sohim on iho Knrna near Uska , and the fifth at 
Lautan, that which h) sea er.il com eipinp road*, lemes oi seeks BiUwal. Tlio 
aalno of the tr.iilic which dm mg the fm.incnil }cai 1878-79 passed these posts 
may he thus shown — 


I’osU 

1 Value in rupees of triiJJiL, I878-7U 

Jinpiirls 

I T'tpnrtR 1 'Idtiil 

Mural >> •• • ” 

Ixiil.rulncli't < • • ••• • 

Uhkn •• • • • ’ 

boliiis ... . ••• ' 

Lnutan . . ••• 

Total .. 

Hr 

1,00 bis 

17,080 
1,04 070 
J0,tll8 
2,04,417 

1|R 

2,a2,362 

3a,4t9 

34,387 

7,3ti0 

2 10,058 

Hr 

3,33.170 

80,3.38 

4,98,0i7 

27,434 

6,04,475 


0,17,4JJ 

14,44,374 
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These returns are perhaps sonievrliafc vitiated by the want of supervision 
and the unfitness, moral or mental, of the registering clerks But "whatever 
percentage of error they may contain, they do succeed m showmg in broad 
lines of light and shade both the volume and the direction of exports and 
imports ” ^ The great excess of imports over exports will at once be noticed 
The balance against Basti seems to consist chiefly in the value of the imported 
gram and timber The cash paid for these articles is apparently retained in 
Nep&l, and not exchanged for Bntish Indian commodities 

The imports from Kepdl are of two classes • those which are allowed to enter 

, , , the district direct from the Tardi, and those which 

Imports from l>epal i , t , 

traverse or proceed from the snbinontane marts The 

Kepiile'c hills are not near enough to raamtam any chrp,t trade with Basti, or 

rather their exports are unnaturally intercepted by the marts in question The 

commodities supplied bj’ the Tarai are chiefly confined to unliusked nee and 

wheat, but barley and mdlets, gram and other pulses, a^e imported in more 

sparing quantities The food thus introduced is collected at Lautan, Uska, and 

Menbdawal Hence it is sent, if intended for Calcutta, down the S4pti and the 

Ghtigra ; or if intended for consumption m these provinces, across the Ghagra 

to Tdnda and Fai/abad Qlanfied butter, also, is of course largely imported 

from so well known a cattle-breeding tract as the Tardi 

But «uh the exception of this gram and this clarified butter almost all 

the Hepfilese imports reach our border through the towns lying between 

that border and the hills The principal articles thus received are drugs, 

fibres’tnd fibre manufaciures, l^e®, iron, oilseeds, spices, and timbei , but 

to this l^t irktwise shojiidrtiF’added clarified butter and grain Some opium 

also IS imported , but as this must be contraband, the less said about it the 

better Tne drugs, of which a large weight finds its way to Lautan, arc nearly 

all non intoxicating They consist of ghurback, the root of a flag (rtcoru? 

calamus) found in swampy places , lodh, the bark of a forest-tree {Symplocos 

racemosa), laiplial, also the bark of a forest-tree (A/yncn sapnia), kaltha or terra 

japonica, the rtsin of the kbair (^Acacia Catechii), lobdnj bahroza, or benzoin, the 

turpentine of the chir pine (Pinas longifolia), kardyal,^ the gum of the sal 

(Sharea lobxi'^ta), majith or Indian madder, the root of the small plant known as 

Rubia cordifoha , ddl hard, the yellow wood of the hill berberry (Bcrben^ 

Lycium), chdb, the berries of creeping plants of different species and the Piper 

genus , Lahra smgt, the horn (sing) like galls of the wild shrub called Rhus 

■> The quotalitm is from a letter ( 1880 ) by Mr Buck, the Director of Agriculture aud Com 
mcrce. ’Called also rdf, i e, ilit gum par txceUenct , and dhup or dhuna, » e,the 

fumigant. 
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tntccdanca ; liimkum, tbo young leaves of a genus named Didymocay pus ; 
chirmta^ the >vell-kuonn liver medicine decocted fiom various species of Ophelia; 
paUiduhed, the rhizome of Sa,vif7aga ligtdnla , iivbist or jadivdi , and alls, the 
roots of different species of -dcomiMm , with and whose aconite 

origin IS less certain These dings aio used ghiefly foi medicinal and veteri- 
nary purposes , but we cannot huger fiuther to describe.their exact uses, Au 
Intel esling note on the subject was contributed by Mi J Hoopei, 0 S , to the 
Acnculture and Commerce report foi 1878-79 Mr Hooper adds some 
half dozen other drugs whose botanical species he was unable to identify 

The demand for such articles, chiefly spontaneous forest produce, surpiises 

the inhabitants of the wild and wooded Nepalese hills “ The Biskohar 
traders,” they exclaim, are a strange folk, who give silvei in exchange 
for sticks and leaves,” One cuiions fact connected with the import of 
catechu and some other losins is that, in places wheie they aie taxed at 

all, women and children are allowed to cany them acioss the frontier 

untaxed 

The fibres aie those of the plaut known as lariasan (^Crololana pmeea) and 
of the grasses bhanj and bankas {Spodicpogon angxistifohum) ^ The fibre 
manufactures are coarse jute sacks and coaiso hemp cloth or matting {bhangta, 
hhangela)'^ The alternative teims “ cloth or matting” rightly express the 
great diflereuces in the texture of this fabiic. It is sometimes a coaise loose 
sacking , sometimes a compact W'earing material , but in both cases of groat 
strength and durability. Another stuff bearing the same name, w'lth pua or 
alio prefixed, is made from the fibre of a plant called “ chahu shisban” [Maoutia 
pupa) This pua bhangra is finer, softer to the touch, and of a rathei darker 
colour than the ordinary bhangra. The chief Basti mart for these fibre manu- 
factures IS Uska. 

Nepdiese hides and horns are imported in small quantities only. The iron 
isintioduced in the form of either pig-iron or manufactured tools, such as 
pick-axe heads. But the import is decreasing in favour of the cheapei and 
better European article The import of uncoined copper, though allowed 
in Buchanan’s time, is now forbidden, being punished by the confiscation 
of the contraband metal. It is the not unieasonable conclusion of the 
Nepdl Government that the less law copper is exported, the more coined 
copper will find its way into Hinduslfin Tlie coppeis known throughout 
these provinces as “ Gorakhpuii pice” are largely coined at Tansen in the 
Palpa district, and largely impoited into British India The oilseeds ace 

1 Tills identification was made at Koiy. ^ Erom bhing, the intoxicating wild hemp 
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chiefly linseed, rape {sarson), mustard (rai), and sosamum (til). Tlie linseed 
seems as a rule to seelc Lautan, the mustard Uska. A laige quantity 
of these oilseeds finds its way down the R.ipti and the Ghagra to Cal- 
cutta. 

The principal spice is turmenic, used m cookery as iiel! as d;5eing. The 
Nepalese plant has a shorter, rounder, and yellower root than the variet} 
known to the maiket-gardeners of the plains Nevt to turmeric stand ffjpat 
the leaf of the cinnamon tree {Cinnanionum iamala) , and hmuv, the aiomatu 
berry of a shrub (Zanthoxijlnm alatum) found in the hills The other smces arc 
cinnamon itself, chillies, cardamoms, ginger, black-pcpper, coiiander-seed, the 
hill betel-nut, and tree-lichens of kinds (bnrhna) But the latter are used as a 
perfume rather than a spice 

The timber which is the piincipal export of Nepal is for the most part 
floated in logs down rivers such as the Rapti and the Dhamcla But a little 
of it passes also by road, iii the shape of axles, cart-wheels, and other carpontrv. 
The chief varieties are the woods of the sal and usna trees, both above men- 
tioned as indigenous in this district also Siil forests are the only plantations 
•which the Nepdl Government takes any pains to preserve. But even siil trees 
are lather recklessl}'- felled, and unless some restraint is put upon this practice, 
the timber imports must surely decrease Siil logs are so heavy that, to keep 
them afloat on their way down-stream, they must be lashed to “ dug-out ” 
canoes. 

Ex-ports fiom this district to Nep&l must in most, if not all, cases pass through 
_ . X ,, the Nepalese submontane towns. Chief anlonW such 

Exports to ^ep&l 

exports are cotton-twust, cotton-stuffs, cocoaniits, hard- 
ware, salt, sugar, and tobacco Piobably on account of its hsavy transport 
expenses, raw-cotton is little exported. Being both forced through the towns 
just mentioned, the cotton manufactures and the s))ices fiom Nep.il practic.illy 
pay for oue another The former consist of a little countrj'-spuii yarn, a good 
deal of European piece-goods, and a far l.irgcr amount of n.itne cotton The 
European stuffs come chiefly na Gor.akhpur fiom Gh.izipur; the little raw 
cotton and the country cloth from F.iizabad or Tauda The cocoaniits leaio 
the district mainly by w.ay of Kakralughfit, Hardly needful, perhaps, to note 
that they are a mere re-exportation, which cannot be produced in a country 
so far from the salt sea as Basti. The export of s.ilt is increasing But 
the Nepalese prefer the Tibetan to the Indian chloride, and except in 
tunes of mourning, when the former is foi bidden, rarely use the latter Very 
little refined sugar finds its way into Nepal The expoits, which adopt as 
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P rvilo tho Kakrahigliui route, consist chiefly of nurefinccl raiiolies lilea 
molasses (s/i/io). 

Tho external trade with British territorj'' may bo trado with other districts 

Extcrmi trade' (i) iriib these provinces ; oi with districts of other Indian 
British territory. provinces , oi evou, through those other provinces, 

\Mth England itself. Tbs commeico with other distiiots of these provmces is 
of comse tho most important, hut for tho pui poses of this notice need not ba 
discussed as apart from the other two trades just mentioned Materials, in- 
deed, for any such separate treatment are wanting. In Basti the Department of 
Agnciilture and Commcrco rcgisteis Nepalese traffic only.’^ It may, liowevei, 
be noted that the commodities o\changod between district and district in these 
pror inces are chiefly limited to law-pioduce — cotton, unrefined, sugar, grain, 
oilseeds, and timber E\clianged also are salt, non, and tobacco ; but the two 
former come wholly, and tho last partly, from other provinces or native states. 
The .reason why imports and exports are chiefly unmanufactured is that 
the conditions and reqaircmcnts of society are almost purely agricultural. 
Thero are no groat maniifacturiug centres. On entering a district raw 
produce finds a limited inatmfactuie in some small conntiy tovn, whence 
the manufactured article is distributed to the immediate neiglibouihood 
only 

The articles which Basti chiefly impoits fiom British tcnitory are raw 
cotton, cotton-goods, and salt. Next, after a long m- 
teival, come metal ressals, stone, and the timber of 
Gorakhpur or Gonda ; but these need not be fui thcr mentioned. Cotton, 
which prefers a diy soil and climate, cannot here be grown m sufficient quan- 
tities for home consumption. It must, therefoie, be imported. Fioduced m 
Bundelkhand and tho Diidb, it is collected in the groat empoimm of Cawnpore. 
Henco in a raw or mamrfactured form it is sent across the Ganges to Fai/,- 
abail or Tdnda, and from these marts passes over to Basti. It tiavels mostly 
by road, eschewing as a rule the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, Of Euro- 
pean cotton-goods much comes fiom Calcutta and little from Bombay The 
imports of piece-goods are ton ora dozen times as gi eat as those of cotton- 
yam. Tho principal distributing centre is Ghazipui, near the railway from 
Calcutla; and from Ghazipur these manufactures travel to Basti by way of 

* A since closed post nt the Kufina-bridge near Basil registered m IS78;T9 the traffic passing 
along the taizabnd and Tfinda roads— that is a certain ainouut of the traffic ivith Oudh The 
value Ilf tho tinpoi-ts from Fairahad was returned as Rs, 3 and fiom 'i dnda as Rs S,l6,5rs , 

total Rs 5,41,41 1 The corresponding figures for the exports weie. towards Faizahad, Rs. 3,90,469, 
touerits lunda, Rs. 3,21,621; and total Rs. 7,12,090 

90 
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A/amgarli or Goralvlipnr or both Here as elsewhere in the Norih-AYcstem 
Provinces the inanufaclnre of salt is forbidden, and that necessary is imported 
ebiefly from Jodhpnr and Jaipur in Kajputana Bat rather more English salt, 
from Liverpool Calcutta, IS used in the Benares division than elsenherc. 
Though in British India Tibetan salt is untaxed and Indian salt taxed, little or 
none of the former ever reaches the plains Difficulties of transport raise its 
price even in the bills to that of taxed salt ; and to bring it further would not 
pay 

The principal exports to British dominions are nee, wheat and other grains, 

sugar and oilseeds. Amongst minor exports may be 
Prports ^ \ n , T 

mentioned opium, indigo, and clanned butter Lac h 

collected in small quantities from the pipal and other trees, but in quantity so 
small that its import is more likely' than its export Ou mg to accidents of season 
the grain trado is liable to greater fluctuations than that of the exported sugar 
or the imported cotton Bat as a rule Basti produces far more grain than it 
requires, and exports largely. Its surplus stocks pass across the GhSgra to the 
entrepots of Jaunpur and Benares, or down the Ghagra and its tributaries to 
Calcutta. How large the gram traffic on the Ghiigra is has been shown above ^ 
If uninfluenced by abnormal causes, the traffic in spring grains lasts from about 
the middle of April to about the middle of August, and of these vernal products 
wheat 13 of course llio most important The large wheat e.xport from these provin- 
ces to England through Calcutta promised for a -small time great prosper ity to 
India. The famine puces of 1877-78 nipped it m the hud, and rrhethcr it will 
live to flourish remains to be seen. But at present rates it pays better to keep 
corn in the country than to export it Tho margin of profit, after sale in England, 
was never great As compared with those of rice and wheat, the other gram 
or pulse exports of Basil are small They include your millet, peas and 
gram. 

In the requirements of its growth sugar is the opposite of cotton. Flou- 
rishing in tho damp soil and climate of Basti, where cotton pines, it is thence 
exported to the cotton distncts. To Bengal, too, much finds its w.syx The ex- 
ports consist chiefly of unrefined varieties like compost (giir), putri, tah and 
molasses , but refined sugar leaves the district m no contemptible abun- 

dance The same causes winch render the district a productive field for sugar 
adapt it also to the growth of linseed For its linseed, and not for its fibre, 
flax IS widely' cultivatod The export of other oilseeds — mustard (im), rape 
(barren), and mahua berry {koendt), is comparativ ely small. Oilseeds are, lu a 

ir 415 
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rnlo, sent doAMi tlio incis to Calcutta. The minor exports need not detam us 
long. A Go\cinnient inonopol^’-j opjum IS cxpoilod only to tbo Goveinmeut; 
f.ictoiy at Gliil/lpui. A small quantify of satflo\\ci and otbci djosis tiansmitted 
in other districts of these provinces or Calcutta. The olanfiod butter exported 
fioin Basil is piobably produced in the Nepal Taifli and re-exported. The 
jirincipal pioducers of this commodity aro, not the districts of the Benaies divi- 
'Jion, but the Agra districts boi doling the Jamna. The quantity produced in 
Basil itself IS by lensou of defective pastmage small. 

"Wc non come to tlie second great class of tiade, the internal commerce 
Intornnl trade markets botnccn places -nithiu Basti itself This may be biiefly, 
nud Iiurs defined as the cxchantre of agricultuial laiv pioduce for 

coaibO and piiinitnc manufactures. The lustic bungs his wops to the nearest 
mai hot village or small tonn, biiugmgback cloth, metal vessels, or other simple 
neoessaiies But his icquiiemonts aic neither cxtcjisive uoi expensive. His 
demand foi manufactures falls shoit of his supply of giam, and ho should 
thcrcfoio return ivith a cash balance. "What becomes of this balance is an 
intricate qucstiou on which the village usurer could probably tbiow some 
light 

In ciery pnrganab aro sovcial places wbeio markets are bold once weekly 
or oftenor. More about these rur.il centres of commerce will bo found m the 
tonu and pargauab ai tides Suflico itbeio to mention that the only mait with 
.any real pretensions to a largo Inismoss is Mculidhwal. But a consideia,bIo 
liade IS oaniod on at Buglinagai in Magbar, Bansi, Basti, Belwa of Amoiha, 
Bbunpur, Biskobar, Clulha, Dubaulia, Domaiifiganj, Gfiegliat, Ganesbpur of 
Nagai, Baraia, HaiiuniAngauj of M.ighar, Laatau, MuLblispui of Mabauli, 
Nagai, and Uska. At many places holy festivals becorao the excuse for fans 
which aio really commercial rather than lebgious Chief of such gatherings 
are those held m the end of Octobci -November and the beginning of Maicb- 
Apiil at Sitfuairapm in Amorlia. The fiist, called the Kdmki Id Nihdn, has for 
its ostensible object ceremonial bathing in the Gbdgia, and is attended by 
about 100,000 persons The second, which takes place on the Efimnauami fes- 
tival, is attended by about 10,000. To the Ashndn Bharat-hMn held in 
tbo end of October -No vombei at Bbdii of Rasulpui, are assigned 50,000 
visitoi's. At Jigmm of Bansi, m the follovung month (November-December), 
some 35,000 holiday-makers celebrated the betrothal and marriage of Edraa 
(Dhdnvkjug and Ramhiydh). Attendances of 12,000, 11,000, and 10,000 les- 
poctivoly are asciibed to the gatherings assembled m Marcb-Apnl .at Lalganj of 
Mahauh (the UiMia) , at Amoiha (the Rdmrckha) ; and at Snsi of Amorha (th^ 
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Mallmira) Tbe Shiur&ttn fan held m Februaiy-March at Tama of Maghar 
has about 9,000 7 the Bhadesamdth held in the same month at Bhadesar of 
Basti, about 6,000 visitors The same figure represents the numbers who 
assemble to celebrate the “ full-moon bathing” (Ashndn Puranmdihi) at Kak- 
rahlghat of B&nsi in October-November ; while about a thousand less meet at 
the “ pond-bathing” {Aehndn Pol'hia) held in the following month at Amauli- 
pur of Amorha. 

The minor gatherings aie those held thrice yearly at Menhdawal and twice 
yearly at Bonsi , the Shniiattri at Katesamath m Basulpur (Februaiy-March); 
the bathing-assemblages at Pachos and Pandol in Amoiha ( December-January 
and March-April) ; the fete of Kabii at Maghar (December-January), and the 
Paltddevi at Aliddpur of Bansi (March-Apnl), Some farther account of the 
]jiincipal fairs will be given in the articles on the towns, villages, and parganas 
where they take place. It will be seen that they aie chiefly of Hindu oiigin ; 
but many are held also in honour of the rather mythical Muslim martyr Sayyid 
SAlai, alias Bald Pfr,^ alias QhAzi Miydn Hone is deemed of sufficient size or 
turbulence to requiie the attendance of an additional pohce force." There is 
much sameness about the articles, often articles of luxiiiy, exposed for sale at 
all The conimocest uaies aie cotton and woollen cloth, metal utensils, cutleiy, 
nee and other grains, salt, spices, sugaicane, sweetmeats, toys, shoes, ornamental 
caps and cheap female ornaments. 

A corollary to the subject of commerce i5 that of weights and measures. 

These are 111 many respects peculiar. The Govern- 
Weights au'l measures nr. 1 

mont aer of 80 tolas or 2 - 55 - ll) a\oirdnpoi 3 is not m 

general use. The unit of weight is the coppei coin called the Goiakhpuri or 

Biitnal pice, of which that ser contains 22^ Foui of these pice=l ganda. 

Seven or eight gandas=;l local sor “crude” {JcacJia}, iO g&ndas — l panseti, 

which equipoises 150 rupees; and 25 gaudas = l local sei “mature’ 

(pala). The weight known as the set vanes in practice from 22-^ to 31^ gan- 

das, accordmg to the locality and the nature of the grain sold. But the sei par 

excellence, the sei by which the vaiiations of other sois are measured, is a sei 

of white rice , and tins equals one local ser matuie. Sixteen of these true seis 

»=il mdni and 16 mAais = l gon. But paddy or unhusked rice weighs about 

twice as much as husked or white nee , add in measnrmg the former 8 seis 

only go to the mdni. In tins paddy weight 5 mAnis=l man } and this man= 

48 Government sers Keither man nor mam must be confused with the smaller 

* The title of BalS Fir or High Satut is bestowed also on other persons, such as Shaikh Kablr 
of Kanuuj The latter is not, hoiiercr, to be confused iilih the greater Kabiryhose shrine may 
be Btcn at Maghar, ^ 
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and larcr eight known as mdna. The inana equals 6^ gandas only , or, in 
other A^ords, 4; inunas = l local ser inatnre 

So greatly do the customary standards differ from mart to mart that the 
above remarks must bo taken as general only. In the present backward com- 
mercial stale of the district and the pro\inco3, the want of uniformity matters 
perhaps but little So long as the people prefer this confusion of weights, the 
interference of the legislature would be undesirable , and before such interfer- 
ence becomes urgent, the extension of tiade and communications uill probably 
ha%o rendered local measures almost as extinct as they are in England ^ Mean- 
i\hile it is needless to ask the question •\^hether the State should not assert the 
e.xclusive right of making weights as it does of coining money It is always 
open to a purchaser to claim measurement by Government u eight, just as it is 
always open to the seller to claim pajunent in legal tendei instead of Nepdlese 
pice. Government weights are kept at all talisfldars’ offices , and to these 
offices •weights professing to represent Government standards can always be 
bi ought for verification and stamping. 

The crude ser is pre\alent chiefly in the southern parganas, where thesei is 
not used. But, as might be expected fiom its rice origin, the latter weight is 
um\ ersal in the rice-beanng north-country. The mature ser is in vogue all 
over the district, When collected into heaps on the threshing-floor, grain is 
sometimes measured by a standard of capacity called pdthi. The weight 
of a-p5thi vanes in difteiont villages from about 1 to about Govern- 
ment maunds Like the rafini, the pfithi is familiar in the hilJ-couutry south 
of the Ganges plain ~ Ordinary sc.iles are called tardzu , goldsmiths’ scales, 
\dnia, giant scales for weighing sacks, rdlid , and balances for weighing 
wood, tak. Weights, made as elsewhere of iron or stone, are named hd,nt and 
hatkara 

For measures of length and aiea an unit is supplied by the hdlh or cubit. 

Measures of length and Tho values of this standard differ in different parganas ; 
area were sanctioned by the old Oudh Government and 

have been adopted by our own. They are as follows. — In Bdnsi, Easdlpur^ 
and Binajakpur, 22 7 inches ; in Amorha, 20 6 , in Nagar and Basti, 20 9 ; m 
klagbar, 21 4 , and in Mahauli, 21 3. From the cubit upwards, the table is 
everywhere uniform. Five cubits = 1 latta and 20 lattas = l /ajfJ. The square 
of the latta is called dhw' or bisicdnsi, that of the jarib a Mgha ; and every- 

1 The death-blow to purely local standards was in that country given by the Imperial "Weights 
and Measures Act, which, passed in 1824 came into force on the 1st January, 18261 -The 

mam in Bundelkhand and the Central ProTinces , the jidtha or paihi m Chutia NSgpur and 
isouth ilirzapnr. 
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where 20 dburs = l t7/iai or liswa, -while a bigha contains 20 dhais. But ns 
the cubit vanes, the uniformity of all these other measures is of course an 
nnilormity m name only The relative values of, the bigha and the acie differ 
fiom parganah to parganah thus — 


Pargana 

Measure of Gov- 
ernment bigba in 
square yards 

Number of bTghas 
to the acre 

Bigha -what deci- 
nial fraction of 
the acre 

Bansi, Rasfilpur, and Bindyakpnc . 

3,976 

1 2173 + 

8214 

Nagnr and Bnsti . 

3,403 

1 4122 + 

7031 

Amorha - •• 

1,179 

4 1061 + 

2436 

Maghar 

3,533 

1 3700 

•7300 

Mahauh ••• 

3,500 

1 3828 + 

7231 


But besides these official or mature (paka) standards, there are mauy others 
known as crude (kaclia) The average value of the crude Mtli is about 20 
inches. Thiee h<vths = l rassi or latta of 5 feet The square of 5 rassis is 
called a mandi , -while 24 mandis make a bigha of about 1,666 5 yaids 
English The native yard or gaz varies everywhere In the south it is 
a few inches shortei, iii the north about 4 inches longer than the English yaid , 
-\^hllo at B&nsi it attains the monstrous length of 3 feet 7^ inches But a table 
showing all these crude measures would probably fill volumes Mr. Wynne 
mentions that almost every landholder in Basulpur has his own maudi ; 
w’hile at the fairs at Bhau and Katesarn&th every trader has his own gaz. 
The term mandi is in navvy’s woik sometimes applied to the Government 
biswa. ' I 

In the coinage of Basti there is nothing peculiar, for the wide currency of 
D.stnct receipts and es- Nepdlese coppers can hardly be called a peculiarity 
peuditare letter in the Board’s Eecords for 1802 show's that 

there wore then current seven different kinds of rupees Taking the Lucknow 
com and the figure 100 as its standard, it places the value of the Benares 
rupee somewhat above that par , those of the Moti Shdhi, Gauhar Shdhi, and 
kluhammad Shdhi between 96 and 97 , and that of the Rikdbi above 91. The 
Moti Shdhi IS said to derive its name from the same Scotch officer (Mr. 
Ahmuty) as Motfganj of Allahabad. The seventh rupee mentioned is the 
Gopdl Shdlii; and Buchanan notes in 1813 the occasional use of others fiom 
the Calcutta, Murshidabad, and Farukhabad mints But it may be doubted 
'\^hether the keenest numismatist could now collect many specimens of these 
coins in Bash. The only rupees in general circulation are those of the 
modern British Government. And in British Government rupees the district 
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income and expenditure for t\vo out of tlie past ten years may be shown 
thus' — 


Rccoipts 

1872-73 

1879-80 

Expenditure 

1872-73 

1879-80 



Rs 

Rs 


Rs 

Rs 

Land revenue 


m, 37 ,063 

13,35,671 

Revenue charges 

66,164 

1,70,810 

Slumps 


6U,840 

81,861 

Excise (including opium) .. 

1,342 

1,378 

Medic'll receipts (law aud 



Assessed taxes 

144 

47 

justice) 


7,682 

11,179 

Stamps 

1.236 

1,050 

Police 


373 

6,823 

Judicial charges 

35,778 

26,539 

Public works 

, , 

16,023 

26,562 

Police, district and rural .. 

1,16,664 

1,33,196 

Income aud license taxes 

I •• 

10,750 

16,711 

Public works 

76,304 

28,860 

Local funds 

^ . 

2,38,880 

7 048 

Provincial and local funds ... 

4,32,646 

10,625 

Post-office 

• •t 

7,207 

23,794 

Post-office . . 

7,679 

16,417 

Jledical 

• •• 

t** 

9 j 

Medical 

4,160 

12,647 

Educational 


263 

137 

Educational . , 

3,100 

18,693 

Excise 

««« 



Cash and transfer remittances, 

7,46,716 

8,25,O0J 

( ash transfer remittances, 

34,280 

1,41,900 

Transfer receipts and money 



Transfer receipts 


22,517 

6,419 

orders 

2,869 

9,133 

JIouci orders 

• 

26,479 

44,477 

Municipal funds , 

6,006 

1,696 

Iiiiiiiicipal funds 

• •1 

4,140 

1,976 

Advances recoverable , . 

225 

669 

Recoveries ^ 


404 

1,067 

Pensions 

1,213 

1,641 

Rates and taxes 


Included 

Kl?rnRT!7? 

Ledger and savmgs-h n n k 





in Local 


deposits 

• 

2 0.33 



Funds 


Miscellaneous ,. 

3,110 


Ledaer and savinrra-bank 



Jail ,. 

1 5 4.3' 

I'.'o; 

deposits 



10,492 

Registration . 

5 5'2 


Miscellaneous 


4,580 

6,857 

Deposits 

62,565 


Jail 



4,324 

MaUkana’’ . 

1 ' 4*6 

13.417 

Registration 

* 

8,041 

9,914 

Military ~ 

1,-OJ 

63$ 

Deposits 


66,762 

1,45,66.3 

Interest and refund, F'n - 







Relief works(fainiDC 

**• 

6,723 

Total 

• <« 

18,61,466 

21,71,926 

Tctsl 


14,74,577 


Several items of this account will be none tx? 


Iloase tox towns. 


There is no municipality h 
municipal funds are cr_r: 
on police, public worKs and conservancy, in 
Biskohar. Here, under Act XX of ISPi? 2 
lesidents. Though superintended by ih? 

IS in the first instance eflPected by a c'— y 
townspeople Until a few years cr' t-'"-' ^ - 

tax towns m Basil. The mcame ar£ r:-ry :: — ' 


:-V-xrs = : ch.'cfy 
"ra ca 


detailed in their Gazetteer an:c>5. 
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under Uie Act of 1870, the las was assessed at the rate of sis pics in tlie mpeo on 
all profits escccding Rs .lOO yearly. The actual assessment amounted, for the 
hole district, to Rs 59,496 Therewero 844 incomes of between Rs 500and750 
per annum ; 267 of between Rs 750 and 1,000 , 184 of between Rs 1,000 and 
1,509, 65 of between Rs 1,500 and 2,000, 108 of between Rs 2,000 and 10,000 , 
and 9 of between 10,000 and 100,000. The total number of persons assessed 
v.as therefore 1,477. Tlie licensc-ta’c, imposed by Act VIII of 1877, yielded 
in 1878-7 J and 1879-80 returns of Rs 17,198 and Rs. 16,711 respectively. 

Excise IS levied under Act X of 1871. At the close of the year 1879-80 
_ the district contained 147 shops for the sale of native 

i/XClSC * '' 

liquor, hut none for the sale of English spiiitnons 
drinks There were working 5 licensed stills ; and 18,566 gallons of liquor 
wore issued. The following table will show that the receipts of late years have, 
though liable to great fluctuations, been on the whole progressive . — 



Struck on these fuc jears, therefore, the aierago of the not receipts fs about 
Es 21,492 } early. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I of 1879/ and Court-foes 
Act (YII. of 1870) Tho following table shows, for 
the same period as the last, the ro\enue and chaiges 

under this head • — 


Year 

fjundt and 
adhesive 
stamps 

Dine and- 
hlack 
document 
Btamps 


Us 

Us 

lS*5-73 

4i2 

21,730 

If 73-74 

071 

2?,S6l 

187<-"5 •* 

-iCC 

20,S87 

lF75-:c 

coo 

18,095 

lfc7C77 

724 

20,145 


Court-fco 


Duties and 
penalties 
realized 


Gross 

charges 


Net 

receipts. 



50,705 
Cl, CIS 
67.S09 
67,C7< 
GI,358 


’ This Act has lately superseded that (XVII,) of 16C9, 
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foiesfs aud increased cultivation have done much towards amelioiating tha 
prevalence of disease. 

‘‘ There has been a yearly epidemic of cholera for some time past Cholera 
invariably appears at the commencement of the hot season and disappears soon 
after the setting-in of the rains Its character is that of Asiatic cholera. Mala- 
ria, insufiScient food and clothing, are amongst the chief causes to which its 
presence may be attributed. It attacks the poorer classes in large numbers. 
It IS impossible to give any idea of the rate of mortality The deaths reported 
as from cholera are not to be depended upon. Little attention is, in my opinion, 
paid to the cause of death by goraits (village-watchmen, whose duty it is to 
repoit deaths) My native doctois have frequently visited villages where 
choleia was reported, and on airiial u ere shown cases of fevers, simple dur^ 
rhcea, and d 3 '’seutery 

Small-pox also is annually epidemic, and is likely to remain so until 
Smull-pox and vaccina- natives entertain less aversion to vaccination. The 
mortality under this disease is, I belle^e, small, but 
I can give no data. It is not reported like cholera , nor will the inhabi- 
tants, as a rule, accept of any treatment for it. It is most prexalent in March, 
April, and May, but it is also present m the winter months ” 

Vaccination is, Iiowei er, inci easing In Buchanan’s time it jyas unknown. 
But 111 1874-75 as many as 4,815 out of 5,778 operations performed by the 
Government vaccinators were successful , in 1875-7(3 as many as 28,787 out 
of 29,264: , 9,455 out of 10,564 m 1876-77 , 10,170 out of 10,985 in 1877-78 , 
and in 1878-79, 11,014 out of 11,672 Inoculation is less common than 
elsewheie owing, according io Buchanan, to the extreme news uhich the 
Muslim inhabitants entertain on the subject of predestination 

After Dr Kelly’s remarks the following figuies, showing for five years the 
principal causes of mortality, must be taken cum g^ano — 


Tear 

Fever 

1 

Small- 

pox 

Bowel 1 
com- 
plaint 

Cholera. 

Other 1 
causes | 

Total 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

1S74 

13,737 

2,133 

67& 

961 

2.063 

! 


1876 ... 

12,978 

418 

672 

4,028 

1,932 

20, 

1 

1876 ,, , 

20, 23 

1 004 

7u6 

2,338 

2,794 

27 2, 


1 8V V •• 

35,145 

39 

( 96 

6,236 

6,827 

37,00,. 

J 

^ ’1 

1878 .. 

6 ',866 1 

311 

1,161 

6G8 

8,520 

62,415 

Average ' „ 

2-4,828 1 

780 

760 

2,6 8 

4,2.r7 

83,235 

1 
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T!<o lr<\i<nu'‘nl ntloplod In prn ale imino pMrtitinnoio (/ ahivilj) is nlIop^*Illc 
^ , , I'lit, llioii<4li f.vr in nrroid witli (he bulk of 

Nf !it( nri’ r ni r ' 

jnuopiMii npinioi) lln-ic g>‘'n(kincn liold ‘^omow lia.t 
'Ui^nlir bilitfs a'- (o (lie oiiunn nf di‘-\ i'-n ^\II inaHdics .no n‘-signod. 
t-' cijt' <n lu.'i-* of fu'ir pu d'.‘-pn^ni'4 « ni-o'’. iir, oNce-,* of mi (h«f/t), bilo 
or In Tf {]' f) nnmu'- (hrph \ mitl eold (^nf) All M\e poilnp'i .i do/on 
of the 11, lino diUv,'. intnlionid in thr> ]>tjn\ i, (’.UMijiore, .ind Gorakhpur 
iiolu'i 'lit' pn I nnblo d'-o iii (lin di'-tncl Did I)i Kcll\ adds the follon- 
iiig lb m nil (n bo at’dtd in 0.1110 cTTs (1)1.11 inc^, in nllllini scioidifio 


i) un< 


r’tni 

i Tin 11 ’ r 1, < r Xl ' tar hirli 
j j.u or 1 i.tlu 

i 

1 

1 Dant 

1 

! Volt n rd. or nan to whic'i 
j jiiit, or I'otli 

-1' iH, 

1 

] 

{ /in /xjfil .. 

Ii’i'itl dci.ncicl into pur- 

f* , 

I) c n on from roe* n ul 
j Cl'- f. Inife,'*’ 

1 

t /<! ’ fiMa I (rjDinci • 

1 ^ 

1 nil' e 

1 no ‘ 0 

! 

1 /i(l'in' if 

t'en.nirrnt 

.I. l. 1 (uU 

) I r m an ft ‘nn^< iil 

t /hfifliinl 

I'ltIO 

A ( 1 1 

1 J)i . In In 11 1' i) a 

1 hit in ,,, 

l)"riicti >11 from root miv- 


[ ro.’i 

i 

1 1 " itli '•alt, ft , It Ho 

}»„, n ' jn, tx .. 

( \p,ian I'd' a , mil . t . 1 
til I mil in h’t rill U'na 

J 

1 

III |i lllCi 

<»;>; / 

Aiit^ 

tn 1 

Cif-'ir 

1 'cpict'xrant 


i t \ f cT 

St 1 t!s. nil .t il n til linrax 
ri'id cur S, np|ilicd nit 

A.t 1 (■'J 

i 

1 

( / Ilf jfrcfi (1 nil) of 

oiiri for Tinu'ronn 

I r i\ ( >. and oil nil d lua nn 


j Ami < IniiiitK' 

j Jll-lllllll. ) 

iiiji'ctid nnj ucnl 

Jluc’ !tur f'fbi ... 

1 'toiil ill ri.rli 1 11110 fi Iti 

1 / I, imS ir 

Pi iindci lit 


j (in- 

i < hiirtii'tfi ,,, 

Vrtriii.’ciii root used in 

JIxtc’i lint 

Sldii.ncllU 

i 

mrnorTlingiu 

JJaf thi •. 

‘ 1 lint nil inrn (liMit in 
Hint iiu III for 111 Ii 

('n int liltsnJ , , 

, ( ItKi h jrn 

Dcmiili ent 

riitnr!Ai6li fore'! 

1 xjn ( Kiriint and frbri j 

( htpr 1 

Sloiiincliic 

I’ll) ") 

fii ’(• 

( /xjr/ii/ 1* ,,, 

Doji It 1C 

Ilattilul 

yjn> /; i/i/i (“ forest 
tnriiunc") 
nittili cha 1 

I-lIKllC 

f'l, in him 
thiihcHni, (riiiiin 
root or Sun) ik ) 

1 

J tar ha 

Si ( ili n (li imilc (lit 

Ddrchfnt ftinin- 


ISnrhm 

.luK f, iiiiitd 'Mill linnr', 

in n) 



tifctd III inaiiin 

JJatpa 

Seed mixed xvitli snlt na n 

Darch 

Dccoetinii from bark nsed 

piirpiitn c 


ns iistrlngcnt in tli 

Dcnrhfr (hilj CC- 

Decoction from uood uaed 


t-ciili rx 

dnr). 

na fclinfupc 

Uent (rattan) ... 

Uhath nlii/it , , 

((out decuctcil info ft rlicu- 
nmtie iiu ditine, 
r xiH’clorniit 

Dhira ... 

S t 0 m ft c II 1 c lu coses oJ 
colic 

Jlhatrcnn 

Ilccoction from root used 

1 111 rlicninatisin 

rarldbuti ... 

Demulcent. 


’Gnzr, JV, ^oa-O'l , supra, pp, IC], 42G 28 
* JoiJ 


^ Supra, “Imports from Nepal.” 





^odopurna ^ ~~- 

"S- :•; a«..o 

Go/Aatha / 

|*X. 

“■"■(wo %) / "'■JtlcoM. 

used 




I “«ed, ^ 

or both 


I ■Dococijon fror~ " / 

*ops/°'“ ^oot u,od / 

/ ^'^Ixihasdtina 


■P^nnt. 


IS'"''' 

"''£“S’“'’"”‘'''» oph. 


/ -^^‘(imlthur 
^/‘olsa 


/ 7 ^°'” 

I Bins ) ‘ “ 1- 

^orii 


/ used or , 

/ -^“iulored Z 
ffT^>BOd7sy 
I ^orgatUo 0° , 

'®'>ffcs£,on 

nolZ 

P^^'ficos >n 

"Of abscesses 


^ ’" / ''"4os‘'^°"‘^^«refebr 

"•■• • .:r’ 

"x,'“'‘»«/ '“Si’er'ssr/ / iHsT-'-s 

Cn Of I so7h"f-'rcdwnf,n 

meg) ^“ut-/ ’ ^of*/ oxtcronhl ^^ointwcnt 

'"P"o‘aS/( 

•^QVatt-i /’*. / / ••• / /Isfrit^ 

■s-wS 

r / Jsss" 

■•■ / n “ “"“"cflio'’'"''"*" m / ,./' ••■ / 

^S2x' '/““"“''..o. /«'fc. 

ss,: 

s- fes~=.fe 


r-'’'*' ros/o 
■‘^usurpd 


Dark, 

d/cn(s"n'^„,,’’oof Jn^re- 
n», 


■•■ ssr-' 

?s) / 

zoj/i) / 

Icier; / 

/ ?'»od^^7'’£^'"'’* "r- 

/cent ‘°'""'>o<I dcfoo,. 
/ fl3m“ Of fliounjo, 

3d / 

•’ / I'fJTed «./i, „ 

/ °'i,P''«> a„^,. 

/ f^OOt nn 

' n of d7sem^‘'"‘ 

^°ot nod bark 




/ «Ud b/irir 

^ofngeVnnr "od 
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Plant 

Part used, or use to 

Plant, 

Part used, or use to 

nlnch put, or both. 

which pul, or both. 

Panrand ... 

Root and barb , febrifuge 

Samandsokk . , 

Root decocted into a de- 


and sedative 


mulccut 

Papda 


Sand (senna ) 


Parhi ... 

Astringent 

Sandal, red (ra- 


Patal n(m ... 

Juice used in cases of 

hat chan dan) 
and nbitc 



Tamm 


nZu,., ... 

Alterative , powder used 
lu cases of leprosy 

Sanoposti , 

^urphonka 

Styptic 

Mixed nith black pepper 

Pipal ... 

Root decocted into a gar- 

becomes a mediciue for 

gle 


splenitis. 

J'ttpapra ... 

Febrifuge 

Siiruja h a c h X 

Diuretic 



(“ unripe 1 o- 


titlitcdn ... 

Decoction from root, a 

tus ”) 


Ptydz ] a n gl X 

febnfuge. 

Sarvun 

Febnfuge 

{pnrlic ) 


Schanr 

Alterative in cases of 

PokharLhed ... 

Powdered, mixed nitb 


leprosy Oil of leaves 

1 

boney, and used in cases 


an iiuguent in rheuma- 


of vesical calculus 


tism 

PokharmUr 


Sciodn . , 

Demulcent 

yidjgur 


Singia ^ 

Root decocted into fcbri- 

lidmsar 

Root a diuretic. 

Sirsaka ... 

lidm'tarui or Lhin 



fuge. 

di 


Sufed dub ... 

Stj ptic 

Pasxn * 

Decoction a lotion in 

Sukhdarshan 



rheumatic cases. 

Siipdn (b c t cl- j 


Basical ... 

Ointment of root 

nut) 


Batanjol 


Suranjdn, 


Bevand c h(n t 

Leaves used in splenitis. 

Tabdshir (bambn 


(rhubarb ) 

Stomachic, used m colic. 

sugar ) 


Binha 

Taj (kind of cm- 


Saymuina, 

Saldju (storox ) 

1 

naiuou ) 

Tar {palmyra) ... 

Astringent root decocted 

Sdlpurni 

Root decocted into a feb- 

into medicine for dia- 

rifuge 


betes ' 


But the native phaimacopo3ia is not altogether vegetable. It includes many 
roineials, such as lime, mtie, alkaline eaiths {sajji and IJidri mttti), 
pottei’s clay {LaUs) salt, sulphur, hoiax, aisenic {sanJJiya), yellow aisenic or 
oipiment (haitdl), cmnahai oi red sulplunet of mcrcuiy (e/tan gar/), coppei- 
as 01 sulphate of iron (hhahasis), sal ammoniac {'itaushddar), coiiosivo 
sublimate aslapiir), i\hite-lead (sxifcda\ lead, pewtei, tin, non, biass, silvei 
and gold filings 

Like its predeccssois this notice shall bo closed nith some account of tho 
distiict histoiy. But no must content ourselves nith 
History merest sketch. The materials, noicr very ample, 

have been almost exhausted in desciibing that GoraUipui of ivhich, till 18G5, 
Basil formed a part. 


1 Supra, “Imports from Nepal ” 
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The two districts piobably supplied its north-eastern corner to the ancient 


Eama, about 775 B C. 


Puranic kingdom of great KosJMla, This extended 
along the foot of the Himalaya from tlie SSrda to tho 


Gandak, and from the foot of the Himalaya southwards to the Ganges ^ Its 


capital Mas Ajudbya, the court of the heroic Kama. Tho mass of legends 
■which surrounds his name most not obscure his claims to be considered a ical 


and bistoiic personage According to the calculations of Buchanan, ho must have 
flourished about 775 years before Christ. Had he been a Western potentate 
he would have been deified ; and from a mortal emperor ivould have become an 
immoital god. Bub being an eastern ruler, he has been declared an incarna- 
tion of an aheady existing deity. As tbe earthly embodiment of the saviour 
Vishnu, he is still, as alieady shown, the favouiite god of Basti. 

It IS unlikely, however, that Basti was at this time much more than a foiest 

, interspeised with swamps and pastnre-gladcs Theie 

Buddba, about 660 B C , i i i 

IS a legend that, during a season of di ought at Ajudli}.a, 

Hama drove his cattle across the Ghtigra to graze But that there were some 
clearings occupied by villages is probable. Buddha, M'ho lived about tho mid- 
dle of the sixth century B 0, was probably boin in tbe district ^ TJio birth- 
place of the great faith-founder is lioweter a name and nothing else Kapila- 
vastn or Kapila-nagara hasnevei been conclusively identi6ed Mitli any existing 
village. The forms lastu^ and bastt are of course cognate and s 3 '’Uonymous , 
but it must not be supposed that the comparatively modem Hasti is the same 
as the ancient Kapila-vastu. JS^agara, again, is merely tho later nagar writ 
huge, and General Cunningham* seems to identify Kapila-nagara with the 
existing parganah capital of Nagai. Mr. Beal® locates the city on the Kdpti, 
about 60 miles above Goiakhpur , and thereb}’- places it well within tins distiict. 
Our knowledge about tho position of Kapila may however be reduced to tins — 
that it lay on the route from the Buddhist cities of eastern Goiakhpur to the 
Buddhist Sikvasti of Gouda , and tb.it that route probably passed between the 
Glmgra and Rtipti rivers. 

But long before the time of Buddha the kingdom of Gieat Koshala had 


Frasenfijit 


bccorro divided. On Edma’s death and the" partition 
of Hama’s empire, the paternal domains noith of tho 


I Sai/i Sanggam Tantra, q^noted in JSastfrn India, (TI 325) ’ But the claim of Kapila 

to tb)8 honour is not altogether undisputed 'Ihe Smphalese accounts say that Buddha was 
born at Benares , and Fa JHian mentions a place called XadAvn (7b wai), about 8} miles east 
of Kapila, as a pretender to the same distinction ® It may interest tho reader to re- 

mind him that is merely the fljttf of his Greek-gmmmar dajs with a digamraa super- 
added * See his map shoiving the travels of rhinoso piljirinis (plate 1 of \olanieI, 

Atchffiological Surrey Reports ) ® Travels of Fa Bian and Sung-i/ur>, translated from the 

Chinese by the Rcr, Samuel Beal, B A, chaplain in II M.’b Fleet, London (TiUbner’s), 18C9. 
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Gb:\"icT had fallen to the share of his son Lava Itcing hounded on the south 
by Sakcta or Ajudliya, and on the east by Vaishdli oi Bihai, tlie new king- 
dom must have included Basti Its capital was sometimes Si.^vasLi and some- 
times K.ipila. The king who luled the tiact in Buddha’s da}' was Piasen^ijifc. 
The Vishnu Parana, which fables him the fiftieth in descent fiora Lava, 
adds also that he was the gioat-giandson of Buddha himself At any rate 
be nas the conterapoiaiy of Buddha and one of the earliest conveits to 

j 

Buddhism ^ 

Por about seven centuries after Piasendjit’s death the kingdom flouiished 

Bikr-imnjit orVikramfi. under Ills successois. Whether those successors weie 

diiva, about 160 A D Buddhists it 13 impossible to saj , out it is certain 

that Vikramiiditya, who conquered this pait of India about 150 A. D, was a 

bigoted Hindu The sacied Hmdu buildings at Ajudhya being overthiown and 

oiergroun by forest, ho lestored them This Vikrainnditya, who was the 

most powerful monarch of Northern India, must not be confused ivith that 

eailier namesake uho lu 57 B. 0 founded an tcra To Buchanan must be 

ascribed the credit of fiist suggesting the distinction. While mentioning that 

the legends collected by Wilfoid required the existeuco of eight Vikiaraadityas, 

Elphiustoue seems to recognize the existence of one only “ 

The Ajudhya traditions relate that after a gloiious leigu of eighty yeais 

Yikramdditya was m an evil hour -Msitod by the ascetic 

Baraudia Pal This Samudia beguiled him to allow his 

10} al spirit to be transported by magic into a coipse. The king’s body was no 

sooner \acant than Samudia ro-occu[)iod it with his own spirit, and refused to 

quit it. By this impious tuck the man of piety acquired the tin one of Srd- 

vasti, Avhicb his descendants retained for seventeen geneiations The fact im-' 

bedded m this legend is that the Buddhist Samudra Gupta, who leigned for 

the first foity years of the third centuiy A D , ovei threw the local dynasty 

and ruled in then stead His success vas peihaps meiely the teimination of 

civil wars excited by the diastic religious policy of Yikramdditya The eighty 

years assigned to the latter’s reign will hardly surprise those who know 

that in ancient history a single name often stands for a whole dynasty. It is 

remaikable that from Samudia Gupta to Gayuditya, the last Aditya monarch of 

Kanauj, there aie exactly seventeen names ou the list of the great Bais® 

emperois who governed Northern India. 

1 See Oudh Gnzettcer, I , SSn, and III , 281-82 “ Ibid , Eastern India, II, 334.36, and 

Elpbinstoue’s Histury, Bk IV chapter 1 s correct transliteration of Hwen 

Ihsang’s Fei-she is Vaisya But as pomted out by General Cunningham, Vaisa or Bais 
Kshntriya nas probably intended. 


Samudra Gupta, 
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Aboriginal rule 


The Guptas were tliemselves of ougin . and, as alreadj shoun, tlielr 

predoinmanco coincided Aiitli tlio uprising of tlioso 
aboriginal tribes \\ho all along the Sub-Iliinalayan tiact, 
ill Robilkband and Oudb, in Gorakhpnrand Bihar, sooner or laiei supplanted the 
war-enfeebled Aryans, The accession of the new dynasty w^as in fact not only 
a tnumph of Buddhist over Hindu, brt of laco over race ^ ]n the democratic 
bosom of Buddhism, which renounces caste, the despised autochthones had 
found a solace for the contumelies of the proud invaders who had lorded it 
over them so long Of the many centuries of aboriginal rule which follow'ed 
nc\t to nothing is known But theie are aborigines and aborigines ; and the 
legends collected by Buchanan seem to prove that the Bhai or the Choru had 
at times to dispute the realm with the Thiiru or the hillman. If we use the 
“oi” instead of the ‘‘and,” it is because Bhar and Cheru, Thiiru and hillmin, 
are by some deemed convertible terms. The Thatds are said to have ruled with 
cvccplional splendour, and to have left their brick strongholds scattered ail 
over tliG nortli-Glmgra country But their advent w'as elsewhere and per- 
haps here follow'cd hy the encroachments of forest and the decay of ancient 
towns,- In the beginning of the fiftli century the district was traversed by 
the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hian, who passed across it from Gonda to 

, Gorakhpur Sravasti was then inhabited by hot 200 
rn rimn’s visit in the „ ‘ _ , , , „ „ , 

beginning of the fifth poor families. In Kapila, the capital of Koshala (hu- 

sa-lo), “there is no government or people , it is just 
like a great desert. There are simply a congregation of priests and about 
10 families of lay people ^ country of Kapilavastu 

(A'a -iceilo-iveiy’ is now a vast wilderness You seldom meet any people 
on the roads, for they are much in dread of the white elephants and 
lions (wild elephants and tigers^) which frequent the neighbourhood and 
render it impossible to travel fearlessly ” Tiie palace of Suddhodana, whore 
Buddha was born, was in ruins But about a dozen tow'crs (stupas or 
lehc-tomplcs), which marked the localities of great events in Buddha’s 
life, were “still existing.” Fa Hum mentions also the spring called the 
Arrow' Fountain; the place whore king Viriidhaka slew the offspnng of iho 
iSiik) as , and the spot whore Buddha hurled a dead elephant outside tlio city 
walls * 


•North-Western Brorinces Gazr, V,, G47, OudliGnzr, I, HI; and Supra, pp. 42y '32 
’ JZatitrn India, II, 3-11 , Oudh Gazr,, I , Buchanan mentions a race called Sirim .is 

“ succeeding” the Cheriis He perhaps means the Scons or Socris, a tribe Bometimes deemed 
akin to the Chcru^ , hat the identity of hisSivIras rTss considered too uncertain to justify 
their mention in the text. ’Said bv Mr Heal to be a mistake for i f , 

city ol Knpih ^ Beal, pp 85-89 



ACCOUNTS or cmNT'^n riLoniM';, 


no 

Bnt all thc‘:G loonliiio'; and Innldinps nro dpscribcd vitb much greater ful- 
tlwcn Tiicnnp’K ncoount by Hwen Tlisnng, ^\bo Msitod Knpila about 635 

r,f Knp.ia, o A I) ^ jy k,„pcloni of Kic-px-lo-fa-sou-tou (Kapila- 

^a‘:tu),‘’ urne'^ ibo latter, “has a ciicuit of about 4,000 h (G60 miles). It baa 
ton deserted touns, uluoh present a dreary aspect The loyal city is in ruins, 
and one no longoi knows whit was the extent of its circumforenco. The palace 
which stood within the capital was from 14 to 15 h (about two miles) in cir- 
cnit It was ontireh built of buck Its rciunins are still high and solid, but 
it has been deserted for ages The a'llloges are fairly peopled There is no 
king, but each town has its own chief. The land is fat and fertile, the sowings 
and the reapings take ))1 icc at regular periods, the seasons never deiange 
thomsehes, the m iniicrs of the inhabitants nio sweet and nllable. There 
were once nearh a Iboiisaiul Buddhist convents whoso rums still exist.” Tlio 
relic-temples wore even more nunioions. “To the north-west of the towu one 
ronnts stupas In hundreds and tliousands It was in this place that the nioo of 
Sfikv a was massacred. After king Viriidli.aka had conquered the Sfikyns, lie 
led them and their families pri'-oners to the number of 09,000,000 souls, and 
bad llieni .ill slanglitcrcd. Tlieir corpses .accnmukilcd like heaps of straw , and 
tlioir blood, wbicli bad llowed in waves, formed a largo lake. Secrotl}' prompt- 
ed b'^ the gods, men gatliercd tip tlioir bones and gave them sepulture.” Yirti- 
dhaka was the son of the Prnsenajit aforesaid, and oflccted tins butchery because 
tbcSakias bad taunted liini with the tact that liis mollier was a slave-giil. 

Bnt Ilvven Tlisang docs not content liiinself with moio genei.al stnlenients 
as to the number of the buildings be visited. The position of the various con- 
vf nts and sliiines be describes with much caieful detail All seem tohav'obeen 
nnmental, inaiking spots associated with the adventures of Buddha or othei 
ts Tims .at the jilaco wlicic Buddha was boni stood a monastery (vilictra); 
t the place where ho dispki^cd his sticnglh by “putting” the elephant, 
tcin(ilo The ditch vvliicli the fall of the bngo beast dinted lu the giound 
mi(, till be seen beside the sontlicrii gate of tlio city, and was called the 
elepha s fosse {UanigaTln) Ontsido the eastern gate was the Hiudu tem- 
ple of Ishvaradova, a stone idol of imposing bizo When Buddha w as still a babe, 
bis nurse boio him into the temple Ou bis ontiance the idol rose, and conti- 
nued standing before him until bis departuio Near the city were a stupa and 
a cohiinn, both reaied .about 250- B 0. by the emperor Asoka. The column 
was sin mounted by the figure of a horse. 

Several incidental details serve to give the Chinaman’s account a little local 
colour The iicighbouiliood seems to hav'e been fairly wooded. Just outside 
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tlie town on tho south was a uoocl of fig-liccs {yi'dar ^) ; uhilo at sonic distance 
in another dll ection might he scon some ancient asogs. Noaily fne miles to 
tho south-east, and flanked by a temple, lay the Aiiow Fount, so called because 
it sprang from a hole pierced in tho giound by Buddha’s aiiow South- 
eastwaids past Kapila itself flowed a little burn. This uas pci haps the Mana- 
rdma, but uas then called tho Rivci of Oil. Of oil indeed its sticam had once 
consisted. But when Mayn, tho mother of Bnddh.i, wished to bathe in it aider 
her conhnement, tho oil was turned into uatci, uluch it had ever since, 
though “sneet and unctuous,” remained.’ 

Though noticing tho religious buildings of tho past, II wen Tlisang is alto- 

^ , gethcr silent as to (he ichgions beliefs n Inch he found 

Tbc Domkaturs. *= ° , p 

existing at tho time of ins i isit \\ hedicr, therefore, 

lu the fiist half of the seventh century Basti u.as clneflv Hindu oi Buddhist 

must ever lemaiu uuceitaiu. Buddhism bad in places perhaps laded bcfoio 

the sister faitli of J.ainism. Wo know that about 1000 A D tho ncighbouiing 

Gouda was ruled by a Jam d^ nast} whoso laco is dncrscly described as Tharu 

or Rdjpui It was perhaps a mixluie of both , for Aiyan invaders did not in 

that age altogether despise interinainago with tho .aborigines The coutem- 

porary kings of Gorakhpur aie in just tbc same manner called sometimes Tha- 

nis, sometimes Rathors. But before the end of the twelfth century tho 

dynasties of both Goiakhpur and Gouda More cnished by tho Domkalars or 

Domwars. These ate variously styled cither Rajputs or militarj’' Brahmans. 

But theie is no doubt that they had wedded the daughters of both Dorns .md 

Bhars, deriving from the former tube the first pa it of their oun name The 

realm of the new rulers extended fiom the west of Goiakhpur to tho cast 

of Gonda, and included of course the bulk of Basti ^ 

But the supremacy of the Domkatais did not long loma in unchallenged. 

Their straggle with tho Buchanan asserts that they u ere from tho x ery fii’st 
forced to dispute possession uith tho Bhars, xvho at 
length gained the uppei hand. That these Bhars now or aftei wards obtained 
gi eat power is undoubted. They wore for many ccntui les later tho dominant 
race in the southern paiganahs Amorha and Mahauh , while by some accounts 
they about this tune obtained possession of Katahla, a tiact extending fiom 
tho hills to the Paiasi brook ucai Bdnsi. But tho rulers of Kat.ihhi ueio 
accoiding to other traditions Solaukbi Rajputs 

1 R1 dmoiref sxtT les Contrdes Occitlenlales, par Iliouen Thsang , trad'iita dn Chinois on Frnncais 
par Stanislas Jnhen (Paris, 18D71, Vol I,pp 309 S5 ’Ihlsrolumc oned its pubiicstion 
the rannifleence of tlie Third Empire 3 Oiidh Gnzr, J, 639, and III, 283-S4 Soe 

also above, 432-33. The Oudh Gazetteer is probably nrong in calling the Domk&tars Donis 
tout court 
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as eltliGr of tte two tribes last mentioued. Tbeir cliief, Jagdeo or Jagatot, 
obtained bis principality by wresting parganab Nagar from the bands of tbe 
Domkatfirs or Bhars Different traditions give the names of both the latter 
races, and to both traditions geographical considerations lend some support If 
the Domkatdrs held Basti on the north, the Bhars held Mahanli on the east 
and Amorha on the west. 

If asked to describe the territorial allotment of the district at the begm- 
. , , ning of the next or fifteenth cental y, we should there - 

DiviBions of tbe district ” i , , , , 

nt the beginning of tbe tore reply thus — ihe north, including the bulk 

Cfteentb century pJ^J.ganah Bansi, was ruled by the rdja of Katahla , 

but a small north-eastern corner, mclnding parganab Binayakpur, belonged to 
tbe raja of Butwal. The eastern centre, comprising parganab klaghai and 
Bdnsi, south of the Rdpti, owed allegiance to the rdja of Maghar ; the western 
centre, comprising pargauahs Rasulpur and Basti, to the rdja of Gonda The 
southern pargauahs, Amorha and Mahauli, were held by Bhars ; while the 
remaining southern parganab, Nagar, a barrier betw'een the two Bhar prin- 
cipalities, was subject to the rdja of Nagar. 

These petty princes seem to have recognized, when it suited their con- 
venience, the suzerainty of tbe Dchli emperors. In 
the south they may perhaps have extended this half- 
condescending submission so far as to acknowledge the supenoiity of tho 
Jaunpnr kings (1394-147G) But in practice if not m theory they were auto- 
cratic. Like tho servants of Alexander in the Maccabees, they “ all put crowns 
upon themselves.” To say that they resembled English barons in tbe reign 
(>f Stephen or John is to give a scant idea of their importance ; for though 
,u':t as independent of the sovereign, of one another they were far more 
independent. Except perhaps m Nagar, they were sole masters of the soil and 
of their subjects’ lives Each principality was a little country in itself, agncul- 
mrally and commercially self-supporting ^ Save when a disputed frontier 
jiroioked ■var, each was heedless of its neighbours Bnt for further details of 
iasti’s condition in the middle ages we may search m vain. Like all old world 
ji Indus, the inhabitants oared not to preserve their own history, and tho 
{' =itrict had not as yet tempted the sword or the pen of the Mnsalman IVe 
iru't therefore hasten on to the time of the first authentic Muslim mva&ion. 

In 1564 tho rebel Kh&n Zamau fled across the Ghdgra into Sarwfir, and 
Muslim invasions, through the forests which then adjoined the north 
bank of the river was fruitlessly pursued by the 
* Supra, p 437. 
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• Tabnkiil i.A/Aart in DompoiiV cJltlon of 1 IHoI’h // i*/oriaiii, V, S07 - /in/, 3.’4 
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bably the iicrson imciidtd, btc liloclnuanu’s A(n-\ Akbnri, 1 , 3H. ® i’p 442 
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comparatively small state rental debited to] lieHiacf is a sign of either imperfect 
lluslim authority or scanty population A small contingent of yeomanry and 
militia 18 as usual entered opposite the name of each division , but, as usual, - 
the force is likely to have been a merely papei force. Rasiilpur is shown as 
a separate parganab {mahdl), probably because it was held as a separate 
fief by some cadet of the Gonda family Basti, which about this time was 
gi anted away m the same manner, appears under the name of Mandwa The 
only modern parganah not then formed was Bdnsi, whose elenients weie shared - 
between the Eatanpur, Magbar, and Katalila sub-divisions ' 

But Katahla was not destined long to remain an independent snb-division. 

Extension of the Bansi A-bout 1600 it was annexed, and its rfija slam, by 
principality. Ratan, idja of Bdnsi. Against the other northern' 

power, that of Biitwal, the Bdnsi chiefs iveie less successful Long wars, in 
which they were often woisted, laid waste the debateable lands between the 
two pimcipalities Tappas Banjara, Sohds, and Ghos are mentioned as 
suffering great devastation But the Bdnsi rajas must have gamed the upper 
hand when, at some date unknown, the Biitwal laja was diiven back into par- 
ganab Bindyakpur, and parganab B msi assumed its present dimensions About 


The SInslun garrison 
is expelled from Maghar, 
circ ICIO , 


1610, its rulers found an opportunity of regaining for 
a time then lost heritage of Maghar. Affniis m Rdjpu- 
tana and the Dakkb'an had diverted the attention and 


the foico of Dehli fiom this less important part of its empire. A simultaneous 
and successful attack nas made by the rdja of Satiisi on the Gorakhpur, aud,-' 
by tho rdja of Bausi on the Maghar garrison For about half a century after 
wards the local chiefs of Sarjupar were left completely to then own devices 
But on the accession of the empeior Aurangzib (1658 1, the Mnsalm 

powei again madeitselt felt Riizi Khalil-iir-Rahni 
but IS rcstoied about 1680 t , t 

Mho was about IbSO appointed commissioner {cha 

dm ) of the Gorakhpur di\ isioii, matched from Faizabad nitb a strong i 
and reduced the distiict to order. Tho idjas of Amorba and Nagar pror 
submitted Maghar was le-oceupied by a large gariison, and the r^ja of V\ 
diiven back to the place from which be took bis title Kbalilabad was fonudeu, 
and named after the commissionei^ , while through it, from Faizabad to 
Gorakhpur, nas constructed a new militaiy road. Tlio distnct nas not long 
afteni aids visited b)' tho empeior Babiidiir Sb§b, then prince Miiazzim In 
his honour, the Gorakhpur division was lenamed Miiazzimabad , and by the 
latter title, with nhich is sometimes associated that of Maghar, ihe Gorakhpur 


^ The tomb of this officer may be seen at Moghar Sec article on that town. 
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Banjfira forays 


Not long after the battle of Baksar (1784), an English officer of the Lnclc- 
Major Hannay’fl admin- noTV government was placed in cnil and military 
istration, about 1785 charge of this and other districts Southern JBasti soon 

felt Major Hannay’s vigour, and the hands of the Oudh officials wore everv- 
where strengthened A regiilai land-tax was imposed and collected with mneh 
oppression The right of collection was leased out to contractors, who rack- 
rented and pillaged the people. That the former was often their oun rtija did 
not much mend matters. But if the men of the south suffered from the extor- 
tions of Ondh, those of the north groaned equallj’- un- 
der the forays of the Banjdras Above' has been 
shown how, during the last seven decades of the last century, these pedlar- 
bandits harassed Gorakhpur From the north of this district they uere finally 
driven about 1790, when the nija of Bdusi inflicted a severe defeat on their 
combined bands They had early in the century slain tho heir-app.irent of a 
Bdnsi rdja , and with them, therefore, the Sarnets had something of a blood-feud, 
But misrule came to a gradual end after November, 1801, when, in paj'- 
Cession to the East India '''^nt of arrears of subsidies due under various treaties, 
Company, 1801 Basti and other districts wore ceded by Oudh to (he 

East India Company. Musalmdn rule was now extinct , and on tho piinciple 
“ nothing save good of the dead” we may quote as its epitaph the only words 
that have been s.iid m its favour It must be observed,” wiites Buchanan, 
“notwithstanding the ferocity usually attubuted to the Muhammadan conquer- 
ors, that seal cely any family of note among the native chiefs who possessed 
the country before the conquest had become extinct or been deprived ol 
its lands duung the long period avhich followed under Muhammadan control 
But that, during the Hindu Government, each change had been follou'od by 
the complete destruction or banishment of the family that was subdued ” 

The wretched condition of the district at cession has been amply described 
Enrly British admims- elsewhere® It was “ almost entirely without adminis- 

tiation, overgrown vith jungle, infested by robbers, 
and m many places laid waste by the armed reiamers of tho principal land- 
holders ” When the fiist collector, Mr Boutledge, took charge on beball 
of the Comjiany, he found his hands filled Ee had first to get nd of the Ondh 
tioops, clamouiiug for airears of pay next, of the parasitic Oudh officials, 

1 P 4J8 ’Above, pp 379-80,451-65 ^BnehaDun calls him “ Major Rutledge ’ 

This nomenolafure IS perhaps the result of a confusion ivitli Major Roughs edge, a well-known 
political and military officer of that day But it is possible that, like Sir IViUiam Mncniighten 
and others, Mr Routledge had been transferred from the military to the civil service oi 
the Company < After crossing the Rdptl, on their tvay from Gorakhpur to Lucknow 

these troops lingered awhile aud plundered the surrounding country (fioori/s Record*) Thu 
district, which lay on the high-road to Oudh, must have been the principal sufferer 
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wlio had at the same time stung and sucked the blood of the country. In his 
efforts to establish a police he was more successful than in his attempts to 
frame a solreut land assessmenl. To lestore order a force of 360 sibandis was 
in Srarchj 1802, raised by Captain Malcolm McLeod ; while by November of 
the 'laiiie ^ car all defensible castles save those of the Amoiha and Basti r^jaa 
had been razed to the ground. i The latter measure was rendered necessary 
by the contumacious attitude of landholders who felt galled by the unaccus- 
tomed yoke of a real government. 

The district was already making swift progress towards prospenty when 
that progress was checked by the Nepalese war (1814). 

Nepalese war, 1314 n. J f \ / 

The operations of the campaigns in 1815 and the 
following year have been recounted once for all ^ Suffice it to remind the 
reader that the cause of strife was the disputed territory comprising ShiurfiJ, 
north of the modern Basti, and Bdtwal north of the modern Gorakhpur. The 
police established m these frontier tracts by the British Collector bad been 
slam or expelled by the Nepiilese. During the war the north of the distnct 
suffered not only from the incursions of the enemy, but from the lawlessness 
of its own inhabitants Notunthstauding the presence of a garrison which 
General Wood had left entrenched at Lantan, a night attack was in March, 
1815, made on the Bunsi tahsili by 200 men supposed to be “Jackal-killers® ’’ 
Though the assault was repulsed, two grenadiers ( harlanddz) were killed while 
four others, and the talisild^lr himself, Avere wounded A party convoying 
treasure was in May of the same year surprised as far south as Maghar by a 
band of gang-robbeis (daldit), who killed three grenadiers, wounded 17, and 
earned off nearly 21,000 rupees. Witli a perhaps unconscious pun the collector 
remarks tliat the grenadiers, being armed only with niatchlocKs of uncertain 
lire were no maich for the long spears of the banditti ^ 

The Nepalese war ended m March, 1816, but not so the turbulence which 
it had excited. In May of that year the Bdnsi tahsili was again attacked 
by Jackal-killers The attack was again beaten off, but not without a loss of 
seven killed and six ivounded, In January, 1817, over 6,000 rupees of treasure 
W'ere plundered by gang-robbers at Oaptaingauj But by June, when the 

* Board’s Records nnd Buchanan, II , 344 Sibondi ib a corruption of Sipdhbandi, t e , one 
bound to the army, a soldier The term was however applied rather to IrreKular than to regular 
levies 2 Supra pp, 463-66 ® Board’s Records Jackal-killer (stydr-marwa') i s a 

nickname applied to the Musnhar caste ; but it is here, probably, intended as a general term for 
men of low birth nnd character "* But before the Nepillese war such robbenes had been not 

altogether unknown In March, ISil, and in a wood near Basil, some treasure on its way 
from Amorha was plimdered by a band of 60 robbers In January, 1812, another convoy of 
Got ernment money was attacked between Mabauii nnd Azamgnrh by a gang supposed to be 
Jackal-killers from Bnlrampur in Oudli Ibid 

03 
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boundary with Nepal was marked out according to treaty, order seems to hare 
been restored ^ It was no\t and last disturlied by the rebellion of 1857-58 

The history of that sedition naturally centres in Gorakhpur, the capital of 

, the district whereof Basil as then a part But m 

Rebellion ol 1867-58 , , , 

recapitulating the main joaturcs of the outbreak wo 

may add a few local details “ At Azamgnrh on the 5tli June, 1857, mutinied 

the headquarters of the 17th Native Infantry, w'hicli supplied detachments both 

to Gorakhpur and to the Opium Treasury at Basti On the 8th and Dth their 

example was followed by the troops at Fairabad. Seven English officers from 

the latter garrison, wdio had failed in an attempt to descend the Glmgra, crossed 

over that river into tins district Gathering together at Amorha, they thonco 

proceeded to Captainganj, where the tahsildar warned them to avoid Basti 

and the detachment of the 17th Turning at his luhicc towards Gaogh.it, thev 

were by a promise of aocomniodation and sharbat inveigled into Jl.ihuudabar 

of parganah Nagar Here they w'cro all save one massacred by the Mnolim 

inhabitants (10th June) The survivor passed through some rather thrilling 

adventures to be rescued by Mr Poppe and to tell the bile ^ Mr Popjie, a 

planter who for the time had been created deputy-magistrate, burnt 3Lihmi- 

dabar to the ground, lu this act of righteous rotiibution he was assisted by 

a party of the 13th Irregular Caialry. 

Other fugitives from Faizabad met wnth a kinder recoptiou Colonel Len- 
nox of the 22nd Native Infantry and his famil} were saved from destruction 
by Muhammad flasan, afterwards rebel lulorof tlio distncb Hiding them 
for a while in his little castle, he at last despatched them, disguised ns natives, 
to Gorakhpur. A party of natives, dressed in their discarded clothes, wore 
first sent out tow'ards that city, beguiling his retainers .and the surrounding 
villages into the belief that the Europeans had already depai ted * Muham- 
mad Hasan’s conduct on this occasion perhaps preserved his neck ne\t year, 
when the gallow^s were busy. Another future rebel, Mirza Ah Hns.in, follow- 
ed his example by saving, near Amorha, tw'o customs patrols On the 19th 
June, Captain Boileau and four other officers from Gouda fled across the north 
of the district to Bdnsi. After being sliolteied bore for a few d.ays by the loyal 
rAja, they departed through Gorakhpur to Ghazipur, escorted by some of his 
troopers and matchlockmen 

About this time the Basti detachment of the I7th Native Infantry plundered 
the opium treasury and marched off, but w ithout injuring tbo few European resi- 

* J6tJ ’ Taken chiefly from Mr (nflenvnrdB Sir CharlesJ Wingfield’s Mutiny Sarra- 

tivt for Gorakhpnr Basti ’ See Oudh Gazetteer, 1 , 479-83 * Colonel Lennox 3 

narrative, Ibid, 478 
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dents. About tins timo, too, martial law was proclaimed throngliout the dis- 
trict. Instigated and sometimes led by their chief, the nija of Nagar, the Gau- 
tam Riijpnta in July rose. They at once dispossessed existing proprietors of 
all lands which ti adition assigned to their own ancestors , and their turbulent 
example was followed by most of the Ainorha landholders, who openly defied 
the Government officials It was proclaimed that Britisii lule had given place 
to that of Oudh And from Oudh, at the meetings of the Nagar rdja and his 
rebel colleagues, it was resolved to obtain assistance 

On tile 1st August the Gorakhpur detachment of the 17th was disarmed 
by Nepalese troops, and affairs began to assume a brighter appearance. But 
the Nepiilese officers wore averse to move their cholera-stricken foices. When 
tins was once known, disorder again made head. On the 10th, local rebels, 
aided by a party from Oudh, plundered the Kbalilabad tahslli ; while on the 
same day the biibu of Bakhira, an illegitimate descendant of the Bfi,nsi family, 
expelled the police from Bakhira station Two days later, the Captainganj tahsih 
was captured by insurgents who, for the first time, included Muhammad Hasan 
Fort}' troopers of the irregular cavalry, who had been detached for the protec- 
tion of the tahsih, here went over to the enemy On the 13th matters were 
considered sufficiently threatening to justify the evacuation of the district Its 
British officers and the Nepalese troops left together But the joint magistrate, 
Mr Bird, remained to supervise the labouis of a committee of five lajas to whom 
the management of Gorakhpur and Basti had been entrusted. Tbis'asserably, of 
which the BAnsi raja was a member, proved unable to maintain ordei Another 
member, the Kansik raja of Gopalpur, tried in vain to restore the loyalty of his 
Gautara kinsmen in Nagar So little, in truth, did hic efforts succeed, that the 
uncle of the Nagar raja placed a guard over Mr Bird’s house. When that 
officer was at length forced to fly, the committee dissolved itself On the 
following day Muhammad Hasan made his public entry into Gorakhpur, and 
rebel misiule was established. 

In bis administration Muhammad Hasan retained existing fiscal and judicial 
sub-divisions But hi§ conservatism in this matter disgusted many of the land- 
holders, hiB partizans, who declared that under former Viceroys of Dehli police 
jurisdictions were unknown Dresses of honour and salutes were bestowed on 
the rAja of Nagar and other chiefs who furnished contingents to the rebel army 
Within the limits of their respective domains, or what they claimed as such, 
they were allowed to exercise full civil and criminal powers The raja of Bansi 
refused to recognize Muhammad Hasan’s authority or to surrender the treasure 
at the Bdnsi tahsfii He on one occasion defeated a large force which had 
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been sent to coerce him Bat hostile preparations which seemed irresistible at 
length constrained him to submit and receive a rebel tahsildar at Bansi. 
Being a woman and the mece of an important insurgent, the loyal rfini of 
Basti was allowed a greater latitude of resistance She succeeded in prevent- 
ing tbe establishment of a lebel police at Basti 

But before January 1858 was m its teens the simultaneous arnval in Go- 
rakhpur of Bntish and Nepalese forces put Muhammad Hasan to flight. Such 
was his panic speed that on the very day of his rout at Gorakhpur he spurred 
across the south of Basti and passed over the Gh^gra to Tanda A Gurkha 
detachment was despatched through the district to Gonda.^ Crossing the 
Ghfigra on the 18th February, at Phiilpur of Mahauli, the field-force 
under Colonel Rowcroft again defeated the rebels They were again worsted 
at Amorha on the 17th April ^ After this Bntish order was rapidly restored. 
In the distnbution of penalties and rewards that followed the Bakhira babu 
was hanged, while the Nagar laja probably escaped a similar fate only by sui- 
cide. The estates of both were confiscated , and those of the latter were bes- 
towed on the rdja of Bansi, who was afterwards created a Companion of the 
Star of India The lands of the rani of Amorha, who had been implicated in 
the rebellion, were in the same manner granted ,to the ram of Basti The 
revenue on all forfeited estates amounted to Es 65,135, the items for the 
different parganahs being these Easdlpur, Rs 3,225 , Bdnsi, Es 4,626 ; 
Bindyakpur Rs 1,289; Amorha, Rs 9,079 , Nagar, Rs 29,848; Basti, 
Es. 4,722 , Mahauh, Rs 4,761 , and Maghar, Rs. 7^585 

Thus ended the most important passage in the history of the district 
Later events of note, such as the land-assessment and 
BeS^Stna 18G6 visitations of drought, have been described else- 

where. But the most remarkable occurrence in the 
recent annals of the Basti parganahs was their severance from Gorakhpur and 
constitution mto a new collectorate This arrangement came into force on the 
6th May, 1865^ It has resulted in a vastly improved admmistration , and 
if the native rulers from whom the distnct was received could revisit the 
scene of their wilful failures, they would perforce confess the power of a good 
government “ to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 

’ Ondh Gazetteer, I 647 ^ Colonel Rowcroft’s letters, dated SSnd Febrnarj and 1 9th 

April, respectively, preserved in station-staff office at Gorakhpur. ’ GoTernment order 

J>o 1696 (General Department) bearing that date 
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Passing north-westwards through their mud habitations, the unmetalletf 
road from Graeghfit some three miles further on joins the metalled Basti-Faiz- 
abad highway Araorha has an imperial post-ofBce, and in March-Apnl' 
becomes the scene of a fair known as the R^inrekha. 

Brer since Akbar’s reign (1556-1605), and perhaps since earher times, the 
village has been the capital of parganah Amorha. It was for three or four cen- 
tunes the seat of the E4yath r^jas who disputed the sway of that’ parganah with 
the Surajbansi Rkjputs Writing some forty-five years before the final 
extinction (1858) of the title, Buchanan seems to bare imagined that the Amorha 
rdjas were themselves Siirajbansis, as will appear from bis remarks on the- 
local antiquities . — 

“There is, ” he says, “ a very long winding canal, extending from Amorha to Rupnagar, 
another seat of the Saryabnaai family. It is said to be Aos (about 8 miles) long and is 
about SO yards wide, bat in many places Is nearly obliterated, and bears every mark of high' 
antiquity There are on ita sides several heaps like the rums of old buildings, but very 
much reduced by the action of time. The rfija attributes the work to a person of his 
family named Radal Singb , but it seems mnch too old for his (t e , Badal Singh’s) ime In, 
digging on the north sides of the canal the rAja’s grandfather discovered an image which has 
been placed m a mnd-walled hut called the Lord’s house (ThSkurvdri), and is grotesquely 
clothed, being now considered os the family deity It is a complete image, and not a carving 
in relievo as usnal io Hindu images, nor has it any attendants It is about the human site, 
nor hare I before seen any such. The priest calls it the keeper of Bali rfija ” 

After explaining with perhaps needless length that Bah, a great-great- 
grandson of St Kasyap, was driven to hell by Varauna, an incarnation o£- 
Vishnu— 

“ Bali, however, ” the same writer adds, “ was of such consequence that after an incar- 
nation of Vishnu sent him to hell, it was necessary for so great a deity to remain there and watch’ 
him j and the pnest alleges that this image represents that incarnation It has, however, no, 
resemblance to the other images of Vamann that I have seen The priest further says that this 
image was placed here by Ambansha, a king of Ajndhya, of the family of the snn The Mus- 
lims destroyed the temple and threw out the image, which was afterwards found by a potter, 
and placed where it now is by Ranjft Singh, uncle of the present raja ’’ 

Amorha, the most western parganah of the district and the flaraia tabsfl, 
is bounded on the east by parganahs Nagar and Basti , on the north and west 
by the Gonda district of Oudh ; and on the south-west by the nver GMgra, 
which severs it from the Oudh district of Faizabad It is snb-dmded into six 
iappas, named respectively Bangfion, Purena, Rdmgarh, Dubaulia, Belwa, and 
Sikandarpur ; and contains 882 estates (mahdl), coinciding with the same 
number of parishes (mama) Amorha had in 1878 an area of 171,456 
acres, or nearly 268 square miles, and a land revenue (excluding cesses) of 
Rs. 1,62,070. 
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returned as labourers and 593 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 28,741 as land- 
holders, 105,906 as cultivators, and 40,062 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with agriculture The educational statistics, which are confess- 
edly imperfect, show 747 as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
tion numbering 93,734 souls 

A rich and open plain, sloping gently towards the south-east, the parganah 
Physical and agncultural IS in that direction traversed by two principal streams 
featares rpjjQ Manardma drains from end to end the centre of 

the tract , its affluent, the Eamrekha, flows further south, past the walls of the 
capital Amorha Both brooks derive some portion of their names from that 
deified Rdma whose court lay just across the Ghdgra , but both have other titles 
While the Manarfima is often called Manwar or Mananr, the Efimrekha is 
above Amorha known as Tapha, and below that town as Nista On the edge 
of the Manardma grow rushes which are woven into matting , on the edge of 
the Edmrekha flourishes hhar grass, which is cut for thatching and fodder 
The Ghdgra is outside the parganah rather than of it , but being fickle m its 
choice of a bed, it frequently swallows or throws up large plots of alluvial land 
Its floods often overlay and sterihze wnth sand the fields which he in its basin 

But Amorha is less rich in rivers than in lagoons Of such fishy reser- 
voirs the chief are at Sikandarpur, Pachos, Bhaganai, and Chinthi-bhat. The 
fiist 18 remarkable for the wealth of winter rice which fringes its water , the 
second for the abandanoe of shells which it oS’ers to the hme-bnrner Most 
of the lagoons, whether large or small, produce wild rice {tina or tln%) “ This, ” 
writes Mr P J. White, “ is by the higher castes eaten exclusively on fast 
days , and has popularly the credit of possessing eniment medicinal properties 
in diarrhoea, when the grain is administered mixed with tyre (curdsj The 
rice IS palatable, and though the supenor orders are damty about making it 
their daily food, the poorer classes are not so squeamish in taking advantage 
of the bounty of nature The plants are not cut, but are tied together at top 
in bundles as they stand in the water ; and in Ku6r (September-October), 
when the ears are npe, the grain is brushed from them ” 

This tina is almost the only really important wild growth of the parganah. 
Of forest produce there is next to none. Mahua and sdkhu trees are numerous, 
while patches of scrubwood are encountered in a few northern villages But 
Amorha is as devoid of any plantation that can be called a forest as of any 
elevation that can be called a hiU To the absence of woodland is perhaps due 
the more than average salubrity. But beside the Ghdgra on the south, beside 
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\ ."o'lti- on wo^f. {lio olnn'iio is lii^’iL^ioo ililo and pmfrc di^fionrc'i llio inlia- 
I’Uints Tow Hi d- < ho noith, imm, the noiirhbourhood of the Gouda forests 
ti‘i' .111 o\ d oiloi i on hoahh 

Iho ■'ltd'- iro 11 nsn d Ioann (i/om'-). clnoy {mnltn/dr), and '^andy (Inlua). 
In iho iioith lonm n inlonnivod Midi cl.n . oaslw.irds Icnin piomds, south- 
M ards, l>o-i\lo (ho Ghht^n, (ho iimuhl i>? ;d(on;cllicr ‘lamli , and of fh.il sandy 
''Ihn 1 d hind o dlo 1 in nijlm , w hilo v 0 ''l\\ irds flio snrfaco rnnsis} ’ of niiioh clay 
and Idtlo 1(1 un I'lsdi fii^tni iinint of fordid^ , llic loiin “loiI yields eiory 
crop* hid nco oan ho "low II oid\ in ds inontor linllowh The piodnction of 
1 u 0 is tho ‘-poold^^ of iho (d n hinds lndin\oais of f.iionr ddo winter ram 
lla V w dl lii"r also j'od croj's, oil-scLds Hidden sn",ircano oi wheat Unless 
h'M\iI\ nviniiiid die s iinh oil is unfit for am Ind the jioorer "row Ills, barley, 
indh'ts, and llicm/en jodse 'Jlie tliiehlt f dim" le.iics of die lasf-natncd ciojt 
dmrd a hr no nn'aiis tonleinptdilo nnnure. Sjie.ikiii" of inanmo "eneiall 3 , 
wc nn\ si\ that d is most oK"n and mo‘:( (liichh ipplied to the oocnd zona 
iniin"dnt<I\ surunindiii" the m 11 mo lioinosft ids 'flie nnddlo /one (imydno) 
i*: more, iiid the ont<n (pall'') roin’ nio I spiriti"!} frculod to compost Tho 
caino reiniihs .ijtph w dli inori' in h''' 1 nub to irri".ation Fortins jnoccss 
the '=fr(' iins mdtho la^ooiis .ifloid "reaf firildios^ 

Of iho tot il cidln dod ,iioa, whioli d asi:o'‘:inon( wos returned as 105,676 
acres, Sl,0^h were tilled for the sjirni" and tlio icin under for the udmnn har- 
vest Tiio prineip d sprni" "lowlhs .110 wheat, poas, and in liar, the two last 
em enii" alinO't e,[ii il sp ICC', nid hetweeii dicm nhnnt the same space as tho 
fir«l. At the .aidniiin li ir\ esl nee so fu distances all oilier crops that thoso 
others need not o\cn ho inontionod Of tho more pat in^^ crops, indi "0 is quite, 
.and cotton almost unhnown , hutdnnn" the term of tho last asscs^mout sugar- 
cane moio tlian donhlod ds area, wliilo from onc-fitlicdi opium adtanced to 
rotor one-dnrl',-sdciidi of the wholcjiaignn.diaeicaoo The owners of the soil 
which produces .ill those sipplo- .iro chiefly tSiii.ajbaiisi Rfi)puls, lobust men 
w'tio when poor sninctnncs entoi llic Nalivo Army. Roughly noting, m 
Ihonsands of acres, tho disliilndion of tho land amongst ds various cultivating 
classes, wo find \1\ tilled b} tho l.uullords (licmscltcs, 21il b} tou.mts with 
rights of oeeiipincy, and o8{ by (onants-.it-will 

Tho metalled Basti and F.u/abad load spans fiom cast (o w'pst tho tvbolo 
broadlli ol tbop.ngnn.ib. On it stands tho tabsfl capital 
rcononucut fcuiurcs Ilaiai.i, from it br.aiich north-eastwards and soutli- 

1 Till Settlement Repirl (1801) 'tofs uot show lUc cvlcnl oC tho irrigatoJ area. That area is 
now said loaiuouut to 97,758 acres 
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eastwards respectively tlic rinmetaliod lines known ns ilie Bikiarniot-Blianpiir 
and Gorakbpur-Gonda-frontiers roads Another great trade route is cheaply 
supplied by the Gbdgra , ^bilo for half the }Car and by small ^cssrls tlio 
Manariima also is navigable. On or nc.ar the great rncr or the chief Inghu.avs 
stand the parg.inah capital of Ainorha and tlic marts ot Beh-a .ind Dnh.inh.a, 
The markets held Mceklj at these places and IIar.ii.i proiide a sale for tho=o 
agricultural staples ivhicli are the one great product of the tract IVoin Bclwa, 
j, centre towards Mhicli gr.aMtatos the surplus gram of all tlic surrounding 
parganahs, that gram is exported across rnei to Oudh or do..n iner to 
Calcutta Au occasional emporium for such commodities is supplied by neigh- 
bouring fairs, and chieflj by that held on the R.umnuami tesiu.d .it Ajudlnn, 
across the Ghagra But Mithm the p.arganah itself, at cu.irumjmr opposite 
Ajudhya, gather tuo great yearly mcctingo of the same kind, and those Mill bo 
described m tho article on tho iillago ulioro they t.tkc pl.ace Simllcr fairs 
are held in Dcccmber-January at Pachos Milage, iii Noicmhcr-Decembcr 
at Amaulipur , at Amorha and Paodol village m March- April 

Being singularly poor m manufactures, Amorha makes importations vihich 
are comparatively considerable. From iS’epul to Bclwa, Dubaiilia, and Haraia 
are brought iron, copper, and utensils of those metals, spices, ginger, oud tur- 
meric Brass vessels are imported from Mirzapur To Belva and Diibaulia 
the Ghagra, and to Haraia the Manardma, bear cloths from the cities of Ben- 
gal From Haraia these fabrics find their vay to B.insi and the markets of 
Oudh. Kaw cotton from Kanauj and Cawnporc is imported through Lucknow 
in carts 

The dues levied in markets by landlords seem to disturb trade little or 
nothing “The pioprietors of ba/.lrs,” Mntes Mr "Wlnte, “customarily levy a 
duty known as chnngi on all laden carts, snmpter cattle, and earners For 
example, they take sers of gram per c.art, k ser per bnff.ilo load, ser per 
bullock, -j'oth or Jth ser per coolie, 1 ser per maund of gfd (clarified butter), 
1 anna per bale of cotton, etc. Hicse duties are quite viilhngly paid for tho 
privilege of bringing goods to maiket.” Under tho same heading Mr. White 
mentions tho ghardwdri levied on shops But this, as .above' shown, is merely 
a rent The additional tax of from ^ anna to 8 annas monthly for “ w.atch and 
ward” IS perhaps not quite so defensible , but this too is paid without murmur. 

Until the sixteenth century Amorha has no history of its own, as apart 
from that alreadv ^ "iv en for the district at lar^e But 
in Akbar’s hisUtiites (159C) we find it entered, under 

» P 088 =Pp 715 30. 
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tliG name of Amorodli or Amorha, as a part of the Haveli-Avadla district (dasiiir) 
of tile Oudli division {sarkdr) and province (siiba). lb was at tins time still 
held, or had been lately held, by Bhiiisi They were expelled, as above^ shown, 
by Jagat Singh Kfiyath, fiist rftja of Amorha Bnt his Siiiajbansi coadjutors 
soon picked quarrels with his deseendauts. His successor was forced to divide 
the parganah with the Rajputs, the latter obtaining its eastern half Saintly 
Bidhmans were persuaded bv grants of land to settle themselves on the Kdyath 
border, as a soit of bieakwater against the flood of Rdjpnt invasion. Bnt 
neither the compromise noi the precaution was of much avail The Siira^bansis 
slowly but suiely gained giouud, and on the death (1855) of the last Kdyath 
rdja had already attained their present position as the predominant territoiial 
caste. 

Meanwhile fabout 1721) the viceroys of Ondh had assumed independence 
of the Dehli emperors Amorha thereby became part of a new kingdom , 
and by its new kings was ceded (1801) to the East India Companj' It nas at 
once included in the Grorakhpui district, and has since been assessed with the 
following land revenues — in 1802 Bs 1,10,431, in 1806 Rs 1,06,226, m 
1809 Rs 1,09,651 , in 1813 Rs 1,13,052, in 1840 Rs 1,34,729 , and in 
1860 Rs. 1,65,295 The collector m 1810 leported cultivation as sulSciently 
extensive to justify a permanent assessment , but luckily for the exchequer 
the paiganahis still temporal ily settled In 1865 Amorha became a portion of 
the newly-formed district of Basil. 

Some account of the local antiquities will be found in the article on 
Amorha The lemains aie, as a lule, too decayed for 
Antiquities. identification by even an expert, but by the country- 

folk are generally deemed the monuments of an ancient Th^rii supremacy 

Bakhira or Baghnagar, a market^village m tappa Bakhira of parganah 
Blaghar and tahsil Khalilabad, stands on the crossing of two unmetalled 
roads, 28 miles east-north-east of Basti. Bakhira and Baghnagai are in 
roahty not one village, but two adjacent villages Though held m the latter, 
the market usually takes its name from the foi mer. Throughout this article, 
therefore, let Bfighnagar be called Bakhira, and let Bakhira pioper be left out 
of consideration 

The village had in 1872 a population of 358 only. It is bounded on the 
east by a gretit lake to which it gives its name The Bakhira-tal has, however, 
other titles, being known also as the Badanch and the Moti or Pearl lagoon. 
The last appellation was bestowed on it by nawab Saadat Ah of Oudh (1797- 

iPp 681, 723.. 
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1814)^ "n-lio nsed often to hunt on its banks A general description of tlie 
lake •will be found aboved Legend relates that it was formerly the 
garden of a raja called Mangal, and that it was excavated by the mis- 
chievous tushes of a mighty boar. Lying m wait with a spear, the king 
slew that boar , but the beast’s wraith had its vengeance Returmnir 
from his successful quest, Mangal met a band of women celebrating a 
festival wherein a thread is tied round the wrist, as in the marriage-nte 
And he good-humouredly joined in the ceremony, but when he reached 
his palace his two wives saw the thread on bis wrist, and cried — “ Oui 
husband has taken a third sharer of his bed” And in her wiath one of 
them, Chola-devi, broke the thread Thereon the goddess m whose honour 
that thread had been tied turned Chola-devi’s face into the face of a sow And 
the deformed lady tied to the v/oods , but after some time spent in prayer and 
penance, the holy saint Angira cured her and restored her beauty i^ud in 
his gratitude king Mangal built a fair staircase descending into that lake 
which once had been his gaiden ^ 

On the feast of the Shiurattri is held a small fair , and an unsuccessful 
attempt A\as in the beginning of tne century made to remove the scene of this 
gathering to the site of the staircase just mentioned But more important in 
a commercial aspect are those weekly markets vhere the agricultural produce 
of the surrounding country is e-^changed for coarse cloth and other simple 
manufactures Bakhira was formerly the capital of a large domain granted 
by a ruja of Bdnsi to his illegitimate kinsman “ In 1813 the mud rampart, 
ditch, and banibu hedge with vhich its chiefs had surrounded it still made i^ 
“ very inaccessible ” But for his rebellion m 1857-58 the last bdbu of Bakhi- 
ra was hanged, and his lands became forfeit to Government Meanwhile dhe 
domain had been recognized as a separate parganah , but this was early 
during British rule rc-absorbed in parganab Maghar 

BaxgaoN, a V illage in tappa Bangfion of parganah Amorha and tahsil Haraia, 
stands in the extreme north-westein corner of the latter, 29 miles west-north- 
west of Ba'^ti. But tins distance is measured as the crow flies, for Bangfion is 
approached by no road Its population amounted in 1872 to but 493 souls; 
and the village is remarkable only as the site of a district post-office 

Bakkata, a village of tappa Majora, in the extreme noith of parganah 
Maghar and tahsil Khalilabad, stands beside an unraetalled road, 32 miles 
north-east of Basti Here are a third-class police-station and a population, 
accoidiiig to the last census, of 324 inhabitants Within a few jards of the 
IP CCS ■ Eastern India, U , 305 ^ Supra, it CTA, 
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of whom 137,500 wore females, 00,278 mu'^'ilrnans (32,708 females), and 1 
ChnsUans Distributing the Hindu population among the four groat classes, 
the census sbo^^s 35,134 Br.'ihmans (10,051 females), 3,414 Rajputs (1,558 
females), and 8,381 Baniyas (3,083 females) , whilst (ho great mass of Iho 
population IS mcliulod m the ‘‘ other castes,” which show a total of 215,803 
souls (115,477 females) The principal nralinian snh-di\ isions found m this 
parganah aro the Saiwaria (7,110), Kinan)ia (350), Gaiir (220), Gantnin 
(127), Sang.aldwipi, Lohma, Shiiknl, Tuvan, Kiinj'al, Sankahar, and llalodra. 
The Rajputs belong to the Pan. \iir (115), Ihus (819), Gaiitam (08), Parwfir 
(10), Chauhtm (290), Surajbansi (170;, Rharaddhwaj (10), Raghiilnnsi (92), 
Kiinw'ai, Snnet, Khaiog, Bliimla, and Kalchnya clans , the Banijas to tho 
Agarwiil (1,071), Kasauiulhan (2,890), K.indn (1,19.3), Ag.irahri (1,002), Go- 
hipuri, Knsarwiini, Jaiswai, Uminar, and Bahwar suh-divisions. Tlio-o of tho 
other castes which exceed m miinbcr one thousand souls each aro tho Bhar 
(3,949), Knhi'ir (7,473;, Kurini (15,591), Teh (0,191), Dhohi (9,937), Ishu 
(3,740), Cham.ir (46,451), Aliii (39,450), Gad.irija (2,09.3), Barhai (5,451), 
Lobar (4,183), Kdjath (8,137), Khewat (10,707), Taniboh (4,5.51), Kalwar 
(3,007), Dharkfir (1,747), Kumliar ((5,447), Aiit (1,000), CIuii (4.22.5), Mali 
(4,308), Sunar (1,800), Num^ a (5,791), Bliarbhnnja (2,339), Koeria (4,577), 
Pdsi (9,870), Koli (2,487), Lodha (12,388), Rivjtdiat’ (2,281), and Arakli (1,009). 
The following have less than one thousand mombors each — Khatik, Ban, 
Manibe,^ Gosdin, Bairdgi, Bhdt, Khdkrob, Tliathcra, Koli, Lodha, ir.ilw.u, 
Pntwa, Knnjar, Dliurhi, Bahclija, Sniahiya, BInr.io Darn, Bhm’iih.ir, Gduiul,’’ 
R.anfrwa, Falai,Dhuna, Bind, Snthra, Tawiiil, Dorn, Kundu, Jat, Kapn, 
Mnsahar, and Bahrupiya Tho Miisalmans arc Shaikhs (11 530), Patliiuis 
(7,443), Sayyids (899), Dtiughals (500), and nnsiiccifiod 

The occupations of tho people arc shown m the statistics collected at the 
same census From tlie-c it appeals that of the in ilc 
Occnpations ndult population, not less than 1.5 ears of ago, 434 

belong to the professional class of ofHcials, priests, doctors, and Iho like , 5,392 
to the domestic class, which includes servants, watei-c.aineis, baibois, sweepers, 
washermen, &c ; 3,737 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, cai ners, 
and tradesmen of all sorts , 87,049 to tho agriciiltmal class , and 12,138 to 
the industrial or ai tisan. A sixth or indofimto class includes 6,418 persons 
returned as labomers and 1,573 as of no specified occupation Taking the total 
population, irrespoctivo of ago or sox, tho same returns gi\o 20,862 as landholders, 


1 See article on rnrgnnahAniotlia,“popnlatioii,” note. ' Ftd tbtd ^ Probnb y 

tt census misprint for Gond or Gaunr The latter i3 a subdivisional title of several castos, such, 
for lustanco, as tho Halwais. 
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261,116 as cultivators, aud 79,616 ns engaged in occupations unconnected 
AMtb agriculture. The educational statistics, A\lnch are confessedly imperfect, 
show 842 as able to road and write out i>f a total male population numbering 
191,265 souls 

Like all the rest of the district, Bilnsi is a plain. But in some respects, of 
Phj^icni and agricui- ‘degree rather than quality, it differs from its sister 
tural features parganabs. It is slightly less devoid of forest than 

they, and it is far raoister. FlovMiig east-soutli-eastwards through the south 
of the parganali, the rn cr Rapli divides it into iw o very unequal portions. 
The northern or larger tract m.iy be considered part of the marshy submon- 
tane country called the Tanii , and hero the salient gcogiaphical feature is iho 
multitude oi streams 


The Eiipti is itself directly fed only by a few potty uatorcourses which dram 
the hollows of tappa Paclnhr In former days it w'ns replenished by the 
Parfisi,^ a stream whoso chief tributaries are tlio Ikrfin and the Bankasiha 
But the Parasi now falls into the Chaur Tal, largest of the many weedy lagoons 
with which the parganah is studded , and, except in the rainy season, no outlet 
convoys its waters from that lagoon to the Rapti. Yet if the Riipti absorbs few 
streams, another river which is supposed to occupy its ancient bed absorbs a 
host of streams Itself sluggish and meandering, the old (BurJit) Rapti acts as 
a great catchment drain for the reception of many a dashing brook from the 
Repklese mountains or the countiy near thoir loot It swallows in succession 
the Arr.a, the Charangahw a or Chhagrilnva, the Aw’inda or Aoudahi, the Ghurbi- 
sotwa, and the Debilati It next receives on its opposite or right bank the Sikri 
watercourse, .and 6nally unites with tho rapid Bauganga at Kakrahigh&t. Into 
the streams already mentioned floiv many otheis. Thus tho Awinda is rein- 
forced by the Sarohi, and the Sarohi by the Kurma and the Satohi. But the 
enumeration of all such minor mulcts w'ould sii ell tho present article to a length' 
whicb^even if permissible, would be harassing Tho rivers of this tract, whether 
small or large, are constantl} changing their courses, AJter its junction with tlie 
Banganga the Burhi Rapti has of l.ito years been joined, through the Ahwa 
watercourse, by the Rapti itself The united stream floats on till, at the 
edge of the pargan.ih and the district, it meets the Dhamela. And this intro- 
duces us to another system of northern drainage 

Of the streams which compose that system we need heie mention only 
ihoso which cross the noithcrn border The less important brooks, winch 


• Ciillcd by Bnchnnnn the Ghagnr or Haha But different local nameB, aa in the case of 
Rhine and bclicldt, arc hero applied to many rivers in different parts of their courses. 
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rise witbiu the parganah itself, must foi sake of brevity be omitted. The 
Masdi joins the Jamwar , the Siswa and the Tinawa join the Tildr ; the Jamwar 
and Tilar combine to form a nver knovra as the Kunda or Kura. The Kiira 
again is met by the Hagni , and after its later junction with the Ghungiii is 
styled the Dhamela 

The smaller geographical division of Bdnsi, the division south of the Edpli, 
IS far less swampy Its greater distance from the Himalaya and the Tardi 
forests render its rainfall far smaller , and its chmate is far less feverish. Its 
streams are purely indigenous , for the exotic waters, those bom outside the 
parganah, have been checked m their southward course by the Rdpti. Of these 
homebred brooks the largest are the Bardr and its affluent, the Budh They 
are formed by the union of numerous channels which, rising sometimes less 
than a mile from the southern bank of the Rdpti, suggest the idea of sluices or 
escapes from a canal flowing on a higher level. Clearcut, broad, and deep, the 
bod of the Bardr favours the tradition that it was once a bed of the Bfipti 
After being joined on the southern frontier by the Budh, this Bardr flows on 
to join the Kmi in Maghar 

The soils of the parganah are classed as clay (maiiiydr), loam (doras), and 
sand {hahia). But of the clay there is a great deal, and of the sand there is 
probably very little. A limy -looking vanety (hhdt) of the former is extremely 
common on the banks of the Rdpti, and m the lowlymg basins which convey 
northern streams towards that nver. Being constantly flooded in the rainy 
season, it produces no autumn crop , but for the same reason it yields, without 
irrigation, a rich spring harvest The people themselves less frequently name 
soil according to its natural composition than according to its position with 
legard to the village homestead Land is generally called “ near ” (goenr), or 
surrounding that homestead ; ‘‘middling ” {miydna), or surrounding the near ; 
and “ far ” (pallu), or surrounding the middling 

What proportion of the total area is cultivated cannot exactly be shown. 
Many of the villages are forest grants , ^ and havmg thereby escaped re-assess- 
nient have also escaped survey. The principal grants are those of Alidapur, 
Birdpur, and Reora in tappa Ghos ; Katahla in tappa Bdrikpdr , Sarauli in 
f.ipp.i Untfipdr 5 and Sohds m tappa Sohas None of these measures loss than 
3,000 acres, and they cover between them over 60,900 But of the assessed 
Milages, which measured 409,096 acres, we know that 260,219 acres were 
cultivated and that 99,883 more were cultivable. Of the cultivated arca^ 
again, 111,126 acres were watered, while less than Vrylb 'vas occupied by 

1 fiopra, pp 286-88 
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mango groves. B.insi is no doubt sufficiently moist to retain its moistmo 
ivilliout the .aid of trees ; but so long as it produces more gram than it needs, 
one can liardly sympatbize mtb SIi Wynne’s remark that sucb plantations 
are a 'deplorable w:isto of ibe best land. Since 1813 the “ very stately foiest” 
of adl and other trees on tiie banks of Burbi Rftpti, the stunted woods on the banks 
of Jam war and TilAr, have been thinned with no sparing avo And the plough 
has made gicat inroads on the dismal stretches of long coarse grass which, 
flooded 111 the rams and withered in summer, ofteuded the eye of Buchanan 

Besides the usual autumn and spring harvests, Mr. Wynne lockons a 
third, the v inter or jarhan. But the only crop garnered at this inteimediate 
reaping is iice, the staple gram not only of the northern clay lands but of the 
parganah at largo. Rice is also the chief growth of autumn, covenug more than 
thrice the ground occupied by the second great crop of that season, 7ird or 
ludsh pulse The principal products of the spring harvest are wheat, and nevt, 
after a long interval, barley, peas, linseed, and arhar pulse None of the crops 
hitherto mentioned covers less than 10,000 acres The area occupied by the more 
paying staples — popp}^, sugarcane, tobacco, and vegetables — is comparatively 
small. Butin years just preceding assessment landlords strive to reduce the 
apparent value of the land, and sucb crops arc sparsely grown. It is sig- 
nificant that within the two years immediately succeeding the assessment survey 
the cultivation of poppy bad increased in the proportion of 84 to 137. The 
masters of the soil are chiefly Brtihmans. 

The parganah has no manufactures worth mentioning The crops, which are 
its only important product, find a sale at many villages 
where weekly markets are held But if Bansi is not 
a great producer, it is a great distiibutor. Its through-trade with Nepill 
centres in the marts of Biskohar and Uska , and how considerable the traffic 
of these places is has been shown above.^ Fairs are held twice yearly at BAnsi , 
at Kakrahighfit m October-November, and m Maroh-April near Alidapur. 
The gathering last named, which assembles on what is called the Dasahra of 
Chait (Blarch-April), is the most important of its kind in the parganah. Lasting 
for about nine days, it is held in honour of a goddess named Pdlta. Before her 
image are ottered goats, rams, and even buffaloes ; but the real object of the fair is 
commerce rather than religion. Buchanan (1813) estimated the number of visitors 
at 50,000, of whom some 300 or 400 were the usual itinerant tradesmen Since 
his time, however, the attendance has greatly declined. A second and smaller 
fair was formerly held at the sJime place on the Dasahra of Karttik (Ootobei- 


Economical features 
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November) The principal road centres of the parganab aie Binsi and Dum*. 
dumwa The principal roads are thennmetalled lines (1) from Domari&ganj to 
Nepdl by way of Intwa , (2) from Baati to Nepdl by way of Bdnsi, Dumdumwa, 
and Birdpur , (3) from Dumdumwa to Lantan But the parg^ah is intersec- 
ted also by some four or five unraetalled lines of a poorer class During the 
rainy season traffic is greatly impeded by the flooded state of the country. 
But several of the rivers, such as the two Raptis and the Dharaela, are naviga- 
ble, and were it not for numerous “snags,” the same might be said of man}' 
northern streams like the Jamwdr The only places of importance, besides 
those already mentioned, are.Chi]ia, Dhebarua, Misraulia, Sohds, and Thsrauli. - 
Till the beginning of the present century the history of Bdnsi is almost 
_ identical with that of the Sarnet raias, who derive their 

title from its capital Little, therefore, need here be 
added to what has been said on pages 672-76 In Akbar’s Institutes (1596) the 
parganah is entered as Ratanpur-Maghar or Ratanpnr-Bdnsi, the first part of 
this name being derived from that of its rdja, Ratan ; while Katahla, which was 
past afterwards absorbed within its limits, appears as a separate sub-division. 
But if BSnsi gained by the annexation of Katahla on the north, it lost by the 
gradual separation of Maghar on the south The first to withdraw any part 
of the latter parganah from the role of its Sarnet rdja were the invading Mnsal- 
nidns; but large tracts w'ere afterwards alienat^d.by the act of the,rdjas them- 
selves. Thus, towards the end of last centnfy 987 villages were made o^ er to 
a cadet of the family, the ancestor of the rebel b&ba of Bakhira 

About 80 years after Bansi had fallen from the grasp of Akbar’s siiocessora 
into that of thfeir now independent Oudh deputies, it was ceded (1801) by the 
latter to the English. B^nsi, Maghar, and Bakhira were recognized as separate 
parganahs of the newly-formed Gorakhpur district , and the first was included 
in the Bfinsi tahsil The demands with which it was assessed at snccessivo 
settlements of land-revenue were . in 1802, Rs 24,120, in 1806, Rs 21,591 ; 
in 1809, Rs 29,439, in 1813, Rs 81,571, in 1840, Rs 2,45,541 , and m 
1864, Rs 3,05,127. From the three last sets of figures the advance which cul- 
tivation had made durmg 50 years of British rule is clearly apparent In the 
year succeeding that last named Bdnsi was severed from Gorakhpur, to form part 
of the newly-created Basti distnct. 

“The ctuef remains of antiquity, ” writes Buchanan, “js («c) Katahla, in the forest on 
the Bontbern bank of the Bnrbi Kfipti. It is said to have originally 
Antiquities, Ijeen a seat of the Tb&rfis, after which it became the chief residence 

of chiefs called the Katahla rfijas.* They appear to have been totally exterminated by tbe 

*Supra, pp, 674-76, 720, and 724 
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Sarnct chief who look f ho place ” But a legend asserts that “the family, having offended 
the goddess of their city (Kotahla Devi), was by her converted into stones, and that these 
'fill remain in Ihcir original forms The place seems to have been a town with many buildings 
of brick and small tanks, but no traces of fortification , and to have extended more than a 
mile each waj , althouRli I could not fully trace its outline The brick buildings are reduced 
to mere heaps , but the bricks are not so much broken as in the ruins usually attributed to the 
Tharus, and they arc quite in a different style. The ruins of Thfirtis usually consist of one 
great mass like whst may be supposed to have been the remains of one great building, with 
some small heaps adjacent , but Katahla consists of many small heaps scattered at irregular 
distances over a great extent of ground ' 

“ There are few stones remaining. One, which is a flag smoothed on one side and cut into 
mouldings on the edges, is placed with one end in the ground and worshipped as EatahlaDcvi. 
Many offerings of potter’s ware arc placed around , for it is supposed that no cowherd or 
woodcutter could safelv enter the forest ivitbout procuring her favour by such an offering. 
The Bhnrs of Sanauli arc the priests , whence perhaps it may be mferred that the rfijas of 
Katahla were of this tribe, which it is generally allowed to have succeeded the Thfirtis Near 
this stone, on the side of a tank, arc the foundations of two small temples, the chamber in 
■each of which has been only a few feet in diameter In one is placed part of an image called 
Bhawfini , but it is the head and breast of a male, so far as can be judged from what remains 
The fragments worshipped in the rum of the other temple are so small that it is impossible to say 
what they have been intended to represent On a heap of bnck, some way distant from thence, 
is lying a stone spout which terminates in a crocodile’s head very rudely carved It probably 
served to convey out the water used m washmg the image that stood in the temple. All the 
people, however, with me worshipped it by prostration and by touobmg it with their foreheads 
“ After the destruction of Katahla, the Sarnet bnilt a large mud fort at Sanauli in the 
same forest It has a deep and wide ditch and a strong rampart ^ but 
fiananli and Sarsyat there was no considerable building The town,however, was large, 

and has contained some buildings of brick, but it has long been deserted except by a few 
Bhars, who cut wood. The village of Sarayat, about 10 or 11 miles north from Bfinsi, stands on 
a heap attributed to the Tharus, but very small and not clearly marked the quantity of rubbish 
being trifling At the south end of the village is a hnga (phallus) very much decayed Under 
a tree in the village are some stones Neither the pandit of the survey nor I could learn any 
tradition concerning these images 

“ The chief object of worship is Palta Devi in the wood near the Jamwar. The chief of 
the convent of Atfths at Bakbira is the priest of the goddess. There are 
Titlta Devi small temples, but quite modern, having been bmlt by the prede* 

•cessor of the present priest They are in the Muhammadan style, that consist of a cubical 
chamber surmounted by a dome They stand on the rums of a large temple, the foundations of 
which in some places are still a few feet high , and a fragment of a stone pillar, and the images, 
still remain There is no doubt that the images are very ancient. In one temple a large an- 
gular stone projects from the floor, and is said to be a hnga , nor has it a greater resemblance to 
anything else In the other modem building is the image called Pfilta, exceedmgly worn by 
the lapse of ages, and the features totally obliterated It represents the goddess destroying 
a man who has sprung from the truncated neck of a buffalo, so common in the monuments of 
the sect of Buddha m Bihfir Before the two modem temples, at the limits of the ancient 
building, IB a tree, under which are portions of two broken lingas At each Dasahra there is an 
assembly (the Ffilta Dovi fair above mentioned ) 
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“ About four or five miles east from Malmdewti' I saw two elevations somewhat like the 
rums attributed to tho ThAriis, but containing fewer bricks They were called Trupasandilil 
and Trupasandlhi-kd-Jhfinga, the latter word signifying a grove ,* for the ruin is covered with 
trees On this latter is a small corneal heap of bricks, which has evidently been a temple , and 
on its ruin have been placed two Imgas, which it probably once contained On Trupasandihi, 
or the high place of the worshipper of three gods, there are in fact three lingas placed under a 
tree They are exceedingly weather-worn, and one of them, on the side of the phallus, has 
a human face. Besides these there are mahy fragments 

“ There are the mins of some petty forts, erected by various rSjiB and thieves, especially 
one at Musharfia, about two miles from Mahadewa, which was a stronghold of theBanjdra tnbe, 
when these predatory merchants were in the habit of plundering Bfinsi ” 

B/eakuni, hamlet of Snnhdn a village, in tappa Seobahhn of parganah Ma- 
hauli and tahsll Bash, is noticeable only as the site of a third-class police station. 
It lies 24 miles south-south-east of Bash, and had in 1872 a population of 534 
sonls. 

Basti, the capital of the district, stands in north latitude 26® 49' and east 
longitude 82° 44', 112 miles by rail and road from Benares ® It is the chief 
town not only of the district but of tahsll Bash, parganah Bash, and tappa 
Haveh. Its site has an area of 127 acres, with a populahon of 40 to the acre. 
Its mhabitants amounted in 1872 to 5,087 persons, of whom 3,723 iVere 
, Hindus (1,660 females) and 1,361 were Musalmdns (619 females) But as the 
people of Bash muster less than 10,000, the census report leaves their occupa- 
tions undetailed. In 1847, 1 853, and 1865, when they mustered less than 5,000, 
even their numbers are not mentioned. 

The mud-built town of Bash stands on a site but little raised above the low 
Site and appearance green rice-lands which surround it. It consists chiefly - 
Old BasH. of the old entrenched village whose citadel was the still 

o 

exishng castle of the raja. The fortifications of this village were constructed 
in much the same manner as those of a Komau camp A square whose sides 
measured each about half a mile was enclosed within a wide ditch, and 
the earth dug from this excavation was thrown up on its inner side to form a 
wall or bank The bhnk now appears as a weatherbeaten mound of varying 
height, but no value for the prevention of ingress or egress ; while the ditch 
is a stagnation of broken margm and varying width Thus the town is still 
surrounded by water, which is broadest on the eastern side. Neap this 
eastern side, moreover, lies a rice-fnnged lagoon The site is not, on tho 
whole, one which would have been chosen by a medical committee. 

1 Mahadewa or Mahdowa of tappa Aikhin was in Buchananfs time the headquarters of a 
pohce circle named DJiuliya-Bhandar Or rather a brushwood thicket ^The 

details of this distance are these — By rail from Benares to Akbarpur, 84 miles , by road 
from Akbarpur to Basti, 28 , total 112 Another and longer rontd is as follows — By 
rail from Benares to Taizabad, 120 miles, byroad from Baizabad to Basti, 40 , total, ICO 
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Through Iho east of that site runs, wule and straight, a niotallod road. This 
5'' merely the end of a branch which connects the town with the more southerly 
Gorakhpur and Fai/.ahad highway; but it supplies Basti with a high street. 
Wcll^miscd and drained, and crossing the snrrounding ditch on bridges, it is 
flanked on cither side h}' houses which are chiefly shops None of these houses 
is hnck-huilf, and the great majority are one-storied. But their raised 
earthen floors and tiled roofs, with .1 fow double-stoned buildings of the same 
kind intermixed, give this street an appearance of neatness which is not 
encountered in other parts ot the town. Oft’ it Basti becomes a mass of 
crowded ho\cls which difiers in no respect from an ordinary village. Even on 
the mam road itself the only spot which suggests the idea of a brisk trade 
is ibeChauk, or crossing where four roads meet. This is used as a market- 
place on Tuesday's and Saturdays ; and in its neighbourhood are most of the 
few good w’clls w hich the tow n can boast. The W’ater in the Basti wells rises 
to within some 10 or 11 feet of the surface, hnt is seldom sweet enough foi 
healthy drinking.^ It is almost a case of “ water, watei everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink ” 

From the statement that the mam road passes through the east of the town 
il may he inferred that most of the houses ho west of that highway. And this 
western portion of Basti is, like that of London, the most anstooratic quarter. 
Here stands, high-raised and strongly built, the castle (koI) of the raja. Cover- 
ing almost the wdiole of tho mound which it adorns, it occupies about 4 acres of 
ground It IS girt on all sides save the east by one of those thick and lofty 
quickset hedges of male hambu- which once formed so impenetrable a barrier 
round all the baronial strongholds of the district. Outside all lies a ditch which is 
nev or x cry poor m water. The building has a picturesque frontage, with a steep 
cnlrance-way rising to the main gate, while opposite this faqade is a small open 
plain, nsed as a picket for the w’caltliy owner’s elephants, horses, and cattle. 
Elsewhere in the towm are several other breathing-holes of the same kind Ad- 
joining the castle is tho Paithan-tola quarter, a widespread congery of poor 
mud houses which has a little bazar of its owm 

East of tho mam road the only building that need be mentioned is the old 
hostelry (sar^ii). This is a large quadrangle of the nsual untidy tj'pe, but 
shaded within by some good trees. The mam road is met at its north-eastern 
end by the unmetalled lines from Menbddwal, Bansi, and Domaridganj On its 
Boutli-wcstern exit from the town it travels on through Nayd Bazar to the cml 
station. 

« Sanitary Commissioner’s Keport, 1870. * Dend rocalamus slnctiis. 
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Naya Bazar. 


Civil station. 


Naya Bazar or Newmarket, so called in contradistinction to tlie old Basil 
just described, is a modern growth of shops and other 
buildings which has sprung up along the road on the 
lands of 5 different villages. On the same highway, between the town atfd the 
civil-station, stand the central (aadr) dispensary and the new hostelry.' TJio 
former was once the tahsild^r’s ofiBce, the 'latter is a large masonry building, 
greatly frequented by travellers passing through Basti on their way to or 
from Faizabad. 

The civil station clusters around the point where the road just mentioned joins 
the Gorakhpur-Faizabild line The site is on the lands 
of Arahat village, some tliree miles south-west of 
the toWn ; and, being well-raised, drains readily towards the neighbburing 
Kufina. The station crowns, in fact, the slope which rises north-eastwards from 
thkt river , and the name of Maohhora, sometimes borne by the latter, is 
perhaps suggestive of the excellent fishing with which its flowing waters pro- 
vide the European residents Of European dwellings there are some half- 
dozen only, but more are hardly required. There are also a church, a 
library, and a swirammg-bath The principal public buildings are the court, 
office, and treasury of the magistrate-collector, the court where the judge of 
Gorakhpur holds occasional sessions , a large tahsild&n ; the central post-office; 
the tahsih school ; the district jail ; the staging bungalow , and the Government 
opium store-house, which hes east of the station This European quarter is 
fairly planted with maJiua and mango-trees Indeed, the name of Amhat pro- 
bably means mango-market. 

The public institutions, not hitherto mentioned, are the two parganah schools 
in Old Basil and Naya Bazdr respectively , and the imperial post-offioe, the 
munsif's court, the first-class police-station, and two Anglo-vernacular schools, 
all in the former. 

Basil has no important manufactures It is at best little more than the 

market-town of an aorricultural tract. It has no mnni- 
Trade ® 

cipality, no house-tax under Act V. of 1861. But it 

has for many years possessed a fine roadway , and a fine roadway is the begin- 
ning of improvement m all our North-Western towns. Like other mud-buiIt 
settlements. Old Basti is disfigured by • many stagnant waterhole^, which have 
been dug to supply matenal for its dwellings But these excavations can be 
^ filled in, and further buildings erected, with earth from the old embankment 
which surrounds the town. And improvements of this nature have been m 
progress for years. 
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Iho oiirriinl poilnps owed ils (ir^t pioinolioii to its scloclion as Iho 

'-eat of it^ lir',1 lai.i Tln‘' 0 \(“nt piolubK took placo 
at ‘^ome turn* ni llie ‘'Lwonlccnth ccntiu} * As Iho 
capil d ol ilie new pnn(Mpalil\ Histi ohlaincd ui imporlanco wlncb it lias nc\oi 
‘•Mice )o«f ];e!i on its co-'-uin fo (lie* Ijii(is1i {1801), itcctscd being tlio 
t ipil d ol a pi nil ip ilit\ , It heeaiiie the c ipilal ol a t.dKil J3ul, il still uiipoi taiii , 
J)!"!! was iieitlioi nth nor he uilifiil Diicli in lu some \ C'us afterw ards ("ISl d) 
di-irihi'sil ,is ‘ nion* v()rr\ than nii\ pi ico ol the si/e in (he (Goraklipiu-Basti; 
dnlricl ’ and its people as teeming “ in the most aI))oel state of po\crty ” Ho 
adds til it the town then contained 500 lionsoSj ol ttlneli ILO were two-stoned 
and two weio hiiilt pirtK ol hrick Oncol these two list was “ the ^c^y sorry 
iiind-w died ei‘-tle ’ ol the raja The innd wall ol the Milage il'clf appeals to 
hate hcs'ii supplemented In i hanihii hedge whi*_h has tinco disappeared For 
some timo helore llic Gieat ]?ehi Ilion (18)7) IHsti had been tho site of an 
opiimi siorehonse and tn'isnry, whitli was gu.irded hy a detachinont olnatno 
infmtr\ But the pi ice did not alt im it-^ jiretent leading position until eight 
•\cart later (1805], wlieii it w is chosen as the hoadipiarters of the ucwly-estab- 
lisliod distiicl iMiiee tlicii it has steadih giowii, both m jiopiilation and m 
general import nice 

About .1 quaitoi of a mile «outh of the town, at Manlnn, is a ruin attributed 

. to tho Tliarus It coiisKts of a Iicai) of rubbish 

Anliquuics 

. about JOO Aiirds m diamclei, iireguhrm form and 
sui lace, and without aii^ trace of a ditcii Tiadition ta}s that ils summit was 
once hallowed In u jihallic emblem {liin/a) of IShna but tins had, oven befoio 
Buchanan’s tune, disappeared Some thioc-qn.irteis of .i mile nortb-cast of 
Old Basil, in Liikhnauri ullage, iiscs anolhci mound of reputed Tliaru origin. 

It may,” writes the autlioi just mentioned, “ho 300 yaids in diameter, 
but (is) of \ or} little elc\atioii, whether fiom liaiing originally consisted of 
a number of small buildings, oi from many of the bucks haiing been icmoved, 
I cannot say ” About 1,000 yards beyond this, in Barwa village, is anothci 
rum .issigned to founders of the same race. “ Its diameter is smaller, but tho 
delation is more considerable, although it contains moro earth than usual 
On it IS a hnga veiy much decayed About two miles beyond this, noith and 
cast, IS another rum called Arel, and attributed to tho Thai us. It is about 300 

I The first ro]a of Basti seems to Imie flourished tcu geucrntious after his ancestor Sej, 
^\hose date ninj he placed aliout tliG middle of the fourteciiih cciiturj (iiipni, p 078) And 
fen generations may he set dou n as equalling something o) or sno y ears JJad the Bnsti princi- 
pality, moreoicr, hcen founded before the end of the si'ctecntli century, parganali Basti would 
probrthlj have ippcarcd in the Mn-i-ALbart under Us present uiime and nut under that of 
Maud MU ' 
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yards in diameter, but is bigber than (that of) Labbnaurn Some deep and large 
excavations have been made into it, probal)!} in search of bricks 

Basti, a tabsil with head-quarters at the place just dc'^cnlicd, is bounded on 
east-by-sonth by tahsil Khalflahad; on north-b\-ucsfc hj talisils B.m-i and 
Domarifiganj, on est-hy-north b} the Ilaran tahsil, and on snntti-snnth- 
vrest by the Gbugra, vlnch dnidos it from llio Fai/.ihad district Tabsil Basti 
contains the eastern parts of parganabs Nagar (7 tappas) and B.isti (7 1; the north- 
A\estem corner of parganah IMaghar (^) and the western portion of jiargamh 
Mabaub (10). It had in 1878 a total area of 3a0,0()ri acres, or Ticnrl\.547 
sqnarc miles, and a total land-revenue of Bs 2,82,738 Its jiopulation in 1872 
■was 313,327, or 571 persons to the square mile. But a detailed account of the 
tabsll wall be found m the articles on its four parganabs 

Basti or Mansumagar-Bash, a parg.anali of the Basti and Ilaraia talisils, is 
bounded on the cast-north-east by pargmah i\Iagliar, a border b"ing supplied 
by the Katnchia ■waterconrso and its afilnent, the Gareliu , on the north-north- 
■west by parg.anah Basulpnr and the Gonda district ; on west-solltb-^.eEt by 
parganah Amorlia; and on the south by parganahs Nagar and Slahanli, the 
boundary "with the former being supplied chiefly ii} the Ku.ina riror and its 
affluent the Rawai The parganah isdividcd into 1 1 lappaa Of these the seven 
eastern — Kotbila, Uinrah, Paria, Karar, Havch, Dcoraon and Sikan darpur 
. — belong to the Basti tabsil , the four western — Sbmpnr-Gopalpnr, Atroh, Ratan- 
pur, and Hardi — belong to the tabsil Haraia Basti contains 92G estates (ma/idf), 
almost coinciding with the same number of Milages (mnura) and of these 578 
he in the Basti tabsil. The parganah had in 1878 an area of 181 389 acres, or 
nearly 283^, square miles; and a land-revenue of Rs 1,54,977 Of the former just 
over 171 square miles, and of the latter Rs 98,185, belong to the Basti tahsil 
According to the census of 1872 Basti contained 796 inhabited sites, of 


■\^hlch 507 had less than 200 inhibitants, 241 between 
^ 200 and 500* 43 between 500 and 1,000; and 6 

between 1,000 and 2,000 The only tow u containing more than 5,000 inhabitants 
was Basti, ■with a population of 5,087 

The population -numbored 168,893 souls (90,225 females), giving 1,181 to 
the square mile Classified according to religion thero were 150,594 Hindus, 
of whom 70,224 were females, 18,295 Mnsalmans (8,443 females), and 
4 Christians. Distributing the Hindn population among the four groat classes, 
the censns shows 20,205 Brfihmans (9,440 females!, 5,534 Riijpnts (2,465 
females), and 4,464 Bani^aas (2,053 females), whilst the great mass of the 
population IS included in the ‘‘other castes,” which show a total of 120,391 souls 
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iho chief natural features to he the nvers and la/roons, the chief artificial 
feature a high s^ate of cultivation And in Basti this expectation would he 
verified. 

The pnncipal river is the Ku^na, which flows sonth-sonth-eastwards across 
the whole breadth of the parganah. Its high and abrupt banks are through- 
out Basti fnnged by a narrow belt of brushwood and trees Steep also are 
the banks of the Rawai, which, after an east-sonth-easteily course thiough the 
parganah and along its southern frontier, joins the Kuana The Garehia, a 
narrow channel in the centre of a broad depression, runs south-eastwards 
along the Maghar boundary It at length joins the Katnehia, whoso waters 
■wander in the same direction to form the same border Issuing from (ho 
Jasoia lagoon, between tappas Umiah and Sikandarpur, this Katnehia is the 
only one of all the streams here mentioned which rises m Basti itself Pave only 
the Knfina, whose bed lies too much below the le\el of the surrounding 
country, all these rivers aie a fertile source of irrigation 

Tlie same may be said of the lagoons, whereof the chief are Bhufla in 
lappa Atrob; Alia in tappa Slinipur , Saraini in tappa Kotlula , Jasoia, 
Dudbris, and Pharendia in tappa Umrah , Hasanpur and Kanethu-Buznrg in 
tappa Siknndai pnr , Rasna, Majhaua, Jagat, and Bhartpnr in tappa Faria; 
Karar-khas, Tdl-khara, and Tal-Balaur in tappa Karar , and Nariaou, IJi wara, 
Jokaila, Sengranla, and i\Iabdeo in tappa H iveli But rivers and lagoons 
are not the only reservoirs a Inch moisten aud refresh the fields The avorarre 
depth of water is kss than 10 feet from the surface, the soil favours tho 
coustrnction of well; , and at the land-assessment 2,845 of such excaiations 
'^^ore lound in v.oiking order. Of the total cultivated area, 113,146 acres, 
95,(73 were returner] as irrmated 

Here as elsewhere the soils are divided into clay, sand, aud that loam 
V Inch 13 a compound of both The tappas east of the Kuana, those in tho 
Basti talisfl, have for the most part a loamy surface , but in some, as for 
instance in tappa Umrah, fine clay-lanrls are often encountered The Haraia 
or west-Kuana tappas have a lighter and more sandj^ mould Of the culti- 
vated area 70 258 acres are recorded as tilled for tho spring and 36,799 
acres for tho autumn harvest Roughly notino' in thousands of acres tho 
sp tee occupied by the principal crops of the former season, we get the following 
results • U heat, 24 peas, 12 arhar pulse, 84 , linseed, 6 , sugarc.iuc, 44 , 
aud barley, 4 Marked in the same manner, the chiet autumn crops stand 
thus : Rice, 2G4 , aud ttrd pulse, 4^ Ot the more valuable agncultunil staples 
cotton aud iiijigo ere unknown The prejudice agauiat the latter, which lu 
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ISOr) was ':hll spaisol}- cuKivaloil, seemed clnofly duo to tlio “inqmsitoiial 
intorteicnco ” of f.iclory suboidinnlcs mIioso ompio} ci s had gi anted advances 
for its growth Poppy, wlncli at iho spnng lur\ost covers an area 
n('\t greafe-'t to that of huloy, is dosciihed as “a mine of wealth to 
ilic paiganali” How huge tlio acicage occnpiod bv sugaic.uio has been 
nlreuh shown The owncis of the sod aio chiefly Eajpnts, Brnliinaus, and 
K.l} itlis 

The principal inaihetsat which the giain of the paiganab finds a sale are 

„ , ,, , the distiicl e^ipital Basti, Doonion, and Mansurnagar. 

i ( OHornfcTl features ‘ ^ I o 

Jjcing on the banks of the Kiiana rivoi, wiites 

]\lr P J. lute, ‘^Dcoiaon does a briskei export and import tiadotlian Basti, 
which IS nioio of a central maiket Fiom Doornon gram is extensively 
exported by water to Gola-Go| aljmr* on the Gliaglna, and it leceives thence, 
in return, all the usual n.itivc ailiclcs ol hixui} .iiid necessity, oxceiiting coarso 
cloth which IS mannfactniod by Julaluis (Miishm weavers) in the paiganali.” 
.The sm illor marts are Bhauiigan| of tajijia Ilaidi , Knsaina and Siswa m 
t ippa Ilavch , Sonaha and Kotlieli of tajipa Kotliil.i , Majhana-Mfr of tappa 
Pina; Sultana and Saliibgaii) m tappa Sikund.irpnr , Waliuadabar of tappa 
Atroh .and Kcxiai, Belglial, Toiuln.i, Pagargh.it, Kachi.i, .iiul Cliliatra of tappa 
Shinpur, Tlio foul last named .ire modoin tonndations But all these minor 
markets, wlicthci old oi new, open twice weekly To them the villagers of the 
neighbom hood bring cotton, tlnead, tobacco, salt, vegetables, coirso cloth, 
oiuamcnls and tois A casual Imekstoi sometimes appears with metal utensils 
But at each place the mam trade is tho giani-trade, conducted by tiom 10 to 
20 coin-chandlers Sciei.al yearly fairs cause an occasioii.al outflash of petty 
ti ado in places w'hcio at most times oven petty tindo is unknown A large 
gathering of this kind takes place at Ajndhya gliiit on the Kiuina, beside a 
temple sacred to Shiva as Loid of IlaidwMi (Hardwiiin.ith) The assemblage 
IS held on the full moon of Cliait (M.aicli-Apiil) , and, like the great fan at 
Uaidwui itself, has sometimes been distnibed by outbreaks of cholera. Of 
manuf.ictures deserving tho uanio the paigan.ih has absolutely none Its prin- 
cipal road IS the metalled Luglnvay flora Goi.ikhpur to Faizabad, passing 
tliiough Basti; but on Basti converge, chiefly ftom the noith, sevei.al good 
iinmetalled lines Starting fiom Bh.iiipur m Knsulpur, anothei road of the 
lattei class j^asscs south-westw'ai ds, by Mausurnagar and Paikanha, to meet 
tli.at first named at Bikramjot m Amoiha. Tho Kuana piovides the tiact 
ivith a small but ceuti.d water-ionte 

^ Supra, pp 488-89 
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From its aborigiilal Dom or half-abongmal Domkatdr masters parganan 
Basil seems to have been wrested m the fourteenth 
century by Knlhdns Rdjputs For long an integral 
portion of the KulhSns pnncipality of Qonda, it was at length granted to a ■ 
cadet of the ruling house, the ancestor of the present 'rdja of Basti. But 
towards the end of the sixteenth century it fell itnder the superior power of 
the Dehh emperors In the Domesday-Book (1596) of Akbar it is entered 
as Mandwa, a part of the Gorakhpnr district {dastur), Gorakhpur division 
(saTkar), and Oudh province {stiba) About 1720, when the power of Dehh 
bad declined, their viceroy m this Oudh province assumed independence, and 
Basti continued under its new masters until 1801, when ceded by them to the 
British It was now placed in the Gorakhpnr district, of which it remained 
part untd severed in 1865 to form with other parganahs the new distnct of 
Bash Meanwhile it had been assessed with the folio wmg land-revenues . — 
Rs 29,741 in 1803 ; Rs 28,533 m 1806, Rs 28,425 in 1809, Rs. 43,061 
in 1813, Rs 1,02,855 in 1840, and Rs 1,49,115 in 1865. 

The rather insignificant antiquities of Bash have been described in the 
article on that town. The only other remams men- 
tioned by Buchanan are those beside the Bhaila 
lagoon, some 15 miles west of Bash Attributed as usual to the Thirds, they 
consist of a roundish heap of bnck’ ddbns, some 1,200 [^^rds in circumference, 
but of trifling elevahon “ The tops of the walls of sevetcl chambers may be 
traced on a level with the present surface, and these probably show that the 
buildmg has been a house and not a temple, as the chambers are small On 
the south side of the heap, adjacent to a tank nearly obliterated, there projects 
from the rubbish about 2^ feet of an octagonal stone pillar, much weather-worn 
and having its sides alternately wider and narrower It is called Sivawa, and is 
considered an object of worship On a small heap of rubbish between the above- 
mentioned tank, the great ruin and the marshy lake are two places of worship. 
One, dedicated to an anonymous Muhammadan martyr (Bhuila Shahid), has 
no tomb , but images of potter’s ware are placed under a tree to obtain his 
favour. The other is a bn^a (phallus) called the Bhuilesvar North from the 
great heap are two smaller ones quite detached, but at a small distance 

“ The Kulhilns Rdjputs, who now hold the country, had built about 100 
forts, many of which had gone to rum when Major Rutledge (Mr Collector 
Routledge) destroyed the remamder. The chief seat of the tribe, in the woods 
about 7 kos (14 miles) north-west of Basti, was called SSlanagar; but the 
Muhammadans changed its name into Mansurnagar, in honour of Mansur Ali 
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Ivli5n, failipr of Shu].i-ml-daula and va7{r of the empire.” Buchanan goes 
on io describe this Blansurnagai, \\hich gives thepargana to its first name, as 
entirely deserted. It has since then been rcpcoplcd ; and is now, ns already 
mentioned, one of the principal maikets in the tract. 

Bruva BX7<An IS a nourishing mart on the lands of Hannmtlnpur village 
in lappa Behia of parganah Amorha and tahsil Haraia, Sitnarod near the 
point where the mctilled Gorakhpur and F.uzabad road meets the Ghagrn, ifc 
stands some 28 miles west of Bnsti. The population amounted in 1872 to 757 
per'^ons only. But Bolwa has a fourth-class police-station and somo commer- 
cial importance The market, which sf.mds on land confiscated after the 
mutiny, is leased to the raja of Basti. Hither is brought, for c\port across or 
down tho Ghagra. nearly all the surplus gram of the siinouuding parganahs. 
B}" tho same river arc imported br.iS8 \essc1s from Mirziipur and cloth 
from tho towns of Bengal. From Ncp.'il como by road non, copper, 
\essels of those metals, spices, gmgor, and turmeric By road too, through 
Oudh, carts bring the raw cotton which has been collected at Kananj and 
Cawnpore. 

Boadfsar, a anllago m tappa Dcor.ion of parganah and tahsil Basti, is 
remarkable only as the scene of a largo yearly fair. This takes place in Febru- 
ary-SIarcb, la'^is several da^s, and has an estimated attendance of 6,000 visi- 
tors. But the Milage, which is 4 miles sonth-south-west of Basti, had in 1872 
a permanent population of 232 persons only. 

Bhaspur, a village m tappa Chhapia of parganah Rasulpur and tahsil 
Domariaganj, is remarkable only as the site of a tahsili school Standing on 
the junction of tw’o unmctalled road's, J9 miles nortb-north-w'est of Bash, it m 
1872 had 930 inhabitants Tho villagers hold market every Monday. This 
Bhanpur must not he confused wath that other market-village which gives its 
name to tappa Bhanpur in tho same parganah, 

Bhari, in tappa Sagara of parganah Rasulpur and tahsil Doman^ganj, 
lies 28 miles north north-w’est of Bash; and had in 1872 only 539 mhabitanta. 
But it must ho noticed for tho same reason as the place last named It has 
a tank which is celebrated as one of Krishna’s favourite bathing-places , and 
hereby is hold, in tho end of October-November (Karttik), a fair which 
boasts somo 50,000 attendants. The gathering lasts for about a fortnight. 
Barin'^ its continuance the waterside is crowded wnth the booths of pedlars, 
confectioners, and other dealers m cheap trifles But the ostensible object of 
the fair is tho ceremonial bathing {ashndn) which takes place on the full moon 

of the month. 
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The tanh retains its shape too well to claim an antiquity of veiy many 
centuries But beside it rises, to a height of some 18 feet above the suiiounding 
plain, a mound of rums , and if Mr Wynne is light in calling these the dSris 
of successive temples, Bhliri must be a place of ancient sanctity Around the 
mound are several smallei tanks and the remains of sei’eral detached buddings 
The mound itself is a large heap of brick i ubbish Ii regular in form and surface, 
it extends some 400 yards from north to south and some 350 from east to west. 
It ‘‘has evidently been,” writes Buchauan, “a very large house, palace or 
castle, with several small tanks encroaching on the sides, but no traces of a 
ditch ” The full name of the place is Bharat- bhan , that is, according to the 
villagers, the enclosure (hdn) of Bharat, the brother of Rama But the towns- 
men of Domarir4ganj told the writer just quoted that the eponyiiioUs hero was 
a Tbaru called Bharatbhdn. 


BlNAYAKPaB, the smallest parganab of the district and the B4nsi tahsil, is 
sometimes, to distinguish it from its namesake in Groiakhpur, called Bindyak- 
pur West. Occupying the north-eastern corner of the district, it is itself 
bounded on the north-east by Nepal , on the north-west, west, and south-south- 
west by parganab Bdnsi , and on the south-east by the river Ghungbi, -wbich 
severs it from the Gorakhpur district Bmdyakpur has two tappas — the noi th- 
em named Bhdtimpdr, the southern Netwai or Nitwal It is divided into 107 
estates (mahdl), coinciding as a rale with the revenue dIVlslon'&^^ known as 
villages (matiza) It had in 1878 an area of 31,064 acres, or over 48;^ squaie 
miles , and a laud-ievenue of Rs 17,470 But though recognized m fiscal -and 
other documents as a separate parganab, Bmdyakpur is practically part of par-^N 
ganah Bdnsi, and with it forms one great parganah-tahsll. 

According to the census of 1872, Bmdyakpur contained 110 inhabited sites, 
of which 80 bad less than 200 inhabitants , 26 between 
°° 200 and 500, 3 between 500 and 1,000, and one 

between 2,000 and 3,000 

The population nnmbeied 21,023 souls (9,850 females), giving 429 to the 
square mile Classified according to religion, there were 18,865 Hindus, of whom 
8,834 were females, and 2,158 Musalmdns (1,016 females) Distributing the 
Hindu population among the four great classns, the census shews 1,945 Bidh- 
nians (951 females), 370 Rajputs (164 females), and 741 Bamyds (365 
females) , whilst the great mass of the population is included m the “ other 
castes,” winch show a total of 15,809 souls (7,354 females) The pnncipal 
Brdhraan snb-division found m this parganab is the Sarwana (348) The 
Rajputs belong to the Bais (173) and Kaihans claus , the Bamyds to the 
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K i‘:nniKllnn (33), Kamlu (291), and A^aralui (120) sub-divisions. Tboso of 
Ibo nibor oastos uliioli oxccod in mimbor one lliousand souls each arc tbo Kurrai 
(1.150). Chain, ir (2, <10, 5), Ahir (1.273), Lodlia (1,G15), and Rdjbhar (1,470). 
The following bam lo=s (ban one fliousand nicmbeis e.aoh — Bluir, Kahdr, Teh, 
Dhobi, Nin, Gadarna Birliai, Lobar, Ka>alb, Kbcwnt, Tambob, Kahvdr, 
Dharl, n Kbifilc. Kninirir. Ban, Aid, Chai, Mali, Suniir, Nunia, Bbarbhunja, 
Koon, Go^'iin, Ban.irr), Pan, Bb.it, Ivlnikiob, Kob, Ilalwai, Kanjar, Dbaibi, 
Arakb, Bind, and jllu'^abar. The Miisabntuis aro Shaikhs (624), Patbaus 
(3'.I2). Mu/ib.iD (431, Snv^uls (3i), ami unspecified. 

'J he occupations of (bo people are sboun in the statistics collected at tbo 
same census From ilioso it appears that of tbo nialo 

Occii]n(inri'i 

.idult population (nol less th.an 15 ye.ars of age), 29 
belong to (be professional class of ofiicials, priests, doctors, and the like, 199 
to (he doinectic class, nlucli includes sen .nits, water-earners, barbers, 
sweepers, w.isbermen, S.c. , 90 to (lie roinnicrcial cl.iss, comprising bankers, 
earners, and (ladesmcn of .ill sorts ; 5,487 to the agricultural class , and 316 
(o (lie industn.il or artisau A sixth or iiidcfinilo class includes 522 persons 
relumed as labourers and 48 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
popuhtion irrespective of ago or sox, tho same returns gi\o 771 as land- 
bolders, 17,.192 as enltivalors, and 2.860 ns engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with ngncultiiro. The cdue.ational statistics, ivhicb aro confessedly 
imjierfect, show 31 as able to re.ad and write out of a total male population 
mimberiiig 11,173 souls. 

Lying in the Tanii, in the great Snb-Himfilny.an marshland, Bmayakpur is 

Physical nnangncultunl geographical features are 

fciuircs locg pronounced than those of its Gorakhpur name- 

sake’ on the east and of Bansi on tho w'est Though both moist and feverish, 
it IS iioilbcr so moist noi so feverish as they. Like them it is well-wooded, 
but unlike them it has no regular forest A fringe of spontaneous scrub- 
wood still indeed skirts the Boutb-south-westem border , and m tappa Bbd- 
timp'ir is a largo forest grant (Dulha) of over 3,600 acres But the former 
IS not tall or continuous , and tho bitter, hko'raost other holdings of the same 
nature,- is now an almost iinbiokon expanse of cultivatiou. Cleared has 
been the stretch of fine timber which m 1813 docked the east of the pargannh. 
That parganah’s only plantations aie fine and frequent mango- groves, the 
sure sign of a prosperous neighbourhood, but not, as Mr Wynne opined, ‘‘ a 
waste of valuable land ” 

1 Supra, pp 473 74 ’ Supra, pp 286-88 
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Fiom the mountsins some 15 miles distant on the north, or from springs 
in the intervening morasses, several streams flow rapidly past the north-eastern 
border The Tildr bounds the parganah on its north-western and part of its 
•western frontier , the Ghunghi on its sonth-eastcrn The Tmawa flows west- 
ward across it to join the Tildr , while the Bagni runs through the south- 
eastern skirt of the tiaot almost parallel to the Gluinghi Like many other sub- 
Himalayan streams, that last named has silted its bed up till now it flows, in ^ 
places, above the level of the surrounding country The parganah has a fair 
number of lagoons, but not so many in proportion to its area as Bdnsi Both 
rivers and lagoons are to some small e'^tent utilized in irrigation, the former 
being dammed for that purpose But the soil is by nature so moist that little 
"watenng IS required Of the total cultivated area, 19,121 acres, onlj^ 6,903 
were at assessment returned as irrigated 

The soils and crops of Bindyakpur are those already mentioned in the 
article on Bdnsi But the hhdt clay and the wmtor-rico which grows thereon 
here predominate more easily than in that parganah If invidious comparisons 
need be drawn between the two tappas, Bhatimpar is slightly less fertile than 
hlitwol. The pnncipal proprietors of the former are the money-lending Shukul 
Brdhmans of Bdra and Khairauti , and of the latter, the Knlhans Rajputs of 
Ekdmga and Lautan 

The place last named is the only to'wn or mart of the least importance. 

The only road, that on which Lautan stands, is merely 

Economical features 

an unmetalled line passing through the south-eastern 
corner of the parganah The crops which are the one great product of Bmfiyak- 
pur find their way by cross-country tracks to the several villages where weekly 
markets are held. And hence the surplus stocks are exported, tid Lautan, to 
Uska and other marts ot adjoining parganahs. The absence of any manufactures 
deserving the name is inevitable in an agricultural tract which possesses no large 
to'wns 

Bmdyakpur is the fragment of an ancient and much larger parganah which, 

^ until the adjustmeitt of boundaries 

Nep&lese wars, extended northwards to Butwal at the 
foot of the hills The history of this tract and of the Butwal rajas who ruled it 
has been told in the article on parganah Bindyakpur East, ^ but a few local details 
remam to be added The eponymous village of Bindyakpur is not m Basti or 
Gorakhpur, and must therefore be in Nepdl During the last century con- 
stant struggles between the idjas of Bdnsi and Butwal laid waste the debatoahle 

* Supra, pp 474 76. 
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hncl liolx-ioi'n iliis parpniinli ami ii« larffoi sistor of the ‘?amc tahsil. In 1864 tho 
frontier t ipp.i'; aie do«onlio(l iic li.iMii^onl^ lafoh, and that not ontncly, recov- 
ered When U became Brifisli ternlorv (1801), I'lmiyakpur West Avas at 
once a-'^ec'-ed A\ith a ‘small land-ro\cnuo , and did not, liko its eastern name- 
'-ihe, romam exempt from taxation till the fourth a'ssesbinent The amounts 
impo'scd on the pargiinah at succc'-sue rcMsioiis of assessment \'oie • Rs. 382 
in 1803 . the ‘'ame in 1806, Rs G79 in 1809 , in 1813 Rs 1,602 Rs 10,613 
in I8l0 . iiid m 1864, R^ 16,020 Tho lightness of tho demandat the eaihor 
j-ettlemeni ^^a^ due to tho fact tint Bimnakpnr nas then an almost unbroken 
forest But e\cn aaIioii tho cun out assessment A\as framed it was deemed 
iiiad\ n ihle to exact is rc\<'mic half the rental 

The onh antiquities mentioned by Buchanan are a few* ruined castles whose 
Antiquities nuns must ere now liavo almost d:sa]ipcared 

Binnrin, a Aillaiio in lippi Ghos of pirpyinah and tahsil Bansi, stands 
beside tho unmotalled road Irom Bisti and Bansi to Nepal, 57 miles north- 
north-east of the lormor town Not far west of the \iIIafro runs a littlo water- 
course called tho i\Iekra, an afllucnt o( the Janiwar and not far south a 
second unmetalled roid crosses that first mentioned In 1847 the inhabi- 

tants wore returned as nntnhoniifr o\er 7,300 in 1853 ns OA'cr 11,700, 
in 1865 as o\or 13,600 . and in lb72 as o\er 17, .500 But in each case 
these st irthn;; results were obtained by confusiii" tho village with its eiiolos- 
ing forest grant 

The \ ill ige has a branch di'pensarA and an European dwelling-house belong- 
ing to Ml Peppe lie and others are lessees of the forest-gr.ant just mentioned, 
whereof Birdpur is llio headquarfors Leased in 1810 to BIossis W Gibbon 
ami J Clock, tins grant has an area of 2'l,ol6 .icics, or nearly 46 square miles. 
Itliasnow been almost cleareil of forest, and when the lease expires, in 1890, will 
probibh boast but few trees sale tliosoof its tmil-groies On the estate, in the 
tieiglibourliood of Biidpur itself, arc some fine private irrigation channels 
Birdpur AA as named iftor I\Ir R iM Bird, perhaps the most famous roA'cnue 
oflicial of these provinces, aaIio in 1828 licoamo first commissioner of tho 
Gorakhpur dnision ^ About Iaa’o ACais ago, aaIich sebomes were on foot for 
redueing the great size of tlio Gorakhpur district, it was proposed to make the 
place ihc capital of anew' collceforate aaIucIi should include the northern parga- 
nahs of both Gorakhpur and Basti. But this project may be now' consideied 
ns finally .abandoned 

1 This Goraktipur division survived till IBS-l only, wlipn Ihc commissioner’s headquarters 
were transferred to Gbiiziiiur lu ISi ’ they ucre again removed to Beunres 
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Biskohab, a flonnshing mart in tappa Budbi of pargduab, Bansi and talisil 
Domanaganj, stands on an unmetalled road or cart-track, 50 miles nortli-noith- 
■west of Basil About a mile south-west of the place itself the frontiers of par- 
ganahs Bansi and Rasulpur meet that of the Gonda district The population of 
Biskohar varies greatly, being largest during the trading season of winter ; 
but by the census of 1872 was returned as 2,839. 

Biskohar has a district post-office The Ghanbiddri Act (V of 1861) is in 
force here; and dunng 1878-79 the house-tav thereby imposed, together with 
a balance of Rs. 176 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 897. 
The expenditure, which was chiefly on police (Rs 264) and conservancy 
(Rs 120), amounted to Rs 419. In the same year the town contained 618 
houses, whereof 162 were assessed with the tax , the incidence being Rs 4-7-1 
per bouse assessed and annas 4 per head of population 

But it IS as an entrep6t for the Nepdl trade that Biskohar is chiefly remaik- 
able. The imports which pass through it, for distiibution to other places in 
British territory, consist chiefly of unhuskod rice, wheat aud other grains ; 
drugs and spices , fibres and fibre manufactures , copper coinage and iron ; 
oilseeds, clarified butter, timber, hides and blankets The exports uhich 
through it find their way to Nopal are cotton-twist, cotton-stnffs, cocoannts, 
hardware, sugar, and tobacco The business of Biskohai is, however, far 
smaller than it w^as before the Nepalese placed on trade w;flr*Bnti9h territoiy 
those vexatious restrictions which have been above deaailocd ’ Up to the autuiiiti 
of 1861, writes Mr. W}nno, there wero'hafdly over less than fiom 300 io%00 
hilhiicn encamped in the neighbouring grove But the establihliment just \_ 
afterw’ards of certain privileged marts m the Nepalese Tarai, aud the prohibition 
against trading through any other empona, dealt a serious blow' to tlio pros- 
perity of tho town. Many of the Biskoliar tradesmen are forced to take iiouscs 
in tho Kopalcso marts by tho fact that, if they do not, their inorchandiso 
is on its way through those marts taxed at some 25 per cent above tho 
ordinary rate But during tho rams the marsliy and malarious climate of 
tho Tarai towns renders them almost uninhabitable , and those mcicliants 
wlio have temporarily shifted tbcir quarters across the frontier gladly 
rescek then homes at Biskohar The town is built on lands belonging to 
some Ilara” Rajputs, who are tho principal proprietors of the tappa Tho 
family is a branch of that settled at Malmani, m kippa Kot of the snino, 
pargaiiah 

^ iivpra, pp G97 "ua, •\vlicrp tlic roadtr will find a detailed acconnt of the Nepatexe trade in 
pciien' -The Haras or lar^h-r is are a snli duixioa of the romors But none of 

the 0 thico names npiicarh in the Basti ccusui) of lb72 
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Boddha'band or Budliabdudh, a ^nllage in tappa Ujidi of parganali Maghar 
and tabsil Khalflabad, lies 13 miles east of Basti. It bad m 1872 but 744 
iiibabitaiits , and is notowoitby only as the site of a third-class police-station 
and a clistiict post-office 

Oaptainqanj, 01 Captain’s market, forms part of Raitds village, in tappa 
Naivdi of parganali Nagai and tabsll Blaraia Standing on the metalled Basti- 
Faizabad load, 8 miles west-south-west of Basti, Raitas bad in 1872 a popu- 
lation of 748 souls 

The place (Captainganj) probably derives its name from the fact that in the 
first quarter of the century It was a small military station Until within the last 
fifteen years it was the headquarters of a munsifi and a tahsiL But in 1876, 
when the tahsilddr’s office was lemoved to Haraia, and the tahsll lenamed after 
that village, Captainganj began to lose impoitauce It is now merely the 
site of a thud cla'^s police-station and a district post-office In Buchanan’s time 
it had but 25 shops ; and it once more finds itself in about the same commer- 
cial. position. 

ChhAoni, a hamlet of Khankalan village, in tappa Sikandarpm of parga- 
nah Amorha and tahsil Haiaia, is remaikable only as the site of a first-class 
police-station By the police the ueighbomhood has lung been occupied The 
next village Khauiaria, was as eaily as 1813 the head quarters of a large 
circle^ Standing on the meUlled Gorakhpur- Faizabad load, 22 miles west- 
hy-south of Basti, Khdukaldn had in 1872 a population of 262 

Chhapia, which gives its name to the tappa thus called of pargauah Rasiil- 
pui aud tahbil Domaridganj, stands not fai west of the unmetalled Basti-Bdnsi 
road, 25 miles north-north-west of Basti. It is a nieie village, which in 1872 
hud only 191 luhabitauts ; but must be mentioned as the site of a third-class 
police-station and a district post-office 

ChhaprAghAt, or Dhanghatta, m tappa Kuchii of paigauah Mahauli and 
tahsil Khalilabad, is the site of a third-class police-station and a district 
post-office. Hero, 45 miles south-east of Basti, an unmetalled road from 
Menhdawal to the Ghiigra crosses that connecting the Gorakhpur -uith the 
Gonda frontier Dhanghata had in 1872 apopul.ition of 609. Chhnpiagh6t is, 
stiictly speaking, the name of the landing-place where the Menhdawal road 
reaches the GhAgia seveial miles further south and this landing-place, again, 
derives its name from the largo village of Chhapra 

Chilia or Cliilhia, a village in tappa Aikhiu of parganoh and tahsil Bansi, 
stands on the junction of tuo uumotallod roads, 50 miles uorth-north-oast of 

1 Supra , p CIO 
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Basil It IS here noticed as the site of a second-class police-station 'and a' 
distnct post-ofBce ; but had in 1872 only 969 inhabitants. 

Daldalha. See Bakkata 

Dhebarua gives its name to tappa Dhebarna of parganah Bdnsi and tahsi'l 
Doman.iganj Standing beside a cart-track, in the fork between Chhagrihw a and 
Awnnda rivers, it is 59 miles north of Basti Dhebarna had m 1872 a population 
of 362 only ; but is the site of a third-class pohce-station and a disti ict post-ofBce 
DoiiARiAGAKJ, the capital of the tafasi! so named, is a village of tappa Halanr 
and parganah Rasulpur. Past it, on the north, flows the Rapti ; and round it, on 
other sides, lie serpentine ponds w'hich were once beds of thatnver. A good 
unmetalled road from Basti to Nep41 passes through the village, crossing the 
Bapti by the rdja of Bansi’s ferry. Both over the water and south of that village 
this highway is met by others of a less phrfect kind. Tlie distance north-north- 
w'est of Basti is 32 miles , the population amounted in 1872 to 1,145 souls 
Domaridganj has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office It was formerly surrounded, like Basti, with a ditch, a mud rampart, 
and a hedge of male bambu. In latter times its police-station was fortified. 
But all traces of these works, the monuments of an age when security was not, 
arc fast disappearing The place probably derives its name from the Dorns or 
Domkatdrs, who once ruled not only Rasulpur but Gonda 

DomarliGAN’J, a tahsil with head-quarters at the place just described, 
is bounded on east-south-east by the Bdnsi tahsil and on north-north-east by 
Nepal On its irregular and often protrusive west-north-western border it 
marches with the Gonda district, and on its south-south-eastern frontier with 
tahsils Haraia and Basti Domanaganj contains parganah Rasdlpnr and 
the 11 north-western iappas of parganah Bansi It had in 1878 a total 
area of 371,935 acres, or over 581 square miles, and a total land-revenue 
of Rs 2,65.346 Its population in 1872 was 259,047, or about 445 souls to 
the square mile But a detailed account of the tahsil must be sought in the 
arlicles on its twm pargauahs. 

Dgbaulta or Dubauli, a small martin tappa Duhaulia of parganah Amorha 
and tahsil Haraia, stands on the unmetalled road between Gdeghdt and Amorha^ 

23 miles west-south-west of Basti. It in 1872 had 1,519 inhabitants 

Here are a police outpost and a market, which, being not far from the 
Gbiigra, is an entrepot for goods embarking on or disembarked from that river. 
But something more on ibis snb]ect will be found in the article on parganah 
Amorha. Tlic market-place uas confiscated for the rebellion of its owners in 
1857, and is now }carh leased by Government The shops of Khushulganj 
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MlliifTo. which adjoins Dnhauhn on tho «est, may perhaps be considered au 
ouflving portion-of tlie same mart 

Ddiiiia’iia, a village in tappa Uji/lr of parganah Maghar and tahsil Khalll- 
abadj stands on tho nnmolallcd load between Basfci and Monhdawal, 15 miles 
east-north-east of tho former. Its population amounted in 1872 to 903 persons i 
only ; but it is remarkable as tho site of a second-class police-station and a 
district post-office 

GXugha't, or the cow’s landing, is a village of tappa Chaikaila, parganah 
Hlahauli and tahsil Basti , After pa'^sing through it tlie unmetallod Gorakhpur 
and Gonda frontier road quits hlahauli and enters parganah Nagar. But not 
far nest of tho villigo this highway is crossed by another of a better class, 
lunning southwards from Basti to Tanda m Fawabad Tho distance south of 
Basti is 16 miles By tho census of 1872 the population ivas 1,689. 

Gtleghiit has a district post-office But it is noteworthy chiefly as one of 
those small marts ivhich collect and distribute the merchandise imported or 
exported by tho neighbouring Ghfigra river Tho amount of gram which 
passes through it for down-country exportation is cousiderable 

GANEsnpon, W’bich gives its name to tappa Ganeshpur of parganah ISTagar 
and tahsil Hnraia, lies near the right bank of the Kudna river, 4 miles west 
- of Bnsti It in 1872 had 2,550 inhabitants 

Here markets are held twice weekly, but tho place is chiefly remarkable 
as the head-quarters of a largo and almost revenue-free domain known as the 
Pinddri Comprising tho bulk of tho iappa. it was originally held by 

Gautam Bujputs, cadets of tho family which supplied the parganah with its 
rajas These Gautams fortified Ganeshpur, in the usual manner, with a ditch, 
a mud w'all, and a quickset hedge of male bambu ^ Such bulwarks enabled them 
under native rule to hold thoir own But under British sway their tenure 
no longer depended on the sword They allowed their land-tax to fall into 
arrears , and to defray the debt Government in 1811-12 sold their domain ^ 

It appears to have been bought by Mrs Fidden, widow of one of those trading 
civil surgeons who ih the early .days of the Company’s rdle did so much to 
promote the commercial prosperity of places wffiere they happened to be posted. 
But Mrs Bidden found herself unable to manage the property She therefore 
either sold it herself, or, by defaulting in the payment of revenue, forced 
Government to sell it for her In 1818 it was again sold on account of arrears, 
duefiom its then possessor, Bibi Moti Khdnam. Now at this time the Company 
wished to provide for a turbulent cavahei of fortune who had distinguished 
^ Supra, pp 079-81, aaii Eastern India, II , till. • Board's Records, 1 811-12. 
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himself (lunno: the Marhatta wais, a man wliom, tliouffh ho mi'Hit have been 
suppressed with a strong hand, it was cheaper to steady by the gift of a com- 
foi table propel ty. Government itself theiofoio bought in Ganesh[)ur for 
Es. 8,343 and bestowed it in 1819 on the c\-colonel of Cossacks, the Pindari 
K4dir Bakhsh. The terms were that ho should himself hold it revenue-free , and 
that his hell’s should hold itaftei him, on payment of alight and nover-enhanoe- 
able revenue ^ His descendants arc still in jiossession Their revenue is indeed 
almost nominal, amounting to Rs 1,877^ only At the assessment of 1865 the 
settlement officer ruled that they were illegally holding, without additional 
paj^ment, many villages bewlos those originally granted. He (hcreforo imposed 
on their whole domain a revenue of Rs 10,009^,. But the Pinddris siiccossfally 
-fought then case up to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and as 
a result of this appeal to Cresar the tax of Rs 1,877^. remains unaltered 

Habaia, the capital of the tahsil so named, lies in tappa Purena of par- 
gauah Amorha. Past it, on the south-west, flows the Manaur or M.iiiaidma 
river, which is here crossed by the meLilled Basti and Faizabad road. Haraia 
18 17 miles west-by-sonth of Basti, and in 1872 had 840 inhabitants. 

Here are a tahsfli, a second-class pohoo-station, a tnhsili school, .and an 
imperial post-office The present impoitancoof the village dates from 1876, 
when the tahsfl headquarters were remo\ed hither from CnptainganJ, and the 
tahsil Itself was renamed after Haraia But, before this, Haraia was not alto- 
gether unknown to local commerce. The Manaur river is navigable, and here 
meets the only first-class road of the district It results that the village is an 
emporium where goods passing up the river from the Ghagra, or down the 
liver from the road, have their bulk broken The principal export is gram , 
the principal ifnport, cloth. 

Haraia, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is bounded 
on the east by tahsil BasH , on north-north-west and ou west by the Qonda 
district , on south-west-by-south by the Ghiigra, which divides it from 
the Faizabad district Tahsfl Haraia contains parganah Amorha, with the 
western tappas (4) of parganah Basti and (5) of parganah Nagar It had m 
1878 a total arfea of 317,176 acres, or over 495 squ.aie mJes,, and a total laud- 
revenue of Rs 2,73,203 Its population was m 1872 returned as 305,222, or 
618 souls to the square mile. But further details concerning the tahsil must 
be gathered from the articles bn its three parganahs 

Habiharpur, a market village of tappa Aordddnr, parganah Mahauli and - 
tahsil Kdialilabad, stands on the left bank of the Katnehia, about 18 miles 

1 Board’s Records, 1818-19 
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soutli-oR'5t of BasU. It in 1872 had 2,194. inhabitants, and possesses a few good 
inasonrjf houses It seems to have formeily been a place of some commercial 
impoi lance , hut its trade, like that of most towns in parganah Mahauh, has 
nailed. Its name, nhich means the town of 'Krishna and Shiva, was probably 
derived from that of some Brahman Avho was called Harihar after both divini- 
ties Shiva being the destroying god, and Krishna an incarnation of the sav- 
ing one, such names servo to propitiate at once two opposing principles 

Intwa, a Tillage in tappa Kot of parganah Bdnsi and tahsil Domariaganj, 
stands on the ciossing of tno unmetallcd roads, 42 miles north-by-west of 
B.isti It has a police outpost j but its population amounted m 1872 to 310 
only Though its name seems to moan “ the place of bucks,” Intwa is a mud 
built village 

JlGNAN, m tappa Kop of parganah Biinsi and tahsil Domariaganj, hes 46 
miles north-bj’^-west of Basti It had m 1872 only 127 inhabitants, but is ' 
remarkable as the scene of a laige yearly fair. 

This takes place in No\cmber-Deccinber, or, as a Hindu would say, on the 
5th of the bright half of the month Aghaii It lasts for two days, and its 
ostensible object is worship at the local Thdknrdi^dra or shrine of Krishna. 
But the occasion is a festival connected with another of Vishnu’s incarnations, 
Rilma Pilgrims come hither fiom Ajudhya and less distant places to cele» 
brato the Dhanukjug, the feast of the Bow. This> the weapon of the god 
Shiva, was entrusted to Jauaka, king of Mithila , and Janaka had promised 
his lovely daughter Sita to the suitor who could bend it Like the bow of 
Ulysses, it could bo bent by but one person, and that was the fortunate Hama 
of Ajudhya, 

But though, as at all Hindu fairs, religion lends an esense for the meeting, 
commerce is the real motive that inspires it. Though the festival here lasts but 
two days, the shop-keepers remain for about a fortnight. The total number 
of visitors 13 reckoned at about 35,000 

Kalwari, “ the tovm of distillers,” is a flourishing little mart in tappa Kal- 
wdri of parganah Nagar and tahsil Basti Through the pansh {mama) passes 
the unmetalled Gorakhpur and Gonda frontiers road The distance south- 
south-west of Bash is 12 miles , the population in 1872 was 3,311 

Kalwdnhas a second-class pohee-stahon / but is remarkable chiefly as one of 
those emporia which, all along the same road, serve as brief resting-places for the 
merchandise imported or exported by the Ghtigra. This river flows a few miles 
distant on east and south. The principal exports aie grain and spices , the 

’See note, p C60 
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principal imports, olotlis, tobacco, metal ntonsils, and cotton. But the last-named 
commodity comes chiefly from across the river, by way of Tdnda in Faizabad; 

KakrahighAt or Kakrahi, a village in tappa Hdta of parganah and tahsil 
Bdnsi, stands on the junction of the Bdnganga and Burhi-Rfipti rivers, some 
37 miles north-north-east of Basti Below that junction, but still within the 
village, the unmetalled road from Basti and Bdnsi to Nepal crosses tho water by 
ferry or ford 'according to tho season 

Tho village had in 1872 a population of 176 persons only. Butin it an 
outposl; of the Agriculture and Commerce Department registers tho very con- 
siderable traffic which hero passes from or towards, Nepal. And Kakrahighdt 
becomes in October-November the scene of a not unimportant fair. 

KhabIlabad, the capital of the tahsi'l so named, is a village of tappa Chu- 
raib and parganah Maghar. Tho mctallod road from Gorakhpur to Faizabad is 
here crossed by another wending northwaids from Chhaprughat to Menhdtlwal. 
The distance east-by-sonth of 'Basti is 22i miles , the population amoimted m 
1872 to 1,943 souls. 

Nhalilabad has a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and an imperial post- 
office Its commercial importance is merely that of a market village which 
trades with the immediate neighbourhood. It derives its name from its founder, 
Nazi Khalil-ur-Rahmdn, who was appointed commissioner {chakladdr) of the 
Gorakhpur division about 1680 ^ His name, again, means the friend of God, 
which in oriental literature is only one of the many synonyms for Abraham. 

KHALfLABAD, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is 
bounded on east by south by the Gorakhpur district , on tho north by tahsil 
Bansi , on west-by-north by tahsil Basti, and on south-wdst-by-south by tho 
Ghdgra, which divides it from the Faizabad district Tahsil Khalilabad con- - 
tains the eastern tappas (17) of parganah Maghar and (22) of parganah Mahauli. 
It had in 1878 a total area of 354,998 acres, or over 554 squaie miles , and a 
total land revenue of Rs. 2,54,638. Its population was>by the census of 1872 
returned as 307,717, or 554 persons to the square mile. But further details 
concerning the tahsil must be gathered from the article on its two parganahs 

Kothila or Sonaha, a village in tappa Kothila of pargana and tahsil Basti, 
stands besides the Basti, Domaridganj, and Nepal road, 22 miles north-north- 
west of the district capital Sonaha is in stnet accuracy the name of a small 
village which adjoins Kothila on the east The population of the two together' 
amounted in 1872 to 907 fiersons. Here are a third class police-station and 
a district' post-office s , 

' * Supra, p 724 
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LXloanj, in iippa Sargaon-Pag ir ofpaigana Mabauli and tabsll Basti, 
stands on tbo junction of two nninctalled roads, about 10 miles soutb-cast-by- 
soutb of Basti It is built on tbo lands of Saiiiigbat village, wbicb in 1872 bad 
989 lubabitants Amongst tbo insignificant little marts of the parganab it is 
remarkable for its manufacture of sugar and printed clotlis. 

Lautan, a tonn in tappa Notnar of parganab Binilyakpur and tabsll Bansi, 
stands on the west or right bank of tbo Gbiingbi river, 56 miles north-east of 
Basti. That is, bowcvei, not the distance as tbo crow flies ;• but the distance 
by a good un metalled road winch from Basti passes through Lautan into Go- 
1 akbpur From tbo lattei district Lautan parish {viarica) is severed only by the 
Gbungbi Tbo population in 1872 reached 70L 

Lautan has a third-class pohcc-station, a district post-office, and a registra- 
tion post of tbo Agriculture and Commerce Department The little office last 
named "was lately established to natch and estimate tbo very large traffic which 
hero passes fiom or towards Nopiil Tbo mam road is met and crossed at 
Lautm by a cart-track fi om tbo Nepfileso mart of Butwal. And it is vas an 
entrepot for Nepalese goods that Lautan is chiefly reraarkablo. 

Tbo principal imports arc unbusked rice, wheat, claiified butter, drugs and 
spices, fibres and fibre manufactures, iron, copper coinage, oilseeds, bides and 
horns. Tbo gram is stored at Lautan and thence sent, if intended for Calcutta, 
down the Ri'ipli and Gbagra , oi, if intended for consumption in those provinces, 
across the Gbagra to Tanda and Faizabad. But it is not only Nepalese giam 
which is collected and distributed by Lautan. The town offers a popular maiket 
to the rice of tbo sui rounding country. It may be noticed that certain Nepdlese 
imports show a curious caprice in tlieir choice of a distributmg emporium.. 
Thus amongst oilseeds, linseed cliicfly aficcts Lautan, and mustard the more 
southern Uska Lautan, again, is the favourite mart for drugs, and Uska for 
fibre manufactures. The piincipal exports to Nep61 are cotton-twist, cotton- 
stiiffs, cocoanuls, hardware, salt, sugar, and tobacco. Many of these goods 
have of course travelled from places outside the distiict, outside the provinces, 
or oven outside the country Tbo total value of the Nepdlese exports and 
I imports which duung 1878-79 passed the Lautan registration post ivas 
Bs. 5,04,475 

The prosperity of Lautan and its neighbourhood has indeed greatly advanced 
since the time of Buchanan’s survey (1813). That writer describes the toivn 
itself as containing only 70 poor huts", the surrounding country as a dismal and 
ill-cultivated tract of forest and tall grass. For tbe huts of mud or wicker wo 
must now substitute shops which, though still mud-built, have at least a faiily 
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respectable appearance. Instead of forests wc Lave fruitful groves of mango- 
trees. And tho unhealthy-looking grass, -winch withered brown in summer, has 
been replaced by broad expanses of greon i icefields. 

Maghae, a village in tappa Kasha or Maghar of parganah Magliar and tahsll 
Khalilabad, stands on the metalled Gorakhpur and Faizabad road, 27 miles east- 
by-south of Basil, In tho settlement maps it is entered as Kasba-Khiis that 
is, tho to-wn par excellence, the old chief tov\n of the pargana It in 1872 had 
2,551 inhabitants Just east of tho village the road just mentioned crosses tlio 
Ami river on a fine bndgo, thereby connecting tho Gorakhpur with tho Basti 
distiict. 

But Maghar is no-w noteworthy only as a place of past importance and present 
pilgrimage It is celebrated as containing tho cenotaph and shrine of the pro- 
phet Kabir Shdh Some account of his life, his poetical precepts and the sect 
■which ho founded, has been given in the Mainpun notice All these subjects, 
however, are involved in some obscurity.*^ Abiil Fazl calls him the Unitarian ; 
but it 13 impossible to assert whether ho was more Musalradn than Hindu, more 
Hindu than Musalman. It is equally impossible to say that his doctrines were, 
like ' those of several other reformers, an attempt at compromise between 
Hinduism and Islam , for both faiths he attacked most -unsparingly. X^t both 
Hindu and Muslim agree that he was a saint in whose creed there was something 
akin to their own , that he was a man -worthy of worship. And both, when 
nneorrupted by theological education and theological hatred, flock with equal 
devotion to his shnne 

The local legends concerning his life, which have much in common with 
those elsewhere summarized, may be thus told : A Muslim weaver of Benares 
was bringing home his bride, when she went aside to slake her thirst at tho 
Chanda tank near that city. What saw she on the water but a lovely child, 
floated lightly on a leaf of lotus. Though to outward seeming newly boin, 
this boy had the perfect gift of speech Water or milk from his nurse’s hand 
he refused to drink ^ But he besought them that they should bring him a tw'o- 
year heifer which had never bred, and this he sucked whenever he^ needed 
nourishment, Ha-ving thereby shown his aversion from Islam, he was deemed 
a Hindu , and a BrAhman named him Kabir. Some years afterwards the 
weaver -wished him to undergo circumcision, but Kabfr declined this rite He 
wished, he said, to receive formal mstrnction {upadesh) from the Hindu doctors ; 
but they refused to instruct him, saying that he herded mth Muslims Kabir 
therefore betook himself to stratagem. Ho one night laid himself across the 

* Gnz , IV , 5C2'G4. 
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ihrc^lioUl of llic cell V hero dwelt a holy p.iudit. Towards moi mug tbo saint 
came out and stumbled o\cr Kabir, who Ihcieou gave vout to the usual Hm- 
dublaui oath of surprise, “ Oh father, fathoi” {JDdprc betp) “ Call not on 
your fathei.'” shouted the good ui|in, “ but say Kam, Ram ” Now Ram, 
Ram,” is tho oi diuaiy form of Hindu salutation, and the sprau ling divino 
had merely called attention to tho deficiency m Ivabii’s mauuers. But tho 
expression IS li(erall) an iinocatiou of tho naiiio of Rama, and lu boiiig told 
to utter it Kabir insisted that ho Rid reconed ichgious instruction His 
claim seems to ha\o been admitted , and its plausibility was strong. The only 
icligicus instruction iisu.illy ^ouchs.l^ed to tho low-class Hindu is tho instruc- 
tion that, when ho seeks topia},ho should mutter incessantly the name of 
some God 

Kabir now became rcuowmcd foi his learning and sanctity. Ho journeyed 
to Jagannath of Uilsa, where king Indrayumna had longand vainlj'- attempted 
to real, beside the ocean, his celebrated temples. Since Kabir blessed the 
works tho wa\cs h.a\e novel touched them , and beside them a monument was 
raised to his memory. Aftci many other waudeiings he loached Maghar, and 
there seemed to die. And his disciples disputed over his body, the Hindiis 
wishing to liaioit burned according to their own iites, while the Muslims 
seized it and buried it accoiding to tiio rites of Islam. Whilst hot words 
were still being bandied about, tho saint, who was in fact at Brind^ban of 
Mathura and h.ad but shakeu off Ins old body, scat woid that if they opened 
his grave they should find no furthci cause foi quarrel. And they ojiened the 
giavo .and found nought 6a\c a delectable fragrance. ' 

This IS said to ha\o happened in’ 1274 , and though Kabfr’s real death was 
dcfcired until about 1450, his .idniiiois at once i eared abovb tho sacied spot 
a shrine i^raiiza) The original building w'as replaced or restored by Nawab 
Kiduc Khiiu, who about 1567 garusoned Maghar with an imperial force but 
tho tomb has ahvays been in charge of the same Musalnian family Tho 
present sacristan, who, like tho adoptive fathci of tho saint himself, is a Musal- 
man w'eaver (Juhiha), holds for his services a revenuo-free village in the par- 
ganah, and leceives also an allow'anco of 4 annas daily, payable at the Goiakhpur 
treasury. These emoluments enable him, on nights of festival, to illuminate 
the shrine. About 17 64 his anoestoi w as jomod at that shrine, but not displaced, 
by a mahant, tho prior of some Hindu ordei This prior was a very holy 

> Readers ot tlic old fJoiisehold Words may remember an amusing article in which “ Lning 
tlic Mofussihtc” describes a dayi'itlithc King uf Oadh Under tho form of “ Hoppery, 
boppery, bopp,” tins oath is ^c^y frequently pluLedin that mouurcb s mouth *Aceord- 

iDg to U D Wilson the foundei was oue Bijli khan Pathau 
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person, and his presence added popularity to the spot. When he died his ashes 
and grilled bones wore placed under a second shrine beside the first ; and this 
Hindu erection is sometimes supposed sacred io Kabir. The mahant’s succes- 
sor has at least nominal charge of his tomb (samddli). The remuneration is in 
this case a revenue-free village m the Gorakhpur district, but no daily allowance. 
The last custodian, Man Dds, was slain m an affray between certain members of 
Kabir’s sect (panth). The sister shrines stand picturesquely east of the town, 
on the banks of the nver Xmi ; but neither is architecturally striking, neither 
impressively large. 

Beside them is held in December-Jannary (J’th) a fair which lasts almost 
tlm whole month The ostensible object of the meeting is the oblation of gifts 
at the sbnue of Kabir , but these are for the most part of the meanest descrip- 
tion. Though superfluous copper coins are sometimes presented, the usual 
offering IS a mi'^turo of pulse and nee {kJnchri). The real convening motive 
is the love of cheap shopping Petty tradesmen flock hither from Lucknow, 
Cawnporo, Benares, Gorakhpur and Menhddwal ; and from 2 to 4 annas a 
booth is levied as the due of the township landlord Nothing of much value 
is exposed for sale. The fair is not a market for horses or cattle. But its 
total attendance of visitors may perhaps bo reckoned at 5,000 

East also of the town, on the lip of the same stream, rise another mosquo 
and another temple. Some ten years ago a nch man of Gorakhpur biult near 
tlie former a flight of steps (gkdt) dascending to the nver. In tlie town itself 
stand the biggish tomb of Kfui KhaHl-ur-Rahm4n, a sevonteonth-century 
governor , and some old but solid masonry houses, belonging to KAyaths' and 
Bakkuls Westward may be tmeed the remains of a castle which is said to 
have been the stronghold of the Magbar rAjas. The fortifications ^^ere in the 
nsual style of a quadrangle defended by a ditcb, an earthen rampart, and a 
quickset bambu hedge •, but covered some 16 acres and contained some brick 
buildings. West of this castle lies the village of GhaushyArapur, which, accord- 
iuf^ to lejiend, contained a fortress of the ThArus. Around the castle itself, and 
thence through the town to Kabir’s tomb, may be seen spots covered with brick 
rubble Buchanan suggests that these, “ if ever the Tharus resided bore, must 
bo the remains of tbeir town,” 

Bnl the ThArn occupation, if not altogether mythical, is at all events too 
uncertain to claim further notice here Tho name of Maghar seems to bo 
Hindi, meaning a kind of ricefiold , and the first really tangible characters 
in its history were tho Sarnet Rajputs, who about 1300 made it the capital 
of their principality. But about 1570 they fled before the Muslims to BAnsi ; 
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nntl \ac'i{otl In* tls r’lia, was "arri''nnp(l bv tlic imperial Iroop'i 

miller I'libio Klnn. About 1 r>10 (be .S inicL tliicf, now callotl (bo n'lia of Ijiinsi, 
’■iiceeulinl in expelling (lie j^Inb.iinniad ui "'irrison and le-’iiniin;' po'-bobsion ol 
(be town. Bn! ‘■ome •-iwoiUn \('aip btler, when (be Debb einpeior was once 
more nl leisure (o mnl.e lui power felt in (bis pari of (bo conn(r^, Ka/i 
Kb dil-nr-llabinnn wn^ de''pal<hed from K.n? ibiul with a force wbicb easily 
re-ocoiipied M i^lnr. Tbroii"b t( from Fiiralnd lo Gor iKlipiir w.is made .a 
new jnili(ar\ road wlKwe ab;inmpnt must bi\e mneb resembled tliat of tbo 
modern metalled bi^bwiv between (bo'.e jdnees. Fi om tins (line nil 1801, 
wbon (be di‘-triet was ocdi d In Ondb (o (be (Annpaiu, tbu ]\Insalm ins no\er 
♦a^ain I'l'-t (beir bold on tbe (own ll beeanie a milliard ]ios( of coiisidernblo 
imjtortance , and (be ,idmiiii‘-tr.ili \ 0 di\i‘-ion wliieli inelnded it was sometimes 
entered in ofluid docnnuiits as 5iir/<(r*i Muiizziiiutliitil o Miujliir^ (bo Go\crn- 
niont of Gorabbjnir and M i"bar. Nawab ji\l imiir All Klnn of Oiidb, belter 
Known under (be title of Stfdir dm;', earned bn mieresi m (bo jilaco so far 
as to sc( ai-idc several \illa;res for tbe support of Kibir’s ‘•brine.’ 

]M\Gnvnnr II n iiijinr-M i;,diar, a par;rumb of (bn Bisli and ICballlabad 
(alnils, twice prolriides it*- e ntern border into (bo GoraKbpnr district, wbcrc- 
watb bound ir\ lines are in places aflorded b;, (bo Hfipd and A^mi rnors On 
its Ofjn illy irre;'nlar norlbcrn frontier it is bounded liy par;Tanab Bi'insi, tbo di\i- 
Mon belli" for Fotnc dnfanro marked In (be Ibidb and Ban'ir w.alercoiirscs. 
Fora few miles on (be nortb-wo'-l it marebes witb par^.anab Kasiilpiir ; wbilo 
for many on tbo sontb-wesl tbo Garoliia and Katiiebia brooks so\ or it from 
jnroanali Basti Its nciftbbonr on (bo sonib-sontb-wcst is par"nnab Jlabanli. 
JI i"har isdnidcd info 20 (appas Of llicso (bo fio^enteon eastern — Gopalpnr, 
Sakra, Majora, I’clbar, llenbdawal, Bakbir.i, Bakoebi, Amanab.ad, PJinlctbn, 
Dewfip-'ir, Clmrnib, K impiir-Paili, Sontli Uineli, Ujiar, Llagliar or Kasb.a, iJn, 
and Atrfiwal — bcloii" to (be Kbalflabad , (betbree western— Rndlmiili, Qnsiari, 
and Bansklior, — to tbo Basil (absik Tbo pai"anali contains 1, !4G estates 
{inahdl), coinciding as ii rule with tbo same number of parishes (mauza) ; and 
of Ibcse 9G8 lie witliin tabsll Kbalil.ibad Klngbar bad in 1878 an area of 


289, GGl acres, or over square miles; and a land loveniio of Rs 2,14,1G8 
Of tbo former above 3d2^ miles, and of tbo latter Rs 1,G0,779, belong to tbo 
sumo Klialilabnd 

According to tbo census of 1872 parganab Magliar contained 1,147 in- 


roputution. 


liabited sites, of wdiicb 705 bad less than 200 inhabit- 
ants , 3G4 botwoeii 200 and 500 , GG between 500 and 


* Safdar Jnng died m 3 7£>C 
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1,000 , 7 between 1 ,000 and 2,000 . and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. The only 
town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Menliddwal, with a popula- 
tion of 8,124. 

The total population numbered 253,333 souls (117,243 females), giving 
1,092 to the square mile Classified according to religion, there uere 199, '466 
Hindds, of whom 91,816 weie females; and 53,867 Jlusalmdns (25,428 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 25,362 Brahmans (11,700 females), 4,864 Rajputs (2,194, 
females) , and 6,832 Banijds (3,083 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population IS included in “ the other castes,” uliich show a total of 
162,408 souls (74,828 females) The principal Brlihraan sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are the Sarwana (2,141), Kanaujia (9,803), Gaur 
(320), Sdrasut, and Maithil. The Rdjputs belong to the Ponw,4r (123), 
Bais (691), Gautam (350), Chanhdn (71), Surnjbansi (92), Bhfiraddhwaj 
(33), Baghubansi (210), Jaiswflr, Kunwtlr, Dikshit, Sakarwar, Sirnet, 
Rathor, Bahmangaur, Onk, and Arail clans ; the Bamyas to the Agnrwal 
(755), Kasaundhan (1,472), Kiindu (2,487), Agarahri (913), Panwdr, and 
Kasarwam sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number 
one thousand souls each are the Bhar (2,376), Kahdr (5,843), Kurmi (19,444), 
Teh (4,237), Dhobi (4,433), NAi (2,987), Chamfir (32,905), Ahir (25,689), 
Gadana (1,050), Barhai (3,613), Lobar (3,446), Edyath (1,977), Kheuat 
(11,399), Tamboli (4,161), Halwdr (2,054), Dbarkdr (1,131), Eumhlr (5,714), 
Chki (2,400), Mddi (1,507), Sonar (l,lo6), Numya (2,014), Bharbhunja (1,262), 
Koeri (6,837), Pdsi (1,307), and Lodba (4,302). The foliomng have less than 
one thousand members each . — Khatik, Bdn, Atit, Mambe,^ Gostim, Bairdgi, 
Bbdt, Khdkrob, Thathera, Koli, Halwdi, Patwa, Kanjar, Dh&rhi, Arakli, 
Murdo, Jogi, Bahehya, Sarahiya, Bhuiubar, Bind, Tawaif, Belddr, Seori, 
Kasera, Bargahi, Soratb, aud Tamera The Musalmims are Shaikhs (5,834), 
Path&ns (5,050), Sayyids (401), Mughals (183), and unspecified 

The occupations of the people are shown m the statistics collected at tljo 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations ndnlt population (not less than 15 years of age), 

IjdiOl belong to the professional class of bfficials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
3,847 to the domestic class, including servants, water-carriers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, &c ; 837 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers and tradesmen of all sorts ; 6,152 to the agricnltural class ; and 7,129 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class mclndes 5,744 persons 
^ See jirticlo on parganah Amdrho, " population,” note. , 
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Tihirncil n-: 1 ilmurcr-: nii<1 7 12 ns of no Fpmficd oconpalion. TaKing llio total 
pnpul ilion. irro^pcclnc of n^o or fcn, tho tamo roltiiuB gi\o 20.707 .as laml- 
liuKlois, IS, >,001 .as cultuaitor-', nml 17, 022 ns om^agccl in ocoiipalions uiicon- 
noi lod uif!) agricnlhiro. IJio rdtieafion n atali'-tics, which arc confessedly 
iniperfcci, *^ho\\ 0?1 a*; ahlo to read and write out of a total male population 
nuiitl ering l.ld.thtl ‘^otils. 

Tho ]dam of iMaglnr li i*; greath cliangrd since ahont 1815. wlicn Biich.a- 
nan doscnl)es it scantih rtilinated and co\crcd m 
iiuu't/fV' '' grott 1110 ictire l>v trees Trees aic now no conniicncr 

and ciihnation no tliiiiiicr than in an} other part of 
the distiKt, The Vmi meanders south-easiw.ard-' across llip fraef, to join the 
ITipti in (toril h]mr It is lOnlf pnned within llic parganah hy \arious intormil- 
1< 111 w.iterconrs( s \,hirh serve ns 0 ''eij)''s for surface drainage. (If several largo 
lagoons, ihc Piahhira Tal or !Moti .Ihil on the Gorakliptir frniitiei is casilv tho 
l-rgisf Irrigation Is ohiaiiicl noi oiih’ fioin flic-c natural U'scrvoirs, hiit 
from th<>so wills in v.hidi tlic ]> irg in di is ruh Water seems to he at an 
aver.ige di ]>th of 15] feot from the snr/iec 

1 lie Slid K arc chu fl\ loam (i/eros) and el ly (umUti/d)), The richest lo.ain 
tracts ire t ippas Amin dnd, I’iinlelhn, Hewapar, Sonlli-ll ueli, and Maghar, 
ill in the ^outh i 'he jiargmah : while tho fnirst tlav lands are lhu«c of t.appas 
I’liir, l;ins)di<ir. Clmridt. ind llampnr Faih, ill on or iic ir the sonth-westorn 
border But though Maghar is .as n rule lerldc, it has wido legions of rather 
inleiior prodiu tu one's Thet ipjns of the northern frontier, Gii'iari, Gop.ilpur, 
h ikr.i and Itlajora, are Ic'-s thickl} jicojiled nul less proiiiscl} v .ilercd th.an other 
p.irts ofthctrid. liinch of t.appas Hndlnnli. Un, and Atr.iwal consists of poor 
1 iiid sh ided by in iho i lrce« And in l.ippas B.akhir.i and Monhdiiwal, ad|oining 
tlie I’akhir.a-t il, cnlln.ation is impeded bv tho dread of inumkilions fioin that lake 
In (ho tappas whuh .it present coniposo (lio p.irg.an.ah IG (,248 .acres w'oro 
at assecement (1SG2) rctnriRd as cultivated uml ot these again 117,743 wore 
recorded as watered * The spring crops seem to eovci inoio th.an twice the 
ground occupied hy those of the .autumn. Chief .amongst tho former .aio 
wheat, h.ailcy, arhar pulse, pnr|)lc peas {Ivdo) and linseed ; chief amongst the 
latter rice and nid pulse. In winter iho white flowers of tho poppy-field 
form a jileasani feature in tho landscape. The opium ciop cannot of course take 
its place beside wheat and rice as one of the staple growths of the parg.auah, 
but it 13 the most widely grown of all the more precious crops Of sugarcane 
there IS comi<ar.ativcly hlllc, and cotton is almost unknown. Tho landlords are 

‘ See above, p. CCS, note. 
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Taraf-Belgliatia, Sirsi, Barg&on, East MnrAd pur, and Simri — ^belong to the Kha- 
Iflabad tahsil. The remaining 10 — Kapn-Mahson, KurAon, Dehi, Mahtoli, Bar- 
gAon-PagAr, JagannAtlipur, Charkaila, Kndarha, Kabrajand iSeobakbn, — lie, of 
course, in tahsil Bash. Tbs pargonah contains 1,096 estates (maJidl), coinciding 
as a rule with the same number of panslies {mama) ; and of these 601 are in- 
cluded in tahsil Khalilabad. Mahauli had in 1878 an area of 245,153 acres, 
or somewhat over 383 square miles ; and a land-revenue of Bs 1,68,622 Of 
the former rather more than 212 miles, and of the latter Es. 93,859, belong to 
the same Khalilabad. 

Aceording to the census of 1872 parganah Mahauli contained 952 inhabited 

sites, of which 608 had less than 200 inhabitants , 277 

Population 

between 200 and 500 ; 50 between 500 and 1,000 , 14 
between 1,000 and 2,000 , 2 between 2,000 and .3,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000 The total population numbered 204,849 souls (95,604 females), 
giving 1,074 to the square mile Classihed according to religion, there were 
184,762 HindAs, of whom 86,031 were females ; and 20,087 Mnsalmans (9,573 
females) Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, 
the census shows 24,936 BrAhmans (11,364 females) ; 7,000 Eajputs (3,223 
females) , and 8,451 BaniyAs (3,964 females) , w'hilst the great mass of tho 
population is included in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 144,375 souls (67,480 females). Tho principal BrAhman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are tho »Sarwana (11,359), Kanaujia (10,360)5 Gaur 
(54), Gautam (127), and PAndo. Tho EAjputs belong to the PonwAr (554), 
Bais (1,793), Gautam (301), ParwAr (207), Chauhan (212), Siirajbansi (1,620), 
BhAraddhwAj (213,) Raghubansi (6), Konohik, EAjkumar, GaharwAr, EAjbansi, 
Punder, SakarwAr, Sirnot, Gaur, and BhuinbAr clans ; the BanijAs to tho 
Agarwal (1,314), Kasaundhan (1,871), KAndu 12,476), and Agarahn (2,323) sub- 
divisions Those of tho other castes which exceed in number one thousand 
souls each are the Bhar (2,894), KahAr (6,109), Kurmi (17,255), Teh (3,899), 
Dhobi (3,942), NAi (3,390), ChamAr (33,421), Ahir (28,214), Gadanya (1,586), 
Barhai (3,085),LohAr (2,668), ICAyath (2,839), Khevat (3,426), Tamboh (2,086), 
KalwAr (1,130), KumhAr (3,816), MAli (1,815), SunAr (1,895), Nuniya (1,784), 
Manibe^ (1,278), Koeri (1,581), Koli (2,786), and EAjbhar (1,841). ThofoUow- 
ing have less than one thousand members each ; — DharkAr, Khatik, Ban, Atit, 
Bharbhunja, GosAin, Bairagi, Pasi, BhAt, KhAkrob, Thathera, Lodba, HalwAi, 
Patwa, Kanjar, DhArhi, Arakh, Baheliya, SarAhij'a, Gound," Dhuna, Beldar, 


^ Sec article on pargannli Amorhn, “Population,” note, 
on parganah Btinsi 


* Sec Bunilar note to article 
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Sf'ori, TJnmaiyn, Khnrwdr, and N.lnaksbalii. The Blnsnlmfins aro 

rnllidns(4,223), Slmiklis (2,770), Sayyids(656), Bluglials (178), and unspecified. 

The occupations of llio people aie shown in the statistics collected at the 
OccnpiUon-’ ccnsus From these it appears that of the male 

adult population (not loss than 15 years of ago), 5G3 
belong to the profc'^sional class of ofHcials, priests, doctors, and the like , 2,143 
to the domestic class, including personal servants, water-can iers, barbers, 
sweepers, washermen, itc. , 1,591 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradosmeu of all sorts ; 52,003 to tho agricultural class aud 
4,22G to tho industnal oi ailisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 5,488 
persons returned as labourers and G05' as of no specified occupation. Taking 
the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 20,228 
ns landholders, 148,G24 as cultivatoip,; and 35,997 as engaged in occupa- 
tions nnconncolcd ivnth agriculture Tho educational statistics, which ate con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 848 as able to rend and ^^Tlto out of a total male 
population numbering 109,245 souls 

Tho Mahauh landscape has no special peculiarities. Tho parganahis a well- 
n.jF.cm and affrlcaUu. alluvial plain of tho appearance famihai else- 

rnl font urea where in tho district. Tho flat horizon is shut m by 

thicdwl} -scattered mango-gro\ cs , in tappa Bluhabra and elsewhere are found 
small patches of scanty brushwood jungle j and in tho neighbourhood of the 
Gh.igra are long stretches of waste land waving with thatching-grass or stud- 
ded nith grazing cattle. But forest is just as absent as rock or hill. Tho 
salient feature of tho tract is as usual its rivers, which creep in south-easterly 
or east-south-castorJy courses towards tho Ghtigra. In tho direction last- 
incntioucd flow tho two principal streams, tho Ghngra itself and tho Ku6na, 
About 1850 tho former sot northwards at tho point whore most nearly 
approached by the latter. It in three years cut through tho four mdos of inter- 
vening country, and at length burst into tho Kuuna, which runs in a lower 
bed. Tho result was a connecting channel which, whore it loaves the Ghagra, 
IS two or three miles wide. Every rainy season, when this channel is flood- 
ed, the autumn crops of eighteen southern tappas aro more or less damaged. 
In many places tho ground does not dry in time to be sown with a spnng crop, 
or at least to bo manured so as to produce a paying one. The expedient of 
growing tho water-logged sod with wintor-rico would probably have boon tried 
if possible. Tho subsiding floods seldom leave behind any beneficial deposit, 
and too often a stonli/ing deposit of sand. Those facts will sufficiently 
explain tho stalomont that dutmgthe term (1840-1862) of the last assessment 
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nearly 10,b(JO acres -were rendered unculturable by tbe action of tbo 
Gbfigra 

From tbe point wbere reinforced by this channel, the once quiet Kuuna has 
during the rams become a great branch of the greater river. For navigation, 
except by the smallest craft, it was temporarily spoilt. When the floods subsi- 
ded, they were found to have shoaled up the river with sand-banks or sna^tred 
its channels with uprooted trees A southward movement of the Ghflgra has 
now somewhat reduced the evil. But one of the flrst results of the former 
change was the dilution of half Mukhlispnr gram-mart The principal affluents 
of the Kudna are the Manwar, which joins it on the right bank just above 
Ldlganj, near the Nagar frontier ; and the Katnehia, which after a long south- 
easterly course through the parganah finds a month just above Mukhhspur, 
in the eastern centre of the tract. 

The two latter streams and others are utilised for purposes of irngation, but 
the principal sources of water for the fields are lagoons, ponds, and wells. The 
lagoons seem during late years to have shrunk considerably. Not only 
does cultivation make far greater demands on their water than formerly j but 
into them, since tbe conversion of forests into fields, the rains wash more silt. 
The settlement report (1862) desenbes the distance of water from the surface 
as “ small but of the watered area it gives more precise details. Of the 
total cultivation, 135,394 acres, no less than 104,182 are recorded as irrigated 

The soils are as usual called loam {doras), clay [mattiydr)) and sand {babui). 
But here as elsewhere the settlement surveyors seem to have made their classi- 
fication with no very scientific acchracy It is often hard to decide when clay 
is suflBciently sandy to be styled loam ; and they seem to have often evaded 
the difficulty by classing as the former all lands cropped in autumn, as the 
latter all lands cropped in spring “ Much that appeared as mattiyfii and 
balua in the former papers,” writes Mr. Wilson, “is now recorded as doras. 
This is in many cases owing to the reduction of the harshness of the soil by 
manuring, irrigation, etc ” But such processes are insufficient to turn clay 
or sand into loam And the nomenclature adopted seems hardly less artificial 
than that of the people themselves, who class soils as near {goind) the village, 
midland {miydnoi)^ and far {pallu) from the village. 

The area sown for the spring harvest is more than five times as large as that 
sown for the autumnal Noting roughly in thousands of acres the space occupied 
by each of the pnncipal spring crops, we should get the following results •— 
Wheat, 38f ; barley or mixed barley and wheat, 20 ^ ; mixed barley and purple 
peas {jaultrdi), 18:| ; arJiar pulse 13^ ; and white peas, Ilf. Marked in the 
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•- imo nnnnf'r. llio chief nulumu prowlhs wonkl st uul Bicc'’, 18^ ; and uni 
j wW. r>. 'Dio owners ofilio ‘=oil whirli jirodncc'^ Ihc^e crcjii arc chn flj Surajbmi'ii 
luijj'ut®. ninnn';'l ihrir lunnin Rurmt'^. Aliire. Koeri'-. and Clnnvirs prevail. 

An ni;iicnUnrd tract aMlh nn hrpo t<mn‘<, Mtdianli lias no important jiro- 
liiicl. cNccpt ilstrop' It-; onh nnmif.icfurcs arc llio 

j '**11^1 /*T*I lil 

utui jTUucAi clollis oj :i;ul Iho coar'^o 

Idanl.vl-- of ll'ihmr. 'Jlio pir-zatnli w.a-' formi'th limed Uu its (attic; and 
llionpli tlic^e ln\c derreaftt I as pi«li ri-m lias liccn lirmi^lit nndor tlio plough, 
tli(' c ittlc-lr-do is siill octiisuh r.ihh- “'Jlic only m irhcls wln-’O trade ( vtonda 
l-caond llic pirgniali " iiotrs ihe \,ri(-'r Iasi ipuiP il, ‘‘ are Gac^liat am 1 MllhlllH- 
])iir for gram m-1 L’dg m; for sugir imldotlis. On the v. Iiole the marhots 
arc not il.tnrishing. Tla- Iniiha of (he Gliigra arc low and prc-Jciil no sUe suit- 
able forab’ir’ir. f? V gli it, th-* no m st to the Ohai^ri, snnered Iroin iiflacKs in 
the Mutiny .and l.-ilgmi .md "Nluhlilispur ha\.‘ sufTcrt d from the -^ho ding of 
the Kuiin, on whnh llaw are ‘itHat<', i gri i( pirl of tlieir Ir.ido In mg lahoti 
np h> tlie 1 r,ir of Dll d. \ 1 . loW'T down ill it rner 'J Ills is not, hic\c\cr, aery 
m iternl llieequntrv i-; M>h\(I that it can lu- rrosM d by <’ar(a m o\crv 
direction, and the difli-riiire of a few mihs in distnue is '■[. irciK H-ll ’’ Tiu' 
pirguiah Is. m\crilul'-ss di umd I»_\ four nnmelalled ruids, (hi one of tin so 
st mds Mu) Idispiir , cm a sei.nid, l.dganj , on the third, Gaeghnt and C'hlnpni- 
ghut ; on ilu' fourth, ihson Tiion^h nnmeniiom'd In Mr. Wilson, Chhap- 
nighiit and .Mahsoii are plaet s of sonic imporlnm.e tio arc Jlanhnrpur and 
the old Jiarg m ili i ipit d Maliauh, of which neither stundb on any onieiali} recog- 
nized lllgllW 1 } . 

The c irlic‘=t tr idilion d misters of ?ilah.‘nili were lui|hliars and Tlinrfis. J3tit 
.ihoiil l.'iSO (he ahoijgmes were expelled hy Ihoso Su- 
ri)hansi Rajputs who louude'd the Mahauli principality 
and who ire ctill the chief bindholders of the pargiiiah The now -comers mado 
JIahanli \dlage their capital, hut the present ni)a, a descendant of the first, 
Incs at M di':on. In the /risCUulc’; of yl/.6ar (l.V.lfi) the jmrg mail is entered as a 
part of tlie Gorakhpur district (rfnjf dr ), Gorakhpur dnisioii (coj/.dr), and Oudli 
proMiicc About a century and .i quarter alicrwards tlio nilo of llio 

Dchli cmjiorors gaxo place to that of their now’ independent Ondli viceroy. 
But it lb jirobahle Umt Mahauli still remained a part of the Gorakhpur district. 
And of the Gorakhpur district (*t^a), as romodelled by tlio British, it remained 
apart alter its cession (1801) to (ho East India Compaii}. The demands 
a'scEsed upon llio parganah at succcssi\ o British sctllcmonls of land revcmio 
Jiavc been : in 1803, Rs. 30,135 , m 180G, Es. 52,33G, Es 55,109 in 1809 ; 
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Es. 61,979 in 1813 , m 1840, Es. 1,34,090 , and in 1862, Es. 1,66,613. Th& 
enormous increase since tlie first decade of British rule shows the strides with 


which, under that rule, cultivation has advanced. During the second decade 
Buchanan notes the existence within the parganah of two long stunted forests, 
very ugly ” But these have succumbed before the plough 

The only antiquities mentioned by the same author are the remains of three 


Antiquities 


Siirajbansi castles. Of these one has been mentioned 
in the article on Mahauli village , and of all three it 


may now be said that perierunt etiam vmnoB When Buchanan wrote the par- 


ganah was included in the police-circle of Sanichara, a still existing village 


which has no other claim to mention 


ilAHSON, a large village in tappa Kapri-Mahson of parganali Mahauli and 
tahsil Basti, stands beside the unmetalled road from B&nsi to lAlganj, 7 miles 
south-south-east of the former. When we have said that it in 1872 sheltered 


3,575 inhabitants, we have said almost all that can be said about it It is, 
however, the seat of the Mahauli rdja and a market of some local importance. 

MenhdXwal, the largest and commercially the most important town of 
the district, lies m tappa Menhddwal of parganah Maghar and tahsil Khalil- 
abad Its north latitude is 26''57j its east longitude 89"9; and its distance 
north-east-by-oast of Basti 27 miles. The uumetalled road from Basti to 
Karmaini-ghdt is here met by several others from Eudhauli, Bdiisi, Bakhira, 
and elsewhere The population, being then short of 5,000, is. not mentioned 
in the census report of 1847. But it amounted in 1853 to 7,273, in 1865 
to 7,349, and in 1872 to 8,124. In the year last named the mhabited site was 
leturned as measuring 180 acres, and as peopled at a density of 45 to the acre. 
Of the inhabitants as many as 6,842 were Hmdiis and as few as 1,282 Musal- 
mdns The people are, writes Dr. Planck ten years ago, “well dressed, pros- 
perous in appearance 

Distant some five miles only from the Ehpti, about two from the odgd of 

the Bakhira lagoon, and even less from the low country 
Site and appearance. ^ , m . ht t i 

flooded during the monsoon by those waters, Menh- 

dawal stands in a rather damp and malarious locality Issmng from its 
north-eastern and south-eastern outskirts respectively, two natural water- 
courses convey its surface drainage southwards towards the lagoon. The town 
itself consists mostly of mud huts, irregularly grouped about a winding road 
whose general direction is north-eastwards. This main street is joined or 
crossed by others, the chief giiadnvium being that called the Chauk or Square, 


‘Samtarj Commissionct’s Report, 1870. 
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But m its markets may be seen also articles from tbe NepMese Tardi and from 
England Tbe most considerable Eepalese imports brought as a rule from 
Biitwal are iron, copper-coinage, unhusked rice and other gram, chiretta and 
other drugs, ginger and other spices (tumeric, cardamums, cloves, cinnamon, 
chihes, pepper, hill betel-nut, coriander-seed, etc ), fibre manufactures <tdt and ' 
hhangrd), vegetable dyes, bankas grass, and clarified butter. The imports from 
places in these provinces — from Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapur, and Gorakh- 
pur — are raw cotton, cotton-stuffs, English and native, salt, metal vessels, 
sugar, and hides The last are exported chiefly to Patna in Bengal Erom 
Saran in the same province are brought for local consumption large quantities 
of tobacco ; and in the tobacco-market hvo several agents of Chhapra mer- 
chants, wholesale dealers in this solacing drug The weekly- market-days are 
supplemented by three yearly fairs one held on the JBdmlila festival in Sep- 
"tember-October (Knar) , the second at tbe feast of the wedding of Rdma in 
Eovember-December (Aghan) , and last on the birthday of Shiva (Shitirdttri) 
in February-March. But at none of these meetings is the attendance large 
TEhe number of visitors is reckoned at 3,000 for the first and 1,000 each for the 
-second and third 

The town was founded by one Damodar Singh, v ho received from his 
chieftain, tbe Bdnsi idja, a large fief lu the neighbour- 
hood On this grant the original market i^-as estab- 
lished by one of his descendants , but the warlike pedlars known as Bauj6,ra3 
■are perhaps entitled to some share of the credit Jyfenbddwal pansh (mama) 
IS still owned partly by Rdjputs and partly by Banjdras The former gave 
some trouble during the Great Rebellion, when the lands of Hargovind Smgli 
became forfeit for treason , the latter call themselves Edik, a title which is 
properly due only to the chiefs of their clan 

Misraulia, a village in tappa Bdrikpdr of parganah Bdnsi and tahsfl 
Doraanaganj, stands about 34 miles in a direct line north-by-east of Basti 
The distance by road and cross-country track is, however, some 20 miles greater. 
Eot far from the village on the north-west lies an extensive forest tract ; not 
far from it on the north-east the Sikn watercourse joins the Burhi Rdpti river. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 166 persons only, and Misraulia is mentioned 
merely as the site of a third-class police-station and a distnct post-office. 

NagaE, a village in tappa Nagar or Haveli of parganah Nagar and tahsil 
Basti, has some slight historical interest. A map in General Cunningham’s 
Arcliccohgical Sw ley Reports^ seems to identify it with the Kapila-nagara where 

* Vol I , plate 1. 
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Buddha was born ; but the real site of that prophet’s birthplace is, as above 
shown, extremely doubtful Buddha was probably a Gamtam Etijput, and it 
is an odd coincidence, through nothing more, that Nagar in the fourteenth 
century became the capital of a Gautam principality. From that time imtil 
1858 Its castle remained the seat of those Gautam rajas who before the dawn 
of British sway were the practically independent rulers of parganah Nagar 
Their history has been told elsewhere.^ It need only be added that Ha oar. 
which in 1872 had 2,054 inhabitants, stands on the shore of the Chandu lake, 
6 mile^ south-west of Basti ; and that it holds a small fair in April-May (Bhi- 
sdkh). 

Nagar or Aurangabad-Hagar, a parganah of the Haram and Bastr 
tahsils, is bounded ou its convex east-south-eastern side by parganah Mahauli,. 
the Kuana river forming a part of the boundary; on north-by-east by parganah 
Basti, the Knnna and its affluent, the Rawai, supplying most of the border , on west- 
norlh-west by parganah Amorha, the Manwar river being for a short distance 
the dniding-line ; and on south-south-west by the Ghagra river, which severs 
it from the Faizabad district Nagar has 12tappas Of these the 7 eastern — 
Dobahhra, Nagar, Kiira, Pipra, Pildi, Kanaila, and Kalwdn — belong to the 
Basti tahsil The western and larger remainder, included in tahsU Haraia, 
consists of tappas Aujhi, Manwarpara, Nawai, Khundr, and Ganeshpur. The 
paiganah contains 670 estates (mahdl), coinciding as a rule with the same 
number of parishes (manza) ; and of these 348 are in the Haraia tahsil Nagar 
bad in 1878 an area of 134,524 acres, or nearly 210^ square miles, and a land- 
revenue of Bs 1,10,742 Of the former over 115^ miles, and of the latter 
Bs. 54,341, belong to tahsil Haraia. 

According to the census of 1872, paiganah Nagar contained 586 inhabited 
sites, of which 387 had less than 200 inhabitants , 162 
Population between 200 and 500, 28 between 500 and 1,000; 6 

between 1,000 and 2,000, and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. 

The popnlation niimbeied 124,482 souls (58,673 females), giving 1,199 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion there w ere 112,164 Hindus, of 
whom 52,704 were females , 12,317 Mnsalmans (5,969 females), and one Chris- 
tian. Distributing the Hindu population among the four gi eat classes, the census 
shows 16,984 Brahmans (8,155 females), 5,878 Rajputs (2,597 females) , and 
5,352 Bamyds (2,545 females) , whilst the great mass of the population is 
mclnded in the “ other castes,” which shou a total of 83,950 souls (39,406 
females) The principal Brahman snb-dmsions found m this parganah are the 

* P 716 - 5u/)rff, pp 679 81 
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the southern tappes, Aujln and Kah\an But oveept on tlio sandy fielJs of the - 
eastern Kura and Pipra, the ciops arc everywheie fair “ The almost unbroken 
waves of cultnatiou,” writes Mi. P J NVlnte, '‘beautiful mango-groves, 
numerous reservoirs of water, many streams and streamlets} the villages safely 
enclosed by hedges of cactus and coolly sliolteied by a dense shady belt of 
tamarind, bambu, pipal, or other largo trees , cattle dotting the plain amid the 
limited wmste-plots — all combine to give a picturesque beauty and clieei fulness 
to the pin sical aspect of the parganah The contrast is as emphatic as it pos- 
sibly can be to the dull, bare, and plains and uncomfortably evposecT, hot-look- 
ing, red-buck villages of Bnndelkband ” 

The Ghiigia and the Kuana merely bound the parganah. But the Raw'ai 
travel scs its north-eastern comer, and the Mauw'ar, with an east-south-easteily 
course, pieices it from end to end , a watoicouise called the Manjhauri, an 
affluent of the Kuana, skiits for some distance the north of tappa Ganeshpur 
and the parganah. Another called the Machwai passes through the noith- 
vicstorn tappas to fall into the Chandn-tal, the greatest of the local lagoons 
The surplus waters of this resei voir find their way through an old' canal into 
the Manw’ar, just below Nagahra village The Chandu-hil lies in tappa Nagar 
or Ha veil, the next laigcst lagoons are those at Marlini in tappa Khuruir and 
Soni in tappa Kanaila. All these sheets of water are v^aluable fisheries All' 
are sown with w'ater-uuts {svigdra) and spontaneously produce wild-nce {Hm). 
But many smaller lakelets and ponds are scattered ov'er the face of the countr 3 ^ 

In thediiadia villages — that is in the tiact skirting the Ghagra and subject 
to its inundations— the climate is unhealthy Here goitre is not uncommon. 
About the middle of the parganah, again, on the bunk of the Machwdi water- 
coui'se, the population suffers from fevei in the months just succeeding the 
rainy season But with these exceptions the parganah is fairly salubrious. 

Tbo total cultivated area, 86,465 ocies, was at assessment divided into three 
classes of soil. These ' were loam or dorna (55,792 acres), clay or mattiydr 
(16,541), and sand or halua (14,132) No less than 75,376 acres of the same 
area were returned as nngatod from the Manwar, water-courses, lagoons, ponds, 
and wells In some other parts of these pronnees iingation from wells is 
consideied the best, and the people ask “ what is better for the crop than the 
milk of the mother which bore it ?” Here however, being supposed to contain 
• a fertilizing sediment, the water from the four first-named sources is preferred. 
Water lies at an aveiage.deptb of less than 22 feet from the surface 

The aiea tilled for the spring harvest prevails over that tilled foi tlie 
autumn harvest in the propoition of about 56 to 30. Roughly noting m 
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thousands of acres the spaces occupied by the principal crops of the former, we 
get wheat, 21^ , arliar pulse, 9'; mixed barley and purple peas {jaukird?), 7| ; 
barley alone, 4^ , sugarcane, 4 , and gram pnlso, 4. Marked m the same manner, 
the chief autumn growths stand as follows : Rices, urd ov mdsh pulse, 

5^ ; mothi pulse, , and hodo millet, 3:^. Amongst the owners of the soils 
which produce these crops Gautara Rajputs are largely represented' The 
bulk of tappa' Ganeshpur, with a few villages in tappas Dobakhra and Nawdi, 
is held at a small quit-rent by a Musalmdn family still known as the Pmddras. 
This ta'alluqa was granted to their ancestor Kddir Bakhsh, a Pinddri chief 
whom the British Government wished to provide with sufficient means for a 
peaceful hvelihood (1818-19) *■ 

Nagar has but one manufacture of any note — the chintz and gilt cloths ' 

prepared by the cotton-printers (Ohhipi) of Bahadurpur. 

Economical features .it 

these stuns are extensively sold not only in the district 

itself, but even in Biitwal of Nepdl The mam trade of the parganah is as usual 
its trade in gram ; but there is also some commerce in home-made or imported 
cloth, and m imported spices, tobacco, cotton, copper and brass utensils. The 
principal marts are Bahadurpur, Fandur, Kalwdn, and the old parganah capital 
Nagar, where a small yearly fair is held m Apnl-May.. The minor market 
villages are Bohra, Ganeshpur, Gotwa, and Pipra The larger markets {hdili) 
are held twice, the smaller once weekly. The large external towns with which 
the places just named carry on their trade are Menhdawal of Maghar, Biskohar 
of Bdnsi, Belwaof Amorha, and Barhalganj of Gorakhpur. Water communi- 
cation with the two last is provided by the Ghagra. Navigable also are the Kuana 
and, m the rainy season, the Manwai The metalled Basti and Faizabad road 
spans the north of the parganah, passing the old tahsil capital Captainganj. 
From it branches near the Basti border an uumetalled line to Tanda of Paiza- 
had. And this second highway is crossed at Kalwan by a third of the same 
class, running almost parallel to the Gbdgra 

The earliest possession of parganah Nagar is by differing traditions assigned 

„ to both the Domkatfii s and the Bhars But the aborisrinal 

History ° 

^ occupants, whoever they were, seem to have been ejected 

m the first half of the fourteenth century by Gantam Rdjpnts The Gautams 

fixed their capital at Nagar, and until the rebellion of 1858 supphed the parganah 

with a rfija. But though a separate principality, the ti act does not appear 

under its own name m Akbar's IvsHiutes (1596). It is generally identified with) 

Rihlapdra or Kihlapdra, a parganah which that work places m the Gorakhpur 

^ Supra p. 398. 
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district (dashir) and division (sarkdr) of tlio (3udh province {siiba;. Since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century Nagar lias passed through much the same 
vicissitudes as othei parts of the district. It was usurped by the Oudh Viceroys 
of the Dehli emperors, and by its Oudh ruleis nas ceded to the British (1801) 
Tho land-taxes assessed at successive Bntish settlements were • — m 1803, 
Bs. 58,784; in 1806, Es 54,970 ; Es 55,483 in 1809 ; Rs, 54,243 in 1813; 
in 1840, Es 76,796 , and in 1865 Es. 1,17,814 The great increase since 
1813 will not fail to arrest attention ; for it means a vast advance in tillage as 
w^ell as in State income It is well that the parganah was not permanently 
settled three years earlier, when the Oollector reported that cultivation was suffi- 
ciently extensive to justify such tieatinent^ 

- Nagar seems indeed to have been cleared of forests earlier than the more 
. , . northern parganahs of the district In 1814 Buchanan 

Antiquities. , • 

describes the plantations as moderate, although many 

still are superfluous The only antiquities which he mentions are the raja’s 

castle at Nagar and the fortifications of Ganeshpur ; t le latter consistmg as 

usual of a ditch, an earthen rampart- '»nd a bambu hedge. 

Narkatha, a village in tappa Chaur of parganah and tahsil Btinsi, stands 
on the north or left bank of the Edpti river, some 33 miles north-north-east of 
Basti Just opposite on the southern bank rises the town of Bdnsi, whereof 
Narkatha may perhaps be considered a suburb On the ferry which connects 
the village with the town converge two unmetalled roads from the north 

Narkatha is remarkable for its population, which in 1872 numbered 3,80S ; 
and also as the present seat of the Bansi rdjas Scared out of Bansi-castle by 
the malevolent ghost of a Brfihman, they about 1760 migrated across the 
river and built here a new house. This at first consisted of an one-stoned mud- 
bmlt quadrangle flanked by two-storied towers® of the same material. But for 
mud has since been substituted brick. 

Paikaulia, a village m tappa Ratanpur of parganah Basti and tahsil 
Haraia, forms the extreme end of the wedge between the Eawai river and a 
southern tributary. Standing on a cart-track , 73 miles w'est-north-west of Basti, 
it had in 1872 a population of 498. 

Here are a third-class police-station and a district post-office. Paikauha 
was in 1814 the only place in the parganah, except Bash, which could be 

1 Letter m Board’s Records, 9th March, 1810 * His description applies more stnctly 

to the police circle of Mtihiiadab^r, which almost, however, coincided with the existing parga- 
nah 'The head-qnarters of the circle, Mahnadabar village, was destroyed during the Mutiny, 
and must not he confused with the small mart thus called in tappa Atroh of parganah Basti. 
The name simply means '‘the pool of mahttd trees ,”and should be common enough in a distnct 
where both mahufis and pools are numerous. ^ Eastern India, II , 396 
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called a town,^ But its commercial impoitanco, if it over possessed any, bas 
declined 

Paeasra'mpur, a village in tappa Bangnwiin of pargaua Amorba and talmil 
Haraia, is remarkable only as the site of a tbird-class police-station. Tlio popu- 
lation amounted in 1872 to 332 persons only. The distance ivest-norlb-uest 
of Basti IS about 30 miles as tbe crow flics , for no road bas as yet readied tbo 
ullage. 

BasiIlpdr, or Basulpur-Gbaus, a parganab of tbe Domanaganj tabsil, is 
bounded on tbe east by paiganab Bdnsi , on nortli-easl-by-iiortli again by 
Bknsi, tbe Par&si and Ikrari ivatercouises supplying a paitial boundary ; on its 
lagged west-soutb-ivestern side by the Gonda district, from wbicli it is severed 
chiefly by tbo Rdpti and Kudua rivers , ou soutb-east-by-soutb by parganabs 
Basti and IViRgbar Rasulpur is sub-dmded into 8 tappas, called Auainia, 
Karbi, Halaur, tCagara, Chbapia, Xdampui, Bbnnpur, and Soban It contains 
727 estates {mahdl), coinciding as a rule ivitb tbe same number of parishes 
{mama) The parganab had in 1878 an area of <211,275 acios, or soineuliat 
over 330 square miles , and a land revenu;?, (excluding cesses) of Rs 1,53,191 

According to tbe census of 1872, parganab Rasulpur contained 645 inba- 
^ bited sites, of wbioh>347 bad less than 200 lubabitnnts, 239 

Population between 200 and 500, 49 between 500 and 1,000, and 10 

between 1,000 and 2,000 

The population numbered 164,101 souls (76,951 females), giving 495 to the 
square mile Classified according to religion there were 126,275 Hindus, 
(59,109 females) , and 37,826 Musulmdns (17,842 females). Distributing 
tbe Hindu population among the four great classes tbe census shows 17,384 
Bidhraans .'8,172 females) , 2,557 Rdjputs (1,127 females) , and 4,253 Baniyds 
(2,025 females) , whilst tbe great mass of tbe population is included m the 
“other castes,” which shew a total of 102,081 souls (47,785 females) Tbe 
principal Bidhman sq^^visions found in this parganab are the Sarwana 
(2,565), Kananjia (947), Gaur (303), Ga.utam (10), Pdnde, Sangaldwipi, Sbu- 
kul, Tiwdn, and Misr The Bdjputs belong to tbo Panwdr (60), Bins (906), 
Gautam (49), Parwdr (21), Chauhdn (238), Siirajbansi (123), BIiaraddb«dj (3), 
Rdghubansi (113), Kulhans, Chandrabansi, and Bargujar clans , tbe Bamyas to 
tbe Agarwdl (294), Kasanndban (1,555), Kdndu (82), Agarahri (1,713), Dasa, 
and Bandarwdr sub-divisions. Those of the other castes •v\bioh exceed in num- 
ber one thousand souls each are tbe Bliar (1,569), Kabdr (3,228), Kurmi,' 

* Eastern India, II , 890 ' The areas described by Buchanan werepolicc circles. But this 
Basti police circle corresponded pretty closely wth the mo'dern parganab 
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0n,OG0), Toll (9.n:2), Plioln (2/203), ^Y.i Cliainiir (22,999), AWr 

(10.121). (.Jnlirn.i (1,079), B.irliai (3,615), Loliar (1,781), Kayatli (3,457), 
Kiic\rn{ (1,291), Tumlioli (2,516), K.alwar (1,185), Kumliui f2,9J8), Chru (1,587), 
I'Kili (7,665). §unur (1.200), Nuni;\.a (2,157), Koli (1,409), and Arakh Q,477). 
Hu> follo\\infr l^^e llian ono lliousand mcmhcr'i oacli : — Dliarkar, Ivliatilc, 
11 in. Alii, !'Iani6o.' IllurltlMinia, Gomiui, n.iin’i"i, Pi'isi, Blial, Klnikrob, Tha- 
ilun, Lndln, Iviililiar. llalw it, Patwa, Knniar, Dli-irlii, Dliitna, Jat, Orh, and 
Knl The rilu^alniaii': are Slniklis (6,919), Sa} \ ids (1,745), Patliiins (1,594), 
Ahi'ilial'' (193). and nn'-pocifiod. 

Till' ot'ciunlion'' of (ho people are •-hottn in (ho staiislies collected at the same 
census P'roin (lic^c )( appears that of (he male adnit 
pnpnl dioii (not Ic's lliaii 15 ■\oars of age), 311 belong to tho 
profi'csioiul cla'-' of onioiab, doelorc, and (he like , 2,811 (o the dumeslic class, 
^.hIch ineliidos cor\ inl^, w alor-cnrrier-:, barbers, sweeper':, w.achenncn, <te ; 
1.121 (o (ho coininercial, coinpri«ing bankerc, carriers, and tradesmen of all 
•-oris 37,385 lo (he agrictillur il class , .and 4,889 (o (ho mdiistnal or artisan. 
A sixth or indefinite class includes 1,1,37 persons returned as labonrcrs and 
610 as of no sjK'cified oi cu|)a(ion. Talnng the total jiojuilation, irrespective of 
age or sc the same returns gne 13,211 as landholders, 1,09,477 as culti- 
vators. and 41,110 as engaged in occupations nnconncclcd with agriciiltiire. 
Hic educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show* 708 as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 87,150 souls. 

Tile parganah is a lc\cl tract of ploughed fields interspersed with ra.ango- 
rhjMonl auil npncultu. ffro\cs. Turning castw ards across it after forming tho 
rat fc'ntiin.' Goiida border, the Piipti divides it into two not very 

unequal portions. Bui to tho bed of that rner (be country slopes upwards 
r,ather than downwards. The Rapti seems to flow rather along tho ridge of a 
watershed than in an> depressed basin And, except for a short distance along 
the norlhcrii bank, it receives almost none of (ho parganah drainage 

The remaining streams, rising near tho Eapti and fiowung away from it, 
snggest the idea of escape channels from that river The surplus water of the 
northern tappas is carried off by tho Panisi and its afflnent, tho Ikr.iri water- 
course, w’hicli, as already noted, supply for some distance the northern border. 
The southern teppas are drained into the Kufina, which n'ses in the nest dis- 
trict; into the Ami, which rises w’lthin tho parganah, and into the Rihiiwa 
watercourse, another home-bred stream w'hich replenishes the Kudna The 
hanks of these smaller rivers “ consist to a considerable distance of the most 
^ Sc2 tirliclc on pargnnnb Amorha, " Population,” note 
101 
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impracticable soil, very bard and often covered by a saline efflorescence that stops 
almost all vegetation ” ^ The Kndna is fringed as usual with a stretch of 
scrnbwood ; but the parganah can boast no nearer approach to a forest 

Of lagoons it has a large allonance The greatest is the Pathra-tal, which 
lies partly in tappa Sagara and partly in parganah Bansi Next in size aie 
the Sewand and Indnar tals of tappa Awamia, the Piprdhia-tal of tappa -Chha- 
piya, and two other sheets of water not far south-west of the Pathra-tal itself. 
The field irrigation is of tw o kinds : by lift from lagoons and ponds and by 
lever and pot from wells The latter method is seldom adopted except for the 
sake of the rarer and more valuable crops, such as poppy, sugarcane, and 
■V egetablcs. But as water lies but 15 or 16 feet from the surface, lever-wells 
could, if needed, be dug on a far larger scale Of the 141,379 acres returned 
at assessment (1863) as cultivated, 105,201 were also returned as watered. 

The areas recorded as tilled for the different harvests were : for that of the 
spring 80,362 acres , for that of the autumn, 56,225 , and for that of the^trans- 
plantod winter rice, 30,784. Noting roughly in thousands of acres the space 
occupied by each ot the pnncipal spring crops, we get wheat, 19 , bailey, 8^ , 
tirhar pul«o, 6^ , lentils (inasiir), 5 , and mustard Marked in the same 
manner, the chief antnmu growths stand m the following order • — Broadcast 
nco, 19} , and urd or inds/t pulse, 3^ But these figures show only the area 
toinporarily monopolised by each crop , and except wheat, they are all sometimes 
mixed in the same field or followed in the same field and year by other staples. 
Let ns take as an instance a spiing crop not hitherto mentioned. Peas when 
grown alone occupy a comp.iratively small area, but -when mixed with other 
crops h.ive a largo share in over 11,000 acres. 

Tlio soils which produce those crops are as usual divided into sandy {halna)^ 
claxey (iiinUit/dr)^ and loamj {doras) The sandy mould is of course unmistake- 
Jiblo , but the criterion wbioh the assessment surveyors adopted for the distmc- 
tum of clay and loam is very far from apparent The difference between 
these two soils, wiites Mr. W}uue, IS “absolutely inappreciable.” But to the 
natural composition of the earth they plough the people themselves pay no 
hcccl To them .all soil is ffoenr, miy&na, or pallu . that is “ near the village,” 
‘ midland,” and “ farthest from the village ” A large proportion of the goenr 
lands are pkiutcd with maugo-groies, w’hich occupy 043 of the total cultiva- 
Itd area. 

To plant such giant orchards has alwa;)S been deemed a peculiarly meiito- 
xious action. The merit is perhaps greater because the fruit, being far more 

Wynne's Seltlmenl Heport (para 2 ). 
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(lian sufficient for tlie planter s own family, is as a rule distributed gratis amongst- 
tbe villageis. It is baldly necessary to note that the planter is almost always 
tile village landlord. Tbe landlords of Rasdlpur are cbiefly Brdbmans and 
Bdjputs, Next after long intervals stand Ka3^atbs and Musalmfins, Baniyds 
and tbe monastic orders' , whilst the rest belonir to miscellaneous and generally 
lower casto'i. During tbe cnrioncv of tbe last settlement ( 1840 - 62 ) the villages 
in tbe bands of tbe trading community, a term which includes mone3’--Iending 
Br.ibmans, increased largelj The tcnuics .ai-e mostly of tbe kinds known as 
perfect paiiidnn and zamindati, while the birL holdings are comparatively few.® 
Amongst tbe teuantiy the Musalmdns, Kiirmis, Koeris, Murdos, and Lodhs 
aie conspicuous as well for their numbers as for tbe excellence of their cultiva- 
tion 

Its cultivation is Easulpur’s only reniaikable indnstry. Its manufactures 

are almost limited to tbe necessaries of life, .as that term 

■Economical features 

IS understood by a clownish folk spending most of their time 
out of doors But even of these necessaries some are impoited. Though the 
pieparation of saltpetre is allowed, salt must be brought from elsewhere ; and 
a considerable poi (ion of the cloth and the metal vessels used is foreign. It 
may be noted that the principal mart for salt is Bayara of tappa Bhdnpur. 
For the sale of the agricultuial raw produce, which is the parganah’s one 
important merchandise, weekly markets are held in many obscure villages- 
Such are Chaukanda of tappa Karhi, Bhawdniganj of tappa Bhfinpur, and 
Bhagohhar of tappa Sagara The yearly fans of Bhdn in Sagara, Halaur m ' 
the tappa of that ilk, and Katesarndth in Karbi,’’ provide .an occasional opportunity 
of buying and selling all commodities for which any demand exists. But there 
are a few marts of a someuhat moie than merely local ambition — marts which 
export to other parganabs and districts a little sugar and a great deal of grain 
Amongst these may be mentioned Smgarjot, Bhitaria, Bharautia, Gaura, and 
Tighra, all on the Rapti. Their exports wend as a rule down-stream, to Barhaj of 
Gorakhpur ; but the exports of all together are not equal to those of Uska, in 

^Bairagis and Gosdms ^ Supra, pp 669-71 ® The fair at Bhari has been men- 

f lonod in a separate article The Katesarnfitb assembly, held m honour of Mahadeo or Sliiva, 
lasts for about a fortnight in February-March (Phalguo) Taking place on the very moveable 
Muhammadan feast of Muhurram, the Halanr gathering may according to the year take place 
in any 6ne of the English months It is held at the shrine {dargih) of a saint named Hazrat 
Shah Sayyid Abd-iir-RasuI, who is said to have come from Khnrds&n m the reign of Alamgir 
(1668-1707) He planted here a sacred tree whose leaves and fruit visitors to the shrine carry 
off as rehes (Cabarruft) Over 1,000 Sayyids, claiming kinship with this ‘ Prophet of KhnrSsan,’ 
divide tlie proceeds of the five revenue-free villages with which that shrine is endowed These 
men arc found all over the country, from Dehh to Bihir, in every position and in every 
employment But they still cling tenaciously to the infiiutesimal and constantly dimimshmg 
dividends which mark their connection with a locally famous man. 
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the neighbouring B&usi. The tahsil capital Domariuganj. also on the Edpti, 
has perhaps a nch commercial future. The only obstacle whicli, in flTr Wynne’s 
opinion, pievents it fiom rivalling Uska and becoming a fiist-rate gram raait is 
the want of local enterprise. He adds that the Hkpti is even now easily naviga- 
able ; and that with a little care in removmg sunken trees it^ might become a 
channel of communication not often equalled in the country. The Kuana also 
13 navigable The principal road of the parganah is the unmotallcd lino from 
Basti to NepAl, by way of DomariAganj This, which passes near Chaukanda 
and Katesarnath, is quitted south of Iho Rdpti by two easterly branches , north 
of the Edpti by a north-we'sterly branch, near which stands Singarjot. But 
these branches, like the trunk itself, are nniuetalled 

The parganah derives its name from Rasulpur on the Edpti, in tappa 
' Halaur. In the first half of the fourteenth century 

it was stiU held by the Dom or Domkatdr rdja of 
Gronda But the temtories of this aboriginal oi half-aboriginal rulCr were 
.about that time annexed by the Kulhdns Rdjputs The power of the Kulhdns 
tnbe gradually dwindled until they had lost their domains in Gonda, and until 
their domains in this district had become divided into the two separate prin- 
cipalities of Rasulpur and Basti. There is still a Kulhans rdja of Basti. But 
about 1700 Rasiilpur was seized and the Kulhdns ejected by the Bansi rdja, 
chief of the Sarnet Rdjputs 

Meanwhile, in 1596 and the Domesday-book of the emperor Akbar, 
Rasiilpur had been entered as a part of the^ Gorakhpur district (dasiifr), 
Gorakhpur dmsion (sarkur), and Oudh province (ad5a). But the imperial rule 
was never very strong m this part of the country , and it was not till about 
1720, when the Viceroy of Oudh assumed independence, that the local raja 
really felt his sway questioned by any supenoi power Even then the Bdnsi 
rdja remained the great magnate. But m 1801 the parganah was ceded by 
Oudh to the East India Company, and the dominion of petty local rulers gave 
place to that of a strong central gorernment The demands assessed on the 
parganah at successive British settlements of land revenue were • — m 1803, 
Rs 43,230 1806, Es 37,227 , Rs 50,135 m 1809 i Rs 62,456 m 1813 ; 

in 1840, Rs 1^8,-343 , and in 1862, Rs. 1,50,251. 

There are as usual few remains of antiquarian interest. Buchanan mentions 
\ mounds of broken bnck attributed to the Thariis at Bhdri 
Antiquities \ ^ ^ ^ village called “ the Elephant’s Trunk” 

{Hathsan or Hastisai^a) Now' at this village is said to have dw'elt a Thdru 
chief or demigod nam^d Samaya, and m the rums of a temple called 
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;^Samaya8th^^at Mother ^iUage ^'ca^ Pennya, Vas disopvered'.'dtiring, 18135 
^ph'dmage which '.was stippoSed,. to, represent hm: Th^sodlpture' differed little^ 

, from thoM whichj' found 'in similar spots, are called Cliaturbhujj Lachhminaiiyan;'',- 
Gaj&dhar,' and Basdeo' (V asndeva). There is som'e reksop, ^therefore, to/suspect, ’ 
; Wgues Buchanan, that such idols are in fact represehtafions of the Samaya 
De'vata'of the Thorns. “ The name implies^ the deity of the reason, time, or 
^ opportunity. In the present system, however, a goddess presides over the seasons 
^(K&larupini) ” At Jamohana near Bhdnpur® were found some 11 years earlier 
two images named Bdra and Lachhman. But there was some reason to suspect 
that the Brahinan who professed to have ploughed them up had in reahty 
brought them from elsewhere, with a view of tradmg on their sanctity. 
The remains of several petty castles built by the Kulhans Eajputs and their 
successors, the Sarnets, are antiquities more undoubtedly genmne. 

Rtjdhaijli, the village which gives its name to tappa Rudhauli of parganah 
Maghar and talisll Basti, stands besides the unmetalled Basti and B&nsi road, 

19 miles north-by-east of the former town. It in 1872 had 2,092 inhabitants. 
Near it flows the river Ami ; and near it is still left a considerable remnant of 
ancient woodland. 


Rudhauli has a second-class police-station and a district post-oflioe. It is 
the head village of a tract known as the Bajhera, which about 1300 was granted 
to the ancestor of its present landlords by r6ja Jai Singh of Maghar. The ori- 
ginal grantee, Bijai Singh, is said to have been a brother of tlio grantor ; and 
his descendants have sometimes been accused of turbulence. The Bajhera 
includes many villages in Rastilpur as well as m Maghar. 

SiESi, in tappa Sirsi of parganah Mahauh and tahsil Khalilabnd, is the scene 
of a large yearly fair. This, w'bch takes place m March- Apnl, is called the 
Makhaura, and has an estimated attendance of 10,000. The actual and per- 
manent population of the village was m 1872 returned as only 365. That village- 
stands on the nght bank of the Knfina, about 36 miles sonth-east of Basti. 

StTXnitMPUE or Sitdrfimpur-Baburi, a village in tappa Belwa of pargana 
Amorha and tahsil Haraia, is remarkable for the same reason as the place last 
mentioned. Standing on the banks of the Ghfigra, opposite Ajodhya of Faiz- 
abad, it is traversed by the metalled Gorakhpnrand Faizabad road, which 
crosses the river by ferry. The distance west of Basti is 30 tnilep. The tillage 
had in 1873 only 1,387 inhabitants. But it boasts two great annual fairs, held 
ostensibly for the purpose of religious bathing m the nver. Tbc first, named 


» In Sanskrit and Hindi, which were probably unknown to the anctflctTfcJrw, »Jamo. 
nhna and Dbanpur are ncighbouting TlllagCB in tappas Adampur aod Qsiajij. f«j.ectiTCly. 
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Kamki-kd-Niban, takes place ontbe full-moon of KArttik (October-November), 
and IS attended by about 100,000 visitors The second meeting is held m 
Chait (Marcb-Apnl), and has an estimated attendance of 10,000 only. 

Tama, another village with a large yearly fair, lies in tappa sontli Havelj of 
pargana Magbar and tahsil Kbalilabad The distance east-by-sonth of 
Basti 13 25 miles , and the population amounted in 1872 to 197 

The fair is held on the Shidrkttri festival in Febiuary-March, and lasts for 
that one day only The attendance is variously reckoned at from 9,000 to 
40,000 ; but the business transacted is insignificant, being almost limited to the 
sale of sweetmeats The primary object of the meeting is worship at the tem- 
ple of Sbiva Legend relates that in the woody waste-lands which then sur- 
rounded the village sprang up many hundred years ago a phallus {pindi), the 
sacred emblem of that god Discovered by shepherds who were grazing their 
flock, it has ever since been worshipped Round the place of discovery was 
built a raised plinth, but for years no temple rose to shelter the miraculous 
stone The defect was at last lemedied by a idja of Bdnsi, who constructed 
not only a temple but also a tank, a flight of steps descending thereto, and a 
masonry well He, moreover, planted a mango-grove, placed some Gosains 
from 'Anola of Gorakhpur in charge of the temple, and endowed it with the 
whole village The grant was at first untaxed , but in 1838-39^ it was 
resumed by the British Government, the Gosdins being admitted to engage for 
the revenue 

Tilokpdk, a village in tappa Budbi df parganah Bdnsi and tahsil Domaria- 
gauj, lies about 44 miles north-north-west of Basti, but is approached by no 
road It had in 1872 but 201 mhabitants, and is noticed merely as the site of 
a third-class police-station. 

USKA, a flourishing mart in tappa Nagwa of parganah and tahsil Bdnsi, 
stands on the right or western bank of the Dhamela, 50 miles no'rth-east of 
Basti The name of IJska belongs more stiictly to a village on the opposite 
side of the river, in tappa TJntdpdr, but is now applied to the cluster of shops 
and houses which has sprung up on the lands of Parti, Rehra, and Mughalha 
villages In 1872 the population of Uska proper amounted to 501 persons , 
that of united Parti, Rehra, and Mughdlha to 2,711 

The market lies on the unmetalled route from Nepdl to Gorakhpur, by way 
of Dumdumwain this district It is, moreover, built beside a stream which up 
to this point IS navigable throughout the year To these two circumstances 
IJska owes its gieat and increasing prosperity. It' is one of the chief empona 

* 1246 of the harrest area 




